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FELLOW-TRAVELERS. 
By MARY A. M. MARKS. 
I FAIN would have thee stay, Old Year, 


For, oh, my heart is sore! 
This night we say farewell, Old Year, 
Furewell for evermore— 
How can I let thee pass, Old Year, 
The threshold of my door ? 


For when thou farest forth, Old Year; 
Thou wilt not go alone; 

But only I shall see, Old Year, 
Upon the threshold stone 

The footprints in the snow, Old Year, 
Trod deep beside thine own! 


Theres one that journeys forth, Old Year, 
With thee, across the snow— 

That hand in hand with thee, Old Year, 
Out at my door will go— 

But only I shall know, Old Year, 
But only I shall know ! 


And New Year's snows will fall, Old Year, 
And drift my threshold o'er ; j 
And New Year's suns will rise, Old Year, 
And shine upon my floor— 
The fect that pass this night, Old Year, 
Go forth for erermore ! 
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MEXICO AS IT IS. 
By FREDERICK STONE DANIEL. 


Ix passing frontier lines in Europe merely 
varieties of the same white race of people and 
NS Sbnee p00 are seen, but in crossing from the 
6 712 t.0 Mexico such a strikingly broad 

contrast, bot} jry SS Sih Sea: 
. nowhere el race and civilization, is met as 
| = an a Bs ©o pe found in a like close juxta- 
| oe ata ity i daa ence indeed so thorough as to be 
| me contTon tip Besul, even repelling, from the 
oe of Eure, Wiew-points. On one side is a 
i the other 55 G ieee race, With its newest culture ; 
. pith Usteyy we is a totally distinct race of peo- 
; “© SS and ways belonging to them- 


selves only. The pure reddish and reddish-yellow 
hue of the inhabitants looms up conspicuously 
over all Mexico, a great Indian nation of thirteen 
millions, the only one in existence, and older by 
a century than its white neighbor, the United 
States. One-half of the Indian nation js aa 
ized, the remainder being nearly equally dividec 
between those that are semi-civilized and the civil- 
ized ‘mixed breeds,” of Spanish and 1438? 
blending, dwelling mainly in the towns. 72° 
eyes of visitors and travelers miss the colOT® pes 
which they are accustomed, for they can aliZ 
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neither whites nor blacks, both lacking ; but the 
novel complexion and the queer strangeness of 
the people offer a highly interesting spectacle as 
well as a very suggestive mixing of races, tracing 
of which readily accounts for the practical, na- 
tional outcome in sight. 

The contrast of to-day dates from far back. 
There are no census returns as to the number of 
Indians at the time of the invasion of the whites 
from Spain and England, but it is known that 
there were plentiful hordes of them roaming over 
all the territories now possessed by the United 
States and Mexico, and, moreover, that the an- 
cestors of these red inhabitants had entered 
America via Behring 
Strait to undergo a 
process of evolution, 
as did also the an- 
cestors of the white 
inhabitants who en- 
tered Europe from 
Asia, the original 
homestead of both sets 
of wandering tribes. 
The Indian settlers had 
the same title to the 
two Americas as the 
Celts and Goths, pro- 
genitors of our present 
Trish and German 
stock, had to take Eu- 
rope. Both sets of wan- 
derers took on an ex- 
tra hue and bodily de- 
velopment from the 
surroundings in their 
new continental 
abodes. The first an- 
cestors of the whites 
who entered Europe, 
to shove each other 
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verting-to-tame conditions of life now prevailing, 
and, accordingly, the recognition of Chinaman 
in the Indian, and rice rersa, from physical and 
mental traits, is actually a matter of common 
perception and of trite remark. 

The entry of the Spaniards among the Aztecs 
on Mexican soil was tantamount to a meeting 
there of kinfolk, the linking together of cognate 
races extending around the globe, the same Asi- 
atic blood flowing through Arabs, Moors, Span- 
iards, American Indians ; like with like blend- 
ing, the meeting and the linking explain the 
apparent wonder of the easy molding and weld- 
ing of the bulk of this tribal body of Aztecs 
into a Spaniardized na- 
tion. Why the Eng- 
lish did not build up 
the Powhatan tribes 
into an Anglicized In- 
dian nation, precisely 
after the style set by 
the Spaniards with the 
Montezuma. tribes, is 
due alone to the fact 
that the two races as- 
sembled on Virginian 
soil were entirely dis- 
tinct and antagonistic, 
and thus a like pro- 
cedure was impossible 
on the American side ; 
they would not mingle, 
and, instead of the 
Spanish process of di- 
rect conquest and sub- 
sequent blending, the 
English, an utterly 
differentiated and purl 

fied race, most effect- 
ually secured the eX- 
termination and e* 


along and to compete in war for its soil and tinction of the red owners of the soil by 1s 
hunting privileges, were not so white as their exorable, abhorent refusal to mix with thes?" 
present descendants show up after a course of It is at present very significant that the Japa ¥* 
bleaching during the long period that has since ese have made successful negotiations and b> & 


elapsed. Similarly the Indo-Chinese batch of ginnings in planting colonies in Mexico, and sag : 
settlers who first came across Behring Strait were more than likely that the teeming millions . 
not so red as their descendants were at the time China and Japan will sooner or later Join 7 


Columbus discovered them, since, necessarily, a 
good deal of time was required to convert the 
soft, yellow, squat Asian model into the tall, 
strong hunter, hardened and reddened under 
the rigorous climate and wild, rough life of 
the American forests. The resulting change is 
not so marked at the present day, having been 
somewhat modified through the different, re- 


large numbers their Indian kinfolk who are the 
present possessors of Mexican territory ; wh ich 
is sorely in need of additional population, es ye- 
cially of a kindred race to be easily assimilat ed. 
The few Chinese and Japanese already appear- 
ing there are by no means misfits, as here, but 
dovetail with the natives in the most natural, 
admirable manner, as belonging there of right. 


MEXICO 


The achievements of Spain on 
the two American continents are 
not sufficiently borne in mind, 
resulting as they did in improvy- 
ing and lifting up such a vast 
body of savages. It is, indeed, 
a wonderful impression of these 
achievements when one beholds 
the Latin civilization in its va- 
rious developments indelibly 
marked on Mexico and the South 
American countries. Portions of 
Mexican towns, particularly of 
the capital, place one at sight straight back into 
some of the larger cities of Spain and Italy. The 
conquest of Mexico was a great deed, but its sub- 
sequent Spaniardizing from that day to this is 
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a still greater triumph. It is true, the very do- 
cile and tractable native material found ready at 
hand lent itself to the undertaking, and only 
through this easy handling of the inferior 
race by the invading superior 
was it accomplished. For this 
the Spaniards are entitled to 
high credit, including their 
great leader Cortez, whose 
military talent was supple- 
mented by expertness in po- 
litical management ; his work 
was well done, and it was a 
civilizing one. Once con- 
ita he skillfully manipu- 
ated the natives into the 
ie of a nation, and dubbed 
rete ee after the name of one 
: the subjected tribes, The 
at-Chinese antecedents and 
©companiments of the Aztecs, 
at he so adapted to Spanish 
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lines, sufficiently attest their 
aboriginality, without need of 
entering into the myths of silly 
fabricators as to certain ‘‘ pre- 
historic mound era settlers,’’ al- 
leged to have owned certain 
‘‘stately monuments scattered 
through Mexico and the regions 
south of it’’; these fanciful no- 
tions, evoked in a puerile attempt 
to manufacture an American con- 
tinent shining in unequaled 
priority and perfection, were long 
ago discarded, and the red man’s original posses- 
sion of the soil remains the only authentic one 
to trace from. 

The first glimpse on crossing the Rio Grande 
begins the enormous difference between the soil 
and folks on either side of that frontier-line. As 
the train glides over the short, separating bridge, 
the change is as one of magic—presto, from 
wooden houses with enclosed gardens, trees and 
the high Caucasian types, in short, all that is 
familiar, the view sweeps to strange ‘‘adobe”’ 
mud hovels, immense bare plains, mountain 
ranges, and few-and-far-between copper-colored 
beings, wrapped around with blankets, sitting 
before hovel doors or standing out in the plain, 
isolated as scarecrows, motionless and stoic-look- 
ing, as becomes good Indians. The general 
aspect is picturesque to an extent unequal_d on 
the continent, but it is infinitely more pleasing 
in point of landscape attraction than of novelty 
as to people, dwellings and other artificial sur- 
roundings. From the starting border-line com- 
mences the ascent of the great ‘‘table-land,’’ 
extending over a thousand miles in length, shut 
in on either side by a continuous mountain 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MEXICO CITY. 


range, rich with precious metals, and lifted over 
a mile on the average above the sea-level. From 
Texas, at its head, to Mexico City and Popo- 
catopetl, at its foot, it comprises the choice por- 
tion of the republic in cultivation, settlement 
and urban growth. This famous plateau affords 
the most delightful enjoyment as to climate. It 
is climatically an ideal region for passing the 
heated months of the summer, which are so op- 
pressive in the United States, and verily, if ‘‘all 
the rest’’ equaled the climate, it would be the 
most enticing of summer resorts. The chief 
charm of the climate is its steadiness, regularity 
in mildness of the seasons, and the purity of the 
atmosphere of this entire elevation is as exhilar- 
ating to the spirits as it is healthful to the body, 
the thermometer ranging the year round within 
a few degrees—highest in summer 70°, lowest in 
winter 50°. 

As there is a complete monotone in the people 
themselves, altogether a cast, build, appearance 
of special kind, so all their doings and 
belongings are in thorough unison. The 
picturing — of 
the land as 
one in which 
bright, gay 
colors. pre- 
dominate — is 
quite mistak- 
en; on the 
contrary, the 
attire and 
trappings, dis- _ 
mally sub-— 
dued and din- 
gy, unmistak- 
ably match 
the neutral 
skin and the a 
serious, mel- 


ancholy air of the dwellers, 
in full accord with their taste 
and affinities. Small veins of 
gayety leading from old Spain 
and streaks of high coloring 
from old China are traceable 
here and there, but, emphat- 
ically, Mexico is not gaudy, 
and, of course, as Latin-In- 
dian, it is not neat. The peo- 
ple have long been moulded, 
stereotyped as it were, and 
so their dress, ways, life, are 
similarly set and fixed. Fash- 
ions here there are, but they 
are all of one sort, traditional, inherited, and 
nothing in the way of change or currency in 
this respect is to be expected, because, being 
sought, it would not be found. No fashions 
are in vogue save those native and to the man- 


_ner born, and, in following them, unbroken prac- 


tice has given a deftness calculated to extort ad- 
miration even from a Parisian or a Londoner, 
provided they could divest themselves of their 
shells long enough—hardly, however, to be ex- 
pected. There are varieties in the styles and 
dress material worn, but they are exceedingly 
slight and on the whole do not stray far from the 
generally accepted patterns, and never from the 
national custom of covering up the feminine 
head with shawls and the masculine body with 
blankets, mostly of a dull color, occasionally 
loudly striped or figured. Itmay 
be imagined what a singular 
look is given to a country where 
only blanketed men and_ be- 
shawled women are visible sum- 
mer and winter—millions of am- 
bulating blankets and shawls 
everywhere 
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out of doors, 
youngsters he~ 
ing similarl 
arrayed, an 
with the most 
ludicrous e £- 
fects in shac4- 
ing. In add i- 
tion a very 
general arad 
conspicuo us 
feature in the 
popular attire 
is its ragged- 
ness, or, Wa- 
ther, patch- 
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work of rags, owing to economy, which extracts 
many years of use out of garments of all kinds, 
including some very peaked hats of straw and felt 
and sandals of canvas and leather. This patch- 
work, which is the rarest collection of all sizes, 
shapes and of motley color, constitutes a regular 
uniform that is in itself a badge of service to the 
wearer rather than to the state, because the lat- 
ter is one as yet wherein cheapness is not a mat- 
ter of choice, but of first necpssity. 

The pleasures and conveniences of the coun- 
try are not numerous, though it has some be- 
yond the attraction of mere novelty and curious- 
ness ; it can justly claim to afford through its 
general offness enormous advantages for rest, 
observation and reflection to all visitors or so- 
journers. These advantages possess the high 


is then a case of the bear and the deep blue to 
choose from—for greater amusement. Here, for 
instance, the hindmost car of a freight train on 
a main line is derailed, and many natives and 
one lone American are endeavoring to get it on 
the track again. ‘‘ Back her !’’ shouts the poor 
American, who, although a superior official, has 
taken off his coat and is working like master and 
man at once, and though proficient in the rail- 
road code of gestures, is quite green im the native 
style and language. ‘‘Ease her up a little !— 
ho!’ **Put that piece there, now!’ ‘‘ Shove, 
all together !’ Poor fellow, how he sweats and 
fumes, and throws himself around with the nim- 
bleness of a monkey, magnifying his eyes and 
hands to be ubiquitous, having to do all, as the 
natives, though flying around, too, with an em- 


rey 
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privilege of occasionally enticing even one of 
Uncle Sam’s own to settle down into fixed dom- 
icile here and there, armed with this startling 
reply to all questions : ‘‘ Mexico is good enough 
for rne. I guess I’ll stay in it the rest of my 
days!’ There are not many so inclined, and, 
when found, look like hermits, move like snails, 
and, for the rest, your ordinary American with 
his ‘‘ queer’’ dress and ways looks and acts like 
a fish out of water anywhere in the limits of the 
country, though it is a big one even after the 
giving half of itself away to the United States 
just fifty years ago. A most comical sight is to 
look on at Americans engaged in supervising 
and managing the natives in connection with 
the running and repairing of the railroads ; be- 
tween Yankee electricity and the other side, it 
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barrassing quickness, understand neither his sig- 
nals nor his conversation. Superb countering as 
result. How persistent, quick and expedient 
the American, how willing but perplexed the 
natives, as again and again the game is played. 
‘*There, now, all together—go ahead easy !’’ 
Puff, puff—worse than ever. Finally, after the 
exhaustion of several saints’ patience, of much 
time and of steam, this diversion comes to an end, 
and the long train glides on freely to the native 
wonderment and an inward sigh of relief on the 
part of the American. He, knowing man, dons 
his coat and foots the track as unconcernedly as 
if he had never heard of a derailment in his life 
before, though in reality it has evidently given 
him a fund of excitement and relief on that dull, 
solitary plain. 


Shut in and sufficing to itself, the whole land 
is one of ‘‘still life,’’? the noiseless tread of the 
Indian and of the donkey, both common car- 
riers, keeping precise pace with each other. 
The slight breaking of the silence by occasional 
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sounds from church bells, now legally prohibited 
from clamoring, is only the exception to place 
the stillness in strong relief. There is a large 
amount of leisure under the circumstances for 
all these red-tinted people, an utter lack among 
them of the flurry, fuss, and worry, which help 
toward making the whites puzzling curiosities in 
their eyes. Their summing up upon American 
hustling is made with characteristic Indian 
spirit and point : ‘‘ Americans run all the time; 
when get thing, don’t want it!’ For their own 
part their unvarying conclusion is to run after 
. nothing ; slowness, based on system and order, 
is one of the most cherished ‘inheritances from 
their remote ancestry. Thus the social organiza- 
tion, upon which a Spanish artistic varnish 
shows thinly, works smoothly, with not the 
least bit of the modern nervous wear and tear, 
with the calmness and stolidity evolved through 
thousands of years’ weighing and testing by their 
race of the struggle of existence according to the 
record. Surely anyone who is in search of un- 
disturbed stillness, and the repose of body and 
mind which it can give, will be able to find 
them in this beautiful region lifted so high up 
in pure skies. Though it is one in which all 
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have leisure to spare, only shallow observers 
will set the inhabitants down as ‘the laziest, 
nothin’-worthin’est set in the world!’ The fact 
is, they are idlers and they are workers, pro- 
ficient in both practices, considered as equally 
necessary as they have learned to look upon life. 
They like to idle, sit quietly and observe keenly, 
and they also like to work when its reward is in 
sight, exhibiting then a remarkable activity, 
steadiness and concentration, given, however, to 
lapsing, just as their immediate ‘‘ forbears’”’ 
were forced into frequent resting during hunts 
when hunting was the sole business in America. 

There is an uncheckered simplicity in the gen- 
eral life that has its pleasing side; in all its 
grades the manners observed are sensible and 
natural, quite bereft of the stiffness and affecta- 
tion bred in ‘‘cosmopolitan’’ countries through 
excessive imitation and self-consciousness. Re- 
ligious discipline still exercises a tremendous in- 
fluence, reinforced by a very large dose of race- 
inherited superstitions. The Catholic Church, 
though now placed under Government control, 
has great weight throughout the republic, and its 
ceremonial customs and ordinary devotions are 
followed as minutely as in the days gone by 
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when Papal rule was supreme over all. The 
large array of saint-days are held in high honor, 
and every town and village punctually celebrate 
them. The priests, under huge umbrellas, afoot 
or drawn in vehicles, are still seen in the streets 
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on their errand to administer ‘‘viaticum’”’ to 
the dying ; and yearly, during weeks at a time, 
the chief towns are given up to festivities in be- 
half of their favorite or patron saints. Grand 
preparations are made on these occasions, squares 
and gardens are illuminated with the Chinese 
lantern and electric lights, bands of music play 
almost continuously, bull-fights, cock-fights and 
gambling flourish. The crowds that flock in at- 
tendance from the neighborhoods roundabout, 

as also from great distances, are an amusing 
sight, especially toward the last days of the pro- 
longed festivity when dispersing to their homes 
With solemn faces and empty pockets, while ‘‘the 
game still goes on’’ for the last victims left be- 
hind. One of the most notable observances is 
Seen on the day of the special saint who is sup- 
Posed to be clerk of the weather, and who is 
therefore supplicated to grant the gift of rain so 
necessary for the growth of crops. His image on 
@ platform is borne on the shoulders of four men 
wreush the thoroughfares, a 
8€ Crowd with hats off fol- 
whee and chanting dirges. 
. © rain does not fall the 
‘MAKE is whipped with switch- 
oe daily until it does. Those 
Wi fail to doff their hats to 
this berformance in the small 
Wlages are stoned as heretics, 
and the heretics are always a 
Stray foreigner or two, nothing 
More, These saintly festivities 
Are the leading amusement year 
in and year out, as they form 

a combination of the favorite 
delights—music, theatres, bull- 
jghts, gambling and illumina- 

yns, in which ingenious de- 
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jices are wrought out. 
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order and humor prevail dur- 
ing these sundry pastimes, 
and there is no raging from 
strong drink. The strongest, 
distilled from a plant and cor- 
responding to whisky, is used 
moderately and in its purity, 
because it is too cheap and 
abundant to call for ‘‘doc- 
toring.’”?” What does need a 
bit of doctoring is the kitchen ; 
its dishes are not appetizing 
to the foreign palate, and dem- 
onstrate that the national 
cookery has not reached any 
model standing. 

In the larger cities only are buildings of some 
architectural pretension to be seen. As a rule 
the houses face the street as a continuous mud 
wall, on the inside of which are mud partitions, 
roofed and so left with only one ground floor ; 
exceptionally the partition is run up with two 
floors, and then space is given to an internal 
courtyard. This plain, yellowish row of low 
dwellings, pierced with doors and windows im- 
mediately on the sidewalk, is very monotonous 
in its ugliness as viewed from both sides of the 
streets, which are narrow and scantily paved 
with cobblestones, when paved at all. The fronts 
of the churches, which are usually situated on 
public squares or near spacious gardens filled 
with many kinds of beautiful tropical flowers 
and plants, make a very brilliant show in Moor- 
ish-Arabesque ornamentation and colors. Regu- 
lar attendance at church and promenading in 
the squares and gardens are the fashionable oc- 
cupations out of doors, and domestic life within 
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doors is restricted by old customs from which 
there is no deviation. Thus isolated and living 
among and in themselves, there is little taste or 
need of intellectual activity in a literary sense, 
and absolutely no concern for the news of the 
outside world. Stopping short with elementary 
schooling, which is considered ample for a life- 
time, the people are not given to reading books 
or newspapers. In towns of considerable size 
newspapers are neither published nor imported, 
and only in the district capitals are a few primi- 
tive gazettes and diaries printed for an extremely 
limited circulation. Wars and all happenings in 
foreign parts do not in the slightest interest peo- 
ple living after this secluded style—in fact, they 
never hear of them, ninety-nine per cent. of the 
population not even being aware of the existence 
of other nations and peoples. This fondness of 
isolation is another prominent ancestral trait 
that shows itself very broadly. Naturally, as in 
all else, peculiar methods of doing business ob- 
tain, and it is a perfectly true saying of foreign- 
ers in regard to their doings at large: ‘‘ Every- 
thing is done in Mexico just the reverse way 
from the one current elsewhere, even to the turn- 
ing of a door-knob or a hair !’’ 

The principal towns are old, rated on the new 
world footing, dating back from the earliest Span- 
ish settlements ; but they are not populous, as 
life in the open country, at work upon mines 
and valuable staple crops, has always been the 
preferred and main task of the people. Some of 
the capitals of the districts, or ‘‘states’’ divid- 
ing the republic, are historically noted, and of 
these Vera Cruz, the largest seaport, and Pueblo, 
which bore the brunt of Marshal Bazaine’s fight- 
ing, are the most flourishing at present; but 
Mexico city alone can rank in size among great 
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cities, and its most at- 
tractive feature for 
American visitors is 
Chapultepec and near- 
by Queretaro, where 
an empire tumbled 
with the shooting of 
Maximilian, The bat- 
tlefields of the two 
wars, American and 
French, are curiosities 
for outsiders, but are 
passed unnoticed by 
the natives, who seem 
to have forgotten their 
very existence in this 
waxing era of pros- 
perity and good-fel- 
lowship toward all foreigners who have capital to 
invest. 

In political and commercial respects the in- 
fluence of the United States has been felt during 
the last thirty years, or since American diplo- 
matic intervention drove out the French, and 
thereby virtually established the republic’s in- 
dependence. It has been very effective within 
the last dozen years, since the opening of the 
railroad lines connecting the two countries, and 
at present it is telling more and more in the 
general building up. After this manner have 
old scores been settled and an amiable feel- 
ing produced between the two near neigh- 
bors. The able and energetic leadership of the 
actual President has been mainly instrumental 
for the marked progress made during his fortu- 
nately protracted service as head of the govern- 
ment. It has been his leading aim to cultivate 
the friendly and profitable intercourse offered 
from over the border, and he is still busily en- 
gaged in adapting from the American world 
brought before him whatever he deems best 
suited to his people. Under his beneficent, pa- 
ternal sway the commercial growth and indus- 
trial enterprises have been so fostered as_ to 
assure a great future of prosperity. The exports 
and imports are now of a respectable size, and 
trade with the United States is enlarging daily. 
The exports to the latter amount to two-thirds of 
the whole, and are very profitable, owing to the 
fiftv-cent basis of price on one side of the frontier 
and the round-dollar basis on the other; and the 
imports could be much increased by proper care 
and cultivation on the part of American traders. 
The long lines of railroads have worked a revolu- 
tion in a business way; there are now seven 
thousand miles of railways and their develop- 
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ment is being rapidly, steadily pushed. It is 4 
pleasant sight to see the long trains halted or 
running on the plains, one of the oddest con- 
trasts being to behold the Pullman palace car, 
With its elegances, gliding through the outlandish 
scenes and outlandish-looking people, to whom 
the sight has grown common, though the crow- 
faces of its porters are not familiar ones to them. 
Mining for the white metal is the attraction 
for investments, Mexico being pre-eminent for 
its output, which has amounted to over four 
billions of dollars since the conquest. Cortez 
himself was the first to undertake mining in ad- 
dition to his other functions and duties, but with 
unprofitable results. From his time on many of 
the Spanish settlers dug the ground for silver 
and found it, but with characteristic lack of en- 
durance and business sense, failed to push tkeir 
opportunities for all that they were worth, and 
abandoned their attempts as soon as success was 
not easily won. They were content to super- 
ficially scratch the soil, without the shrewdness to 
get down to low levels, and the bulk of the 
amount above mentioned was extracted during 
the present century by foreigners. It has been 
chiefly also foreigners who have reaped wealth 
during this last quarter of the century out of the 
same old mines opened by the Spaniards, and 
then abandoned by them in disgust and despair. 
The reopening, from amidst ruin and over- 
growth, of some of them was made at little out- 
lay, owing to cheap labor and to the fact that 
primitive methods sufficed to secure good re- 
turns. In this style of operating mines the keen- 
eyed Indian laborers are 
adepts at sorting and de- 
tecting ores, and in crush- 
ing, rinsing and sam p- 
ling prior to smelting; but 
this is all these Indians 
are capable of doing, and 
consequently they never 
rise to the rank of mine- 
owners. The table-land 
is traversed in its entire 
length by mountains rich 
inminerals, more of silver 
so far as found than of 
gold, though the province 
of Sonora is just now 
yelding gold in large 
quantities, and has there- 
fore beccme a fresh field 
_ for foreign speculative in- 
vetment, with London 
syndicates well in the lead. 
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Silver being the only currency, the dealings, 
the ways, customs, and the very life of the 
country are based upon the white metal. The 
free coinage of silver is allowed at the various 
mints, and upon this coinage a small fixed tax 
is levied by the government, which on its own 
account issues no money, receiving its revenue 
through taxes. The dollar fresh from the mint 
is a very handsome coin, unequaled in the sil- 
ver coinage of any other country. The cur- 
reney, now so cheapened by the disccntinuance 
of silver coining elsewhere, acts directly as a 
very effective protective tariff through forcing 
the country into manufactures and into suflicing 
unto itself, and there is no doubt that it gets 
along pretty well with its silver dollar, with the 
likelihood of being able to continue doing so. 
Foreign capital introduced goes a far way ; it 
pockets from the start two dollars for one, and 
then enjoys the advantage of unusually cheap 
labor in a fine spacious territory filled with rare 
resources, in the development of which no close 
competition is to be encountered. The cash 
silver basis, pure and simple, upon which Mex- 
ico stands, and indeed is forced to remain, is 
not, however, without its advantages. Buying 
and selling among its own people are had 
through the exchange of handfuls of silver, from 
dimes to dollars, and of coppers as the last resort 
of the humblest purchases. Bags full of new 


silver dollars are lugged around on donkeys’ and 
men’s backs, rattled in the pocket and jingled 
from end to end of the country, but gold and bank- 
notes are unknown off the main railway lines. 
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THIRD PAPER.— MILITARY HEROES OF JACKSON’S TIME. 


By CAPTAIN JOHN M. TOBIN. 


AFTER the peace of 1783 with the American 
colonies, England never relinquished for a mo- 
ment the bope that she would yet recover and 
repossess them and hold them with as firm a 
grip as she had held Canada. Her aggressions 
pursued against us in various ways aroused the 
wrath of the people, intensified their patriotism, 
and kept it, like the Druids’ fire, forever aglow. 
Our naval officers abroad, when they came in 
contact with those of the British service, were 
treated with dis- 
dain and ignored 
on all possible oc: 
casions. Even in 
American waters 
the latter lost little 
or nothing of the 
Insulting and me- 
nacing bearing 
shown in foreign 
waters. Outside of 
Norfolk, Virginia, 

on the high seas, 
When the British 
War-vessel Leopard, 
mM 1807, took four 
of an American 
vessel’s crew from 
her decks, — claim- 
Ing them as _ British 
subjects, and then 
had three transfer- 
red in chains to 
her own, men like 
Andrew Jackson 

argued it might 

have so happened 

to citizens such as 

his father and two 


brothers, whose accent would have told of their 
Trish nativity. The Surrender of the mem from our 
war frigate Chesapeake at the order of the comman- 
der of H, R. M. frigate Leopard stung, the nation 
to the qyujek, and among the officers amd men of 
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however, found vent, fight and compensation 
afterward. Conspicuous, because of the occa- 
sion, among the naval officers was Lieutenant 
William Henry Allen, a native of Rhode Island, 
and who signaled his career, youthful as it 
closed, by many brave and brilliant exploits on 
the deep. He was executive officer when Com- 
modore Barren so tamely submitted to the = 
dignities of the British captain. He prepare 

and sent a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
demanding a court 
of inquiry on the 
conduct of Barren. 
What had trans- 


pired: the inso- 
lence of the Leopard 
‘Sto ” 


in ordering 
the American ar 
gate, firing rount 


shot at her, board- 


ing her if she 
were 2 privateer 
not a pational ves- 
sel flying her Ea 
try’s glorious Fe 


ith 
__ together W 
ner t + bear- 


arrogan 
Ge unrebuked, of 
the officers who 
came. to claim the 
British ‘desert- 
ers,’? begat in Allen 
a sense of morti- 
fied pride and na- 
tional humiliation 
beyond expression. 
His paper’s pro- 
test to the home 
office was signed 
by four lieutenants of the Chesapeake, and her 
sailing-master added his signature most will- 
ingly. Allen wrote: “We lie here ready at a 
moment’s notice to wipe from our flag the dis- 
grace entailed upon it with our blood.”’ 


The court of inquiry was granted, the Secre- * 


ackso vs ive i ” i vember 
ack SOT Private Life in the No 
ember number. 


the nay 5. ‘ 
Navy aroused a Spirit of ipdianation that, 
* Fad 
Pry S p: : ; 2 ‘ 
nutnbey, 3S papers in this series of articles were: 
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tary of the Navy in the meantime attesting to 

Allen and his brother officers that ‘‘ their com- 

munication did them honor.”’ 

Barren’s course and conduct were condemned. 
While he was not stricken from the rolls, he was 
retired to ignominious isolation. The spirit of 
the officer rankled through several years, and 
culminated at last in a duel which he fought in 
1820 with the renowned Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, both falling severely wounded, the lat- 
ter mortally. 

Lieutenant Allen is quoted by the historian as 
a man and officer who, while he indignantly 
brooded on the submission in which Barren al- 
lowed himself to drift in the dealings with the 
Leopard’ s officers, yet in official intercourse with 
him showed a propriety of conduct to his supe- 
rior officer at once delicate and uniformly cor- 
rect. In 1809 Allen joined the ship United States, 
in command of Commodore Decatur. 

President Madison issued the proclamation of 
war with Great Britain June 19th, 1812. In the 
October following the frigate United States cap- 
tured the British frigate Macedonian, and the 
ponderous prize was brought into New York 
Harbor amid most inspiring popular feeling and 
acclaim. Lieutenant Allen received from De- 
catur the highest tribute for the service he so 
splendidly rendered in the encounter with the 
British enemy—a contest which was balm to a 
mettled pride that afflicted him all through the 
lapsed years since the time that he was an un- 
willing witness of his country’s dishonor on 
board the Chesapeake. 

Allen was assigned to the command of the 
Argus, a war vessel that conveyed Minister Craw- 
ford to France, in the early part of 1813. From 
thence he boldly sailed into the Irish Channel. 
In simile he “bearded the lion in his den.” 
He met with phenomenal success during several 
months in this extra perilous service. The 
British were humiliated, worried and injured by 
this wily, fleet and single-handed corvette. It 
was estimated that $2,000,000 of loss to the 
English were the results of his daring career in 
cruising so close to the English coast. The per- 

sonal property of passengers was unharmed. 
All people who came into his personal presence 
while he waged warfare, acknowledged the true 
grace of the gentleman jn him. He was the 
soul of intrepidity, honor and American glory. 
Vasily, oe Argus was encountered by the war 
sloop Pelican, and after a severely “contested 
action, im which Commander Allen received a 
mortal wound, his ship was conquered. Like the 
noble Tvawrence, Burrows and others, although 
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in great agony when wounded, he clung to his 
post until he became insensible through loss of 
blood. Allen’s remains were interred at Ply- 
mouth, England, with all the honors due by 
friend and foe alike to such a heroic naval com- 
mander. At his death he was only twenty-nine 
years of age. When onthe perilous service in 
the Irish Channel he wrote a letter home to 
his sister, the closing lines of which show a trait 
of amiability and tenderness becoming to one 
so valorous; he said: ‘‘When you shall hear 
that I have ended my earthly career, and 
that I only exist in the kind remembrance 
of my friends, you will forget my follies, forgive 
my faults. Call to mind some little instances 
dear to reflection to excuse your love for me, 
and shed a tear to the memory of Henry.’’ 

The mention above of another of our naval 
commanders, Lieutenant William Burrows, will 
recall the heroism with which his career closed 
during our second war with Great Britain, He 
was ordered to join Commodore Preble on the 
frigate Constitution, in 1803, and go as one of 
our valiant naval galaxy in the waters of Tripoli, 
during the Algerine war. He was assigned to 
the command of the war sloop Enterprixe Quring 
1813. On the 5th of September, 1814, he sailed 


out of Portsmouth, N. H. Next day he a 
countered H. M.S. Borer. In the battle tha 
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Stricken mortally. When, 
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and the conquered and conqueror Were bated! 
the same time at Portland, Me., with sagas 
and solemn demonstrations befitting an inter 
ment alike pathetic and neraies sé ” 

Lieutenant Kerwin W aters, ot Georgetown, 

C the Enterprise in the naval battle 
atcha He was severely wounded in 
With the borer. 
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the engagement, but lingered in his sufferings 
until September 25th, 1815, when death ceased 
his troubles. He, too, is interred at Portland. 

An officer who distinguished himself in the 
heroic period preceding the War of 1812, and 
who fell gloriously in defense of his country 
against Great Britain, was Lieutenant . John 
Cushen Aylwin. His career was quite remarka- 
ble from the fact that his father was a Tory, and 
fled to Quebec in the early part of our Revolu- 
tionary War. He was Thomas Aylwin, a Bos- 
ton merchant, who married the daughter of 
Judge William Cushing, of Massachusetts. The 
young hero, who made amends for the father’s 
recreancy, was born in Quebec, in 1783. Lieu- 
tenant Cushing was mortally wounded in the 
action between the frigate Constitution and the 
British frigate Java, the latter being captured in 
the contest. 

An officer of whom little mention appears to 
have been made but who helped to glorify the his- 
tory of America on the sea while Jackson was in- 
defatigable on land, intent on similar purpose, was 
Captain Johnston Blakeley. His father, John 
Blakeley, in 1783, emigrated from Seaford, 
County Down, Ireland, at which place the future 
naval hero was born, 1781, and Janded at Phila- 
delphia, but settled in Wilmington, N.C. At 
nine years of age the boy was sent to New York 
to be educated. He returned at the decease of 
his father, and in 1796 entered the University of 
North Carolina, under direction of an eminent 
lawyer, Jones, his guardian. He studied law, 
but relinquished it when, in 1800, he was ap 
pointed midshipman in the United States Navy. 
We find him commandant of the Wasp in 1813, 


when he fell in with H. B. M. ship Reindeer. 


In nineteen minutes the British vessel was cap- 
tured, and so badly injured that after her officers 
and crew were removed to the decks of her 
captor, the Reindeer was set on fire and burned. 
Her casualties in killed and wounded were 
sixty-seven, those of the Wasp only twenty- 
one. After this the gallant American put into 
L’ Orient and cut out one of ten merchantmen, 
under the convoy of a British ship of the line. 
On the Ist of September, 1814, Blakeley fell in 
with the British brig-of-war Aron, which carried 
an armament of equivalent strength. The con- 
test was fierce, but in fifty minutes the Aron 
struck her colors to the victorious Wasp, which 
was bearing off her prize, when two of the 
enamy’s vessels, the Tartarus and Castilian, heav- 
ing in sight, each being of equal force to the 
Wasp, the latter abandoned the Avon, which 
soon sunk. The enemy reported that they had 
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sunk the Wasp by the first broadside, but this 
was contradicted on the strength of an entry 
made on the record of a vessel that had spoken 
with her afterward, off the Western Isles. Since 
then nothing has been heard of the fate of the 
Wasp or her gallant commander and crew. The 
lustre of his exploits, no less than the interest 
attaching to his boyhood, so much like that of 
Jackson in many ways, all tend in giving to 
Blakeley’s character, history and achievements, 
as well as to his unknown fate, a romantic phase 
that throws a lasting and affectionate remem- 
brance around his name. His person has been 
described as below medium stature, ‘‘ his coun- 
tenance, intelligent and animated; manners, 
mild and unassuming, and presence, handsome. 
Glory and desire to serve his country were dis- 
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tinguishing features, and no loss was more de- 
serving of the country’s regrets.’’ Captain 
Blakeley was married in 1813 to Jane, daughter 
of a Mr. Hoope, an old friend of the family in 
New York. The issue of the marriage was a 
daughter. North Carolina showed its apprecia- 
tion of Blakeley’s worth. In 1816 the legislature 
of that State unanimously passed the following 
resolve: ‘‘That Captain Blakeley’s child be 
educated at the expense 
of this State, and that 
his widow be requested 
to draw on the State 
Treasury from time to 
time for such sums of 
money as shall be re- 
quired for the education 
of said child.” 

During 1812 the hon- 
ors of war were with our 
naval service. The coun- 
try’s pride was justly 
aroused when the intel- 
ligence spread from the 
sea that Captain David 
Porter, on the frigate 
Essex, had captured the 
British warship Alert, 
Captain Langhorne, 4 74% 
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which attacked him out- a", 
side of New York. This 
was the first commis- Zp~ pu . 


sioned capture made 
after the declaration of 
war, and her stricken 
Union Jack was the first 
flag sent to the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 
Captain Porter followed 
up his clever work by 
capturing his British 
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fire of the ‘‘ Yankee ship and the Yankee crew,”’ 
and no doubt was glad to get out of sight of a 
thing with so much blood in its eye. In the 
October following, Rodgers made capture of 
H. B. M. ship Shallow, with the snug sum 
of $200,000 specie on board. No more brilliant 
name adorns the glorious pages of our naval 
history than that of Commodore Decatur, of im- 
mediate French and Irish origin, whose parents 
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where persons of social status and culture, resi- 
dents of Eastern Maryland, where the hero was 
born and ‘‘ bred to the sea.’’? In October, 1812, 
he commanded the frigate United States, and 
with her fought the British frigate Macedonian, 
and conquered her. 

Later Decatur, on the frigate President, forced 
the surrender of Hl. B. M. frigate Endymion. 
The lustre of oar naval exploits was also 
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illumined under the pennant of Captain Isaac 
Hull, a native of Connecticut, who in August 
of the first war year with the Constitution, met 
the frigate Guerriere, Captain Dacre, and after a 
severe battle made capture of her. The victory 
was all the more gratifying since Hull had read 
a vaunting challenge from Dacre, written at sea 
on the register of a merchant ship, to meet him 
in combat. While his success cheered the hearts 
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McDonough on Champlain.won great victories. 
At the outset of the war the Detroit surrender 
by General Hull, and the failure of General Har- 
rison’s autumn campaign in the Northwest, fol- 
lowed up by the’massacre on the River Raisin, 
while our army was obliged to fall back and en- 
trench itself at Fort Meigs, gave the American 
people cause for discouragement through such 
ill fortune in the Northwest, notwithstanding the 
fact that at this time the 
war in Europe kept Great 
Britain’s army more than 
well occupied on the con- 
In America, 
through the artful meth- 
ods she knows so well 
how to employ, danger 
aD _ threatened the lower coun- 
try south of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and caused the 
popular Governor Blount 
of the latter State to be- 
gin the organization of a 
volunteer force to proceed 
southward ; where against 


SED x. order and progress the 


machinations of the Eng- 
Ce a lish and Indians were se 

bined. The great Tecum-_ 

seh and his brother ‘‘the 
(impostor !) 
had been among the tribes 
of the Creeks, many of 
whom had hitherto lived 
in peace and industry, 
which these two  con- 
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of his country, another of his name, General 
William Hull, through his weak surrender of 
Detroit, in the early stage of the war, cast gloom 
and dishonor on it. But the naval successes 
during the war form many gratifying chapters 
in our history, and we read the story of the 
skill, patriotism and daring of its heroes, like 
Charles Stewart, in the Constitution, capturing 
the British war vessels Picton, Cyane and Levant ; 
Captain Jones, in the sloop Wasp, putting down 
the enemy’s flag on the Frolic while convoying 
a number of strongly armed merchantmen, and 
Commodore Patterson with the Mississippi flo- 
tilla rendering important aid in Jackson’s plans 
at New Orleans. Perry on Lake Erie and 
Vol. XLV.—2. 


west were eager to upsct. 
Tecumseh held the rank 
of brigadier-general in the 
British service. 

In the meanwhile England, with the forces in 
Canada and the co-operation of her Indian allies, 
had been making war against us at a lively 
rate along the shores of the lakes until these 
enemies were confronted by the leadership of 
brighter, vounger and more aggressive military 
officers, such as Generals Eleazar Wheelock Rip- 
ley, Zebulon Pike, who had previously been the 
official explorer of the West, and for whom 
Colorado’s great peak is named, Jacob Brown, 
Edmund Pendleten Gaines, Winfield Scott, 
Alexander Macomb and others. (teneral James 
Miller, with Colonel Lewis Cass, afterward the 
distinguished United States Senator from Michi- 
gan, was in this war the first American officer to 
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self of their arms and supplies to carry out his 
own love of his country. His aim was a union 
of all the Indian tribes. He was opposed to 
the white man’s ideas, to civilization, to his 
progress Westward. He wanted again for his 
| race the freedom of the boundless wilderness, 
the wigwam where the Indian maiden might 
again sing her love song, the children gambol 
and the chiefs sit around their council fire. He 
_was physically noble, intellectual, and because 
of his encroachments he was the white man’s 
enemy. 

Of the young leaders in the Canadian Cam- 
paign General Ripley’s career was one well worth 
recording as part of the history of the War of 
1812-15. Ripley, on the maternal side, was de- 
scended from Captain Miles Standish, the phys- 
ical force leader of the Massachusetts Pilgrims. 
He was born in Hanover, N. H., April, 1782. 
His grandfather, Dr. Eleazar Wheelock, was the 
founder of Dartmouth College. He was but five 
years old when his father died, but we find him 
receiving honors at Dartmouth in 1800, and 
shortly afterward he ranks high in the profession 
of law, which he practiced in the District of 
Maine. In 1812 he was Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, succeeding Hon. Joseph 
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carry the American flag to British soil in Can- 
ada. A Congressional gold medal was awarded 
him. General George Groghan was one of the 
glorious young soldiers of the Jacksonian period. 
His defense of Fort Stephenson on the Lower 


Story, who had been elevated to the Supreme 
Bench. 

He removed to Portland, Me., and became 
Senator from Cumberland and Oxford Counties, 
and then accepted a Lieutenant Colonel’s com- 


Sandusky was successful, brave and brilliant. mission in the United States Army. Against the 
Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson, who was 
subsequently elected 
Vice-President on 
Jackson’s second 
election, and also on 
the ticket with Martin 
Van Buren, was the 
hero at the battle of 
the Thames, westward 

of Detroit, in which he 
Sing]ed out the great 
Indjan leader Tecum- 
Seh and in personal 
re bat killed him. 
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sentiment of Massachusetts and Maine he fa- 
vored a war against Great Britain. He coincided 
with the views of Jackson, and, like Jackson, he 
knew how to handle men and to discipline them 
into forces capable of warfare with Wellington’s 
heroes, General Dearborn, Commander-in-Chief, 
entrusted the forces of the Eastern shores, ports 
and harbors to Ripley, in which he exhibited 
considerable capacity. In September, 1812, we 
find him with a force of 700 men on the march 
from Portland, Me., to Plattsburgh, N. Y., a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, and he reached his destination 
during October. He went into winter quarters 
at Burlington, Vt. On March 12, 1813, Edmund 
Pendleton Gaines, Winfield Scott and Ripley 
were commissioned as Colonels in the United 
States Army. At the attack on York in Canada 
he flashed his maiden sword, and with Pike was 
wounded by fragments from an exploded maga- 
zine within a stone fort. Nevertheless, Ripley 
pressed on after General Sheaffe, the retreating 
British commander. He was at the capture of 
Fort George, May 27, and in the battle of Wil- 
liamsburgh, where his conduct was conspicuous- 
ly brave. During the winter the army repaired 
to the Niagara frontier. In the meantime he 
was made Brigadier-General. He participated 
in the Niagara battles under General Jacob 
Brown, and the Battle of Niagara Falls, fought 
July 25, covered Ripley and his brigade with, 
the greatest honor. General Scott’s troops hav- 
ing suffered severely, Ripley entered the fight and 
captured the batteries and position. Desperate ef- 
forts were made by the British to retake the 
position In a charge against the enemy Scott 
was wounded. The enemy attacked fiercely at 
the point of the bayonet. The right and left 
flanks of the American line gave way. General 
Towson was obliged to spike his artillery and 
abandon his position hastily, while total rout 
seemed jnevitable. But Ripley, in command of 
the centre, stood firm as a wall of rocks. His 
indomitable military spirit and superhuman ex- 
ertions rallied the shaken forces, and again the 
British were driven down pell-mell, which ended 
the fighting. His horse was shot and his cloth- 
Ng Several times pierced from the enemy’s fire, 
but his person was unscathed. The historian 
tells us that in this battle ‘of six generals pres- 
ent on the American side five were wounded, 
most of them severely. In this action 
Was a greater loss of men, killed and wounded, 
than occurred in any battle during the Revolu- 
onary War.’’ The last charge, as above spoken 
of, was made at midnight. We find him twice 
mM command of the Northern army. At Fort 
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Erie he again distinguished himself. Because 
of an aspersion by General Brown in relation to 
the battle of Niagara in July he demanded a 
Court of Enquiry, in lieu of which the President 
commissioned him as Major General. Ina sortie 
from Fort Erie he was supposed to have been 
mortally wounded, and his men carried him into 
the fort apparently dead. Under skillful treat- 
ment the brave patriot rallied. At the close of 
the war Georgia passed a vote of thanks to him. 
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The State of New York accompanied its thanks 
with the present of a sword, and the Congress 
passed a vote of thanks and granted a gold medal, 
all in recognition of his patriotic and heroic ser- 
vices in the field. General Ripley was one of 
the officers who was continued on the peace es- 
tablishment. He removed to New Orleans in 
1815 and lived at Baton Rouge, and was later 
elected to Congress. He died in 1834. 
General Jacob Brown was a leader with a 
genius for war, which the 1812 period developed. 
He rose rapidly, not only in rank but in the 
estimation and confidence of the people and the 
Government, and eventually was the command- 
ing officer of the United States Army. Ogdens- 
burgh, N. Y., in October, 1812, Sackett’s Harbor, 
Fort Erie, Lundy’s Lane, and then the siege of 
Fort Erie, gave evidence of his dashing force, 
COnsymmate courage and ability. In a few 
™0nths, when his worth was recognized and the 
Tip lortana ty given, he most materially helped to 
Ly he fame of the American arms out of the 
Sey, nye £1M2z status which older and more famous 
Sp, 472 of the regular army were largely re- 
&, 4 < for. General Brown was a native of 
GZ “<> ** Wty, Pa., where he was born in 1775, 
SF = HA 4 the Capital in February, 1828. 
#_~—* (jeneral James Miller, U. 8. A., 
=h among the daring spirits of 1812. 
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He was at the head of his regiment when Ripley 
ordered an attack on the British at Lundy’s 
Lane. General Scott was familiar with the 
ground, as his command had previously been 
fighting upon it, and at midnight when the at- 
tack was made he piloted Miller, who stormed 
the heights occupied by the enemy, capturing 
the position and artillery defending it. In com- 
pany with Colonel Lewis Cass he was the first 
American officer to carry the flag into Canada 
after the declaration of war. In a sortie from 
Fort Erie his brigade carried two of the 
principal batteries of the British in less than a 
half hour. In sixty minutes the Americans in 
this attack destroyed the siege works of fifty 
days’ labor by the British, to accomplish the 
reduction of Fort Erie. He was the recipient of 
a Congressional gold medal by special vote. At 
the close of the war he retired to his farm at 
Peterborough, N. H., devoting his time to agri- 
cultural pursuits, but for a time relinquished 
them to serve as collector of the port of Salem, 
Mass. It was said of him socially that ‘‘ few 
persons could remain long in his society without 
being happier and wiser.”’ 
Especially after the President’s proclamation 
of war the Indian allies of England were active 
in promoting outbreaks against the whites in the 
South. Governor Blount found active and de- 
termined men co-operating with him. Jackson 
had Colonel John Coffee, Colonel Thomas H. 
Benton and Major John Reid, a native of Phila- 
delphia, aiding in the organization of a force of 


2,500 men. In November, 1812, this body of 
troops moved toward the Mississippi. Reid and 
Benton were on the staff of Jackson. The latter 


was afterward distinguished as United States 
Senator from Missouri, and in his later years bore 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Old Bullion.’? In this onward 
move and in the passage of high mountain 
ranges, through deep snow and winter severity, 
they encountered difficulties in parallel with 
those of Napoleon’s army in the Alps. They 
descended the Mississippi in January, 1813, and 
encamped near Natchez to await instructions ac- 
cording to orders. Because of the cessation of 
the cause of Indian hostilities in that direction 
the order received was to disband and deliver 
over the Government property to Major General 
Wilkinson, the Federal commander of the South- 
ern district. Jackson refused to obey this order. 
His action was subsequently justified, and he 
was reimbursed for the expenses incurred in lead- 
ing back his brigade to Tennessee. But it was 
only for a few months that the Southern white 
people were permitted to pursue their peaceful 
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avocations. Tecumseh’s idea was still working 
among the Southern tribes who had imbibed his 
theories of opposition to the progress of the set- 
tlements, and for newer terrible outrages perpe- 
trated by the Indians the General Government 
took means to inflict the severest punishment. 
Then ensued a fierce and fresh flame of war, led 
by Weathersford. A terrible massacre of whites 
and friendly Indians occurred at Fort Minns. 
Alabama and Georgia settlements were in flames. 

Again the Tennessee and Kentucky troops 
took the field. Movements from the former 
began in October. General Coffee led with 500 
cavalry, aided by many mounted riflemen. At 
the Tennessee River they heard that bands of 
savages 1,000 strong were 
on the borders of Geor- 
gia to ravage along it. 
Jackson followed with 
the army the movements 
ordered for the advance. 
He reinforced Coffee, so 
that he had 900 men 
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numerous and fierce followers of the spirit of 
Tecumseh were besieged and threatened with 
massacre. Jackson mustered his whole army, 
amounting to 1,200 infantry, 800 cavalry, 
mounted scouts and a corps of spies, and crossed 
the river at midnight. Colonel William Carroll, 
a native of Pittsburg, Pa., led the advance with 
some companies of riflemen, one of artillery and 
a detachment of guides and spies. Thirty miles 
had to be traversed to reach the hostile forces. 
Although due caution was used the march was 
made with great celerity through the wild coun- 
try, so that the evening of the first day only six 
miles was between the enemy and the troops. 
Colonel Carroll tactfully developed the main 


with which to attack the 
enemy at Tallushatches, 
south of the Coosa River. 

General Coffee made 
a skillful disposition of 
his forces. Savage yells, 
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warwhoops and the beat- i E 4 
ing of drums indicated B28 amy _van Lon 
that the Indians were up Mrs i 
in arms for the attack. ‘i qx y 
The battle was a severe Wh 2 8 re 
one. The Indians fought : as 


desperately, neither giv- 
ing nor taking quarter. 
Women united with the 
warriors in giving bat- 
tle. Coffee’s troops were 
victorious. Bringing forty prisoners he re-united 
with the main army on the same evening. A 
few days before Coffee’s victory Colonel J. Dyer 
of Kentucky was detached from the main com- 
mand with a mounted force to subdue the In- 
dians in their position at Littaputchee. 

Desperate fighting ensued, with victory to the 
whites. The town was destroyed and Dyer re- 
turned with 29 Indian captives. At the Ten 
Islands on the Tennessee a supply depot was es- 
tablished, with block houses and stockades to 
enclose it, and it was named Fort Strother in 
honer of a son of Tennessee. On November 7th a 
swift Indian guide came with an urgent message 
from Tallageda stating that a number of friendly 
and peaceful Indians, who held aloof from the 
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forces of the hostiles, and the army was deployed 
in battle order, the brigade of General Hall on 
the right, that of General Roberts on the left, 
with cavalry on either flank and Colonel Dyer 
with a force in the centre and reserve. The In- 
dians were skillfully screened in a wooded front 
and from the copse delivered a destructive fire. 
They attacked the white left hotly, and it partly 
broke. The mounted riflemen on the right as- 
sailed them with great spirit. At last the action 
became general. The troops pressed the enemy 
on flanks and centre, when the end was soon. 
The red fiends were broken and beaten, and left 
300 of their dead on the ground. Hither and 
thither they were pursued. The savages reported 
that their total loss was 600. The Indians and 
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tribal imprisoned families in the fort received 
their rescuers with every manner of rejoicing and 
gratitude for deliverance. 

January 22, 1814, was fought the first battle 
of Emuckfaw, where again General Coffee and 
Colonels Carroll, Sitler and Higgins displayed 
great ability and valor. Coffee was wounded 
and his aid, Major Donelson, was killed. The 
Indians were vanquished and pursued with great 
slaughter. The army was forced by circum- 
stances to return to Fort Strother. In the mean- 
time the enemy was reinforced, and divining this 
move sought to entrap it. Jackson ably avoided 
the trap, and fought the battle of Enotachopca 
with advantage. 

Governor Blount of Tennessee, in accordance 
with Jackson’s appeal, forwarded reinforcements 
to Fort Strother. He resumed active operations 
and successfully fought the bloody battle of To- 
hopeka. It broke the Indian rebellion. Soon 
Weathersford, upon whose head was set a big 
price, came alone into Jackson’s presence and 
fearlessly asked his protection. The scene was 
intensely dramatic. ‘‘I cannot animate the 
dead,”’ said the great chieftain. ‘‘ My warriors’ 
bones are at Talladega; Tallushatches, Emuck- 
faw and Tohopeka. You are a brave 
man; I rely upon your generosity.”? In a few 
days he departed to preach peace to all of his 
followers. Among the losses at Tohopcka was 
that of Major Lemuel Purnell Montgomery, of 
the same family as the hero of Quebec. With 
moistened eyes Jackson declared that in him he 
had lost one of the brightest stars in the Amer- 
ican army. He was one of whom it was but apt 
to exclaim: ‘‘ Brief, brave and glorious was his 
voung career.” 

Young Sam Houston was wounded in the same 
fight, following Montgomery’s lead. But Hous- 
ton lived to play his great part in Texan inde- 
pendence. One of the results of Jackson’s suc- 
cesses was the savages’ cession of the territory 
that composes the prolific State of Alabama. 
Another result was the termination of a twenty 

ears’ conflict with southern Indian tribes. The 
Semjnoles, who fought later in Florida, were a 
Dongrel mixture of renegades, outlaws—whites, 
rs 2CSrpes and Indians—that the Spaniards and 
Ts “op, rafa Shad cherished to war against Americans. 
iN 717 the year, after the southwestern troops 
(arin Mobile and Pensacola from the 
SE 22tniards and refugee Munscogce and 
zacli Tans, who were supported by the Brit- 
=2 my was now identified with victory, 
confidence. Jackson realized that 
“Rye was the objective point and the 
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control of the lower Mississippi the aim of Great 
Britain, and proceeded with his staff to take 
command and unite all possible forces there for 
its defense. He was received on December Ist, 
1814, with every visible manifestation of wel- 
come on his arrival at New Orleans, after nine 
days’ journeying thither. He found at once 
well-intended and earnest co-operation from the 
Governor of Louisiana, William C. C. Claiborne. 

The hour of a great trial arrived when, on 
December 23d, the British landed, led on by Gen- 
eral Keane toward the left bank of the Mississ- 
ippi to a point within ten miles of New Orleans. 
He had 1,600 troops. Another detachment fol- 
lowed later, making 3,000 in arms. The total 
force of the ‘‘rascal red-coats’’ in pursuit of 
‘*beauty and booty’’ for the city’s capture was 
to be the availables out of 14,000 under General 
Sir Edward Packenham. He was a near relative 
of the Duke of Wellington. The ‘‘iron duke”’ 
was at first intended as commander of the 
forces sent to America. When he had recon- 
noitered his gfound, Keane determined to wait 
for the detachment named, took up a position 
and went into bivouac with his men. Shortly 
after noon of the 23d General Jackson’s scouts 
were skillfully reconnoitering. He resolved on 
a night assault on Keane’s forces. General Cof- 
fee, with 800 infantry and mounted men, moved 
so as to swing around the British right, and he 
attacked as soon as the war schooner Curoline, 
Captain Henley, with Commodore Patterson on 
board, belched her cannistered guns on the 
enemy from the river. The Caroline's fire was 
his signal for assault. Jackson moved his col- 
umn more directly on the enemy when they were 
thus between the two fires. His artillery and in- 
fantry force numbered about 2,000 effectives. 
General Carroll remained nearer the city, with 
his division in reserve. Governor Claiborne, 
commanding the militia, supported. The com- 
manding general’s order to them was to prevent 
any possible attempt of the enemy to enter the 
town. 

The British on every side were confounded at 
the audacity of this triple assault. In their ef- 
forts to regain lost ground they were repulsed at 
various points. Bloody hand-to-hand conflicts 
broke the ranks of the Continental conquerors 
into almost panic, when their reinforcements 
gave them fresh stamina. Jackson’s plan was 
prompt in attack. He had accomplished much 
of his purpose. 

Among the heroic leaders in this attack, on 


the night of 
Colonel John Y-auderdale, a native of Virginia, 
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but who with his family removed to Tennessee 
in his voung days, and whose father, a civil en- 
gineer and surveyor, acquired a fortune. He 
‘was with Jackson when he descended the Missis- 
sippi, and at Natchez in 1812. He had pre- 
viously, in 1803, gone with a company of militia, 
part of a land force, to assist in taking possession 
of Louisiana. In the Indian actions he became 
Lieutenant Colonel of Cavalry, receiving from 
General Coffee the highest commendations. He 
was wounded at Talladega, and while in this 
conclition the colonel of his regiment—his rela- 
tive and friend—joined with the majority of the 
men ina mutiny to return home. Humiliated 
at laearing this, Lauderdale, from his invalid 
cot, exclaimed : ‘‘ Would to God the ball which 
causes my confinement had passed through my 
head, that I might not have lived to witness the 
dishonor of my countrymen and my friend !” 
At the head of his regiment he displayed great 
military qualities in the attack on Pensacola. 
Ife was ordered to Baton Rouge. From Baton 
Rouge, in two days, he marched one hundred 
and twenty miles to New Orleans, and was op- 
portunely on hand on the night of the attack, 
December 23d. He commanded the extreme 
left of Coffee’s forces. Bravely charging on the 
British at the head of his command, he was 
mortally wounded in the head. When the 
British were routed at. this point, Lauderdale 
was found dead on the field, his sword firmly 
grasped, thus evincing in the agonies of death 
the determined courage which had characterized 
his career. He was buried in that battle ground, 
but it was an early care of Jackson to have his 
remains exhumed, and they were reinterred in 
a Protestant cemetery at New Orleans, with be- 
fitting military honors. 

On the 24th Jackson withdrew and sent for 
Carroll’s force, intending to renew the battle at 
dawn. In the meantime, however, he deter- 
mined to get nearer the city, and retired behind 
the Rodriquez Canal, which flowed between the 
Cypress Swamp and the Mississippi across the 
land, and of which with fresh dug earth ard 
cotton bales he made a capital barrier in any di- 
rect assault there on New Orleans. The enemy's 
eves were opened. They were dealing with a 
leader and with soldiers of metal not contem- 
nlated. Packenham landed on the 25th. He 
found that his loss in the previous Homeric 
night conflict was 400 killed and wounded. The 
Americans did not lose nearly so many. On 
the 28th he ordered an assault on the Rodriquez 
line. It was repulsed with carnage, and his 
forces were in some places entrapped in meshes 
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from which they escaped in flight, disordered 
and disheartened. He now began preparations 
for a regular siege, preparatory to the Battle of 
New Orleans, recorded clsewhere in the article 
specially devoted to Jackson. 

The accompanying plan, made by Major La- 
tour, United States Army engineer on the staff 
of our cominanding general, shows the position 
on the main point of attack. 

New Orleans was saved from a sack and cap- 
ture horrible to contemplate. The victory for- 
ever blasted the hopes of British conquest of the 
Mississippi, and of their power to enter on the 
destruction of the Republic from that direction. 
The mission of the son of the poor Irish exile, 
the orphan whose brothers and mother fell in 
the revolutionary struggle, the brave, pure- 
hearted citizen, the American general whom the 
people selected and trusted, was by that victory 
accomplished. 

Through the genius and God-given power of 
his sword, England’s bravest fell in a holocaust 
before the altar of liberty. 

At the breaking out of the War of 1812, there 
was slight organization of the Army Medical De- 
partment. However, as the troops marched to 
the frontier, general hospitals were established 
at Burlington, Vt., at Plattsburgh, N. Y., and 
later at Malone, N.Y. Burlington was the 
principal one, and was placed in charge of Dr. 
Joseph Lovell, Surgeon 9th United States In- 
fantry. He later became Surgeon General. 

The first Surgeon General of the Army was 
Dr. James Tilton, of Delaware. He had been 
distinguished in his profession in the Revolu- 
tionary War service. Dr. Francis Le Baron, of 
Massachusetts, was comunissioned as Apothecary 
General. In 1814, for the first time, army 
regulations defined the duties of medical officers 
in the army. Dr. Tilton retired in 1815, and 
died at Wilmington, in 1822, aged seventy-seven 
years. There were no reports of a medical 
nature of the campaign of the Gulf during 
1814—"15. But Jackson bore testimony to the 
medical staff, who ‘‘did their duty with their 
usual fidelity.”” He complimented Drs. Kerr 
and Flood in a general order, dated at Chal- 
mette, La, January 21st, 1815, which was 
placed in the archives by the Secretary of War, 
Hon. William HI. Crawford. = Dr. Lovell sue- 
ceeded to the Surgeon Generalship in 1818, 
which position he filled until 1836, the year of 
his death. The doctor was born in Boston, 
1788. In 1842 a handsome monument was 
erected to his memory in the Congressional 
Cemetery at the Capital. 
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a ‘§ VERYBODY who goes to 


Beef 


Rome knows the Fontana 
di Trevi. Rome is the 
City of Fountains, but 
this is the most beautiful 
of them all. One forgives 
the sprawling figures for 
the sake of the rush and sparkle of the water 
as it breaks over the natural stones and the 
green moss. Every right-minded traveler who 
wants to come back to Rome (and who does 
not ?) goes and drinks of this sparkling water and 
throws a scudo into the basin ; this, according to 
the old legend, makes one’s return quite certain. 

One April morning, quite early, before the 
city was well awake, a young English girl ran 
down from her hotel and performed this sacred 
rite. The air was fresh and keen, the streets 
very quiet, and she had the piazza to herself. 

The girl was young and tall ; she had dressed 
hastily in a long cloak and a Tam o’Shanter hat, 
and the hurried walk had given her a bright 
color. It was a pretty sight as she stood close to 
the edge of the basin, and having stooped and 
drank, she raised her coin and threw it with all 
her might into the foam and sparkle. As it cut 
the water she clapped her hands and cried, 
aloud : ‘‘ Now Iam sure to come back to dear 
old Rome!’ There should have been two 
sounds, the rush and murmur of the water and 
the clap of her hands, but there were three, and 
the third was the sharp snap,of a Kodak. In an 
instant her quick ears caught it, and turning she 
saw a young man coolly replacing his camera 
across his shoulder. 

She paused for a moment, just long enough to 
say to herself : ‘‘ English clothes, but not an En- 
glishman in them,’’ then she stepped up to him 
impetuously and said, flushing angrily : ‘‘ Next 
time you want a model you had hetter hire one 
on the steps of Trinité de’ Monti.”’ 

He answered (his blue eyes looking straight 
into her bright brown ones), ‘I don’t under- 

Stand English.” 

“you know enough to apologize,’’? she an- 

SWencd, Quickly. ‘“‘ Apologize first, and then de- 
Str, your film, and remeinber in future English 
lag ~ don’t like being snap-shotted by photo- 
& ac sStrangers.”’ 


"in Z 
Ww stamped het foot to emphasize her re- 


mark, and as a help to his foreign understand- 
ing. 

A smile came into his eyes as he answered, 
in very broken English, ‘‘ Much anger, little 
sin.”’ 

‘« Apologize,’’ she reiterated. ‘‘ Say after me, 
‘I am very sorry, and I beg your pardon.’ ”’ 

He said it like a boy at school. 

‘Now destroy the film.”’ 

‘*No, it will be pretty ; I keep it.”’ 

In a moment, before he could stop her, she 
pulled his camera from its case, withdrew the 
plug, touched the spring, and effectually de- 
stroyed the film. She handed it back to him 
with a little mock courtesy. 

“Tt is not done well,’’ he said, his fair face 
flushing angrily. 

She laughed mischievously, and said, ‘‘ Now 
you may go.”’ 

‘*T shall see you home,”’ he answered. 

‘‘No, thank you. English girls do some 
strange things, but they don’t usually walk 
about Rome with strangers.’’ 

‘“No longer are we strangers; we shall be 
friends, and you will walk with your friend.” 

There was a note of power, of authority, in his 
voice, which was very acceptable to the girl’s 
instincts. 

She fitted on her gloves deliberately, and said, 
less aggressively : ‘‘ No, I am at the Hotel de- 
Londres ; it is close here.’’ 

“Tt is my hotel also ; let us go.”’ 

‘“T accept the inevitable !’’? she answered. 
Then, bluntly: ‘‘ Who are you?’ 

‘*T am Dr. Ormskallen, from Sweden.”’ 

She tried to say it after him, then said: ‘‘It 
is quite an impossible name ; it breaks my teeth 
to say it. What is your Christian name ?”’ 

‘iCarl?? 

‘«That is better ; I will call you ‘Dr. Carl.’ 
My name is Margery Graham.”’ 

*¢ Am I then to call you Margery ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not ; you must call me Miss Gra- 
ham.”’ 

She found herself walking along the Via del 
Tritone in friendly conversation with am absolute 
stranger. \ 

Dr. Carl followed up his success. 

«* And you shall now show me to your people, 
and all will go well.» 


“HE OPENED HIS EYES AND MURMURED, ‘PUT ME FLAT ON THE GROUND. 


“Thave no people,’’ she answered, demurely. 

He paused for a moment, and then said, 
slowly: “‘ That is not well. Since when does the 
English girl travel alone ?”’ 

‘As regards this particular English girl, since 
last Tuesday. The fact is, I have people, but 
they are not available at present. My Aunt 
Jane represents my people, but I quarreled with 
her and left her in Florence.” 

_He answered only ‘So !’’ but, like all for- 
elgners, he put surprise, displeasure and inter- 
Togation into the monosyllable. 


“Yes; we quarreled over Giotto. Now, tell 
me honestly, do you like Giotto?” 

‘*T think he is a bad beast.’ 

She clapped her hands again, as she had done 
at the fountain. 

‘Ah, now you are my friend, indeed! He 
hasn’t the remotest idea of perspective,’’ she 
went on, ‘and then such frightfully bad draw- 
ing is inexcusable.’’ 

“Yes, and his joints so bad, such evil anat- 
omy.’’ 

“ Yes,’? she replied, warmly ; ‘ but there’s 
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another one as bad, or worse—a thing called 
Cimabue.”’ 

““Yes, him I hate also; he does saints like this.”’ 

Then Dr. Carl fell into the angular attitudes, and 
put on the vague expression of a Cimabue saint. 

‘¢That is the identical person,’’ replied she. 
‘Tf you were put in green tea-gown drapery, 
you'd be a perfect early Italian saint. Still I 
think Giotto is my special abhorrence ; but Aunt 
Jane adores him, wallows in him; she spent 
two whole days in the Bardi Chapel, sat on a 
camp-stool, and sighed and murmured. I sat on 
another and swore—inwardly only, of course ; 
the third day I struck, and said I would go to 
Rome for a time, and then rejoin her, and so I 
am here, and Aunt Jane is still on her camp- 
stool in the Bardi Chapel. She never looks at 
anything later than the thirteenth century.” 

They passed the steps of the Trinita de’ Monti. 

‘Don’t forget,”’ she said, looking up at him 
mischievously, ‘‘that is where models are to be 
hired ; I think they only charge a france an hour.’’ 

‘‘And you stood to me for nothing,’’ he an- 
swered, laughingly. 

‘*No,’’ she replied, ‘‘it cost you one whole 
film.”’ 

They were now at their hotel, and paused for 
a moment in the entrance. He looked at her 
with mingled feelings. She jostled all his good 
steady-going Swedish proprieties; she puzzled 
him, vexed him, attracted him and repulsed 
him; there was a directness, a frankness, a 
freshness about her that bewildered him. But 
was it all right? He stood so long silent that at 
last she said, laughingly : 

‘You are weighing all the pros and cons about 
me; it’s a man’s slow, logical method. If we 
ever meet again, tell me to what conclusion you 
come. She gave him her hand frankly. He 
held it a moment, and said, laboriously : 

“*T think I shall be glad you live in the nine- 
teenth and not in the thirteenth century.”’ 

‘* By the bye,’’ she added, ‘you seem to un- 
derstand English pretty well.’’ 

‘*Yes,”? he said; ‘‘but I never shall when 
You speak it angrily to me.”’ 

She laughed and was gone. He took a ciga- 
rette and lit it. 

“Still it is strange,’ he said to himself, 
“alone, so young and wild ; but then they are 

41] etrange—the English girls.’’ 
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yoy met again next day. He was walking 
a street leading to the Corso, and saw a 
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crowd round a carriage. As usual, the excited 
Italians were all talking and gesticulating. At 
once he pushed his way in, and to his surprise he 
saw the young English girl in the centre of the 
throng. Everybody seemed talking at and to 
her, and she with flushed cheeks and bright eyes 
was vehemently replying, half in English, half 
-in Italian. 

‘What is the matter?’ he said, pushing his 
way to her side. 

“‘The matter!’ she cried, ‘‘that is the mat- 
ter !’? and she pointed to the horse in the car- 
riage. It was a deplorable object—a large sore 
on the haunch and another under the collar. 
“And this wretch!’ she cried, flashing round on 
the driver, ‘thrashed the poor creature till he 
could hardly stand. Lhit him with my sun- 
shade, and then a crowd came round.”’ 

‘“Gently,”’ replied Dr. Carl; ‘‘ that was not a 
good way to work—it does harm, and no good 
at all.” 

He offered her his arm, and took her out of 
the crowd. 

She dropped his arm and said, ‘‘Gio back and 
help the horse ; I can take care of myself.” 

But the crowd had melted as quickly as it had 
gathered, She waited in a doorway, and then 
thev walked back to the hotel together. 

“Tt is no good,”’ he said, rebukingly, “‘ to lose 
one’s temper.”’ 

“When one sees a shameful thing done,” she 
flashed back, ‘‘one does not stop to reason and 
chop logie.”’ 

“Tt makes one ridiculous, and 

“What on earth does that matter?’ she cried. 
“You think too much of yourself and your own 
dignity.”’ ; 

“T thought of yours,” he added, parenthetic- 
ally. 

“J would not mind being laughed at, all the 
length and breadth of the Corso, if I could help 
a suffering animal. I think you Swedes have 
ice in vour veins, instead of blood.”’ 

He looked at her quietly out of his calm blue 
eyes, and merely added, slowly, ‘(I do not think 
it wise.”’ ; 

She looked at him angrily out of her flashing 
brown eves. 

You have one or two things to learn, Dr. 
Carl, and amongst them is this, that wise or un- 
wise, it is at any rate our English custom to 
sacrifice one’s own dignity and comfort, if one 
can prevent suffering.” 

Then she passed him like a flash and ran up 
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the staircase. 
When half way up she remembered she had 
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never thanked him for helping her out of the 
street row, so she ran down and caught him as 
he was drawing on his gloves in the doorway. 
She rushed at her thanks impetuously. 

“T really am grateful for your help, though I 
forgot to thank you ; you got me out of a row 
beautifully. You see, I was thinking all the 
time of the horse.’’ 

He followed her rapid utterance with diffi- 
culty. 

“Do all those quick words only mean, ‘ Thank 
you, Dr. Carl?’ ”’ 

“Yes ; that and no more.”’ 

Just outside the hotel was a flower-girl, with 
bunches of sweet violets. In a moment she had 
bought one and placed it in his button-hole, say- 
ing, ‘‘ You were my knight, and see, I have dec- 
orated vou !’ 

He paused a little, puzzled, and then said, 
slowly, ‘‘ It is a great reward for small service.”’ 

He went on his way méditatively. In his 
slow, deliberate Scandinavian fashion he was 
weighing her in the balance, comparing her with 
the steady, solid girls of his own circle, above 
all, bringing her to the test of his own house- 
hold, thinking what his mother would say of a 
girl who ran about the world alone, pinned flow- 
ers in strange men’s button-holes, and talked 
and acted and lived as freely and independently 
as he did himself—perhaps more so. And 
whilst he was walking along the Roman strects 
thinking, and slowly vexing his soul, she was 
back in her hotel, and, standing in her bed- 
room, quickly summarized him on her finger- 
tips : ‘‘ A good, frank, noble nature, slow,’’ (and 
a touch on her thumb) ‘‘ vain, selfish, amiable, 
emotional and limited ’’; then the left hand he- 
ing exhausted, she summed all up in a compre- 
hensive, ‘‘ Poor Dr. Carl!’ and then, finally, 
‘Dear Dr. Carl !’ 
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Tury met in picture galleries, in churches, in 
the shops, in the streets and in the hotel. He 
asked her to let him drive her out to Tivoli, and 
she declined. 

**T want to come,’’ she said frankly, ‘‘ but, 
for all that, I decline.’’ 

They had begun to re-act on each other, with- 
out knowing it themselves. She had broken 
down his stolid slow manner of viewing things, 
and he hed sobered and steadied her wilder 
flights. Sometimes she had outbursts, her vivid 
electric nature dashing itself against his quiet 
impassive strength. Once she lost her temper, 
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and having been beaten in an argument she took 
to rating him about being selfish. 

“You are dawdling through life; all your 
strength and manhood are wasted in eating, 
sleeping, putting on smart clothes and taking 
things easy. Rome and its antiquities are noth- 
ing to you; your mind seems never more than 
half awake ; you are selfish to the core; it would 
need an earthquake to rouse you.”’ 

He looked at her glowing ‘face with half a 
smile in his blue eyes. ‘‘I think you are my 
earthquake, for often you stir me very deep.”’ 

When she saw his smile she grew still more 
angry. ‘‘Ah, if only I could stir you, get you 
out of your narrow groove, lift vou to higher 
efforts, wider views! All your energies centre 
on yourself.’’ 

He kept his temper admirably, never even 
questioned her right to scold him. He said in 
answer, ‘‘T shall try to be better for your sake.”’ 

‘No; not for my sake, for your own, for hu- 
manity’s, for His sake’’—she pointed to a cruci- 
fix ina shop window. Her anger had passed 
and left her silent and tired; she said little more 
till they reached the hotel, then she asked him 
suddenly, ‘‘What are you doing to-morrow 
morning ?”’ 

“T am going out from ten till one.” 

“T want you to take me for a farewell visit to 
the Colosseum. Put off your engagement.”’ 

“Tt cannot be put off.’”? There was a mock- 
ing light in his eves as he spoke; she was seized 
with sudden curiosity. 

“Ts it so important? What is it? Is it pleas- 
ure or business? Tell me at once.”’ 

(<3 No.’ 

She drew with the point of her parasol in the 
gravel. ‘‘ Well, never mind, I shall find out.’”’ 

He smiled, bowed and left her. 

A little after one o’clock, from her window 
overlooking the Piazza di Spagna she saw him 
drive back to the hotel. She made a note of the 
number of the carriage and of the driver. At 
three o’clock she hailed the man and told him 
to drive her out to the Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
She spoke Italian fairly well, and when out in 
the open she knelt on the back seat and began 
her inquiries. 

‘Where did vou take the signor to this morn- 
ing?” 

Instantly the driver was interested. ‘‘Ah, the 
good doctor? Why, I drove him to his work.”’ 

“Wis work! What work ?”’ 

Poes not the signorina know, three times a 
week he goes to the poorest part of Rome and 
doctors all the poor people for nothing? They 
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all know him and love him; the children run to 
meet him; he is very wise, and so tender. I 
myself have a bad chest, and he has done it 
great good.”’ 

She grew pale, and said quietly, 
changed my mind. 
back to the hotel.’’ 

At dinner she saw him across the room; he 
bowed and smiled. As he passed her going out 
she touched his sleeve and said, ‘‘I wish to 
speak to you in ten minutes in the corridor on 
the first floor.’’ 

He took out his watch and said, ‘‘In ten min- 
utes.” 

He was a few minutes late, and she stood in 
the dimly-lit corridor, tapping her foot im- 
patiently on the ground. Soon he came saunt- 
ering along, humming an air from Verdi. “A 
hundred pardons,”’ he said, ‘‘if I have kept you 
waiting.” 

She began without preface. ‘‘I want to tell 
you that I am sorry for all the bitter, cruel and 
untrue things I said to you yesterday. I know 
them to be untrue now, for I know what you 
have done here in Rome; it is noble and worthy 
of you, and I honor you. Will you forgive me 
and try to forget all I said ?”’ 

He would have spoken, but she stayed him. 
The tears stood in her eyes, but she held them 
back bravely. 

‘‘T don’t feel worthy to touch your hand 
again.’’ In an instant he held out both his 
hands, and she clasped them; then, before he 
could stay her she raised one to her lips and 
kissed it, and then fled down the corridor. He 
called after her, but she had gone. He stood a 
moment in deep thought, then he raised his 
hand and kissed the place she had touched. 


“T have 
It is very hot, drive me 
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‘*Do you play?’ she said to him quite sud- 
denly and Apropos of nothing at all. 

‘‘T am a practical man,’’ he answered; ‘I 
know nothing of music.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*The placid level Scandinavian type must al- 
ways have some outlet ; you have yours, and I 
think it is music. I did not ask if you under- 
Stood music, I asked if you plaved.”’ 

That evening he passed through the music 
Sa}oon, and she rose from a quiet corner and 
Said to aa with a pretty imperative gesture, 
pyay! 
we sat down submissively to the piano and 
i ad a simple little subject with one hand ; 
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then he began to expand it, filling it out with a 
series of beautiful harmonies. He had a soit, 
caressing touch, the power of a man and the 
delicacy of a woman ; it grew under his hand. 

He had not played a dozen notes before he 
heard Margery say, softly, under her breath, ‘I 
thought so.’”? He was playing his best, his 
mood was good, and the subtle charm of a re- 
sponsive and sympathetic listener was acting on 

him. He had a story in his head, and he was 

telling it to her through: his music. She had 

moved to the side of the piano, and was leaning 

on it, her face hidden in her hands. Usually he 

was not perceptive, but music always heightened 

his faculties, and he noticed the tender grace of 

her bent neck, the poise of the delicate head, 

and all the harmonious lines of her falling dra- 

peries. A light came into his blue eyes. He 
knew he was playing his best; his soul went 

into his music ; he filled the room with ringing 

chords, with a sudden rush of fervor and hope, 

with an indescribable elation and joy ; and then, 

when all was at its highest level, came a first 

hint of trouble and doubt, the minor key grew 

deeper in its sorrow and despair, the very atmos- 

phere scemed full of grief and terror; but just 

toward the end came a note or two of peace and 

rest, and then, silence. 

The girl’s hands dropped from her face. She 
was white to her very lips; her face was tear- 
stained. She whispered, softly, ‘‘And so he 
died ?”’ 

He answered as softly : 
was best so.”’ 

Their eyes met fora moment. Neither spoke; 
no words were needed. She walked unsteadily 
to the door and was gone. 


‘Yes, he died ; and it 
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Tuey did not mect for two days; then he 
came to her after breakfast, and said, ‘‘1 want to 
show you my photographs, the fruits of my Ko- 
dak.?? He had journeyed through Egypt, and 
in one or two of the pictures he himself appeared 
standing on break-neck places on the tops of tow- 
ers and gateways. ‘It is a weakness of mine. I 
loved climbing as a boy, I love it as a man.” 

‘Why do you do it?” she asked, in her blunt 
way. ‘It seems to me mere bravado.”’ 

‘I suppose it is,’ he answered, naively. rel 
have strong limbs, a steady head and _& sure 
foot, and I like to use them; you English like 
bravado. Look at your men who bathe in your 
park in the ice and snow ; it is folly, and I will 
be foolish also.’’ 
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“You have a mother?’ 

“Yes; but when I see a difficult thing that 
others flinch from, the devil enters into me, and 
Ido it.” 

There was a strange languor about her as she 
sat thete wearily turning the photos. She gath- 
ered them together in a neat heap, patting the 
edges in order. She said, without looking up, 

‘‘T am going back to Florence to Aunt Jane to- 
morrow.’” 

She had wondered if he would show any sur- 
prise or regret, but to her amazement he laughed, 
saying, in quite cheerful ‘tones, ‘‘So, to-mor- 
row! Why, I shall hardly have time to pack.” 

In an instant she understood, and a wave of 
delicious joy filled her heart; her languor had 
vanished, but she answered, quietly : ‘‘ What has 
your packing to do with my leaving ?”’ 

‘‘Only,’’ he answered, gayly, ‘‘ because I go 
also to see Florence and Aunt Jane; and now 
this is our last night in Rome, let us go to the 
Colosseum ; it is nearly full moon, and it will 
be beautiful.” 

«Yes, we will go,”’ she answered, delightedly. 
And when the evening came they went. 

The vast building was wrapped in profound 
peace. They sauntered round the galleries, and 
Rome lay at their feet, bathed in the vivid 
Italian moonlight ; then they stood in the great 
arena and thought of the old days. 

‘*Of what are you thinking?’ she asked, 
suddenly, breaking the silence. 

‘‘Of the gladiators and the love of conquest, 
and of the triumphs of strength. And you?’ 

‘* Of the martyrs, and of endurance, and of 
the triumph that comes afterward.”’ 

‘Would you die for a perhaps?” 

“€T don’t know, it is much to ask ; 
way, I could suffer for it.’’ 

She shuddered a little and drew her cloak 
round her, and then in a moment or two she 
missed him. She was startled at finding herself 
alone, and called his name, impatiently ; then 
she saw him far above her, standing on a tower- 
ing piece of broken wall. The moonlight fell full 
upon him, and she could see the gleam of his 
blue eyes. She called again to him in a panic of 
fear : ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, come down !”’ 

His laugh rang back in answer, and she then saw 
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him take the bunch of violets she had given him 
days ago and lovingly kiss it. At that moment 
the stones on which he stood crumbled and gave 
way. He staggered, snatched at a broken cor- 

nice, but it broke in his hand, and with a ter- 

rible crash he fell at her feet. With him came 

a shower of broken stones and dust, all the 

echoes of the vast building waking to the rush 

of the falling masonry. She was not the woman 

to scream or faint; in a moment she had his. 
head on her bosom, found his pocket flask, un- 

screwed it with her teeth and poured some Cog- 

nac down his throat. She never flinched or lost 

her head; she slipped her hand over his heart 

and felt that it still beat; only her face in the 

moonlight was as the face of quite an old woman. 

A little stream of blood trickled from his lips. 

He opened his eyes and murmured, ‘‘ Put me 

flat on the ground.”’ 

She laid him down softly, and stretching her- 
self beside him she bent her head close to his. 
Once more his lips quivered, ‘‘ Don’t go for help, 
my back is broken. Let me die alone with you. 
You see the music told us true—‘and so he 
died.’ ” 

She held his hand close in hers. 
whispered in reply, ‘‘Oh, Carl!” 

He spoke again: ‘‘I love you.”’ 

She gave a little dry sob; her hand tightened 
on his. ‘‘ Yes, dear, I know.”’ 

Then he said, ‘‘Keep my violets for me al- 
ways.’? There was a moment of silence, and as 
the gray shadow stole slowly across his face he 
whispered, ‘‘Kiss me.’’ Their lips met in one 
long kiss and clung together till the end came. 

* * * Ok * 

It is true that Margery had drank of the waters 
of the Trevi and thrown her coin into the magic 
fountain, and though the spell is infallible she 
never came back to Rome. 

The years pass by, and there are gray hairs 
amidst the brown. She lives for others—a 
noble, self-denying life as a hospitable nurse. 

‘He would have liked it,’? she said; ‘‘it will 
bring me a little closer to him.’”’ And now in 
place of the pain and smart has come a beauti- 
ful strong peace, so that when people look into 
her ‘eyes they say, ‘‘She has a face like a bene- 
diction.”’ 
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A PROBABLE GIORGIONE. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


I am about to commit the sin of all others the 
most heinous in a student of art—that is, to pro- 
pose a new attribution for a picture which I have 
as yet studied only in photographic reproduc- 

-tions, the original being in the distant gallery of 

the Hermitage at St. Petersburg; and that I have 
not yet had the good fortune to visit. Never- 
theless, the point involved is one of such im- 
portance to those who are interested in the study 
of Venetian art, and the work to be discussed is 
one of such freshness and beauty that I cannot 
resist the temptation of seeking quand méme, with 
such means as are now within my reach, to as- 
certain its right name and place in art, even 
though by so doing I should lay myself open to 
the obvious reproach of showing undue haste 
and temerity. 

A detailed description of the picture to which 
reference is made is rendered unnecessary by the 
reproduction on page 32, taken by permission of 
Messrs. Braun & Co., from a fine autotype ex- 
ecuted by them from the original. It is, indeed, 
upon this autotypic reproduction and a reduc- 
tion of it in that- useful publication, the Klassis- 
cher Bilderschatz, that I am relying in what I 
have to say about the work. 

In the catalogue (1869) of the Hermitage col- 
lection it is described as follows: ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child, by Titian. The Virgin is seated in a 
niche, the back of which is ornamented with a 
colored mosaic; she holds on her knees the In- 
fant Christ—(dimensions, 0°87 metre by 0°76 
metre). This picture is painted in the style of 
Titian’s master, Giovanni Bellini.”’ I find no 
mention of the painting in the main authorities 
on the.subject; but this may possibly be because 
I have not searched with any great diligence. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in their elab- 
orate and comprehensive ‘‘ Life of Titian,’ dis- 
cuss other St. Petersburg pictures, but not this 
one. The superbly illustrated volume of M. 
Georges Lafenestre, ‘‘La Vie et L’CEuvre du 
Titien,’? published in 1887, contains no reference 
to my picture. Lastly, the greatest authority 
on the subject, Giovanni Morelli—the critic who 
has done more than any other to dissipate the 

clouds which, since the early sixteenth century, 
have enveloped the art and the personality of 
"orgione and to distinguish him from his fol- 
OW. and imitators—is also silent, no doubt 
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oy se Jae never found his way to St. Peters- 


burg, and knew its artistic treasures only through 
reproductions. 

I am ignorant of the history of the work,* all 
that I can gather about it, by inference, from the 
Hermitage catalogue, being that it did not enter 
the Imperial gallery with the group of Titians 
which in 1850 were purchased from the Barba- 
rigo collection at Venice. 

More and more as I have familiarized myself 
with Messrs. Braun’s reproduction of the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child ’’ has the conviction grown upon 
me that we have here not an early Titian, as 
has been assumed, but that much rarer thing, 
a genuine Giorgione. How important it would 
be to establish as a fact what for the present 
must remain at the best a conjecture, appears 
clearly when we consider that only two represen- 
tations of the same subject by Giorgio Barbarelli 
are known to exist—these being the great ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child between St. Liberale and St. 
Francesco d’ Assisi’? at Castelfranco and the 
“Madonna and Child between St. Anthony of 
Padu and St. Roch,’’ in the Prado Gallery at 
Madrid. t 

Let us first see how it differs from similar 
works of the young Titian in his Giorgionesque 
phase and then observe how well it takes its 
place with the most typical of the now recog- 
nized Giorgiones. The carliest in the date of 
the ‘“‘Madonnas’’? which can be ascribed with 
certainty to Titian is the so-called ‘‘ Zingarella”’ 
(Gypsy Madonna) or ‘‘ Vierge au Parapet,”’ in 
the Imperial Gallery of Vienna. While there is 
manifest a family likeness between the two 
works—as there may well be, seeing that they 
both spring direct from the last and most sump- 
tuous phase of old Giambellino’s art—the differ- 
ences are at least as striking as the resemblances. 
Titian’s Madonna is the woman of the Poor 
beautified by maternity, but not spitae ry 
any higher divinity; that which I ascri a 
Giorgione is nearer to the latest type of Giam rs 
lino, as exemplified in the great altar-piece 0 
St. Zaccaria at Venice ©1505) and the “* Madonna 
and Child in a Landscape”? of 1510 at the Bes 
—to say nothing of im termediate works which it 
is unnecessary for the present purpose a aa 


*It isa panel transferred to canvas. 
+ Still officially catalogued there as by Lae ea 
but by Giovanni Morelli given hack tO ate ES : 
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rate. Still, it is a new type evolved out of the 
old, with less of the sacred character, with less 
aloofness from the worshipper than is to be 
found in even the latest and most human crea- 
tions of Bellini, but with a tremulous sweetness, 
a womanliness of the higher and more spiritual- 
ized order, which makes ample amends. Then 
the type of the Bambino differs entirely in the 
two pictures. That in the ‘‘ Zingarella’’ is char- 
acteristically Titianesque, precisely such as we 
find again in the Cupid of the so-called ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love’’ at the Borghese Gallery and 
inthe amorini of the ‘‘Three Ages’’ at Bridge- 
water House. The hands of the ‘‘ Zingarella”’ 
are much coarser and heavier than those emi- 
nently Giorgionesque ones of the St. Petersburg 
Madonna, there are marked differences, too, in 
the cast and type of the draperies, which can 
best be appreciated by a comparison of the two 
examples here reproduced. 

There appears to me to be just such a differ- 
ence in the quality of the informing spirit in 
these two works as may be noted between that 
early Giorgionesque work, the ‘‘Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love’’ of Titian and the great ‘‘Venus”’ of 
Giorgione himself, in the Dresden Gallery. 

If we take the other Giorgionesque ‘‘ Holy 
Families’’ of the master of Cadore, we find that 
the more we advance in the direction of maturity 
and distinctiveness the further we get from the 
St. Petersburg picture. In the so-called ‘‘ Ma- 
done aur cerises”’ of the Vienna Gallery, Titian, 
though he reveals his affiliation to Giorgione, is 
already unmistakably himself, as he is, indeed, 
in the “Madonna and Child with St. Bridget” 
in the Madrid Gallery, though this last work is 
still officially given to Barbarelli. 

The St. Petersburg ‘‘ Madonna”’ must, on the 
other hand, be compared, among genuine Giorgi- 
ones, with the two altar-pieces already men- 
tioned, with the Dresden ‘‘Venus,’’ and the 
Louvre “ Concert champétre.’’ The exquisite 
beauty of the Madonna is redeemed from what 
might otherwise appear an undue sensuousness, 
by that singular and almost classic purity of 
feature which almost invariably distinguishes 
the female type of Giorgione. The physiognomy 
bears no doubt the strongest resemblance to that 
of the Madonnas in the Madrid and Castelfranco 
Pictures ; yet, allowing for the necessary differ- 
ences of expression, it is even more strikingly 
akin to that of the Dresden ‘‘ Venus,’’ and of the 
undraped female figure standing at the well, in 
the ‘Concert champétre’’ of the Louvre. Par- 

ticularly to be noted is the soft, rippling flow of 
the parted hair in all three examples, and the 
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straight line made by the nose and the brow. 
Titian, even when he most avowedly strove for 
the Giorgionesque ideal, as in the ‘‘ Profane 
Love,’’ and the amorous shepherdess of the 
‘Three Ages,’? never so elevated and spiritual- 
ized a type of beauty naturally of the sensuous 
order. The figure of the Bambino in the St. 
Petersburg picture is less modern, and of a less 
supple beauty than that in the Castelfranco pic- 
ture, but it very nearly approaches to the type 
of the Infant Christ in the altar-piece of Madrid, 
having all its naireté and more than its pathos. 
There has already been occasion to note the 
Giorgionesque type of the hands in our picture; 
the left one supporting the Infant Christ is al- 
most the counterpart in reverse of the hand 
which the poet Antonio Broccardo presses to his 
breast in the portrait by Giorgione at the Buda- 
Pesth Gallery. Giorgione’s draperies in his 
finest works, and especially in the Castelfranco 
‘‘Madonna,”’ are studied with extraordinary 
care, and show by their differences of fold and 
break and make and quality of the stuff, with a 
truth hardly equalled by any other Venetian 
master. 

In this connection should be noted the puck- 
ered folds of the Virgin’s bodice—as in the 
Castelfranco picture—the light flow of her dia- 
phanous vail, and then the bold, splendid cast 
of her outer mantle. A feature of great interest 
in the composition, and one which distinguishes 
it from almost all others in the class to which it 
belongs, is the curious niche.or throne on which 
the Virgin sits. This is not ornamented, like 
the altar-pieces of Giovanni Bellini, Carpaccio, 
Cima, Marco Marziale, and other contemporaries, 
with the typical Byzantino-Venetian gold mo- 
saic, but so far as can be made out from the re- 
production, with an inlay of colored marbles 
rather coarsely applied to architecture of a class- 
ical type. Another curious and very significant 
feature is the plain hoop-like nimbus round the 
heads of the Madonna and Child ; this is to be 
found again, done in identical fashion, in the 
Madrid ‘‘ Holy Family with St. Antony and St. 
Roch,’’ but not in the Castelfranco altar-pieee— 
which would, so far, tend to show that the last- 
named work is in order of date the latest of the 
series, 

To me it appears, I must confess, even in the 
reproduction, to breathe the very spirit of Giorgi- 
one, to exhale that perfume, of a rare and inde- 
finable exquisiteness which belongs to Giorgione 
and to none other ; with which nothing even in 
the more mature and splendid art of Titian can 
be exactly paralleled. 


NNA AND CHILD. 


st- Petersburg. From the Photograph 
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By FREDERICK R. BURTON. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ JOSEPH HELMUTH’s GOLTz,” ‘‘ DISAPPEARED,” ‘‘ HER WEDDING INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 
War was Over,” ‘‘ THE WoMAN’sS GAME,” Etc, 


» HEY were now in front of 
the house where Char- 
lotte had found Leighton, 
and there she left him to 
return home with a light- 
er heart and a more con- 
fident hope for the future 
than in the morning she 


had believed possible. 

Holmes again took his place upon the piazza 
and resumed his consumption of tobacco. He 
was particularly glad that Count von Praeger was 
occupied at tennis, for it gave him time to 
recover from the commotion of his interview 
with Charlotte. 

He took a letter from Robinson out of his 
pocket, and read it through several times. It was 
very brief, but it nec. not be quoted here ; the 
substance of it was, that as Robinson regarded 
him as a sincere friend of the Crawford family, 
he, Robinson, asked that Holmes should keep 
an eye upon Count von Preger constantly with- 
out letting anybody know of the espionage, and 
keep Robinson informed by telegraph of the 
count’s movements if the count should before 
noon of the following day attempt to leave Scars- 
dale. 

Explicit instructions where given as to where 
Robinson could be reached by wire, and Holmes 
was assured in the most positive terms that the 
happiness of the entire Crawford family de- 
pended upon his faithfulness in keeping the 
watch. 

Leighton had surmised that the much talked 
of robbery was at the bottom of Robinson’s 
request, but he had no real knowledge of the 
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situation until after his interview with Char- 
lotte. 

It was late in the afternoon when the game of 
tennis was concluded, and Carroll strolled away 
from the house alone. Holmes promptly went 
across, and sent up his card to Von Preger. 
The count came down to the drawing-room with 
quite as much manifestation of pleasure as if his 
caller were a lady. Holmes broke in upon his 
greetings abruptly. 

“‘Count,’’ he said, ‘‘you have made a con- 
temptible proposition to Miss Crawford.”’ 

‘**Choose your language more carefully, sir,’’ 
interrupted the count, hotly, ‘‘ or I shall demand 
the satisfaction ae 

‘** Nonsense ! Outside of a German university, 
the days of dueling are past. I said that you 
had made a contemptible proposition to Miss 
Crawford. It gives me pleasure to inform you 
that the lady is betrothed to me ; now, if you’re 
going to make any row about it, don’t you think 
you had better have your trouble with me?” 

The count stared at his visitor in perplex- 
ity. 

‘Of course,’’ he said, presently, with an as- 
sumption of hauteur, ‘‘ I offer you my congratu- 
lations, but I don’t think I fully understand 
your reason for coming here.”’ 

‘You will when you have thought it over,’’ 
retorted Holmes. ‘‘It’s very simple. Whatever 
you do or attempt to do to trouble Miss Craw- 
ford you will have to reckon with me. You 
are intending to call on her to-night to get her 
answer to your proposition. I advise you not 
to go.”’ 

‘You are insolent, sir.” 


* Begun in the May number. 
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‘“It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowl- 
edge that. I have nothing further to say ex- 
cept that if you presume to go to The Towers 
this evening you will go with me.” 

With this Holmes wished the count a very 
good-afternoon and strolled away. He was 
highly satisfied with his interview, but he was 
in great doubt as to what its ultimate effect 
upon the count would be, and he felt that his 
duty to Robinson demanded that the watch on 
Von Preeger should be kept up still. Accord- 
ingly he lingered in the vicinity of the Trueman 
house until far into the evening. 

He saw Carroll return, and later saw lights in 
the dining-room that showed that the household 
was at dinner. Hours passed, and one after an- 
other lights appeared in the chamber windows, 
only to be extinguished after a brief interval. 

Leighton was undeniably hungry, and he 
would have been glad of a reasonable excuse for 
concluding his watch and returning home, but 
he hung on doggedly with the feeling that he 
never should be able to forgive himself if, owing 
to any slip of his, Robinson’s plan, whatever it 
might be, should miscarry. 

It was along toward midnight when he at last 
saw somebody issue from the Trueman house and 
cross the lawn. Leighton hastened to slip be- 
hind a tree near a street lamp, keeping in the 
shadow. He soon recognized the count. 

Von Preeger had avoided the.gravel walk in 
crossing the lawn, but once his feet were on the 
street sidewalk, he proceeded rapidly and with- 
out caution. Holmes followed him. 

He saw the count turn into the street that led 
up to Putney Villas and The Towers. He won- 
dered whether the German had resolved upon 
some desperate plan by which to convulse the 
Crawfords with new terrors, and he began to 
accuse himself of neglect in not having provided 
himself with a revolver. 

Up the hill strode the count, and dodging 
along from tree to tree followed Leighton. When 
he came to the gate that opened upon Professor 
Hubbard’s property the count paused and turned 
around. On the alert for such a contingency, 
Leighton dodged behind a tall gate-post and 
waited. Peering around the edge he saw that 
the count was looking about him as if to make 
certain whether anybody was stirring in the vi- 
cinity. Apparently satisfied that he was safe 
from observation, he opened the gate noise- 
lessly and went in. Leighton followed with 
more wonderment than before. 

He was surprised when he reached the gate to 
find that the count was not in sight. Was it 
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possible that he had got into the house so soon? 
As Robinson had done on a previous occasion, 
Leighton began to prowl around the house to 
see what might be discovered. He presently 
heard a slight noise that caused him to stop in 
the shelter of a giant rose-bush and look toward 
the window that opened upon the professor’s 
laboratory. 

All was dark inside. The professor had ap- 
parently retired for the night ; there was a light 
scratching sound, and then a tiny flame glowed 
just beneath the window. By its light Leighton 
could see that the count was on his knees. He 
had struck a match and was moving it about 
near the ground, evidently in search of some- 
thing. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ROBINSON’S EXPERIMENT. 

Ir was a Monday when May Waring and her 
mother arrived at Scarsdale on the Hudson and 
began their eventful visit at The Towers. 

The engagement party had taken place on the 
following Tuesday, and on the evening of the 
next day Robinson had arrived. and begun his 
investigations. In point of time, he had no 
more than made a beginning before Myron dis- 
missed him in anger, for it was early Thursday 
afternoon when Robinson took his departure ; 
then came Friday, with Count von Preeger’s ex- 
traordinary proposition to Charlotte Crawford. 

To her intense relief he had not appeared to 
demand her answer on Friday evening. She 
had not heard from her now accepted suitor, 
Leighton Holmes, but that very fact made her 
more at ease, although she was now experienc- 
ing, for the first time, that longing for a presence 
that arises so strongly from acknowledged love. 

Cold as she had been to Leighton during all 
the years of his patient courtship, she was now 
conscious that her heart was wholly his, that it 
had been all the time, and that it had needed 
only some stirring event just such as had hap- 
pened to reveal her own feelings to herself. 

When Saturday morning came her one great 
hope was that Leighton would call, and that 
was more because she wanted to see him for his 
own sake than because of news that he might 
bring relative to the discomforture of Von 
Preeger. 

Such is the usual selfishness of love in its 
beginnings. With charming self interest it 
blinds the eyes largely to the needs and possible 
distress of others. 

Holmes did not call on Saturday morning, 
but another person did whose coming interested 
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as much as it surprised the inmates of The 
Towers. 

One of the first trains from New York 
brought investigator Charlie Robinson to Scars- 
dale. There was a trace of his indifferent com- 
posure in his demeanor, but only a trace. His 
pace was rapid, and there was a quiet glow of 
determination and foreseen triumph in his eyes. 

He declined the importunities of the two or 
three hackmen at the station, and walked up 
through the village to the drugstore, where the 
local telegraph office was situated. He inquired 
-there if any messages had come for him, and, on 
receiving word to the contrary, instructed the 
operator to dispatch any that might come dur- 
ing the day with all possible haste to The Tow- 
ers. Then he went on up the hill. 

He looked at Professor Hubbard’s house with 
a grim smile as he passed. He noticed that 
the gate was open, and at the parlor window, 
the curtain of which was raised, he saw the pro- 
fessor’s black cat looking out. 

‘*T’ve got it in for your master,’’ said Robin- 
son to himself, but mentally addressing the cat, 
‘Cand you might tell him that he had better 
look sharp.”’ 

He shook his hand playfully at the cat. 

Vic, perceiving that he was seen, stood up on 
his hind feet and clawed and struck the window- 
pane, at the same time opening his jaws and 
emitting a piercing ‘‘ miaow.” 

“Wants to get out, doesn’t he,’’ thought Rob- 
inson. ‘‘ Well, the professor has probably gone 
marketing and left his companion alone. We 
will cheer your solitude before the day is over, 
Mr. Cat, but it won’t be for long, for if I’m not 
mistaken we shall be able to put the professor in 
closer quarters than a commodious little house 
surrounded by a flower garden. 

‘‘T don’t think they will let you visit him, 
either, Mr. Cat, for there would be danger that 
you might gnaw in two the bars behind which 
he will look out upon a mighty small section of 
the world, and a gloomy one at that.’’ 

The investigator was in a very confident state 
of mind, for he pursued such pleasant recollec- 
tions, amusing himself with the catastrophy that 
he planned to bring upon Professor Hubbard, 
until he arrived at the gate to The Towers. 
Then he pulled himself together, set his features 
upon inscrutable lines, abandoned his rapid 
strides for a languid walk, and slowly crossed 
the lawn to the front door. 

Tt so happened that Myron and May were just 
then starting fora walk. They had come from 
the breakfast table, where not only had they had 
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the companionship of Mrs. Crawford and Char- 
lotte, but also of Mrs. Waring. 

This lady was still suffering somewhat from 
recent nervous excitement, but to one who had 
never seen her before she would not have ap- 
peared to be an invalid, for reticence, reserve and 
a certain atmosphere of timidity are not to be set 
down as symptoms of disease. 

Myron opened the door before Robinson had 
put his hand upon the bell. His surprise at 
seeing Robinson was so great that for a moment 
Myron could not tell whether to be glad or sorry. 

His coming indicated the reopening of the 
matter that Myron was trying to hush up, while 
at the same time it gave the distressed young 
man the opportunity he had so longed for of 
making amends with his friend and confiding in 
him. 

‘*Good-morning, old fellow. Good-morning, 
Miss Waring,’’ said Robinson, with perfect com- 
posure. ‘‘T am here a little earlier than you ex- 
pected, Myron, but that was because the time- 
table would have compelled me to wait three 
hours in New York unless I came out at once, 
and I preferred to take the chance of incommod- 
ing and surprising you than to pass so long a 
time simply idling about the Grand Central 
Station.”’ 

“Certainly, certainly, that was quite right,” 
stammered Myron. ‘‘Come in, won’t you?’ 

He was quick to perceive what really he did 
not need to be told, that Robinson had a very 
special purpose in coming to The Towers, and 
that he was determined to fulfill that purpose. 
Even if Myron had been disposed to obstruct 
the investigator, he would not have ventured to 
try it in the presence of May. 

‘** How is everybody?” asked Robinson, as he 
stepped into the hall. ‘‘Mrs. Crawford and 
Charlotte are as well as ever, I trust, and I hope 
Mrs. Waring has recovered from her indisposi- 
tion?” 

‘¢ Mamma is very much improved,’ responded 
May, for the latter question was directed at her. 

“‘You shall see for yourself,’’ said Myron, 
‘*for the ladies are in the drawing-room. I sup- 
pose vou have some business you want to talk 
about ?”’ he added, in a low tone. 

‘Well, a little; but there is no tremendous 
hurry about it, if ”» And Robinson turned 
doubtfully toward May. 

‘““You must not let me interfere for an in- 
stant.’’ exclaimed May. ‘‘It is such a pleasant 
morning that T will go out on the lawn and look 
at the river from the summer house. I will wait 
for you there, Myron, and you mustn’t think of 
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coming out until Mr. Robinson is ready to let 
you go.’’ 

“Much obliged, Miss Waring,’’ said Robin- 
son ; ‘‘I don’t think I shall need to keep him 
long.”’ 

May immediately tripped out of the door and 
across the lawn. 

‘* Well,’’ exclaimed Robinson, with a long 
breath, ‘‘ that was managed more easily than I 
had hoped. Now for the rest of it.’’ 

‘Just one minute,’’? whispered Myron, with 
his hand upon the drawing-room door, ‘‘I’m 
not standing in your way exactly, but I trust 
you are not going to spring any disagreeable 
shock upon either my relatives or Mrs. War- 
ing?” 

‘Not in the least, dear boy ; I sha’n’t mystify 
you any longer,’’ replied Robinson, ‘‘I am go- 
ing to show you how the diamonds were taken 
and prove Mrs. Waring’s innocence. If I don’t 
succeed in doing that very shortly I will permit 


you to kick me out of the house.’’ He said this. 


with a smile upon his face, and after a brief 
pause added the word ‘‘ again.”’ 

Myron colored slightly and looked embar- 
rassed. 

‘‘T assure you, Charlie,’ he said, humbly, 
‘‘T have suffered miserable regrets for my, row 
with you.”’ 

‘«Tt was a good thing it happened,’’ returned 
Robinson, ‘‘for it compelled me to think along 
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other lines, and so I arrived at last at the truth 
of the thing. Now let’s go in. 

“‘T shall talk about nothing for the first three 
or four minutes, and all I want you to do is to 
get your mother and Charlotte out. of the room 
on some pretext; but keep them and yourself 
within call, for when I am ready I shall want 
‘you at once.’’ 

‘“‘T will do my best,’’ said Myron, and he 
opened the door. 

There followed then a few (moments of ex- 
clamations over Robinson’s unexpected return, 
and an exchange of greetings that were made 
particularly easy by the investigator's perfect 
assumption of carelessness. 

Both Charlotte and Mrs. Crawford were as cer- 
tain as Myron was that his return portended a 
termination of the mystery and its anxieties, 
and his easy manner informed them that he 
had brought them good news. 

Myron speedily took occasion to whisper to 
his mother, and hardly two minutes had passed 
before she rose as if she had remembered some- 
thing, and asked Charlotte to go with her to the 
dining-room. 

Their departure was effected as naturally as if 
some little household arrangement demanded 
their attention, and when, a minute later, Mrs. 
Crawford appeared again at the door and asked 
Myron to excuse himself for a moment, Robin- 
son was left alone with Mrs. Waring: 


(To be continued. ) 
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HOW SOON A 
By HUNTER 


On one and all, some sudden hour, 
A golden moment waits ; 
It brings us inspiration, power, 
Good gifts from all the Fates ; 
That moment changed the world will be, 
Seen through those magic glasses, 
My life is one sweet ecstasy— 
How soon a moment passes ! 


Tpon a living sea he gazed, 
Ten thousand souls before hitn ; 
And all those faces there upraised 
Were ready to adore him; 
That moment how delicious, sweet 
The homage of the masses, 
Which fame has brought on fickle feet— 
How soon a moment passes ! 


MOMENT PASSES! 
MacCULLOCH. 


She stands before the altar now, 
Upon her wedding day. 
A thousand wait to hear her vow 
To honor and obey ; 
His cup of happiness to fill, 
Whate’er his rank or class is; 
The moment comes: “ Will you?” “I will! id 
How soon a moment passes ! 


And go we touch joy’s happy height, 
Or sound the depth of sorrow ; 

The pain and pleasure of the night 
Has faded ere the morrow ! 

Till comes that moment—last, supreme— 
That reaps us as the grasses 3 

That moment ere we sleep or Gream— 


How soon a moment passes ! 


THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 
HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 
I.—THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


By REV. D. J. McMILLAN, D.D. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS. 


PRESBYTERIANS in common with all other 
Christians claim to belong to the Holy Catholic 
Church and to derive their principles from the 


Word of God. No denomination could consist- 
ently claim less. They find the principles of their 
organization in the earliest period of the Church 
of God, and trace them through the entire sacred 
history up to the close of the Book of Revelation, 
when John saw four and twenty elders sitting 
around the throne of God. Their doctrines are 
older than Calvin, yet their 
formularies are most con- 
veniently described as Cal- 
vinistic. Their republican 
or representative form of 
government distinguishes 
this church from the Con- 
gregational or pure demo- 
cratic form on the one hand, 
and, with the added princi- 
ple of the parity of its min- 
istry, from the Episcopal 
form on the other. 
Presbyterianism, the oldest 
form of evangelical church 
life, existed in the fastnesses 
of the Alps, where God pre- 
served a little flock of faith- 
ful ones through ages of per- 
secution, in the Plains of 
Piedmont, in the mountains 
of Savoy, and in what is 
called the Vaudois, where 
dwelt communities of these 
sturdy and isolated people. 
Their congregations had each 
a session composed of elders, and a board of dea- 
cons. Their high court was called aSynod. They 
were known as the Waldensian Church. If there 
were no other evidence than that which comes 
through Roman Catholic writers it would clearly 
appear that they existed as far back as 1250, or 
three hundred years before the Reformation. 
The Waldenses were represented as ‘‘the oldest 
of all heretics and the most stubborn and un- 
yielding of all who profess the Christian relig- 
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ion,’’ always from time immemorial refusing to 
recognize the power of the Pope or its own ident- 
ity with the Roman Catholic Church, 

But we are not interested at present in tracing 
their origin, whether direct from the original 
apostles or from fugitives under the persecutions 
of Nero; it is sufficient for the present purpose 
to cite the well-known historic fact that when 
the new western world was opened to all lovers 
of religious freedom and enemies of oppression, 
Presbyterians were among 
the first to form permanent 
settlements in this country. 
They came principally from 
Great Britain and the heart 
of Europe, the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes driving 
thousands of Huguenots 
from France, Switzerland 
and Belgium to this country. 

Luther was a boy of nine 
years when North America 
was discovered, but America 
waited long for permanent 
settlement. A few adven- 
turers explored the eastern 
shore in search of the mar- 
velous ; but it was not until 
companies of liberty-loving 
Protestants, thoroughly in- 
ured to hardship and _ pri- 
vation, and trained through 
their struggles for truth and 
liberty, had turned toward 
the western world that per- 
manent settlements were es- 
tablished. The Huguenots of France, sent over 
by Admiral Coligny in 1562 and three years later, 
were the first Presbyterian immigrants to this 
country of which we have any account. Some 
of these settled in the Carolinas, others at St. 
Augustine, Florida; but they were the objects of 
an unsparing Spanish cruelty, which resulted in 
their utter extermination. 

The Puritans of England and America separated 
into the two divisions known as Presbyterians 


Nore.— The first paper in this series treated of the Baptists, and was published in the December number. 
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and Congregationalists, or Independents. Many 
of the Puritans were Presbyterians ; those known’ 
as Pilgrims were Congregationalists. 

There were probably Puritans among the Vir- 
ginia Company, which settled at Jamestown in 
1607. There is some evidence that the first 
pastor of that colony, Robert Hunt, was a Puri- 
tan. Certain it is that Alexander Whitaker, 
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known as the Apostle of Virginia, was a 
Puritan, and effected a Presbyterian organization 
at Bermuda Hundred as early as 1614. Whit- 
aker’s Puritanism is indicated by the terms of 
his appeal for help. Under date of August 9, 
1611, he writes: ‘‘If there be any young godly 
and learned ministers whom the Church of Eng- 
land hath not or refuseth to sett a worke send 
them hither. Our harvest is froward and great 
for want of such. Young men are fittest for this 
country, and we have noe need of ceremonies or 
bad livers. Discretion and learning, zeal with 
knowledge, would doe much good.’’ 

George Keith, a Scotchman, and his associates 
established a church, with four elders, in the 
Bermudas in 1617, but the first permanent con- 
gregation of Presbyterian order in this country 
was organized in the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam in 1628 by Jonas Michaelius with 
more than fifty communicants. It was com- 
posed of Walloons and Dutch and so was called 
Dutch Reformed. This was the origin of that 
branch of the Presbyterian family in America. 
The word ‘‘Dutch’”’ has been dropped from the 
name and it is now known as the Reformed 
Church in America, an influential denomination 
uncompromising in its lovalty to Presbyterian 
faith and polity. Congregations were served by 
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Presbyterian ministers, notably Francis Doughty 
and Matthew Hill, in New York City and Mary- 
land, as early as 1658, but whether they were 
organized as churches does not clearly appear. 
There were settlements of Puritans on Long Isl- 
and, driven from New England, at an early date. 
During the pastorate of Richard Denton at 
Hempstead, which extended from 1644 to 1659, 
churches were organized at Jamaica, Southold 
and Newtown, and at Newark, New Jersey, in 
1667, and at Elizabeth in 1668. 
The churches of Snow Hill and 
Rehoboth, in Maryland, were 
organized in 1684 by that grand 
apostle of Presbyterianism, 
Rev. Francis Makemie, who 
was sent (—— 
over from | 
the north 


FOURTH AVENUE 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, N. Ye 

of Ireland | 

in 1683in |} 
response 
to a call 
from that 

State. The 

Presby- 

tery of 

Philadelphia, the first in America, was founded 

in 1706 with seven ministers, viz.: Davis, Wilson, 

Andrews, Taylor, McNish, Hampton and Francis 

Makemie, who was the moderator. The name of 

Mr. John Boyd, the first man to enter the Presby- 

terian ministery in this country, was added to the 

roll by ordination. Ten years later three Presby- 
teries were formed out of this—Long Island, 

Newcastle and Philadelphia, and constituted the 

Synod of Philadelphia. Among the churches 

added to the roll was ‘‘The Old First’’ of New 

York City, which was organized in 1717 and 

supported in part by contributions from Scot- 

land. 

The Synod of Philadelphia adopted the West- 
minster Standards in 1729. Warm discussion 
at this time occurred as to the conditions of 
membership and the terms of subscription to the 
standards which should be required of its min- 
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istry. These discussions resulted in the division 
of the Synod into two independent bodies known 
as the New Side Synod of New York and the 
Old Side Synod of Philadelphia. This schism 
occurred in 1741. In fairness it ought to be 
stated that there was another ground for this 
division. This had to do with the standard of 
scholarship requisite for the ministry. Some 
years before the division Rev. William Tennent 
had established the Log College in Pennsylvania. 
The men trained in old institutions abroad re- 
garded the training in this embryo college as 
insufficient. The Old Side objected to 
the tendency of this rude institution. 
Doubtless the division was hastened 
by a powerful revival, as such divisions 
frequently are. This revival occurred 
under George Whitfield, Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Gilbert Tennent, and re- 
sulted in thousands of 
conversions. The New 
Side recognized the con- 
verts and encouraged the 
movement; the Old Side 


re gard- | 
ed the 
whole 
tenden - 
cy with || 
want of 
con fi- 
dence. 
Both divisions were agreed as to the vital im- 
portance of better educational facilities. Even 
in that early day the Presbyterian Church was 
a friend and patron of education. The Church 
and the school went hand in hand. The New 
Side evolved the College of New Jersey from the 
Old Log College, and thus began that magnifi- 
centseat of learning now known as Princeton 
University. 

The two branches of the same Church, with 
common standards and methods, could not long 
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remain apart in the struggles of those early days 
against the common difficulties of poverty and 
weakness. The division was consequently healed 
in 1758, and the two branches, becoming one, 
formed the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

But wherever liberty of thought is permitted 
there inevitably appear two tendencies, the one 
conservative and the other progressive. These 
tendencies have always threatened and frequently 
effected divisions in the Presbyterian Church of 
America. 

Other branches of the Presbyterian family of 
churches were planted in this country about this 
time. In 1753 Rey. Alexander Gelatly and 
Rev. Andrew Arnot, from the Associated Synod 
of Scotland, organized the Associate Presby- 
tery of America in Pennsylvania. Ireland sent 
over the Rey. Alexan- 
der Dobbin and Rev. 
Matthew Lynd in 1774, 

_ who organized the Re- 
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formed Presbyterian Church of America. These 
two Presbyterian sisters grew side by side a few 
years and then formed a union in 1782 under 
the name of ‘‘The Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Church.’? But with the inflexibility 
which we expect to find among Presbyterians, 
some of the ministers refused to enter into the 
arrangement, and so remained separate until 
1858, when the union was made complete under 
the title of ‘‘The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America.’? This branch is kept separate 
from other and larger branches of the Presby- 
terian family of churches by their opposition to 
what they call ‘‘uninspired hymns.’’ They 
isolate themselves also by their close com- 
munion. They number at present about one 
hundred thousand communicants. 
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Among the first enemies to foreign oppression 
on American soil were the Presbyterians of this 
country. By their very form of government 
they were uncompromisingly opposed to the op- 
pression which the colonists were suffering. 

In Virginia and in New York Presbyterians as 
well as all others, irrespective of their Church 
relations, were taxed for the support of the Es- 
tablished Church. ‘They bore this not without 
protest. Rev. Francis Makemie was imprisoned 
in New York as early as 1707 ‘‘for disseminat- 
ing pernicious doctrines.’’ It was asserted that 
the occasion of some of the first outbreaks against 
the authority of the Crown, which ultimated in 
the struggle for American inde- 
pendence, was the refusal of the 
Dissenters to pay the church 
taxes levied against them. Thus 


FOURTH PRES- ! 
BYTERIAN 
CHURCH, N. Y. 
the Pres- 
byterians 
were early 
called reb- 
els because 
they fa- 
vored the war. They were charged with being 
the authors and instigators of the so-called Ameri- 
can rebellion. Whether this charge was well 
founded or not, there were facts in history which 
seemed to strengthen it. George Bancroft says : 
‘The Presbyterians were the supporters of relig- 
ious freedom in America. It was from Wither- 
spoon, of New Jersey, that Madison imbibed the 
lesson of perfect freedom in matters of conscience. 

. In Virginia the Presbytery of Hanover took 
the lead for liberty and demanded the abolition 
of the Anglican Church and the civil equality of 
every denomination.”’ 
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Rev. Samuel Davies, of Virginia, was one of 
the leaders in this Presbytery. The mother of 
Patrick Henry was a member of his church. 
The Presbytery addressed a protest to the Legis- 
lature, declaring, in part: ‘It is contrary to our 
principles and interest, and as we think sub- 
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versive of religious liberty, we do again most 
earnestly entreat that our Legislature would 
never extend any assessment for religious pur- 
poses to us, or to the congregations under our 
care,’” 

The Mecklenberg Declaration of Independence 
was formulated and published by the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians of Mecklenberg County, 
North Carolina, in convention at the town of 
Charlotte, May 31, 1775. A single quotation is 
sufficient to show their place in the issues of the 
day: ‘‘We do hereby dissolve the political 
bands which have connected us with the mother 
country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all 
allegiance to the British Crown. We 
do hereby declare ourselves a free and indepen- 
dent people; are, and of right ought to be, a 
sovereign and a self-governing association, under 
the control of no power other than that of our 
God and the general government of Congress ; 
to the maintenance of which we solemnly pledge 
to each other our mutual co-operation and our 
lives, our fortunes and our most sacred honor.”’ 

The Mecklenberg Convention was composed of 
twenty-seven dele- 
gates, of whom one 
was a Presbyterian 
minister, nine were 
elders and the rest 
were Presbyterians 
by profession or af- 
filiation ; all were de- 
scendants of the 
Scotch Covenanters. 

The other colonies 
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imbibed the sentiments of this Declaration. 
Fourteen months later the Declaration of 
American Independence, prepared by Thomas 
Jefferson, was adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress and precipitated the War of the Revo- 
lution. These Scotch-Irish of North Carolina 
seem to have been far in advance of even the 
leaders of the Revolution. Their first instruc- 
tions to their delegates earlier than the Meck- 
lenberg Declaration were sup- 
pressed by those who had be- 
gun to sympathize with them 
as being too radical and far- 
reaching, and even Thomas 
Jefferson, three months after 
the adoption of the Mecklen- 
berg Declaration, but before 
he had read it, said: “I 
would rather be dependent 
upon Great Britain, properly 
united, than on any other 
nation on the earth, or than 
on no nation.’’ George Wash- 
ington said in May, 1776, a 
year after this Declaration 
was written: ‘‘ When I took 
command of the army (June, 
1775) Iabhorred the idea of in- 
dependence.’” 

After the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War the adoption 
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of the National Constitution and the formation 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was almost simultaneous. On the 29th 
of May, 1788, four Synods were formed from the 
one and a General Assembly convened, May 
21st, 1799, in the City of Philadelphia, only 
three weeks after the inauguration of Gen- 
eral Washington as the first President of the 
United States, and while the first Congress under 
the present Constitution was in session in New 
York City. This assembly was a representative 
body, as each assembly since has been, com- 
posed of an equal number of 

clerical and lay representatives 

from the Presbyteries. 

The Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, 

President of Princeton College, a 
Presbyterian minister, a Scotch- | ye 
man, a prominent member of the 9/7) 
Continental Congress, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and an influential advocate of 
the form of gov- 
ernment which ~ 
was given to the 
new Republic, 
was the bearer of 
the memorable 
address of the 
Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, of , 
which he was 
first moderator, 
to General Wash- 
ington immedi- 
ately after his 
election to the 
Presidency. This 
address closed 
with the words : 
“We pray Al 
mighty God to “s 
have you always 
in His keeping, 
may He prolong your valuable life, an ornament 
and a blessing to your country, and at last be- 
stow on you the glorious reward of a faithful 
servant.”’ 

General Washington’s reply to this closed 
with the significant sentence : ‘‘I desire you to 
accept my acknowledgments for your laudable 
endeavors to render men sober, honest and good 
citizens and the obedient servants of a lawful 
government, as well as for your prayers to Al- 
mighty God for His blessings on our common 
country and ‘the instrument which He has been 
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pleased to make use of in the administration of 
its Government.”’ 

Thus began our nation which has made itself 
powerful and famous for its civil and religious 
republicanism. 

At the time of the erection of the first General 
Assembly the denomination consisted of 4 Sy- 
nods, 12 Presbyteries, 177 ministers, 431 churches, 
and 18,000 communicants. 

The Presbyterian Church has always been 
conservatively aggressive. One of the first acts 
of the Assembly was the creation of a missionary 


ue fund. Contributions to this fund 


the first year amounted to $852. 
This money was to be used in giv- 
ing the Gospel to new and destitute 
portions of our country. It was the 
beginning of Home Missions. 

After the War of the Revolution 
population spread more rapidly 
Westward through the mountain 
fastnesses of Pennsylvania, the Vir- 

id ginias, the Carolinas, into Ohio, 
4 Kentucky and Tennessee, a 
mingled multitude lured by the 
wild prodigality of Nature. 
Earnest min- 
isters follow- 
ed in the 
spirit of mis- 
sionaries. In 
the absence 
of churches 
the people 
were as- 
sem bled in 
groves, and 
in the ab- 
sence of a 
stated min- 
istry contin- 
ued services 
were held 
when min- 
isters could be secured. Thus camp-meetings 
came to be the necessary if not the only method 
of evangelizing the new and scattered communi- 
ties. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church origin- 
ated in a revival of unusual power under the 
eloquent preaching of the Rev. James McCready. 
Many churches were organized, creating a de- 
mand for more ministers than could be provided. 
Pious young men of meagre education were en- 
couraged to use their gifts as preachers, contrary 
to the requirements of the Westminster stand- 
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ards. Some of these young 
men were licensed and even 
ordained by the Cumberland 
Presbytery in Kentucky. The 
Synod, in reviewing the rec- 
ords of this Presbytery, took 
exception to these ‘ unwar- 
ranted proceedings.’? The 
Presbytery was required to 
rescind its acts and denied 
representation in Synod until 
the requirements should be 
fully met. The Presbytery, 
refusing to submit, stood in- 
dependently as the Cumber- 
land Presbytery. Its mem- 
bers were called ‘Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,’’ a name 
which they willingly accepted 
and retained. Thus originat- 
ed at the beginning of the 
present century that new 
branch of the Presbyterian 
church. It departed still further from the main 
body by doctrinal divergence respecting the 
Divine Decrees. But the Cumberland Presby- 
terians adhere strictly to the old polity of the 
Church, retaining the parity of its ministry and 
the four ecclesiastical courts, viz., the Session, 
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the Presbytery, the Synods 
and the General Assembly. 

A generation later a divis- 
ion occurred in the Presby- 
terian Church. It grew orig- 
inally out of the practical 
working of the ‘Plan of 
Union”’ with the Congrega- 
tionalists, but also involved 
a doctrinal controversy. It 
came of a revival of religious 
zeal in the matter of mis- 

‘sions. Two views had been 
held as to the proper method 
of conducting missions. One 
party held that each denomi- 
nation should provide for 
the management of its mis- 
sion work by means of a 
board or society amenable to 
the Assembly. The other 
party favored voluntary or- 
ganizations for the purpose. 
In appealing to the churches for contributions 
the two systems came into conflict. The vol- 
untary societies were suspected of diffusing the 
New England or New Haven Theology, which 
was not regarded as strictly Calvinistic. Some 
members declined to contribute to their support. 
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Under the ‘Plan of Union”? the Congregational- 
ists were allowed representation in the General 
Assembly. This was looked upon with alarm 
in view of doctrinal questions which were arising 
in the denomination. The General Assembly 
withdrew from the agreement. Two parties 
were developed, known respectively as ‘‘Old 
School’? and ‘‘New School.’? Rev. Albert 
Barnes, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, of Cincinnati, leaders of the New 
School party, were tried for doctrinal unsound- 
ness, but were vindicated. The question of 
slavery came prominently into the controversy, 
on which the Old School held conservative views. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge arraigned 
the New School party with charges in an able 
paper called ‘‘The Act of Testimony.’’ This 
was answered by an equally able paper called 
‘*The Auburn Declaration.’’ 

In 1837 the Old School party, finding them- 
selves in the majority in the General Assembly, 
abrogated ‘‘The Plan of Union,’’ denied the 
right of representation in Presbytery to churches 
founded under the Plan, denied representation 
in the Assembly to the Synods of Geneva, Gen- 
esee and Utica, in New York, and Western Re- 
serve, in Ohio, in which most of the irregular 
congregations were enrolled, and the doctrines 
of Albert Barnes were held. The Presbyteries 
constituting these Synods, and a few others in 


the South, being refused seats in the General 
Assembly, withdrew and organized as a separate 
body. These two branches holding the same 
standards of doctrine and polity grew as separate 
denominations side by side for a generation, 
pushing their missionary operations into the 
Territories and the new States. 

At the time of the division the Presbyterian 


‘ Church had attained to great strength in num- 


bers and influence. Home missions as a de- 
nominational measure had been steadily growing 
in favor ever since the meeting of the first As- 
sembly. In 1816 the work was committed to a 
board constructed by the General Assembly. 
Foreign missions had gained a place among the 
Church’s benevolent causes since 1803, but the 
Board of Foreign Missions was not created until 
1837. In 1818 voluntary educational societies 
were organized, one in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and the other in Philadelphia. In course 
of time these developed into what is now known 
as the Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Plans for the relief of disabled ministers and 
the support of families of deceased ministers 
were devised by both old school and new school, 
respectively in 1849 and 1864. Special com- 
mittees to raise funds for the aid of feeble 
churches in erecting houses of worship were ap- 
pointed by the new school in 18538, and the old 
school in 1855. The old school assembly of 
1865 appointed a committee to establish schools 
and churches and to provide for the preaching of 
the Gospel among the freedmen of the South. 
The old school assembly of 1838 erected a board 
of publication and the new school in 1853 a com- 
mittee on publication. These several agencies 
became chartered boards after the re-union, 
which occurred in 1870. 

The great questions which agitated our coun: 
try and resulted in the secession of the South: 
ern States and the attempted establishment of a 
Confederacy entered into the councils of the 
Church, and caused a division corresponding to 
the line of separation of the States. Both old 
and new school branches were cut by the same 
plane, and as a consequence on December 4th, 
1861, at Augusta, Ga., the Southern Presbyteries 
of both old and new school branches organized 
“the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of America”? 
with the same standard of doctrine and _ polity. 
After the close of the Civil War this branch 
changed its name to ‘‘ the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States.”’ 

A happy re-union of the old and the new 
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school branches of the Northern Church was effected 
at Pittsburg, in 1869 ‘‘ on the basis of the Westminster 
standards pure and simple.’?’ The number of com- 
municants at the time of the division was 220,557. 
The numbers were nearly equally divided between the 
two branches at the time of the separation, the old 
school being somewhat the larger. At the time of the 
reunion their united strength had a little more than 
doubled. They returned from their separation with 
4.526 churches, 4,233 ministers, 446,561 communi- 
cants. Their benevolent contributions had increased 
nearly ten-fold, reaching $2,023,956. 

Since the re-union the growth of the Church has 
been commensurate with the growth of the nation. It 
has extended into all the States and Territories of the 
Union, except certain ones in the South that have 
been sufficiently provided with 
churches of the same faith and 
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order by the Southern branch of 
the Church. 

The Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America has 
established ten theological sem- 
inaries and many colleges 
throughout the country. The 
Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies, created by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1883, is the 
youngest board of the Church. 

The division of the Church, 
which occurred simultaneously 
with the breaking out of the Civil 
War, has not yet been healed. 


REV. JAMES MCCOSH, D.D. 
LATE PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Working side by side in several 
of the Southern States, they 
are growing into more intimate 
fraternal relations. Feeble 
churches in many cases are 
grouped under a single minister 
across the line of separation. 
Overtures looking toward re- 
union have frequently been 
formulated and supported with 
increasing numbers and with . 
growing zeal. The Northern 
Church has several times com- 
mitted itself to the proposition 
of reunion on the basis of the common standards, but 
the Southern Church has been restrained from accepting 
these overtures by reason of peculiar local conditions 
growing out of the war, which they fear would not be fully 
understood nor wisely met by the overwhelming majority 
which the Northern Church wouldbring into such a union ; 
but the interchange of ministers and members, the flow 
of populations from one section to the other and the inter- 
mingling of interests are fast obliterating the differences 
which have kept the two branches apart. 

Resolutions recently adopted by lower courts in both 
branches, expressing in strongest terms an ardent desire 
for closer relations, mark a long stride toward reunion, if 
indeed they do not result in its consummation at an early 
day. 

For some years a settlement had been growing in the 
Northern branch of the Church favorable to a revision of 
its Confession of Faith and a restatement which should be 
a better expression of its doctrines than the old Confession, 
which was prepared in the heat of an excited theological 
controversy 250 years ago. A committee of able and 
learned men was appointed for this purpose by the General 
Assembly of 1890. But the attention of the Church was 
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| the election of a pro- 
fessor in the Semi- 
nary carried with it 
<n on the right to disap- 

prove the transfer 
of a professor from 
one chair to another 
in the same faculty. 
The Assem bly claim- 
ed and exercised the 
right, as the Supreme 
Court of the Church, 
to determine this 
question as between 
itself and the Semi- 
nary, the two parties 
to the compact, and 
disapproved the ° 
transfer of Doctor 
Briggs. The Semi- 
nary not concurring 
in this view, the As- 
sembly declines to 
receive annual re- 


A SOD CHURCH IN DAKOTA. 


largely diverted from the business of revision by. 
other more exciting questions, and the report of 
the Committee on Revision failed of adoption. 
Alarm had been felt in some parts of the 
Church at the use of the higher criticism by cer- 
tain eminent scholars in this country, notably Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Briggs, 
of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York 
City. That Seminary re- 
ported to the General As- 
sembly of 1891 the trans- 
fer of Professor Briggs 
from the Chair of He- 
brew and Cognate Lan- 
guages, to the Chair of. 
Biblical Theology that 
had been recently created. 
Professor Briggs in his 
inaugural address on Jan- 
uary 20th, 1891, had set 
forth views on inspira- 
tion and on the methods 
of Biblical study which 
were regarded by many 
with alarm. An excited 
discussion in the Assem- 
bly as to whether the 
right granted to the As- 
sembly at the time of the 
re-union to disapprove 


REV. N. & S. BEMAN, D.D, 


ports from that Sem- 


inary and disavows all responsibility for its 


teachings. 

Professor Briggs was tried for heresy by the 
Presbytery of New York. He was charged with 
teaching— 

Ist. That the reason is afountain of divine authority, 
which may and does savingly 
enlighten men, even such as 
reject the Scriptures as the 
authoritative proclamation 
of the will of God and re- 
ject also the way of salvation 
through the mediation and 
sacrifice of the Son of God 
as revealed therein. 

2d. That the Chureh is a 
fountain of divine authority, 
which apart from the Holy 
Scriptures may and does 
seemingly enlighten men. 

3d. That errors may have 
existed in the original text 
of the Holy Scriptures as it 
came from its authors. 

4th. That Moses is not the 
author of the Pentateuch. 

5th. That Isiah is not the 
author of half the book that 
bears his name. 

6th. And that sanctifica- 
tion is not complete at death. 


After a prolonged trial 
before the Presbytery of 
New York Professor 
Briggs was fully acquit- 


ted. Appeal was 
taken by the pros- 
ecution, not to the 
Synod of New 
York, which 
would have been 
the usual course, 
but overleaping 
that court to the 
General Assembly 
which met in 
Washington City 
in May, 1893. 
The General As- 
sembly _ reversed 
the verdict of the 
Presbytery of 
New York, ad- 
judged Doctor 
Briggs guilty as 
charged and sus- 
pended him from 
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adjudged guilty on the second and third charges 
and suspended from the ministry. The two 
charges were as follows : 

2d. With teaching that the Holy Spirit did not so 
control the inspired writers in their composition of 
the Holy Scriptures as to make their utterances ab- 
solutely truthful—i. e., free from error when intex- 
preted in their natural and intended sense. 

3d. While alleging that the Holy Scriptures are in- 
spired and an infallible rule of faith and practice, with 


denying in fact their inspiration in the sense in which 
inspiration is attributed to the Holy Scriptures by 
the Holy Scriptures themselves and by the Confession 
of Faith. 

Dr. Smith appealed to the Synod of Ohio, by 
which court the judgment was affirmed, and 
then to the General Assembly which met at 
Saratoga, N. Y., in May, 1894, where tke judg- 
ment was reaffirmed. 

There are other members of the great Presby- 
terian family of churches which deserve mention 
in this sketch, but space forbids. While they are 
all steadfast in their loyalty to their standards, they 

REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., have satisfactory reasons for separate existence, 

RAID AN AEP NEE POT and they exercise the broadest charity toward all 

the office of the ministry in the Presbyterian other Christian denominations, conceding to them 
Church. each and all divine authority equal to that which 

The Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., a they claim for themselves. 
professor in Lane Theological Seminary, was ‘The main statistics of the two branches of the 
tried on charges of heresy by the Presbytery of Church, as reported to their Assemblies in 1897, 
Cincinnati in December, 1892, and by that body are as follows : 


——_ 


osby- inis- ‘ i- evolent 
Presby ae Churches. Communi- | Ben 


Synods. cants. \Contributions. 


leries. 
Presbyterian Church of the United States (North).| 32 229 7,129 7,631 960,911) $13,298,067 
Presbyterian Church of the United States (South ).) 13 77 1,393 2.816 214,694 1,832,860 
1,175,605, $15,130,927 


PHA Peo so -Scks waked Rian wete ens HSTERGK | 45 306 8,522 10,447 


—_—_——- 


NECESSITY. 


Wuar stern Necessity hath once ordained 
For mortal’s share, 

Let him not murmur, howsoe’er constrained, 
His lot to bear. 


Nor Time, nor Chance, nor Laws, nor Gods, nor Men, 
Her voice can stay ; 

Her icy finger points the way, and then 
Man must obey. 

And Love, and Hate, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 


She portions each ; 

Nor vanished bliss will e’er restore again, 
Whoe’er beseech. 

’Tis weakness to resist her stern decree, 
’Tis impious to rebel ; 

The strongest mind, the noblest heart bas he, 
Who follows well. 


THE GAME AT BULL GAP. 
By J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


aiIMES were hard in Bull Gap 
that winter. Times were very 
hard. What money Temper- 
ance Jim, the proprietor of 
the Tenderfoot Saloon, had 
not gathered in over the bar 
of that sarcastically named 
hostelry, had been taken by 
those students of human nature commonly called 
gamblers. 

Times were so very hard and money so scarce 
that the latter gentlemen had departed to more 
remunerative fields, and Jim, or Temp, as he 
was indiscriminately known, was also consider- 
ing the advisability of leaving the citizens who 
still remained to die of thirst. 

The first settlers had come to be algo the last, 
for with few exceptions those who had arrived 
later had departed earlier, before they grew any 
roots to tie them to the apparently dying town. 
Nearly all of those who remained did so because 
they had impedimenta in the form of wives and 
children, which made them hesitate to leave a 
bad for a possible worse. 

To add to the universal discomfort and dis- 
gust, Temperance Jim had lately been enforcing 
with more than usual strictness his rule of ‘‘no 
pay, no drink.”? Had what already was owing 
that gentleman been paid, he would most certain- 

-lv have departed; and the remote chance of 
collecting some of it in some way was partly the 
cause of his remaining. 

Then, late one Saturday afternoon, the stage 
set down in front of the Tenderfoot Saloon two 
strangers. One was evidently a tenderfoot, 
for he wore good clothes and had the ap- 
pearance of being possessed of that medium 
of exchange which was so much in demand. 
At sight of him the eyes of the group in 
front of the door gleamed with renewed hope, 
with visions of inducing him to buy something, 
anything, everything they possessed, or inveigling 
him into a ‘‘quiet game,’’ any method by which 
they might acquire enough of the aforesaid me- 
dium to enable them to leave town. 

The second man to alight was a tall, thin, 
cadaverous-looking individual, with a sallow, 

clean-shaven face, thin, white hands, with long, 
tapering fingers, dressed in a clerical-looking 
black frock-coat and trousers, clean linen and 
white necktie, and aavide-brimmed black slouch 


hat. Had it not been for his eyes, which were 
black and of that nature called ‘‘ piercing,’’ and 
the fact that he moved, they would have con- 
cluded that Rattles Pete, the driver, had been 
carrying a corpse, He was not received with 
much favor, to judge by the looks cast at him. 
In the first place, his insulting display of clean 
linen prejudiced them against him, and in the 
second, he looked like a gambler, and Bull Gap 
had had enough, for the time being, of gentry of 
that profession. That he was a minister was also 
possible, but -Bull Gap minds did not run to 
thoughts of ministers, and, anyway, they seldom _ 
had money, nor gambled when they did. 

Temperance Jim assigned the two men to ad- 
joining rooms upstairs, the Tenderfoot Saloon 
having the proud distinction of being the only 
two-storied structure in town, and combining 
hotel accommodations with its other means of 
securing the passing dollar. 

That evening the entire male population of 
Bull Gap assembled in Jim’s barroom to see— 
well, to sce if something might not occur to re- 
lieve the monotony of existence. 

Jim told them that the tenderfoot’s name was 
Charles Bramway and that the man in black had 
announced himeelf as the Rev. Mr. P. D. Jones, 
and that he intended to hold religious services in 
Bull Gap, and had extended through him, Tem- 
perance Jim, an invitation for all to be present. 

This latter information was received with in- 
difference, beyond the remark of Smooth Dan 
that he guessed ‘‘th’ women folks ’ll take t? him, 
seein’ as how he prob’ly don’t licker er play 
poker. An’ they’re welcome t’ him furall 0’ me.”’ 
Dan did both, when he had the wherewithal, 
and it was an open secret that his wife made 
vigorous objections, both verbal and_ physical, 
thereto. 

‘«Charles Bramway’’ would, as a name, have 
had little more interest for them, had it not 
leaked out in some mysterious way that the 
owner of that name was also in possession of no 
less a sum than five hundred dollars cash. 

“Cash, mind yer, caxh! Good, cold, hard 
plunks !’’ said Dan, in an awed whisper to the 
man to whom he was conveying the good news. 

The other man, Bill Simpson, licked his lips, 
while his eves glistened as he glanced at the 
stairs which led to the room of this capitalist. 
Some of the men had had three times that sum, 


“DAN SHEEPISHLY WITHDREW HIS HAND FROM HIS HWIP-POCKET.”’ 


more than once, previous to their coming to 
Bull Gap, but they now looked back upon those 
times as one does at a pleasant dream which he 
has little hope of recurring. 

Who did it or how it was done no one knew 
exactly, but within an hour from the time that 
the news became general there was an inwardly 
excited though outwardly calm group of men 
playing poker around one of the tables in the 
Tenderfoot Saloon, of which Charles Bramway 
was one. 

The combined capital of Bull Gap, other than 
Jim’s, had been pooled and divided among the 
players. Jim looked on with interest. Tem- 
perance Jim did not belie his name, for he 
neither drank nor gambled, having always reso- 
lutely refused to do either, even when such re- 
fusal ‘‘meanttrouble.’’ Jim could shoot straight 
and quick, quicker than several who had at- 
tempted to forcibly induce him to join either of 
the two popular pastimes. 


“‘T’ll sell ye licker er let ye gamble in my 
place; thet’s my business. I won’t do neither 
myself; thet’s also my business.’’ 

There was, however, a well-defined belief that 
he could have done either as well as he shot had 
he chose to. 

The next morning there was a notice tacked on 
the front of one of the houses which had been 
deserted by its departing owner, announcing that 
the ‘Rev. P. D. Jones’? would hold ‘‘ divine 
service’’ there at eleven o’clock A. M. 

The men, on their way to the Tenderfoot 
Saloon to renew the game of the night before, 
paid little attention to the notice, but the women 
were aS unanimous in responding to this attrac- 
tion as the men were to that of those five hundred 
dollars. 

However tender -Bramway’s feet may have 
been, the citizens of Bull Gap found: him no 
novice in the national game. Though he had 
been the heavier loser the night before, and some 
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of his money had passed into their pockets, they 
did not find him the easy plucking they had an- 
ticipated. 

Smooth Dan had attempted to effect a favorite 
little manipulation of the cards, of which he was 
fond, but a glance from the tenderfoot’s eye and 
a slight movement of his hand toward his hip 
pocket, possibly for his handkerchief, had caused 
Dan and the others as well to conclude that hon- 
esty was the safest policy when Bramway was 
looking. There being little or no work to be 
done, the male citizens of Bull Gap devoted 
themselves exclusively to that poker game. For 
all his good playing, Bramway’s money gradually 
became distributed among the others, aided, pos- 
sibly, by manipulations more clever than the one 
attempted by Smooth Dan. 

The way that game continued would have 
made a Mississippi gambler green with envy. 
Why Bramway stayed, or why he had come, were 
matters of ignorance to Bull Gap, and indiffer- 
ence as well, so long as he retained possession of 
any of his money. 

The division among the poker syndicate was 
not to come until the tenderfoot had been cleanly 
plucked and put upon the outgoing stage. To 
be sure, it would have been a more simple and 
quicker plan to have quietly ‘‘held him up”’ 
some dark night, but while Jim did not object to 
the former scheme for increasing the financial 


condition of the town, he did, emphatically and - 


forcibly, to the latter, with sundry hints as to 
what he would do in case any ‘‘accident’’ hap- 
pened to Bramway. 

The way that five hundred and odd dollars cir- 
culated was enough to have awakened the ad- 
miration of a Wall Street bucket-shop. Each 
and every one of them backed more hands, as- 
sisted at more bluffs, raises and jack-pots than ten 
would have done under ordinary circumstances. 

As the days and nights rapidly approached the 
measure of a month and the game still continued, 
with now one, now another of the participants 
carrying most, but not all, of the money home 
with him at night, only to have it transferred to 
another pocket the next day, or be again distrib- 
uted among them all, it grew to be the ambition 
of every man to gain possession of the entire 
amount and ‘‘turn up missing’’ the next day. 

The fact that every one knew that the man who 
made the biggest winnings at any game was 

closely watched until the next ‘‘session’’ did 
not interfere with this laudable desire in the 
Jest. Each felt himself capable of outwitting 
the others when the propitious time came. 

Meanwhile the women had, as Dan said they 
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would, ‘‘taken to’’ the Rev. P. D. Jones, and 
his sermons, prayer-meetings and general re- 
ligious services were as well attended by the 
women as the game by the men. The men had 
found him, when they had spoken to him, a 
soft-spoken, straightforward man, with a hearty 
hand-clasp and a cheery word always ready, 
with an absence of that cant which they detested 
and had at first feared would be his principal 
characteristic. But not one of them had as yet 
attended any of his meetings. 

The Rev. P. D. Jones had, of course, heard of 
the game, and seen it in progress as he passed by 
on the way to his room, and tried to induce the 
men, singly and collectively, to desert its fasci- 
nations, if only for one Sunday, but with no 
success. Not a man could be forced to forsake 
the more attractive seductions of the table, and, 
besides, each feared that, were he to leave it 
if only during one game, he might lose his 
chance of winning the much coveted amount. 
The women added their exertions to that of the 
minister, but with a like result. So long as 
Bramway managed to keep his proportion of the 
money—which, in some way, he continued to 
do—the men were not to be entreated, com- 
manded, or in any way. induced to listen to the 
exhortations of the Rev. P. D. Jones. Some 
thought that ‘‘the parson’’ would grow discour- 
aged and leave, but he did not. 

One Saturday night, four weeks from the one 
on which the game began, the usual group sat 
about the table in Jim’s saloon, as they had 
done for the preceding twenty-seven evenings, 
and, as it happened, the money was about evenly 
divided among those present. The cards were 
being shuffled preparatory to commencing the 
play, when the Rev. Mr. P. D. Jones descended 
the stairs from his room, and drawing a chair 
up to the table, put a pile of gold pieces in 
front of him, without saying a word. The men 
looked at him and then at each other. So, if 
the mountain would not play Mohamet’s game, 
Mohamet would take a hand in the moun- 
tain’s. 

They all felt a sudden lowering of their opin- 
ion of this man, who, for all his religion and 
tine words, evidently intended to gamble. They 
hated a hypocrite, but his money was as good as 
any other man’s, so a jack-pot was made in his 
honor. Nobody opened it until it came to the 
parson’s turn to deal. 

He picked up the pack, hesitated a moment, 
and then—well, no one there had ever seen such 
shuffling before. The cards seemed imbued 
with life as they flapped, rattled, rustled, and 
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changed places with each other under the magic 
of those long, white fingers. 

And the dealing! There had been gamblers 
in town who prided themselves, and justly, on 
their dexterity in handling cards, but their skill 
was as nothing compared to the way those slips 
of pasteboard left the reverend gentleman’s 
hands, and were deposited in the neatest of little 
piles in front of each player before they had 
time to realize that the deal had commenced. 

Smooth Dan, who was sitting on the parson’s 
left, picked up his cards, looked at them, and 
placing some money in the centre of the table, 
sententiously remarked : 

‘“She’s busted !’ 

Bramway, who was the next man, raised the 
opening, and so, in turn, did each of the men 
around to the parson. He simply saw the last 
raise. Once again it was raised around the 
board with the exception of the parson, who 
‘‘made good.’? The others, concluding that it 
had passed enough, did likewise. 

Dan did not want any cards, and neither did 
Bramway, and, more remarkable -still, neither 
did any of the others, except the Rev. P. D. 

_ Jones, who dealt himself three cards. When the 
betting ceased, every cent of the five hundred 
and odd dollars was in the centre of the table, as 
well as a goodly amount of the parson’s gold 
pieces. 

' That reverend gentleman, seeing that there 
was no more money forthcoming with which to 
continue the game, and being evidently in a for- 
giving mood, had called the last bet without 
raising. It had certainly been a remarkable 
deal. Almost too remarkable, to judge from the 
glances that were cast at the Rev. P. D. Jones. 

That gentleman of the cloth—the men con- 
cluded it was green as well as black—had laid 
down four aces, while Dan held four kings and 
no one else less than a flush, while two full 
houses appeared. Certainly, a most remarkable 
coincidence. 

The Rev. P. D. Jones quietly transferred the 
money from the table to his pocket, with a look 
on his face as if he were thinking of his to-mor- 
row’s sermon on the wickedness of gambling, 
rose, bowed politely, and moved toward the 
stairs. 

‘* Drop that gun !’ 

Dan sheepishly withdrew his hand from his 
hip-pocket at Temperance Jim’s command, as 
that abstemious gentleman leaned over the bar 
with a revolver pointing at Dan’s head, while 
another covered the other members of the party, 
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in case any one of them might also take it into 
his head to want his—handkerchief. 

“Now, th’ whole crowd o’ ye clear out o’ 
hyar, ’cep’n Mr. Bramway, an’ don’t forgit that 
I sometimes sleep in th’ same room with th’ 
parson.’” 

The Rev. Mr. Jones had only glanced once 
over his shoulder when he heard Jim shout, and 
had then proceeded on his way up the stairs, pay- 
ing no more attention to the crowd of men whom 
he had so neatly and quickly relieved of the long- 
disputed amount. 

The next morning the entire population of 
Bull Gap, male as well as female, gathered in the 
house in which the Rev. P. D. Jones held forth. 
That is, all but threc, and Bramway. Beside 
the tenderfoot, Smooth Dan and two of the men 
with whom he had been most intimate, were 
missing. 

Eleven o’clock, the hour at which the services 
had always commenced promptly, came. Ten 
minutes past, quarter-past, half-past the hour 
and the congregation began to be nervous and 
uneasy at the non-appearance of the Rey. P. D. 
Jones. Had some of the men taken a violent 
revenge for the play of the night hefore? 

One or two men Icft their seats and started 
toward the door, when they were halted by the 
voice of Temperance Jim, who, rising to his feet 
and facing the congregation, said : 

‘Hold on a minute! First an’ foremost I 
want t? say as how I hev all th’ money right 
hyar as wuz in town ’fore Bramway come, an’ 
am ready t’ return it t’ them as it belongs to, 
minus a few little accounts 0’? my own.”’ 

The men on their way to the door turned 
around, and with the rest listened attentively as 
Jim went on. 

‘¢You all ain’t got no kick a-comin’ at what 
I’m a-goin’ t? say, fer reasons ’tain’t nec’sary t 
mention. ’Cep’n, maybe, th’ three as ain’t hyar, 
an’ I guess ’twon’t do ’em no good ’f they do. 

“Them three, Smooth Dan, Billy Simpson an’ 
Pete Bailey, air at present, t’? th’ best o’ my 
knowledge an’ belief, a-journeyin’ t’ord ’ Frisco 
in th’ kempany o’ two o’ th’ slickest Secret Ser- 
vice men as thar is in th’ kentry, who you galoots 
know es Mr. Charles Bramway an’ th’ Reverend 
Mr. P. D. Jones. 

‘Dan an’ them other two thought as how they 
would start a branch o’ th’ ’Frisco mint right 
hyar in Bull Gap, an’ might o’ made a go of it 
*f it hadn’t been fur Mr. Charles Bramway an’ 
th’ Reverend Mr. P. D. Jones, whose right name, 
I might remark, begins with a Q.”’ 
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BEET-SUGAR MANUFACTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 
By FREDERICK M. TURNER. 


During the past two years, while many indus- 
tries have been paralyzed and factories closed ; 
while in some localities crops have been a total 
or partial failure, it has been a source of gratifi- 
cation to note that there is one industry which 
has not only held its own in the face of hard 
times, but it has made immense strides onward 
to certain success—beet-sugar manufacture. 

This industry is fully demonstrating its fitness 
to occupy the prominent place it is assuming as 
a wealth producer and hoime- builder of this 
country. 

There has been a steadily increasing acreage 
devoted to raising sugar beets in different parts 
of the United States, both practically and experi- 
mentally, and a corresponding increased output 
of sugar. A still further expansion is assured 
from the fact that Claus Spreckels, the Sugar 
King, is to erect three beet-sugar factories in 
California in the immediate future. At Chino, 
Cal., where there has been the most rapid de- 
velopment, there is established an enterprise of 
a magnitude so unexpected, with operations 


conducted on such an extensive scale, as to ex- 
cite a feeling of the keenest admiration. 

That the results of sugar-beet farming are 
satisfactory, and yield a large measure of profit 
on a small investment in a brief interval of time, 
is vouched for by the fact that renters of land 
have been gradually acquiring more and more 
territory during the past five years. 

In 1891, the year that witnessed the building 
of the factory on the Chino Ranch, it was neces- 
sary for Mr. Gird, the owner of the property, to 
plant and care for the major portion of the crop. 
The year’s work —really experimental—proved 
so satisfactory that in 1892 the farmers rented 
and cultivated one-third of the acreage devoted 
to raising beets, Mr. Gird putting in the re- 
mainder, The results of 1892 were so decidedly 
advantageous that there was no difficulty in 
renting to farmers for the season of 1893 two- 
thirds of the beet land, Mr. Gird planting the 
remaining third. 

For the season «f 1894 the farmers rented and 
cared for the entire acreage. Year by year the 
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{and under cultivation for beets has steadily in- 
creased in extent from 2,500 acres in 1891, to 
6,000 acres in 1894, and 6,500 in 1895. Several 
thousand more acres could have been rented 
had the remaining land been in a suitable con- 
dition. During the present season a large tract 
of sod-land has been broken preparatory for 
still more extensive beet-planting. 

After the harvest of 1893 the farmers who 
had been renting land the previous years at- 
tested their faith in the enterprise by purchasing 
in the neighborhood of 1,000 acres of land, in 
tracts varying from ten to sixty acres—the latter 
number being a single exception. A tract of 
twenty acres planted to sugar-beets will afford a 
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month, at prices fixed by contract at the begin- 
ning of each season. 

There was paid to farmers for beets and for 
labor in 1895 the scm of $350,000. The expendi- 
ture of such cash amounts, growing larger each 
year, means that a vast cattle ranch, containing 
thousands of acres of low, naturally moist lands, 
will soon be transformed into a densely popu- 
lated community of prosperous homes—a verita- 
ble garden spot. 

Situated in a gently sloping valley, surrounded 
by circling mountain ranges and rolling hills, 
the natural beauty of the scene is greatly en- 
hanced by the vivid green of the growing beets, 
as the fields stretch away for miles in different 
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good ineome for a family, and there are few who 
invest in larger holdings. 

Many tracts, under favorable conditions, prop- 
erly planted and cultivated, have yielded net 
returns of $50 to $70 per acre for the sea- 
son’s crop—a few have exceeded the higher figure. 
One ten-acre tract was planted from out of which 
$1,000 worth of beets were harvested, and an- 
other field that paid $120 per acre gross. 

The entire cost of operations, from the time 
the plow is put in the ground until the beets 
are deposited in the sheds at the factory, is 
under $25 per acre. The land rental paid is 
one-quarter of the crop delivered at the factory, 
and varies from $10 to $25 per acre. All beets 
delivered at the factory during the month are 
paid for im cash on the 15th of the following 


directions—a delightful contrast to the brown 
and bare country surrounding them during the 
dry season. 

From the time the narrow, ribbon-like bands of 
green appear above the surface of the ground 
until the harvest closes, these fields present an 
appearance of the greatest activity. From six to 
eight hundred men and boys may be seen busily 
engaged in the various occupations pertaining to 
the intense cultivation which the beets require. 
As soon as the plants are in the fourth leaf they 
should be ‘‘ thinned”’ to a proper distance apart 
in the row—having been drilled in, Delay at 
this stage results in a loss of from two to three 
tons of beets to the acre at harvest time. 

Boys, owing to their sappleness and ambi- 
dexterity, have proved to be the best and cheap- 
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est ‘‘thinners.’’? Their help in the field is in- 
valuable, and very materially lessens the ex- 
pense, as thinning is one of the largest items in 
the care of the crop. Again, during the harvest- 
ing, when the beets have been extracted from 
the soil,‘the labor of the boys is. utilized in 
“‘topping’’ the beets before they leave the field 
and are delivered at the factory. In no other 
branch of agriculture can the boys be so effectu- 
ally pressed into service. 

The seed from which sugar beets are raised is 
imported from France and Germany, where, for 
many years, the business of growing seed has 
been in progress. In its indigenous condition, 
originally along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, the beet carried six or seven per cent. of 
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sugar ; but by process of natural selection and 
breeding, the amount of saccharine matter has 
been increased to twenty-five per cent. 

To raise merchantable sugar-beet seed ‘requires 
four or five years of patient care and toil. First, 
the seed is planted in well-prepared ground ; 
from the resulting crop selection is made of 
‘‘mother’’ beets—those of proper size and 
weight, which show the highest percentage of 
sugar, and that have the most shapely form. 
The green tops are carefully removed by sever- 
ing them with a sharp knife close to the crown ; 
the roots are then placed in silo for the winter. 

On being taken out in the spring they are again 
tested, on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, and another selection made of the highest 
grade. These are then planted out in the field, 
Separately in squares, at a distance of thirty 
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inches. To ascertain the percentage of sugar a 
small cylindrical piece is cut from the beet-root, 
which does not impair its growing powers, and 
analyzed in the laboratory. Before planting, 
however, each beet has a number carved into it 
and the number is recorded in a book. At the 
end of the season the number engraved on the 
beet-root is still legible and the obtained results 
are entered up against the corresponding book 
numbers. Indeed, to such a fine point is this 
detail work carried out, that in some instances. 
photographs are taken of each ‘‘mother’’ beet. 

The seed from these ‘‘ mothers’’ is planted the 
following spring, and from the ripening crop an- 
other selection is made for ‘‘mothers.’? These 
are again cared for in the silo until spring and 
then planted. The seed from 
the second planting of ‘‘ moth- 
ers’? is then ready for market. 
To plant one acre requires the 
making of many thousand an- 
alyses. 

Long-conducted __ experi- 
ments have proved that in 
planting for ordinary crop 
productions the best results 
have been obtained where the 
rows were drilled eighteen 
inches apart and the plants 
thinned to a distance of six 
or eight inches in the row. 

This close culture gives a 
greater tonnage to the acre, of 
a higher sugar content and 
purity, and is said to be less 
exhausting to the soil. Early 
planting, inducing a rapid 
growth and large root in the 
beginning of the season, is as important a 
factor in the success of the harvest as the bril- 
liant sunshine of the summer and autumn. It 
has also been found that large, heavy seed 
produces larger yields and higher sugar per- 
centage than does the smaller sizes. For sev- 
eral years the Government Experiment Sta- 
tion at Schuyler, Neb., has conducted a series 
of experiments in growing sugar-beet seed in 
marketable quantities. ‘‘ Home- grown seed, 
planted by the side of the imported seed of the 
same varieties and under the same conditions of 
soil and cultivation’’ gave decided indication of 
greater vitality, germinating power and produc- 
tiveness. 

From an acre of ground 706 more pounds of 
sugar were obtained from the American than 
from the French or German seed—representing 
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again of twelve per cent. The amount 
of sugar-beet seed imported from the 
latter countries, for planting at Chino 
in 1894, was 80 tons, which will give 
some idea of the enormous proportions 
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BEET-SUGAR FACTORY AT CHINO. 


of the industry. Of the 200,000 tons of beets 
delivered to the six factories in this country in 
1893, over 50,000 tons, or a quarter of the entire 
amount, was worked up by the Chino factory. 
The output in sugar from this factory was 
15,063,357 pounds, or one-third of the 44,836,527 
pounds which represented the total product of 
beet sugar in this country for the same year. 
The steadily increasing acreage and tonnage has 
necessitated the enlarging of the Chino factory 
from a capacity of 350 tons of beets daily in 
1892 to 550 tons in 1893, and again to 800 tons 
in 1894. 

Over $100,000 was expended on improve- 
ments in 1893, which resulted in giving the fac- 
tory a working capacity far above the estimated 
550 tons. On some days as high as 700 tons of 
beets were worked with a 
resultant output of 250,000 
pounds of raw sugar. Dur- 
ing the season of 1895 as 
high as 900 tons of beets 
were worked through the 
factory per day. 

This was increased in 
1896 to 1,000 tons per day. 
With all the recent addi- 
tions to the buildings and 
machinery equipment, the 
immense plant represents 
a total expenditure of near- 
ly $1,000,000. The main 
structure, 66x 285 feet is 
supplemented by the new 
Steffan’s process building, 


house, 50 x 145 feet ; and the lime kilns. These 
lime kilns, four in number, have a daily capac- 
ity for burning 125 tons of rock—equal to more 
than twelve standard carloads. The new kiln, 
85 feet in height, has, alone, a capacity of 75 
tons daily—one of the largest kilns in exist- 
ence. 

Inside the main building, the space is crowded 
with massive machinery from basement to cu- 
pola, and from one extremity to the other, all of 
the latest design and highest type of workman- 
ship. One hundred and fifty carloads of ma- 
terials and machinery were received in 1894 
from the Eastern States to make the necessary 
improvements, while 200 skilled workmen were 
employed for months in remodeling the old and 
constructing the new work. 

Every nook and cranny 
of the building has been 
invaded to make room for 
the additional equipment. 
Many miles of pipes and 
tubes extend through the 
interior of the building in 
all directions. One of the 
most important additions 
was the great vacuum pan 
for erystalizing the syrup. 
This pan is fourteen feet in 
diameter, and has a capa- 
city for a 70-ton charge— 
one of the largest pans ever 
made. Several of the cast- 
ings composing this gigantic 
piece of machinery weigh 


four stories in height, 
60 x 100 feet; the boiler 
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fifteen tons each. 
Facing each other on OP- 
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posite sides of the building are two sets of quad- 
ruple-effect evaporators ; one set supplied with 
short, vertical heating tubes, the other with long, 
horizontal tubes. In the refining department one 
complete set of seven centrifugals, forty inches 
in diameter, has been added to the original 
equipment. Thirteen new filter presses were 
placed in addition to the three old ones of eighty 
frames each. All the machinery for the new 
equipment, with the exception of the filter 
presses, was manufactured in the United States. 

The power to operate this complicated mass of 
machinery, and furnish steam and hot water, is 
derived from three engines and a battery of ten 
boilers, the latter aggregating 2,500 horse-power. 
Crude oil is used for fuel, and, for the season of 
1893, it required 50,000 barrels, or 2,100,000 
gallons, to keep the plant running day and 
night—about 100 days. For the season of 1895 
the consumption of oil was 25,000 gallons daily 
for 134 days. This oil is piped 14 miles from 
the wells to the factory. 

The beets are unloaded by machinery into 
V-shaped bins. They are dropped through traps, 
as required, into sluice-ways filled with a rush- 
ing stream of water, which carries them into the 
factory at the foot of an Archimedean screw. 
Five million gallons of artesian water, from nu- 
merous wells which constitute a part of the water 
system of the Chino Ranch, daily flow into and 
through the factory to be used in the many 
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processes of sugar extraction. As the beets 
reach the foot of the slowly revolving screw, 
they are caught and elevated to the washing 
tank, where, after being tumbled about until 
they are clean, they are let out into a chute 
which slides them to a bucket elevator. 

In the buckets, they ascend to the top of the 
building, and there drop into an automatic 
registering scale having a capacity of one ton 
weight. When that weight is reached the jaws 
of the scale open and the beets flow out into a 
divided bin and drop into two slicers on the 
floor below. Here, by a series of knives, they 
are cut into long, narrow strips, technically 
called ‘‘cossettes,’’? and fall on a traveling belt 
which carries them along to the mouths of the 
diffusion battery (a series of sheet steel vertical 
cylinders). In this battery the beet juice is dif- 
fused from the cossettes. There are twenty-four 
of these cells, and a ‘‘circulation’’ from one to 
another, in-each set, is in progress constantly ; 
some cells are filled while others are emptied. 
From the diffusion battery the juice is pumped 
up to the measuring tanks on the floor above, 
from whence it passes to the first set of satura- 
tion tanks to be treated with milk-of-lime and 
carbonic-acid gas to remove the impurities. (In 
1893 four thousand tons of lime rock were 
burned, and the lime used for purifying the beet 
juices). Sent to the first filter press, the juice is 
forced by hydraulic pressure through a series of 
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eighty screens and cloths, which retain the lime 
and allow the partially purified juice to pass to 
a receiving tank on the main floor, from which 
it is returned to the second set of saturation 
tanks, and again treated to a weaker solution of 
the milk-of-lime. 

It is again forced through the series of filter 
presses and goes to the re-heater, thence into the 
quadruple effect evaporators, where it is gradu- 
ally boiled down to thick syrup as it is drawn 
by vacuum, successively, from the first to the 
fourth evaporator. Pumped from the evapo- 
rators to the top of the building, the syrup re- 
ceives asulphur bath and descends to the vacuum 
pans on the second floor, where it becomes crys- 
tallized sugar. Out of the vacuum pans the 
heavy mass of sugar and molasses passes to the 
mixers (long troughs with revolving paddle- 
arms), wher it is kept thoroughly stirred, and 
dropped into the centrifugals on the ground 
floor. These, revolving at a high rate of speed, 
throw out the molasses and leave the sugar free. 
A spray of water 
and compressed 
air is introduced 
into the centri- 
fugals, which 
cleanses thesugar 
and removes all 
trace of molasses. 
The clean white 
sugar is dropped 
from the bottom 
of the pans into 
a trough having 
a feeder and is 
forced along to a 
bucket elevator. 
This takes it to 
the floor above, 
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ed cylinder, which removes all moisture, and 
issues at the lower end ready for market. 

Only eighteen hours elapse from the time the 
beet enters at one end of the factory as a beet- 
root until it makes its exit at the opposite end in 
the shape of refined sugar. If the product is to 
pass from the factory without being refined the 
sulphur bath is omitted and the raw sugar, called 
‘masse cuite,’’ goes directly from the vaccuum 
pan to the shipping-room, which process is com- 
pleted in the short space of twelve hours. 

During the time the factory is in operation 350 
men are employed constantly day and night. 
From the time the engines are started until the 
last pound of sugar is run through, there is not 
an instant’s pause, unless for breakage. 

The output of sugar at Chino for the years 
1891-1892-1893 was : 
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For 1895 the output of granulated sugar was 
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$3.20 to $3.80 per ton. At 
Chino, for the season of 1895, 
the price has averaged $4.25 
per ton, and the average yield 
has been about twelve tons 
per acre. In many cases the 
yield runs as high as twenty 
to twenty-five tons per acre. 
Much of the land is raw, 
which lowers the average ton- 
nage materially. 

The area devoted to sugar- 
beets in France is estimated 
to be 1,300,000 acres, as 
against 600,000 acres ten years 
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22,000,000 pounds. For California the total 
product of the State, from factories at Chino, Al- 
varado and Watsonville, was: 


jb) Ronnie eer ar 8,175,438 pounds 
WS02 anne sak are area 21,801,322 ‘ 
LSB Si cieeiayes ota eee ayE As 35,100,357“ 


The total output of the six beet-sugar factories 
of the United States, located in California, Ne- 
braska and Utah, was: 


WSOU Sc iat sett stan 12,204,838 pounds 
NSO2: cis. cascoyes wee bY avelivers 27,083,322 *¢ 
ISOS Sas aNesEsse deze ses 44,836,527 


The beet-sugar supply of the world for 1892- 
1893 was 3,402,000 tons as against 2,695,000 
tons of cane sugar. 

It is stated that from the year 1875 to 1890 
German sugar exports increased from 56,120 
tons to 744,000 tons. In Germany, Austria and 
France, the three great sugar-producing countries 
of the world, there are over 1,000 beet-sugar 
factories. The United States has but six beet- 
sugar factories and is obliged 


ago, and from 50,000 to 60,000 
hands are employed. 

The Sugar Beet, in speaking of conditions 
abroad, says: ‘‘ While France is not the leading 
bect-sugar producing country, her progress dur- 
ing the past few years has been the source of 
considerable alarm among her rivals. There can- 
not be the least doubt that her leading agricul- 
tural staple is the beet; with it fluctuates the 
entire farming issues of the country. Beet-sugar 
manufacture means an industry that can be car- 
ried on at home and the country derives the 
benefit. In 1883 the total sugar manufactured 
in France was not equal to the home consump- 
tion; the difference was imported. Then the 
production of sugar was 272,000 tons, and now 
it is 800,000 tons.’’ 

At the time Napoleon was advocating and as- 
sisting in the establishment of sugar factories in 
France it is stated that ‘‘a caricature was ex- 
hibited in Paris, in which the Emperor and the 
King of Rome were the most prominent charac- 
ters. The Emperor was represented as sitting in 
the nursery with a cup of coffee before him, into 


to import ninety per cent. of 
the sugar consumed, paying 
each year for the same over 
$100, 000, 000. 

According to a French jour- 
nal, the average production of 
bect-sugar per factory is: 


Austria. io8 j.5i55. 483 tons 
Germany........ 453 
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The average yield of beets 
per acre in France for a num- 
ber of years has been 9.6 tons. 

In Germany the prices paid 
the farmers for beets vary from 
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which he was squeezing a beet-root. Near him 
was seated the King of Rome, voraciously suck- 
ing a beet-root, while the nurse, standing near 
and steadfastly observing, is made to say to the 
youthful monarch: ‘Suck, dear, suck ; your father 
says it is sugar!’ "’ 

California is said by foreign experts to be the 
ideal beet-sugar country. The head of one of 
the greatest seed firms in France pronounced the 
natural advantages possessed by Southern Cali- 
fornia to be far superior to the existing conditions 
inhis country. Anda gentleman from Germany, 
one thoroughly conversant with the sugar indus- 
try in that country, after making an inspection 
of the beet-fields, factory, and the method of 
handling the crop at Chino, said, rather regret- 
fully : 

“‘T am glad for you, but sorry for us.’ 

Many other sections of the United States have 


shown most gratifying results in sugar-beet 
culture. 

It would require at least 300 factories the size 
of the one at Chino to supply the home demand. 
These would represent a capital investment of 
$300,000,000 in buildings, machinery and other 
equipments, and would give employment to 
thousands of skilled mechanics, not taking into 
consideration the cost of operation each year. 
The amount, $350,000, paid for beets and labor 
at Chino in 1895, multiplied by 300, gives a sum- 
of $105,000,000 (equal to the yearly wheat ex- 
ports), which would be the amount paid to 
American laborers annually. This immense sum 
would enter into circulation at home instead of 
being sent out of the country, as it is at present. 
In view of these facts, the question naturally 
arises: Why should not the United States pro- 
duce its own sugar? 


“JIM ED.” 
By ELEANOR C. SCOTT. 


A RIGHT goodly picture was John Maxwell, 
civil engineer, as he stood at the gate in shoot- 
ing attire, a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a 
clever, clean-cut face; a revelation to Lavvy 
Reese, for never in the seventeen years that she 
had bloomed with the rhododendrons and clem- 
atis and other flowers of her native mountains 
had she spoken to a gentleman, until this one 
came to board with them. He was the chief en- 
gineer of the Road, and the Reese farm was 
the most convenient location for his headquar- 
ters; of camp life he had had a surfeit, and 
though the Reese farmhouse could scarcely be 
termed a Sybaritic abode, the comfortable bed and 
wholesome, homely fare furnished a grateful con- 
trast to the cot and table of the camp. 

Lavvy gazed at him wistfully, a world of long- 
ing in her soft brown eyes; to her he represented 
an unknown world—a world peopled with mar- 
velous beings, born of a knowledge of cheap 
literature and painted in rainbow hues by the in- 
artistic fancies of an untutored mind. 

“Jim Ed’’ Thompson, standing by her, saw 
the wistfulness of the fawnlike eyes, and a sharp, 
jealous pang contracted his heart, his great, hon- 
est, tender heart. It never occurred to him that, 
fine as was Maxwell’s physique, his was finer 

still; a son of Anak, not.angular and over-large 


of joint, as are many mountaincers. Nature in 


making him one of her ‘‘noblemen’’ had not 
neglected the outer man, and after placing in a 
body well-nigh perfect a heart, brave, loyal and 
tender, had passed over him her wand of self- 
effacement, and he was as unconscious of the 
beauty of his soul as of his body, in his case, 
most truly, “The outward sign of an inward 
grace.”’ 

‘A fine-lookin’? man now, ain’t he, Lavvy ?”’ 
he asked, with assumed carelessness, and was re- 
warded by seeing the cardinal-flower stain on her 
cheek grow deeper and a Cupid-sent smile 
brighten her eyes. 

‘¢Fine-lookin’,’’ she repeated, scornfully ; ‘‘I 
never scen enny one could tech him; fine-lookin’ 
ain’t the word fer him.’’? Something in her tone 
troubled the man, his large frame swayed toward 
her and his voice grew softer as he said: ‘‘ But 
it’s me thet you love, Lavvy ? You sed so, you 
know.” 

“Oh, don’? bother me,”? said Lavvy, ungra- 
ciously, ‘Taint got no time fer foolin’, lemme 
tell you. Ma’s a-waitin’ fer me to help her right 
now,”’ 

As she disappeared in the house Jim Ed walked 
slowly down the path to the gate, where the un- 
consejous subject of their discussion still stood 
watehing the ‘nebulous ray we call the sun,” 
sink to rest in a royal couch of red and gold be- 
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hind the stern, lofty mountains that surrounded 
the place ; wonderful mountains, Sphynx-like in 
their solemn, lonely majesty and their impene- 
trability, holding in their bosoms the secrets of 
ages, secrets that scientists and geologists would 
wring from them. 

The wild beauty of the evening aroused a faint 
admiration in the breast of Jim Ed, dulled as 
were his susceptibilities by familiarity, and, as 
he reached Maxwell, he said: ‘‘Them clouds is 
purty, ain’t they? ’Pears like the mountains 
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and sky love each other; they're 
allus a-kissin’.’? Maxwell glanced 
at the man in some surprise ; cer- 
tainly he never suspected this rough 
son of the mountains of any senti- 
ment; they had been hunting com- 
panions for several weeks, and Max- 
well had learned to esteem the man 
for his very manliness. Frank, 
honest and independent, he com- 
manded one’s respect, but the ten- 
der side of his nature he had never 
seen, save in his kindliness toward 
children and animals. Before he 
could reply Jim Ed spoke, and his 
frank, clear eyes were trou- 

bled. 
““Mr. Maxwell,’’ he said, 
huskily, ‘‘’T’warn’t clouds 
ez I come out here to talk ‘bout; 
it’s—’’ he paused, and then said, 

a little sheepishly, ‘‘it’s Lavvy.” 

Again Maxwell gave him a glance 

fraught with surprise; he knew 

that the big mountaineer’s big 
heart was set upon Lavvy, but 
what had he to do with it? 

“*T love her,’’ Jim Ed contin- 
ued, very simply, but the entire 
devotion and loyalty of a great 
nature spoke in those three words. 
‘En she said she’d marry me. 
I know IJ ain’t fittin’, not fer the 
likes of Lavvy. I’m rough an’ 
ain’t got no book-larnin’—jes’ kin 
mek out ter write my name en 
then read it when it’s writ—but 
Lavvy she’s got some schoolin’ ; 
she kin read anything,’’ he said, 
proudly. ‘‘En she’s sof’-like and 
ladyfied in her ways, but she'll 
never git nobody to love her bet- 
t’r’n me.’’? He paused for a mo- 
ment and cleared his throat un- 
easily ; then he lifted his head right 

manfully and looked with two honest, faithful, 
gray eyes into Maxwell’s as though he would 
read the man’s very soul. 

‘‘Mebbe I ain’t got no call to say it to you, 
Mr. Maxwell, you bein’ a gentleman an’ me what 
I am, but she’s a-lo—likin’ you ez she never did 
me; she ain’t nothin’ ter you ; you'll jes’ go on 
yo’ way an’ fergit thet you ever seen her, an’ 
me ’? Tnvoluntarily he drew a long, shud- 
dering sigh ; never eloquent at the best, words 
failed him here. 
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‘“‘T think I understand you, Thompson,’’ said 
Maxwell, slowly, touched by the man’s earnest- 
ness ; although no coxcomb, he could not help 

_ noticing the girl’s evident infatuation for him ; 
he had not troubled himself about it before, but 
now his conscience smote him feebly, as he re- 
flected that it was not altogether out of his power 
to have prevented this. 

‘I think I can appreciate what you feel. I, 
too, am to be married.’? As he spoke a face, 
fair and dainty, with great, wistful, gray eyes 
and sunny-brown hair, floated before his mental 
vision and it brought a passing smile to his lips. 
“T shall do all I can to disenchant Lavvy. It 
is merely a girl’s fancy caught by novelty. She 
will soon forget me. You may trust me, old fel- 
low.’? And he wrung the strong, sinewy, brown 
hand that met his. 

After supper, while Reese sat outsidethe kitchen 
door smoking a corn-cob pipe and _ listening 
drowsily to his wife’s sing-song nasal voice, Max- 
well, on the rough front porch, sat on a split- 
bottom chair in close proximity to Lavvy, where 
she had artfully stationed herself to wait for him. 

A young moon was rising and its feeble rays 
shone upon the girl’s face, showing her off, a 
pretty mountain flower, wild and a little crude, 
but sweet and fair, with the sweetness and beauty 
of nature. 

‘Your eyes are full of dreams, Lavvy,’’ he 
said, lightly. ‘‘Of whom, may I ask—Jim Ed ?”’ 

“Jim Ed! indeed! what call hev I to be 
thinkin’ of him?’ 

The mountain flower’s petals grew a deeper 
pink and she gave an impatient toss of her dusky 
head. 

‘© A very decided call, Lavvy,’’ said Maxwell, 
gravely. ‘‘Haven’t you promised to marry him, 
and of whom should you think, if not of your 
future husband ?” 

**T won’t marry him!’ cried Lavvy, passion- 
ately. ‘A great, rough gawk. I hate him !”’ 

‘* Little fool!’ muttered Maxwell under his 
breath, ‘‘not worth one throb of Jim Ed’s 
heart.’’ Then aloud, ‘‘Lavvy,’’ and this time 
the ‘‘ Lavvy’”’ sounded stern; ‘‘ while I sit here 
in this moonlight I am dreaming, too, and my 
dreams are filled with one thought and one face.”’ 
Lavvy listened eagerly and a smile crept into her 
brown eyes and played around her vivid lips. 
‘The face is the face of the woman I love and 
the thought is of her. She is not far off.’’ Oh, 
foolish Lavvy! to tremble at his side ; the happy 
dimples played hide-and-seek around the smiling 
mouth and a glow of radiant hope lighted the 
dark eyes. ‘‘Not thirty miles from here, at —— 
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Springs, and she is the woman who has promised 
to be my wife.’’ Oh, foolish Lavvy! to tremble 
still more ; the dimples disappeared and the lips, 
instead, took on piteous downward curves, the 
warm light faded out of the velvety eyes and 
tears trembled in their depths; a moment's 
pause, and then Lavvy, untaught by nature -or 
custom to hide what she felt, buried her face in 
her hands and the tears overflowed their brawn 
wells and the slight figure swayed to and fro—a 
backwoods Niobe, mourning the death of her 
vainly-cherished hopes. 

“Lavvy,’’—this time gently—‘‘ don’t do this. 
Jim Ed loves you better, far better, than I ever 
could. Dry your pretty eyes; tears will only 
dull themn——’’_ But he got no further, for she 
turned upon him like a tigress; all untrained 
though she was, she was yet a woman, and her 
womanly pride came to her rescue. 

‘What do you mean!” she cried, fiercely. 
‘*T ain’t never begged you fer no love. Go back 
to her what you’re goin’ termarry! Thar’s many 
a’nuther ’sides Jim Ed I kin git, jes’ lemme tell 
yer!’? Before he could recover from this attack, 
she had darted past him into the house, and he 
was left shrugging his shoulders, and feeling a 
distinct pity for Jim Ed’s future. 

After this she seemed to avoid him, but Jim 
Ed was flouted even more than formerly, and he 
saw that her infatuation for Maxwell had not 
received its death blow. 

‘‘T have an idea,’’ said Maxwell, when Jim 
Ed with confidence in his sympathy and ready 
resources of help, told him as much. ‘‘ Miss 
She is the young 
lady I am to marry. I shall tell her our trouble, 
and she will come here.”’ 

‘‘Come here !’’ repeated Jim Ed, blankly, 
‘*what would a lady want ter come here fer !”’ 

“¢ Because,’? Maxwell’s voice was blithe and 
confident, ‘‘ because I shall ask her, she always 
does as I ask, and her mother as she says, so I 
shall have no trouble about that; now my plan 
is this, when she comes, you must be all atten- 
tion to her, and we will see what jealousy will do 
toward restoring Lavvy’s truant little heart to 
its rightful owner.’’ 

‘But I don’ wan’ter treat Lavvy with no neg- 
lec’,’? the man said, loyally, ‘‘an’ yo’ sweet- 
heart, she’s a lady, she wouldn’t want the likes 
of me erround.”’ 

‘‘ That will be all right,’’ said Maxwell, easily, 
“she is never happier than when she is helping 
others out of sloughs of despond, moral, mental, 
physical or financial; she is a sort of all round 
good Samaritan, you know.” 
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“Come over to Macedonia,’’ he wrote Miss 
Laurence, ‘‘you are needed as guide, philoso- 
pher and decoy duck. I know you will be only 
too glad of the chance of clearing the troubled 
waters, and making two lovers happy—to say 
nothing of your own—if you come; all will end 
as. beatifically as a fairy tale, and with your 
broad humanity (the good Samaritan was a fool 
to you!) I feel sure of your ready help in time 
of trouble ; if the mother objects, like the dear 
victim of civilization that she is, to immuring 
herself in a mountain farmhouse for 4 couple of 
weeks, tell her that the new phase of life, and 
the chance for study of new character will com- 
pensate her by its novelty, and give her a theme 
for those dinners next winter, at which she will 
shine conversationally as is her wont.’’ 

That she always did as Maxwell wished, and 
her mother as she wished, was evidently true, 
for in a few days Mrs. Reese had a letter from 
the young lady applying for board for a fort- 
night ; this by no means met with Lavvy’s ap- 
proval, she dreaded the contrast between her 
rival and herself, and she felt a fierce antipathy 
to meeting her. 

‘Nuthin’ we hev is fittin’ fer fine ladies,’’ she 
said, sullenly, but Maxwell overruled her objec- 
tions, and the end of it all was that they came. 

Poor little Lavvy ! If once she had nourished a 
hope in her breast that Maxwell’s heart yet. 
might turn to her, it was doomed to sudden and 
violent death, when she caught sight of the 
slender, graceful figure that alighted from her 
father’s wagon and saw the radiant face that 
Maxwell smiled so eagerly upon. The girl turned 
away heartsick, hope indeed dead, but love still 
living ; and then to see Maxwell with eyes for 
no one but Miss Laurence, to hear them discuss 
matters and people so utterly foreign to her, made 
her loathe Maxwell while she loved him, and this 
princess, this enchantress beside him, anger- 
against her burned in Lavvy’s breast, like a 
flame, hot, steady and unreasonable. 

About supper-time, Jim Ed came in and was 
presented to the princess, who unhesitatingly 
placed her slender, blue-veined hand in his, and 
seated herself at the table beside him, while 
Lavvy waited upon them, passing the bread with 
the air of a Lucretia Borgia and placing a cup of 
coffee before Jim Ed with a scowl that brought 
a sigh to his lips as he watched her. 

As the evening wore on it seemed to Lavvy 
that her faithful Jim Ed had deserted her for 
this new princess; he talked to her shyly, but 
constantly, and answered her questions about 
the mountains and mountain life with a clearness 
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that surprised and displeased -Lavvy, who was 
not used to being ignored by him. 

As the summer days went by it was plain that 
all the, time Jim Ed could spare from his work 
was spent at Miss Laurence’s side—the time that 
heretofore had been devoted to Lavvy. The pos- 
sibility of losing her slave had never occurred to 
her, and he filled her thoughts as he had never 
done in the days of his dog-like fidelity. 

One day, while the grass was fresh with dew 
and the young beauty of the early morning 
should have made even Lavvy’s tempest-tossed 
heart relax, Jim Ed met her returning from the 
“‘cuppen’’ (English, cowpen); it had been his 
wont, like the rustic lover in Tennyson’s 
‘*Queen Mary,’ to follow her there and retum 
with her kisses fresh upon his lips, her pretty 
form by his side, her milk-pails in his hands and 
a mighty content within his heart. Of late this 
had been abandoned, and when he attempted to 
take from her the pails of foaming milk she re- 
pulsed him with a withering ‘‘I don’ want no 
fine gentleman toting milk fer me; you’d better 
go an’ talk to yo’ Miss Lau’ence; she must be 
a’missin’ of yo’.’? Jim Ed’s honest heart smote 
him for the part he was playing, though a smile 
played around his lips, as he realized that, were 
she totally indifferent 10 him, no jealousy would 
have been shown. Lavvy could not see into the 
heart that was as faithful to her as ever, but she 
did see the smile, and she grew furious. ‘‘Oh, 
I ain’t good ’nuf fer yo’, I s’pose!’’ she said, 
hotly. ‘‘She’d better look out, thet’s all !’’ 

All advances from Miss Laurence, who really 
wanted to gain the girl’s confidence, were re- 
jected, and Lavvy’s heart was torn between hatred 
of that young lady, a hard-dying love for Max- 
well, and a new interest in Jim Ed; his value in- 
creased visibly in the foolish, pretty brown eyes, 
when their little owner saw what she considered 
the ‘‘town lady’s’’ admiration of him; she had 
heard her call him a superb-looking man, and, 
using her eyes for that purpose for the first time, 
found that it was so. From Jim Ed’s good looks 
the girl’s thoughts travelled to Jim Ed’s good 
heart ; the love that she had flouted and the 
lover-like attentions that had wearied her, now 
that they seemed transferred to another, were ap- 
preciated as they had never been when they were 
wholly hers; by degrees her fancy for Maxwell 
faded away ; she saw that she could never be any- 
thing to him, and love for lack of nourishment 
was slowly but most surely starving, and in her 
breast reigned a wild desire to regain her old 
lover and to punish the soft, dainty princess who 
had stolen him away from her. 
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She looked down toward the stile, where so 
often, before this lovely ‘‘destroyer of peace” 
came, Jim Ed had sat by her, his eyes telling 
the tale of love more eloquently than could his 
untutored lips. There, leaning against the fence 
by the side of the stile, stood Jim Ed, and on 
the rough step sat the enchantress herself, look- 
ing lovelier than ever in the soft summer twilight. 
Poor, turbid, jealous, little heart! If she could 
have heard them she would have understood why 
Miss Laurence’s eyes looked with soft pity upon 
him, but she heard nothing ; she only saw them 
together, apparently forgetful of her, and the 
flame of anger, always burning in her emotional 
breast against the ‘‘lady,’’ blazed into a perfect 
conflagration. 

‘*Tt don’ seem in no way possible,” Jim Ed 
said, gloomily, ‘‘thet she could ever love me. 
’Twas little ’nuff she keered afore she seen Mr. 
Maxwell, but now what must I look side o’ 
him?” * 

‘* But do you think if your devotion to her could 
go for nothing, would you ever love her less ?”’ 

‘* Love her less!’ echoed the man. ‘‘ Why, 
lady, I love Lavvy jest like I breathe; ’tain’t 
nuthin’ I do or try ez meks me love her ; jes’ ez 
God-A’mighty put the breath in me, and meks 
my heart beat, he put the love fer her thar, too, 
an’ when my heart stops a-beatin’ then I stops 
a-lovin’ her—no, not even then, ef them preacher 
folks is right. Why, my heart’s thet full o’ 
Lavvy thet thar ain’t no room fer nuthin else !’’ 
He stopped, surprised at his own ‘‘ long-winded- 
ness,’? as he mentally termed it, and a little 
ashamed of having forced it on ‘‘the lady,”’ and 
apologized accordingly. 

‘*T am glad to hear you say this,’’ she an- 
swered him, very gently, and there was a note 
of pain in her voice, ‘‘glad to see this once, 
what love really is !”” 

He glanced at her in some surprise, but she 
was speaking to herself, and her thoughts were 
evidently far away from him. 

As Jim Ed left, Maxwell joined her, with a 
laughing, ‘‘ Well, Lorelei, in trying to rout the 
green-eyed one, haven’t you charmed your fel- 
low-conspirator as well ?”’ 

She repeated Jim Ed’s confession of faith. 

‘Would you love like that, John?” she asked, 
wistfully. ‘‘Oh, heart, are you great enough for 
a love that never tires ?”’ 

‘With you as its object, sweetheart, love 
would never tire!’ he made answer, gayly ; it 

was a pretty speech and gallant, but the girl’s 
eyes were longing and unsatisfied as she looked 
toward the ‘‘ everlasting hills.’’ 
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Jim Ed worked ‘‘on shares”? with ‘Old 
Man’’ Reese, and Lavvy encountering him the 
next day said, ‘‘I’m a-goin’ to take yer fine 
sweetheart to see the ‘‘ Falls’ ter-morrer.”’ 

‘It’s too fur fer you two gals ter be a-goin’ by 
yerselves,’’ answered Jim Ed, ignoring Lavvy’s 
manner of speaking of Miss Laurence. 

“We're a-goin’ all the same,’’ said Lavvy, 
pertly. ‘‘’ Pears like you’re mighty pertickler 
all of a sudden ; I ain’t so dead anxious to go 
with her, goodness knows, it’s all Ma’s doin’s!’’ 

The ‘‘Falls’’ was a beautiful little cascade, 
about three miles from the Reese place; Max- 
well had promised to be Miss Laurence’s escort 
there, but his work had taken him away for a 
few days, and Mrs. Reese assured her that Lavvy 
could go with her quite as well. 

This would afford the opportunity of seeing 
Lavvy alone that Miss Laurence desired, and 
she started on the trip with a most unwilling 
and sullen guide. 

Some undefinable premonition annoyed Jim 
Ed as he was working, and finally he dropped 
his axe, and prepared to follow them. Lavvy 
led the way but slowly, her ‘‘sad heart tired in 
a mile-a.”’ 

She had replied to Miss Laurence’s remarks . 
only when absolutely necessary, and then in 
monosyllables ; it was up-hill work, this sound- 
ing Lavvy’s real sentiments toward this ‘‘ Vary 
parfit, gentil knight.”’ 

“How long have you known Jim Ed?’ she 
asked, paving the way. 

All my life,’’ answered Lavvy, curtly. 

They were walking, Indian file, along a nar- 
row path that led to the ‘Falls ;’’ on one side, 
the mountain, beautiful with laurel and ferns, 
on the other was a precipice of about thirty feet, 
embedded with rock. 

‘How faithful he has been !’ said Miss Lau- 
rence, gently, but her words were iJl chosen. Poor 
little Lavvy, her mental vision was dimmed by 
jealousy, and she imagined that she saw a 
covert irony in Miss Laurence’s words. 

‘‘He war faithful enough,’’ she cried, in a 
voice vibrating with passion, ‘‘ until you came 
and stole him from me with yer purty ways an’ 
sof’ talkin’ ; ef taint honest to steal one thing, 
taint honest to steal ernuther, so I'reck’n ez how 
you be’ant no better’n a common thief!’ 

Lavvy’s eyes blazed and her voice rose shriller 
and higher, until it reached the ears of a man 
just around the bend of the path, and he paused 
to listen. Miss Laurence, too, stopped in the 
pathway. 

» ‘My dear,’’ she said, very patiently, “you are 
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wronging me ; instead of trying to steal him from 
you, I—why, child,’’ she said, with a very gen- 
tle smile, ‘‘did you really think that I would—”’ 

‘* Now yer scornin’ him !”’ interrupted Lavvy, 
fairly beside herself, ‘‘ yer don’ even wan’ him 
fer yerself.’’ 

‘fOf course I don’t,’? answered the young 
lady. ‘‘I have the greatest regard and respect for 
Jim Ed, and a feeling that amounts to reverence 
for him as one man who really knows how to 
love a woman—"’ She did not finish her sen- 
tence, for Lavvy sprang upon her with the 
fierceness and cat-like agility of a young tigress. 
She thought Miss Laurence was referring to Jim 
Ed’s love for herself, and half maddened by jeal- 
ousy and too lately born love, the girl seized her 
in her strong, young arms and hurled her down 
the rocky precipice. Miss Laurence did not go 
without a struggle, however, and when Jim Ed, 
who heard them, rushed forward, it was to see 
Lavvy lose her footing and follow Miss Laurence 
down, rocks crashing.as she went. 

‘“My God!’ he cried, in an agony of fear. 
“‘Lavvy! my little gal! my little un!” 

His mountain training served him in good 
stead, for with the nimbleness and sure-footed- 
ness of an antelope or a sailor, he carefully swung 
himself down the dangerous slope, until he 
reached a silent little figure lying in a crumpled 
heap at the bottom. Tenderly he turned the 
little head that had so often tossed itself scorn- 
fully at him. Prjde and scorn had nothing to 
do with it now. The pretty face, bereft of its 
roses, was not disfigured; ah, thank God for 
that! Then he placed his great hand upon the 
wayward little heart that had turned from him 
in all unconsciousness of its unworthiness of his 
great love. Not beating? Ah, heaven! was this 
the end of it all? No—stay—yes, there was the 
faintest stir, and he bent over her with great sobs 
bursting from his chest—sobs that seemed fain 
to tear the great, faithful heart from its place. 
He lifted her up tenderly, oh, so tenderly, and 
as he walked lower down, where the ascent would 
be easier, a faint moan escaped her lips. Tedious 
and perilous the ascent was, but Lavvy was all 
unconscious of the danger and the tedium, and 
not for several minutes after reaching the upper 
path did she regain consciousness. 

When she opened her eyes they looked straight 
into Jim Ed’s face, bent over her own with a 
tenderness and love that well-nigh glorified it ; 
her head was pillowed upon his broad chest and 
his arms were around her. She gazed for a mo- 
ment and then burst into tears. 

‘‘Oh, Jim Ed !”’ she cried, between her sobs, 
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‘Cig it reely me yer love? Ev’ybody seemed 
ter fersake me, an’ I thought ez how yer did’n 
keer fer me no mo’.”’ 

“Tt wuz you allus, ’tis you now, an’ it allus 
will be you!’ answered Jim Ed, bending over 
her gently. Then he told her of the part that 
Miss Laurence had played. 

‘En she wuz my fren’ all ’long, en I done her 
so !’’ said Lavvy, in self-abasement. ‘‘Jim, do 
yer know, I might ’er kilt her. Is she hurt 
much ?”’ | 

Jim Ed’s face fell. 

‘‘Lavvy,’’ he said, with a glow of shame, 
‘ef yer b’leeve me, I ain’t never thought of 
her. I seen you a-fallin’ an’ I never wunst 
thought of nothin’ but my little gal—why, I’m 
an onfeelin’ brute!’’ he said, with keenest self- 
reproach. ‘‘Thet lad ” 

‘‘That lady is here without even a scratch, ”’ 
said a voice near them. ‘‘I only fell a few feet ; 
fortunately there was a tough little mountain ash 
growing in my way, so I caught it and stopped 
my fall.’ 

Lavvy’s cheeks threw out the red flag of shame, 
and the dark lashes drooped over her abashed 
eyes. 

‘‘Miss Lau’ence,’’ she began, but the young 
lady checked her. 

‘*T know all that you would say, Lavvy,”’ she 
said, merrily, ‘‘and I am too happy to see you 
in your right mind and place to feel anything 
but the most genuine pleasure ; it was ceriainly 
worth a few bruises to have brought about all 
this.”’ 

Shyly the dark eyes looked their gratitude, and, 
with an expression of dumb appreciation that 
was touching, Lavvy took Miss Laurence’s hand 
in hers and shamefacedly kissed it. 

“But how is it that you are not hurt? I felt 
sick with terror when you fell past me.’’ 

‘I’m all bruised up,’’ said Lavvy. ‘‘Ev’y 
bone aches an’ my arm hurts pow’ful bad.’’ 
Then, as Jim Ed attempted to lift the injured 
member, she gave a scream. 

“‘T’ll tote you home, Lavvy,’’ he said, firmly, 
‘‘fer yer arm is broke.’’ 

‘You don’ ’spect me ter walk on my arm, do 
yer?’ asked Lavvy, with a return of her old 
archness. 

‘No, but yer can’t walk with thet thar broken 
arm a-danglin’.”? And right willingly did she 
nestle on the broad breast, and in spite of the 
pain, her homeward progress was not an unhappy 
one. 

“Jim Ed,’’? said Lavvy, a few days after this, 
“Miss Lau’ence wuz ez sweet an’ purty ez a pic- 
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ter, an’ it’s er wonder ter me thet you did’n jes’ 
fall in love with her.’’ 

“Why, thar warn’t no room fer ennybody 
but you in my heart, Lavvy,’’ he said, dismiss- 
ing the idea as an impossibility. 

“Well,”’ said Lavvy, with a knowing toss of 
her pretty head, ‘“‘she never meant ter do me 
nuthin’ but good, but I b’lieve she war in love 
with yer all the same!’’ 

At this, Jim Ed threw back his head and 
laughed aloud, laughed at the idea of a lady be- 
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ing in love with him, and laughed with pleasure 
at his ‘‘little gal’’ thinking enough of him to 
believe him worthy of a lady’s love. But this 
view of the case Lavvy continued to take. She 
was wrong, however, this pretty, blundering, lit- 
tle mountain maid ; Constance Laurence was in 
love, not with Jim Ed himself, but with the 
faithfulness and oneness of his love, and all 
through her life, there will be an aching, wistful 
longing because she has seen how one man can 


love. 
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THE LANCE IN THE GERMAN 


; THE German cavalry is armed with the lance, 
in addition to the normal weapons of saber, car- 
bine and revolver, and great proficiency in the 


. use of what would seem an awkward weapon is 


acquired by long practice. The natural outcome 
of such proficiency would seem to be the revival 
of duelling, as single combats with the lance are 
practised daily in the army under the instruction 
of practical soldiers—men of long experience 
with the weapon of medieval times. 5 

The first requisite in the single combats with 
the lance is to have a supple, well-trained, thor- 
oughly obedient horse, as well as a rider who is 
not only skilled in horsemanship, but one who is 
strong, enduring and possessed of unfailing pres- 
ence of mind. Then it is necessary that both 
horse and rider should undergo a long training, 
having in view the most thorough dexterity, not 
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only in the use of the lance, but in being supple 
and quick in performing various evolutions, such 
as feints, false retreats, pirouettes and other ma- 
neuvers inseparably connected with single com- 
bat on horseback. 

The preparatory steps necessary to acquire 
such suppleness and dexterity are of peculiar in- 
terest to horsemen, and may be described only 
briefly in an article of this Jength. To begin 
with, two horsemen face each other, and with 
slow movements each seeks to gain the left side 
of the other and to put him upon his own right, 
so as to bring him within reach of a lance stroke. 
Suddenly one of the men pretends to retreat, 
the other pursues him at a gallop, thinking to 
cope with him, when the runaway, by an adroit 
movement, allows the other to pass, thus reveTs~ 
ing the positions of both, to his own adwantage- 
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The evolutions are then repeated with slower 
movements, each man seeking his adversary’s 
left side and working for his own advantage, em- 
bracing every opportunity to steal a march on 
his opponent, or exposing his own flank as a 
trick to regain the advantage at each pirouette. 
At last, when one man has, by being several 
times placed in a disadvantageous position, 
shown a manifest inferiority to the other, he 
leaves the field and another similar contest 
quickly follows. 

One can scarcely imagine the extreme pleasure 
which horsemen take in these exercises, which 
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they regard as the truest sport. The chief diffi- 
culty is in obtaining perfect control of the horse 
by judicious changes of position and by the sim- 
ple movement of the legs. In short, the reins 
should be allowed to hang almost loose during 
the entire maneuvers, being held by the left hand 
only, the right to remain at the side and never 
to leave the thigh. The horses are provided with 
only a simple bridle during the entire exercise. 

The greatest watchfulness must be exercised, 
in order to prevent the horses from stumbling, 
falling or growing restive, and when a new 
recruit rides in a nervous, jerky manner, he is 
at once put into another troop, where he is drilled 
alone under the charge of a special instructor for 
the purpose. 

When at last both man and horse are perfectly 
supple, lances for exercise and assault are dis- 
tributed, and all the various evolutions arranged 
and the men assigned, the detail being posted in 
the guard-room of the regiment. The best horse- . 
men are placed in line, with sufficient intervals 
between each to prevent interference. Simple 
exercises are practised at first, then more difficult 
ones, the movements being changed from day to 
day. 

The next period of instruction is devoted to 
various exercises in fencing with the lance. When 
the men have acquired the habit of sitting firmly 
in their saddles and have perfect confidence in 
themselves, many maneuvers are performed. 
Upon a spacious plain are placed wooden figures, 
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some of the height of a mounted horseman, some 
as high as a foot soldier, and still others lying 
prone on the ground, these last indicating fallen 
combatants. Then, according to their liking, the 
horsemen gallop here and there, passing and re- 
passing the various figures and striking at them 
with their lances while going at full speed. 

The final exercise is the assault. The lances 
are provided with padded ends instead of with 
steel points and these are whitened with chalk 
which makes a mark on the uniform where one is 
struck, thus enabling the instructors to distin- 
guish those who have 
received blows. In the 
same manner blows are 
struck at the horses, the 
white spots indicating 
wounds. The instruct- 
ors frequently figure in 
these contests and in- 
troduce every possible 
variety of combat, one 
of the most exciting of 
these being a struggle 
between one man armed 
with the lance and two 
men provided with 
sabers. 

These are the various 
phases of the instruc- 
tions of the German 
lancer. One can read- 

ily beer oa 
form of military edu 


cation firmly impresses upon the soldier the 
necessity of being able to defend himself and to 
acquire hardihood and firmness under trying 
circumstances, and in this connection one recalls 
the famous maxim of Prince Frederick Charles : 
‘‘Physical exercise arouses and strengthens the 
latent forces of the soul.”’ 

The following story told by an officer illus- 
trates the above and shows the dexterity ac- 
quired by even the most stolid looking men : 

‘*Tt was the last day of the maneuvers. The 
enemy was represented by two companies, the 
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particular exercise for this night being guard 
duty. They were to endeavor to enter our lines 
and we were to prevent them if possible. 

‘My post led past a wood where the grass was 
as soft as a carpet and footfalls were scarcely 
heard. The night was dark and our pickets were 
unusually active on that account. Now and 
then in the distance we could hear the sudden 
clatter of horses’ hoofs as some of the enemy’s 
spies galloped suddenly away, but where we 
were stationed just in the wood there was no 
sound except the chirping of the crickets. 

‘*Suddenly, as we stood in silence and dark- 
ness, the sharp silhouette of a horse and rider 
was outlined against the sky, not a pace distant. 
We had heard nothing and the intruder evidently 
had had not the slightest intimation of our pres- 
ence. I at once commanded him to halt and in 
an instant he was surrounded. Never was cap- 
ture more easily effected, the man making no 
effort to escape nor the slightest resistance. 

‘‘He was taken to the colonel and there by 
the light of a torch we discovered to our surprise 
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that he was a lancer, not one of our corps at all, 
but belonging to a division of the army stationed 
at a considerable distance. 

‘‘He was nearly famished and had evidently 
deserted, but he seemed a good natured, stolid 
sort of fellow and became the butt of our men, 
who called him ‘ flat foot’? and made all manner 
of fun of him until the colonel] suggested that he 
show his skill by giving us an exhibition of ex- 
ercises with the lance. 

‘‘The man readily complied and then we were 
indeed astonished. It was like seeing a per- 
formance at the hippodrome. The man sat as 
firmly as though he had been a part of his horse 
while the lance fairly danced in his fingers, seem- 
ing as light as a feather, while now the man’s 
body appeared as flexible as India rubber and 
then as rigid as a piece of steel, while we, who 
had laughed at him and subjected him to all 
sorts of ridicule, were simply delighted. It is my 


opinion that he was no deserter at all, but had 
simply been sent to teach us a lesson, which he 
certainly did.”’ 


IN SANCTUARY. 
By C. H. CRANDALL. 


Love! Is this not thy own fair land, 
And thine the silvery hours? 

Then knight me with thy own white hand— 
An accolade of flowers ! 


Now, lucent eyes, and happy face, 
The stars are in thy train ; 
The lilies blush in their disgrace, 
The rose resigns her reign. 


When on that temple’s domes and walls 
The tints of morning shine, 

It needs not Love’s muezzin calls 
To bid me seek their shrine. 


From heart to heart, an eager tide, 
Pulses the precious wine, 

Through Love’s long seasons to abide, 
And blend all mine and thine. 


That out of Love’s divine excess 
New life and hope may spring; 

Out of the spirits’ loving stress 
New songs, new souls to sing! 


So, from his rare array of tints, 
The artist, deft and true, 

Upon a fresher fabric prints 
Thy loveliness anew. 


And time and space, by Love impearled, 
Are swallowed up in bliss, 

A Cleopatra draught, a world 
Dissolying in a kiss. 
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long ere the lingering dawn of that blithe morn 
Which ushers in the year, the roosting cock, 
Flapping his wings, repeats his laram shrill ; 
But on that morn no busy flail obeys 
His rousing call; no sounds but sounds of joy 
lute the year—the first-foot’s entering step, 
That sudden on the floor is welcome heard, 
fre blushing maids have braided up their hair ; 
The laugh, the hearty kiss, the good new year 
Pronounced with honest warmth. In village, grange, 
And borough town, the steaming flagon, borne 
From house to house, elates the poor man’s heart, 
And makes him feel that life has still its joys. 
The aged and the young, man, woman, child, 
Unite in social glee ; even stranger dogs, 
Meeting with bristling back, soon lay aside 
Their snarling aspect, and in sportive chase, 
Excursive scour, or wallow in the snow. 
With sober cheerfulness, the grandam eyes 
Her offspring round her, all in health and peace ; 
And, thankful that she’s spared to see this day 
Return once more, breathes low a secret prayer, 
That God would shed a blessing on their heads. 
—Grahame. 
As New-Year’s Day, the first of January bears 
a prominent place in the popular calendar.” It 
has ever been a custom 
among northern nations 
to see the old year out 
and the new one in, with 
the highest demonstra- 
tions of merriment and 
conviviality. To but a 
few does it seem to occur 
that the day is a memo- 
randum of the subtrac- 
tion of another year from 
the little sum of life ; 
with the multitude, the 
top feeling is a desire to 
express good wishes for 
the next twelvemonths’ 
experience of their 
friends, and be the sub- 
ject of similar benevo- 
lence on the part of 
others, and to see this 
interchange of cordial 
feeling take place, as far 
45 possible, in festive cir- 
eU2 tances. It isseldom 


happy New Year to each other over a cheerful 
glass. Very frequently, too, persons nearly re- 
lated, but living apart, dine with each other on 
this day, to keep alive and cultivate mutual good 
feeling. It cannot be doubted that a custom of 
this kind must tend to obliterate any shades of 
dissatisfaction or jealous anger that may have 
arisen during the previous year, and send the 
kindred onward through the next with renewed 
esteem and regard : 
“The King of Light, father of aged Time, 

Hath brought about that day which is the prime, 


To the slow-gliding months, when every eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober jollity.” 


Charles Lamb had a strong appreciation of the 
social charac- ; 
ter of New- 
Year’s Day. 
He remarks 
that no one of 


than, an English family 
fails. to sit up on the last 
sigh of the year till 
2 fran o'clock, along with 
wee jends, to drink a 


my 


\ “HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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whatever rank can regard it with indifference. 
‘Of all sounds of all bells,’’ says he, ‘‘most 
solemn and touching is the peal which rings 
out the old year. I never hear it without 
a gathering up of my mind to a concentration of 
all the images that have been diffused over the 
past twelvemonth ; all I have done or suffered, 
performed or neglected in that regretted time. 
I begin to know its worth as when a person dies. 
It takes a personal color; nor was it a poetical 
flight in a contemporary, when he exclaimed : 


‘T saw the skirts of the departing year.’”’ 


One could wish that the genial Elia had added 
something in recommendation of resolutions of 
improvement of the year to come, for which 
New-Year’s Day is surely a most appropriate 
time. ‘‘Every first of January that we arrive 
at is an imaginary milestone on the turnpike 
track of human life: at once a resting-place for 
thought and meditation, and a starting point for 
fresh exertion in the performance of our journey. 
The man who does not at least propose to himself 
to be better this year than he was last, must be 
either very good or very bad indeed! And only 
to propose to be better is something ; if nothing 
else, it is an acknowledgment of our need to be 
so, which is the first step toward amendment. 
But, in fact, to propose to oneself to do well, is 
in some sort to do well, positively ; for there is 
no such thing as a stationary point in human 
endeavors ; he who is not worse to-day than he 
was yesterday, is better; and he who is not bet- 
ter, is worse.’’ * 

The merrymakings of New-Year’s Eve and 
New-Year’s Day are of very ancient date in 
England. The head of the house assembled his 
family around a bowl of spiced ale, comically 
called lamb’s wool, from which he drank their 
healths ; then passed it to the rest, that they 
might drink, too. The word that passed amongst 
them was the ancient Saxon phrase, Wass hael ; 
that is, To your health. Hence this came to be 
recognized as the Wassail or Wassel Bowl. The 
poorer class of people carried a bowl adorned 
with ribbons round the neighborhood, begging 
for something wherewith to obtain the means of 
filling it, that they, too, might enjoy wassail as 
well as the rich. In their compotations, they 
had songs suitable to the occasion, of which a 
Gloucestershire example has been preserved : 


Wassail! wassail! over the town, 

Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown: 
Our bowl it is made of the maplin tree, 
We be good fellows all; I drink to thee. 


*Mirror of the Months. 
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Here’s to ——,* and to his right ear, 

God send our maieter a happy New Year; 
A happy New Year as e’er he did see— 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


Here's to ——,t and to his right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Christmas pie ; 
A good Christmas pie as e’er I did see— 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to Filpail,j and her long tail, 

God send our measter us never may fail 

Of a cup of good beer; I pray you draw near. 
And then you shall hear our jolly wassail. 


Be here any maids, I suppose here be some ; 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the 
cold stone; 

Sing hey, O maids, come troll back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house, let us all in. 


Come, butler, come bring us a bowl of the best: 
I hope your soul in heaven may rest: 

But if you do bring us a bow! of the small, 
Then down fall butler, bowl and all. 


What follows is an example apparently in use 
amongst children : 
Here we come a-wassailing, 
Among the leaves go green, 
Tlere we come a-wandering, 
So fair to be seen. 


Chorus.—Love and joy come to you, 
And to your wassel, too, 
And God send you a happy New Year, 
A New Year, 
And God send you a happy New Year! 
Our wassel cup is made of rozemary-tree, 
So is your beer of the best barley. 


We are not daily beggars, 
That beg from door to door ; 
But we are neighbor’s children, 
Whom you have seen before. 


Call up the butler of this house, 
Put on his golden ring, 

Let him bring us up a glass of beer 
And the better we shall sing. 


We have got a little purse, ; 
Made of stretching leather skin, 

We want a little of your money 
To line it well within. 


Bring us out a table, 
And spread it with a cloth; 
Bring us out a mouldy cheese, 
And some of your Christmas 


God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress, too, 

And all the little children, 
That round the table go! 


*The name of some horse. 
+ The name of another horse. 
+ The name of a cow. 


loaf. 
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Good master and mistress, 
While you’re sitting by the fire, 
Pray think of us poor children, 
Who are wandering in the mire. 
Chorus.—Love and joy come to you, &c.* 


_ The custom of wassail at the New Year was 
kept up in the monasteries as well as in private 
houses. In front of the abbot, at the upper end 
of the refectory table, was placed the mighty 
bow] styled in their language Poculum Caritatis, 
and from it the superior drank to all, and all 
drank in succession to each other. The corpora- 
tion feasts of London still preserve a custom that 
affords a reflex of that of the wassail bowl. A 
double-handled flagon full of sweetened and 
spiced wine being handed to the master, or other 
person presiding, he drinks standing to the gen- 
eral health, as announced by the’ toastmaster ; 
then passes it to his neighbor on the left hand, 
who drinks standing to his next neighbor, also 
standing, and so on it goes, till all have drunk. 
Such is the well-known ceremony of the Loving 

‘ 


Till very few years ago in Scotland, the cus- 
tom of the wassail bowl at the passing away of 
the old year might be said to be still in compara- 
tive vigor. On the approach of twelve o’clock, 
a hot pint was prepared—that is, a kettle or 
flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweetened ale, 
with an infusion of spirits. When the clock 
had struck the knell of the departed year, each 
member of the family drank of this mixture. 
‘*A good health and a happy New Year and 
many of them”’ to all the rest, with a general 
hand-shaking, and perhaps a dance round the 
table, with the addition of a song to the tune of 
Hey tuttie tattie ; 

‘* “Weel may we a’ be, 
Ill may we never see, 


Here's to the king 
And the gude companie!”’ &c. 


The elders of the family would then most prob- 
ably sally out, with the hot kettle, and bearing 
also a competent provision of buns and short- 
bread, or bread and cheese, with the design of 
visiting their neighbors, and interchanging with 
them the sa me cordial greetings. If they met by 
the way another party similarly bent, whom they 
knew, they would stop and give and take sips 
from their respective kettles. Reaching the 
friend’s house, they would enter with vociferous 
good wishes, 4nd goon send the kettle a-circu- 
lating. If they were the first to enter the house 
since twelve O’Clock, they were deemed as the 
first-foot ; and, #8 such, it was most important, 
* Notes anc Queries, i. 137. 


for luck to the family in the coming year, that 


_they should make their entry, not empty-handed, 


but with their hands full of cakes and bread and 
cheese ; of which, on the other hand, civility de- 
manded that each individual in the house should 
partake. 

To such an extent did this custom prevail in 
Edinburgh in the recollection of persons still liv- 
ing, that, according to their account, the principal 
streets were more thronged between twelve and 
one in the morning than they usually were at 
midday. Much innocent mirth prevailed, and 
mutual good feelings were largely promoted. An 
unlucky circumstance, which took place on the 
1st of January, 1812, proved the means of nearly 
extinguishing the custom. A small party of 
reckless boys formed the design of turning the 
innocent festivities of first-footing to account 
for purposes of plunder. They kept their counsel ' 
well. No sooner had the people come abroad on 
the principal thoroughfares of the Old Town, 
than these youths sallied out in small bands, 
and commenced the business which they had 
undertaken. Their previous agreement was, to 
look out for the white neckcloths—such being the 


‘best mark by which they could distinguish in 


the dark individuals likely to carry any property 
worthy of being taken. A great number of 
gentlemen were thus spoiled of their watches 
and other valuables. The least resistance was 
resented by the most brutal maltreatment. A 
policeman, and a young man of the rank of a 
clerk in Leith, died of the injuries they had re- 
ceived. An affair so singular, so uncharacter- 
istic of the people among whom it happened, 
produced a widespread and lasting feeling of 
surprise. The outrage was expiated by the 
execution of three of the youthful rioters on 
the chief scene of their wickedness ; but from 
that time it was observed that the old custom 
of going about with the hot pint—the ancient 
wassail—fell off. 

A gentleman of Preston has communicated to 
a popular publication,* that for many years past 
he has been in the habit of calling on a friend, 
an aged lady, at an early hour of New-Year’s 
Day, being by her own desire, as he is a fair- 
complexioned person, and therefore assumed to 
be of good omen for the events of the year. On 
one occasion, he was prevented from attending 
to his old friend’s request, and her first caller 
proved to be a dark-complexioned man ; jn con- 
sequence of which there came that year sickness, 
trouble and commercial disaster. 

‘The wassail bowle,”’ says Warton, ‘ is Shak- 

*Notes and Queries, 2d Series, ji. 325, 
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speare’s Gossip’s Bowl in the Midsummer Night s 
Dream. The composition was ale, nutmeg, 
sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples.’? The 
word is interpreted by Verstegan as wase hale— 
that is, grow or become well. It came in time 
to signify festivity in general, and that of rather 
an intemperate kind. A wassail candle was a 
large candle used at feasts. 

There was in Scotland a first-footing indepen- 
dent of the Aot-pint. It was a time for some 
youthful friend of the family to steal to the door, 
in the hope of meeting there the young maiden 
of his fancy, and obtaining the privilege of a kiss, 
as her first-foot. Great was the disappointment 
on his part, and great the joking among the fam- 
ily, if through accident or plan, some half-with- 
ered aunt or ancient grand-dame came to receive 
him, instead of the blooming maiden. 

It may safely be said that New-Year’s Day has 
hitherto been observed in Scotland with a hearti- 
ness nowhere surpassed. It almost appears as if, 
by a sort of antagonism to the general gravity of 
the people, they were impelled to break out in a 
half-mad merriment on this day. Every face was 
bright with smiles ; every hand ready with the 


grasp of friendship. All stiffness arising from’ 


age, profession and rank gave way. The sober- 
est felt entitled to take a license on that special 
day. Reunions of relatives very generally took 
place over the festive board, and thus many little 
family differences were obliterated. At the pres- 
ent time the ancient practices are somewhat de- 
cayed, yet the first of January is far from being 
reduced to the level of other days. 

A grotesque manorial custom is described as 
being kept up in the reign of Charles II., in con- 
nection with Hilton in Staffordshire. There ex- 
isted in that house a hollow brass image, about 
a foot high, representing a man kneeling in an 
indecorous posture. It was known all over the 
country as Jack of Hilton. There were two 
apertures, one very small at the mouth, another 
about two-thirds of an inch in diameter at the 
back, and the interior would hold rather more 

_than four pints of water, ‘‘ which, when set to a 
strong fire, evaporates after the same manner as 
in an AZolipile, and vents itself at the mouth in 
a constant blast, blowing the fire so strongly that 
it is very audible, and makes a sensible impres- 
sion in that part of the fire where the blast 
lights.”’ 

Now the custom was this: An obligation lay 
upon the lord of the adjacent manor of Essing- 
ton, every New-Year’s Day, to bring a goose to 
Hilton, and drive it three times round the hall 
fire, which Jack of Hiltcn was all the time blow- 
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ing by the discharge of his steam. He was then 
to carry the bird into the kitchen and deliver it 
to the cook; and when it was dressed he was 
further to carry it in a dish to the table of his 
lord paramount, the lord of Hilton, receiving in 
return a dish of meat for his own mess. 

At Coventry, if not in other places throughout 
England, it is customary to eat what are called 
God-cakes on New-Year’s Day. They are of a 
triangular shape, about half an inch thick, and 
filled with a kind of mince-meat. There are half- 
penny ones cried through the street, but others 
of much greater price—even it is said to the value 
of a pound—are used by the upper classes. 

The custom of making presents on New Year’s 
Day has, as far as regards the intercourse of the 
adult population, become almost, if not entirely, 
obsolete. Presents are generally pleasant to the 
receiver on any day of the year, and are still 
made, but not on this day especially. The prac- 
tice on New-Year’s Day is now limited to gifts 
made by parents to their children, or by the elder 
collateral members of a family to the younger; 
but the old custom, which has been gradually, 
like the drinking of healths, falling into disuse in 
England, is still in full force in France. 

The practice of making presents on New- Year's 
Day was, no doubt, derived from the Romans. 
Suetonius and Tacitus both mention it. Claudius 
prohibited demanding presents except on this 
day. Brand, in his Popular Antiquitics, observes 
on the authority of Bishop Stillingfleet, that the 
Saxons kept the festival of the New Year with 
more than ordinary feasting and jollity, and with 
the presenting of New-Year’s gifts to each other. 
Fosbroke notices the continuation of the practice 
during the middle ages; and Ellis, in his addi- 
tions to Brand, quotes Matthew Paris to show 
that Henry ITI. extorted New-Year’s gifts from 
his subjects. 

The New-Year’s gifts presented by individuals 
to each other were suited to sex, rank, situation 
and circumstances. From Bishop Hall’s Satires 
(1598), it appears that the usual gifts of tenants 
in the country to their landlords was a capon ; 
and Cowley, addressing the same class of societ?, 
says : 

‘When with low legs and in an humble guise 


Ye offered up a capon-sacrifice 
Unto his worship at the New-Year’s tide.’ 


Ben Johnson, in his Afasque of Christmas, among 
other characters introduces ‘‘ New-Year’s Gift in 
a blue coat, serving-man like, with an orange, 
and a sprig of rosemary on his head, his hat full 
of brooches, with a collar of gingerbread, his 
torch-bearer carrying a marchpane, with a bottle 
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of wine on either arm.”’ 
An orange stuck with 
cloves was a common pres- 
ent, and is explained by 
Lupton, who says that the 
flavor of wine is improved, 
and the wine itself pre- 
served from mouldiness, 
by an orange or lemon 
stuck with cloves being 
hung within the vessel, so 
as not to touch the liquor. 
Gloves were customary 
New-Year’s gifts. They 
Were formerly a more ex- 
pensive article than they are at present, and oc- 
casionally a sum of money was given instead, 
which was called ‘‘ glove- money.” Presents 
were of course made to persons in authority 
to secure favor, and too often were accepted by 
Magistrates and judges. Sir Thomas More hav- 
ing, as lord chancellor, decided a cause in favor 
of a lady with the unattractive name of Croaker, 
on the ensuing New-Year’s Day she sent him a 
pair of gloves with forty of the gold coins called 
an angel in them. Sir Thomas returned the gold 
with the following note: ‘‘ Mistress, since it were 
against good manners to refuse your New-Year’s 
gift, I am content to take your gloves, but as for 
the lining, 1 utterly refuse it.” 


THE WASSAIL BOWL, 
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When pins were first invented and brought 
into use, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, they were a New-Year’s gift very ac- . 
ceptable to ladies, and money given for the pur- 
chase of them was called ‘‘pin-money,”’? an 
expression which has been extended to a sum of 
money secured by a husband on his marriage 
for the private expenses of his wife. Pins made 
of metal, in their present form, must have been 
in use some time previous to 1543, in which 
year, it is recorded, a statute was passed, 
entitled ‘‘An Acte for the true making of 
Pynnes,’’ in which it was enacted that the price 
charged should not exceed 6s. 8d. a thousand. 
Pins were previously made of boxwood, bone and 
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silver for the richer classes; those used by the 
poor were of common wood—in fact, skewers. 

The custom of presenting New-Year’s gifts to 
the sovereigns of England may be traced back to 
the time of Henry VI. In Rymer’s Federa, vol. 
x. p. 387, a list is given of gifts received by the 
king between Christmas Day and February 4th, 
1428, consisting of sums of 40s., 20s., 138. 4d., 
108., 68. 8d., and 3s. 4d. 

A manuscript roll of the public revenue of the 
fifth year of Edward VI., has an entry of re- 
wards given on New-Year’s Day to the king's 
officers and servants, amounting to £155, 58., and 
also of sums given to the servants of those who 
presented New-Year’s gifts to the king. 

A similar roll has been preserved of the reign 
of Philip and Mary. The Lord Cardinal Pole 
gave a ‘‘saulte,’’ with a cover of silver and gilt, 
having a stone therein much enamelled of the 
story of Job; and received a pair of gilt silver 
pots, weighing 1433 ounces. The queen’s sister, 
the Lady Elizabeth, gave the fore part of a 
kyrtell, with a pair of sleeves of cloth of silver, 
richly embroidered over with Venice silver, and 
rayed with silver and black silk; and received 
three gilt silver bowls, weighing 132 ounces. 
Other gifts were—a sacrament cloth; a cup of 
crystal ; a lute in a case, covered with black silk 
and gold, with two little round tables, the one 
of the phisnamy of the emperor and the king’s 
majesty, the other of the king of Bohemia and 
his wife. Other gifts consisted of hosen of 
Garnsey-making, fruits, sugar-loaves, gloves, 
Turkey hens, a fat goose and capon, two swans, 
two fat oxen, conserves, rose-water, and other 
articles. 

There is a pleasagt story of a New-Year’s 
gift in the reign of King Charles I., in which 
the court jester, Archy Armstrong, figures for 
once as not the maker but the victim of a jest. 
Coming on that morn to a nobleman to bid him 
good-morrow, Archy received a few gold pieces, 
which, however, falling short of his expectations 
in amount, he shook discontentedly in his hand, 
muttering that they were too light. The donor 
said: ‘‘Prithee, then, Archy, let me sce them 
again ; and, by the way, there is one of them 
which I would be loth to part with.’”’ Archy, 
expecting to get a larger gift, returned the 
pieces to his lordship, who put them in his 
pocket, with the remark: ‘‘I once gave my 
money into the hands of a fool, who had not the 
wit to keep it.’’ 

It cannot be said that the custom of giving 
presents to superiors was a very rational one: 
one can even imagine it to have been something 
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rather oppressive—‘‘ a custom more honored in 
the breach than the observance.’’ Yet Robert 
Herrick seems to have found no difficulty in 
bringing the smiles of his cheerful muse to bear 
upon it. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
author of the Hesperides made his poem the gift. 
Thus it is he addresses Sir Simon Steward in 
‘A jolly 

Verse, crowned with ivy and with holly; 

That tells of winter’s tales and mirth, 

That milkmaids make about the hearth; 

Of Christmas’ sports, the wassail bowl, 

That's tost up after fox-i’-th’-hole ; 

Of blind-man-buff, and of the care 

That young men have to shoe the mare; 

Of twelfth-tide cakes, of pease and beans, 

Wherewith ye make those merry scenes ; 

Of crackling laurel, which fore-sounds 

A plenteous harvest to your grounds; 

Of those, and euch like things, for shift, 

We send, instead of New- Year's gift. 

Read then, and when your faces shine 

With buxom meat and cap’ring wine, 

Remember us in cups full crown’d, 

And let our city-health go round. 

Then, as ye sit about your embers, 

Call not to mind the fled Decembers ; 

But think on these, that are t? appear 

As daughters to the instant year ; 

And to the bagpipes all address, 

Till sleep take place of weariness. 

And thus throughout, with Christmas plays, 

Frolic the full twelve holidays.” 


The custom of giving presents among rela- 
tives and friends is much declined in England, 
but is still kept up with surprising vigor in 
Paris, where the day is especially recognized 
from the circumstance as Le Jour d’ Etrennes. 
Parents then bestow portions on their children, 
brothers on their sisters, and husbands make 
settlements on their wives. The mere externals 
of the day, as observed in Paris, are of a striking 
character: they were described as follows in an 
English jotrnal, as observed in the year 1824, 
while as yet the restored Bourbon reigned in 
France: “ Carriages,’’ says this writer, ‘‘ may be 
seen rolling through the streets with cargoes of 
bon-bons, souvenirs, and the variety of etceteras 
with which little children and grown-up children 
are bribed into good humor ; and here and there 
pastry-cooks are to be met with, carrying upon 
boards enormous temples, pagodas, churches and 
play-houses, made of fine flour and sugar and the 
embellishments which render French pastry so 
inviting. But there is one street in Paris to 
which a New-Year’s Day is a whole year’s for- 
tune—thig is the Rue des Lombards, where the 
wholesale confectioners reside; for in Paris 
every trade and profession has its peculiar 
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quarter. For several days preceding the 1st of 
January this street is completely blocked up by 
cars and wagons laden with cases of sweetmeats 
for the Provinces. These are of every form and 
description which the most singular fancy could 
imagine ; bunches of carrots, green peas, boots 
and shoes, lobsters and crabs, hats, books, 
Musical instruments, gridirons, frying-pans and 
Sauce-pans ; all made of sugar, and colored to 
imitate reality, and all made with a hollow 
within to hold bon-bons. The most prevailing 
device is what is called a cornet; that is, a little 
cone ornamented in different ways, with a bag 
to draw over the large end and close it up. In 
these things, the prices of which vary from one 
franc (twenty cents) to fifty, the bon-bons are pre- 
sented by those who choose to be at the expense 

of them, and by those who do not they are only 
wrapped in a piece of paper; but bon-bons, in 
some way or other, must be presented. It 
would not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state 

. that the amount expended for presents on New- 
Year’s Day in Paris, for swectmeats alone, ex- 
— 500,000 francs, or $100,000. Jewelry is 
: so sold to a very large amount, and the 
ancy articles exported in the first week of the 
year to England and other countries is computed 
at one-fourth of the sale during the twelve- 
ene In Paris it is by no means uncommon 
ora man of 8,000 or 10,000 francs a year to 
ee ibaa ss on New-Year’s Day which cost 
she . teenth part of his income. No person 
eae © B1ve must on this day pay a visit empty- 
n ed. Everybody accepts, and every man 
e €s8 according to the means which he possesses. 
‘emales alone are excepted from the charge of 
giving. A pretty woman, respectably connected, 


may reckon her New-Year’s presents at some- 

thing considerable. Gowns, jewelry, gloves, 

stockings and artificial flowers fill her drawing- 

room: for in Paris it is a custom to display all 

the gifts, in order to excite emulation, and to 

obtain as much as possible. At the palace the 

New-Year’s Day is a complete jour de fete. 

Every branch of the royal family is then ex- 

pected to make handsome presents to the king. 

For the six months preceding January, 1824, the 

female branches were busily occupied in prepar- 

ing presents of their own manufacture, which 

would fill at least two common-sized wagons. 

The Duchess de Berri painted an entire room of 

japanned panels, to be set up in the palace, and 

the Duchess of Orleans prepared an elegant 

screen. An English gentleman, who was ad- 

mitted suddenly into the presence of the Duchess 

de Berri two months before, found her and three 

of her maids of honor lying on the carpet, paint- 

ing the legs of a set of chairs, which were in- 

tended for the king. The day commences with 

the Parisians, at an early hour, by the inter- 
change of their visits and bon-bons. The nearest 
relations are visited first, until the furthest in 
blood have had their calls ; then friends and ac- 
quaintances. The conflict to anticipate each 
other’s calls occasions the most agreeable and 
whimsical scenes among these proficients in polite 
attentions. In these visits, and in gossiping at 
the confectioners’ shops, which are the great 
lounge for the occasion, the morning of New- 
Year’s Day is passed ; a dinner is given by some 
member of the family to all the rest, and the 
evening concludes, like Christmas Day, with 
cards, dancing, or any other amusement that 
may be preferred.”’ 


HUNTING THE DEVIL-FISH. 
By CAPTAIN JOHN R. BELL. 


§ ee A sport pure and simple, hunting the devil- 
sh is perhaps as exciting and full of incident as 
can be found. 

Not long ago 4 visitor to San Francisco saw an 
octopus ; hanging In one of the markets, and, 
oo with the desire to see the capture of such 
Pas te engaged the fishermen-to take him to 

e locality—not far from the ‘Golden Gate.” 

e amateur fisherman was provided with an 
Sdinary boat-hook, and when the tide was well 

‘he was taken to a group of kelp-covered 
7g and informed that the game was waiting 


for him. The place abounded in pools, in which 
the water was about a foot deep, these being 
partially covered with floating weed. 

Passing from rock to rock, the hunter thrust 
his hook to the bottom, turning up the sand at 
the bottom of these pools. 

He had nearly given up the chase when his 
boat-hook gave a violent wrench under his 
hands, and up from the weed came an uncanny 
arm of livid chocolate hues, trembling with 
rage and apparently endowed with intelligence, 
lined with enormous suckers, and hurled itself 
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about the hunter’s leg so quickly that before he 
could make an aggressive move he was in the 
grasp of his enemy. As he fell, slipping partly 
on his back, he was horrified to find that his 
prey held on, and that he had pulled it partly 
out of the water. Struggling to his feet, he was 
met by what appeared to be a ball of snakes, 
with two green eyes in the centre gléaming, 
about which writhed eight sucker-lined arms. 

The unusual sight was enough to demoralize 
the most intrepid lover of sport. The octopus 
merely hung on, making no advance. Having 
gained his footing, the hunter took the boathook 
by the end and buried it in the creature, from 
which immediately an inky fluid poured and 
dyed the water black. Waves of color shot over 
the arms, and the monster, raising itself out of 
the pool, endeavored to haul itself to the ocean. 
It threw its long arms into every crevice, winding 
them about the rock, and, holding on tenacigqusly, 
gradually moved out of the pool toward the sea. 

The body was but a small part of the creature, 
perhaps as large as a child’s head, and in this 
the hook was caught. The octopus slowly gained 
ground, but presently the hunter obtained a 
bracing grip, and held, shouting for help. 

With assistance the animal was disabled and 
borne ashore, where it was found to have a radial 
spread of eighteen feet. 

Octopi of this kind and size are found all along 
the upper Californian coast to Alaska, some at- 
taining extraordinary proportions. Curious tales 
are told concerning them, several instances being 
recorded where they were supposed to have 
caused the death of. swimmers. That they are 
powerful enough to drown a man there is not the 
slightest doubt. One of the size mentioned could 
drown three or four men at a time, assuming 
that they were swimming, and that it could at- 
tack them in that position. 

The writer once saw an octopus with a spread 
of four feet throw down a man who, with others, 
had been landing rocks in aboat. As a piece of 
rock was thrown upon the beach, a big greenish- 
brown octopus came out and started for the 
water, when the man, who was barefooted, gave 
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it a kick. Like a flash the animal resented the 
insult by throwing its eight sucker-lined arms 
about its assailant, clasping him in an embrace 
that held his legs together so tightly that he fell 
headlong on the sands. Tearing away the suck- 
ers by hand was of no avail, and he was released 
only when one of the men inserted a knife be- 
neath the coils and severed the arms from the 
head. 

To test the strength of a large one taken at 
King’s Island, it was landed in a net, and after 
great difficulty secured by a party of six men. 
Having wrapped pieces’of sacking around their 
hands to protect them from the suckers, each 
took an arm and walked away ; but the octopus 
writhed like a snake, and actually pulled and 
hauled them about at will. They had to exert 
no little force to prevent the animal from fasten- 
ing to them, which it attempted to do. The 
writer has taken scores of octopi with the spear, 
and has known them to bring up twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of coral clinging to their ten- 
tacles when pulled in; and these were compara- 
tively small ones, the body being the size of one’s 
fist. It is easy from that to imagine what the 
strength of a large one would be. 

The octopus is found on almost all coasts 
where rocky shores abound, but the Californian 
species is the largest I have seen. It is hunted 
there as an article of food, and is much relished 
by the Portuguese. On the Mediterranean it is 
equally relished. 

The octopus has a bag-like body, from which 
radiate eight sucker-lined arms—its feet. Be- 
tween these is the mouth, armed with two beaks, 
like those of the parrot in shape and color, sev- 
ering the backbone of a fish at a single bite. 
The tongue is provided with teeth. The animal 
crawls over rocks by hauling itself along with a 
peculiar galloping motion, and can pass through 
crevices astoundingly small, so that it often dis- 
appears in the most mysterious fashion. The 
average cuttle-fish variety seldom leaves the 
bottom, though there is a species that has web- 
like fins between the arms (or legs), and is able 
to swim to a limited extent. 
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HIS is Grand Army year 
at Cincinnati, and un- 
usual attention will 
therefore be called to 
the quaint and _pictur- 
esque commercial me- 
tropolis of Ohio and the 
Middle West. Asacity, 
perhaps none in the country is more peculiarly 
interesting than Cincinnati, and it is no idle asser- 
tion to say that there is much more of human 
achievement associated with it than can be found 
allied with many other cities of the country. 
Indeed, the individuality of the city has made it 
famous the world over, and the charm of Cincin- 
nati seems never to end. It is this peculiarity of 
character which lends value to the city’s worth ; 
her own original methods ; her unusual location, 
a natural amphitheatre, with the great, rolling 
hills for walls ; her art museums and art schools ; 
College of Music ; the inclines, the winding of 

the Ohio River gracefully encircling the city ; 
her gentle, cultured people, the 
cosmopolitan population; her 
delightful climate ; a restless, 
yet conservative disposition to 
te all the time developing some 
new attraction ; the unsurpassed 
beauty of the residences around 
Clifton, Walnut Hills, Avon- 
dale, Mt. Auburn, and other 
suburban localities—all these 
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things, together with the always interesting Ger- 
man element of her population, make Cincinnati 
what she is to-day, an unrivaled city in her lo- 
cation, methods and progress. There is not and 
can never be another Cincinnati. Her title is 
peculiarly her own, and it is untrammeled. 
Those who hear more of other American cities 
will do well to remember that Cincinnati is by 
no means halting in 
the onward march of 
her sisters. She sim- 
ply moves, as do all 
great bodies, slowly 
but surely. It can be 
said, however, that 
she is not alto- 
gether slow 
in hermove- 
ments, al- 
beit a pecu- 
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liar characteristic is that she makes no loud 
claims to booms and the like. From 1890 to 
1900, the increase in population will be fully 
334 per cent., which is equal to St. Louis’s ratio, 
and perhaps as good as that of Chicago. This 
is a record good enough for the best, and it in- 
dicates the general spirit of activity which per- 
vades all lines of mercantile and industrial work. 
Socially, Cincinnati has always been consid- 
ered charming. The people are warm and cor- 
dial by nature, partaking largely of the disposi- 
tion, in this regard, of their Southern neighbors 
across the Kentucky border. The atmosphere 
of Cincinnati is constantly mingling with the 
genial breezes from the South, and it seems to 
have entered, also, the 
temperament of the 
people, causing them 
to be free and open 
in their hospitality. 
Visitors in the city 
never have cause to 
complain at lack of 
attention ; on the other 
hand, this very over- 
abundance of cordi- 
ality has caused some 
to mildly protest that 
Cincinnati usually 
does more than her 
share of entertaining. 
The _ geographical 
position of Cincinnati 
as a city makes it the 
natural gateway to the 
South, and to that sec- 
tion especially the 
merchants and manu- 
facturers bend their 
energies in extending 
trade, not neglecting, however, the Middle 
West. Before the opening of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway, in March, 1880, the city had 
lost considerable of its trade, owing to the lack 
of a direct route piercing the heart of that sec- 
tion. Having the Ohio River was a great ad- 
vantage, of course, but the road (Queen & Cres- 
cent now) needed was one to run due South 
to the Georgia border at Chattanooga. The city 
spent $18,000,000 building this important line, 
but it has proven the salvation of the city, and 
the investment is now considered one of the 
most sagacious ever made by a city in this 
country. It is 336 miles long, and crosses Ken- 
tucky’s celebrated ‘‘ Blue Grass Region’’ at Lex- 
ington, the home of .America’s most highly 
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blooded horses. This is where the thorough- 
bred is in high fettle always, and the most fa- 
mous runners and trotters are bred there. The 
line also crosses Tennessee entirely, and has con- 
nections at Chattanooga to every point of the 
compass. It is noted for its fine natural 
scenery, that along the Emery River being ac- 
counted of rare interest and picturesque beauty. 
The great High Bridge is on: this road, it be- 
ing 280 feet high, crossing the Kentucky River. 
How well Cincinnati values her strategic posi- 
tion so far as the South is concerned, is best 
evidenced by her great trade supremacy which 
she not only maintains, but which is constantly 
and rapidly increasing as the years go by. 

It is a natural dis- 
tributing point for a 
large section of the 
country, and the fact 
that its trade covers 
such a wide area is a 
qualification for the 
claim that the city’s 
commercial import- 
ance ranks along with 
St. Louis, Baltimore 
or Boston. 

The commerce of 
the city is all the 
time growing, and at 
no period within the 
past decade can it be 
said to have gone 
backward. The ex- 
tension of trade has 
been gradual, at the 
same time advancing 
as rapidly as that of 
any other city in a 
given length of time. 
It has been no insignificant fight that Cincinnati 
has had to wage, when it is considered that Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and other cities have been making 
the most strenuous efforts for supremacy in the 
same territory. But the Cincinnati business man 
is up early, and he stays late at his office; he neg- 
lects no opportunity to extol the merits of his 
goods and city, and is alert at all times to the 
value of hustling. Early last year when it be- 
gan to be noised abroad that New York was mak- 
ing every effort to extend her commerce, Cincin- 
nati merchants and manufacturers got together 
and formulated plans to forestall any efforts of 
New York to cut one dollar from their trade. It 
is a matter of record that the results of this con- 
certed action bore the very best of fruits, as the 
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balance of trade in 1897 was notably better than 
it has been in any year since 1891. The vast sum 
of manufactures has aided in this work in a 
marked manner, and this is yearly growing larger. 
None of the Eastern cities can compete wth 
Cincinnati in reaching into the South and Middle 
West with manufactured goods of nearly all 
kinds. 

As an art centre Cincinnati deserves to take 
rank among the most cultured of modern cities. 
In music, painting and sculpture and pottery she 
occupies a position peculiarly her own—a posi- 
tion which loses nothing in value by comparison 
with Boston or New York. Her conservatories 
are reputed the world over, and some of the 
most famous masters are 
engaged in the work. 

The Art Museum, in 
Eden Park, a view of 
which heads this article, 
occupies a commanding 
position on Mt. Adams, 
overlooking the city, in a 
portion of the park spe- 
cially ceded to the insti- 
tution. Of the Art Mu- 
seum it may be said that 
it is on a par with the very 
best in this country ; and 
while there may be larger 
collections in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, none 
has higher rank in point 
of quality. The paintings 
represent the work of the 
world’s greatest masters, 
and in size the exhibit is 
most commendable. It is 
the same with the sculp- 
ture, much of the statuary 
being rare and beautiful, 
while the replicas embrace a full quota of an- 
cient statuary, such as is found in the great art 
centres of Europe. There are special features of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum which are not sur- 
passed anywhere, such as art pottery, fans, In- 
dian relics, and exhibits of the crude arts of 
Peloponnesus, Alaska, etc. The Museum was or- 
ganized in 1880, through the generosity of 
Charles W. West, who gave $150,000 for this 
purpose, conditional upon a like amount being 
raised by citizens. Within thirty days $166,500 
was subscribed. Since then the endowment has 
reached the handsome sum of $635,000, while 
the total assets are about $1,327,000, including 
the collection of art works, buildings and ‘art 
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school, or Academic Department. The expenses ° 
of the Museum amount to about $45,000 yearly. 
The Director, Mr. A. T. Goshorn, was General 
Director of the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876, 
coming in charge at Cincinnati upon the organi- 
zation of the Museum. He has an able assist- 
ant in Mr. J. H. Gest. The art school gives in- 
struction to four hundred students annually in 
drawing, painting and decorative art, having 
pupils from every State in the Union. Mr. 
Goshorn’s previous successes at Cincinnati in 
art circle were the prime causes of his honors 
at Philadelphia. 
Probably no one institution of the city has done . 
more to give fame to Cincinnati than the Rook- 
wood Pottery. As a pro- 
duct of clay in its most 
enduring and _ beautiful . 
form, this very interest- 
ing ware has made for itself 
a niche in the art world 
worthy of commendation. 
The pottery is located on 
the crest of Mt. Adams, and 
overlooks the city toward 
the west, south and north. 
As a point of interest to 
the visitor nothing in the 
city sooner or longer claims 
attention than this pictur- 
esque workshop, where 
more beautiful suggestions 
are presented than can be 
found in many of the 
finest of the world’s art 
galleries. The peculiar 
“* tiger-eye’’ glaze of Rook- 
- wood is what gave it its 
greatest fame, and this ex- 
quisite finish is said to have 
been the result of an acci- 
dent, the secret application of which has been 
preserved, and which has never yet found a suc- 
cessful imitator. To say that this pottery exerts 
a fascination upon all who behold it is but stat- 
ing a simple truth, for the interest one feels on 
giving the real art merit of Rookwood a little 
study seems to rivet the attention in a strangely 
entrancing manner. In Furope, in all the great 
art centres of the Old World, Rookwood has for 
many years been sought a8 among the finest pos- 
sessions by connoisseurs and art collectors. New 
York has now also become imbued with a wide- 
spread appreciation of this unrivaled product of 
the pottery art, and not to own a collection of it 
is to confess one’s self behind the times. As in- 
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terest in ceramics has increased, so Rookwood 
has advanced, and presents all the time a never- 
ending variety of new subjects. : 

Of the parks around the city too much cannot 
be said. Two of them, Eden Park and Burnett 
Woods, are most inviting places of resort, com- 
paring favorably with the finest pleasure grounds 
of other large cities. The peculiar topography 
of the city lends opportunity for the most effect- 
ive results at the hands of the landscape archi- 
tect. This is especially true of Eden Park, where 
the great hills presented a problem not easy of 
mastery. Lovely serpentine walks and drives, 


however, encircle the inclines with bewitching 
grace, and nothing more interesting can be found 
than the ever-changing landscapes which greet 
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the beholder from al- 
most any point of this 
interesting spot. To 
the west, nestling in 
its saucer-like basin, 
rests the great throb- 
bing heart of the city, 
where annually a thousand millions of com- 
merce is carried on, and over whose outspread- 
ing housetops hangs the great clouds of smoke 
and steam vapor from the countless stacks and 
chimneys of her factories. 

It is, indeed, an inspiring sight from the crest 
of the topmost hill of Eden Park. The peaceful 
Ohio winding around the city’s full length, glis- 
tens in the sunlight like a huge cordon of silver, 
crossed’ in half a dozen places by graceful steel 
bridges, which are at once useful and interesting 
additions to the picturesqueness of the scene. One 
of these bridges, the second largest suspension 
bridge in the world, is now undergoing altera- 
tions which will double its capacity. These im- 
provements consist of widening the bridge, add- 
ing new roadways and two new cables which go 
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over the tops of the towers at either end. The 
work is being completed without in any sense 
interfering with traffic, and is considered one of 
the most remarkable feats of engineering ever 
undertaken. . 

. The educational interests of the city are well 
cared for, and the schools, universities and col- 
leges embrace some famous institutions. The 
Cincinnati University is under the city’s care as 
a municipal trust, and it is handsomely equipped 
in Clifton, near Burnett Woods, where the spa- 
cious buildings are located. The attendance is 
about six hundred, with a faculty numbering 
fifty professors. The public school system is 
also thorough and complete. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there are so many large private 
schools and colleges, the pub- 
lic schools have an attendance 
of 45,000, requiring 950 teach- 
ers. There are seventy-two 
school | buildings, including 
many very handsome struct- 
ures, which have cost the city 
over $3,500,000. The cost of 
maintaining the public school 
system is $1,170,000 yearly, 
an amount equal to what is 
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appropriated for schools in many States. The 
Technical School of Cincinnati is another im- 
portant institution, where boys and young men 
are given manual training of the highest class. 
It is now twelve years old and has proven a 
brilliant success. There is a faculty of ten and 
an attendance of 200 students. This school 
takes strong rank and is highly valued for its 
correct and valuable methods. 

An appreciated institution is the Ohio Mili- 
tary Institute, at College Hill, on the outskirts 
of the city. This is a famous school, and has a 
fine attendance. It was at this school that ex- 
President Harrison began his earlier training, 
and it is to this day a favorite of his. _Ag a pre- 
paring school for Harvard the Ohio Military In- 
stitute has been very successful. The faculty is 
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; ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 
as good as any in the West, and instruction is 
thorough in all branches, both college and busi- 
ness courses being taught. The Institute is lo- 
cated in a delightful spot, noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. Rev. John H. Ely, the re- 
gent in charge, is an Episcopal minister of high 
rank, though the school is non-sectarian. 

The boast of every Cincinnatian is stronger in 
no single direction than on the unrivaled street- 
railway system which _per- 
meates every quarter and en- 
vironment of the city. The 
lines are nearly all under con- 
trol of one company, and, 
with the exception of two or 
three cable roads, are oper- 
ated by electricity, the sys- 
tem being the double trolley, 
which prevents all possible 
damage by electrolysis to gas 
and water mains throughout 
the city.. Owing to the fact 
that all of the current is in 
the air, there can be no leak- 
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where. The insulation is per- 
fect, while protection from electric light wires 
is had by the use of guard or safety wires 
on all lines. An efficient transfer system is in 
vogue, so that a ride from Madisonville, twelve 
miles east, can be had through Cincinnati to 
Westwood, eight miles northwest, for one five- 
cent fare. There are 225 miles of tracks, the 
equipment consisting of 1,400 cars, which carry 
more than 60,000,000 passengers yearly. The 
systems run cars every few minutes to Covington, 
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Dayton, Ludlow and Fort Thomas, 
on the Kentucky side of the Ohio 
River, while the suburban points on 
the Cincinnati side—Carthage, Elm- 
wood, Winton Place, Hartwell, Wy- 
oming, Lockland, Bond Hill, Glen- 
dale, College Hill and Cumminsville 
—are reached in so short a time that 
the public realize now most fully the 
blessings of genuine rapid transit. 
Besides these suburban points named 
there are Addyston, Delhi, Home 
City, Fern Bank, Arden, Evanston, 
Idlewild, South Norwood, Oakley, 
Madisonville, Red Bank, Lawrence 
and Milford. Not all of these are 
now connected by electric cars, but ' 
they are in touch with the city over 
the many railroad lines. The capital 
of the Street Railway Company is 
$18,000,000, of which $16,500,000 is already 
issued, the market value of which is $114 
per share. It is the most salable stock in the 
city, and augurs eloquently for the future of 
Cincinnati, as the coming of electricity means 
more certain development than could have been 
produced by any other agent. Already the Cin- 
cinnati street-car system has benefited the city 
many millions of dollars. It is now serving a 
population of 550,000, which 
was scarcely 300,000 in 1890 
—seven years ago. Improve- 
ments are constantly making, 
and no electric cars in Amer- 
ica are more up-to-date than 
those in the ‘‘Queen City.”’ 
Tbe cable lines are being 
equipped with electricity as 
rapidly as the change can be 
made. All in all, the street- 
car service of Cincinnati is 
as fine as any in the world, 
and much superior to most 
systems in America. 

If Cincinnati excels in any 
one branch of her commerce | 
more than another, it is in her broad scope 
of manufactures. When one considers that 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. of the 
city’s population is engaged in daily toil at 
manufacturing, some idea is had of the size of 
this branch of the trade.- The value of the man- ° 
ufactured product of Cincinnati is $250,000,000 
yearly, which is one-third that of New York 
City, only $50,000,000 behind St. Louis, and 
$75,000,000 more than Baltimore. It is equal 
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to the combined product of New Or- 
leans, Atlanta, Richmond, Birming- 
ham, Columbus (Ohio), and Minne- 
apolis. 

There are 125,000 hands employed, 
9,000 establishments, $115,000,000 of 
capital, and $70,000,000 of values in 
real estate combined in the total of 
Cincinnati’s manufact- 
ures. The handsalone 
are equal to a city the 
size of Atlanta or Rich- 
mond or Toledo, and 
nearly equal in size to 
Columbus. 

Cincinnati is the 
second largest cloth- 
ing manufacturing 
¢entre-in the United 


worth of shoes made elsewhere and sold 
in Cincinnati. In hardware, iron, castings, 
bolts, nuts, ete., $4,500,000 capital is em- 
ployed, 5,000 hands, and the product is. 
worth $10,000,000 annually. 

In wine, distilled liquors, malt and recti- 
fied spirits manufact- 
ured in Cincinnati 
there is $13,000,000 
capital, and about. 
$7,500,000 in real es- 
tate, and the product 
is nearly $30,000,000 
a year. 

It requires about 
$3,000,000 capital, 
and 4,000 hands 
to turn out the 
$8,000,000 in furni- 


States, the product be- PENNSYLVANIA AND LOUISVILLE AND NASIIVILLE passENGER ture made in Cincin- 
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requiring about $15,000,000 capital and 20,000 
hands. Baltimore alone exceeds Cincinnati in 
this: line, and she does so by only a. nose. 

Six million dollars is invested in printing, en- 
graving, book-binding and lithographing plants, 
the product being worth $10,000,000, requiring 
5,000 operatives. 
There are 600 
boot and_ shoe 
factories of all 
kinds, in which 
5,000 people 
work, $2,000,000 
capital, anda 
product worth 
about $8, 000,000. 
This does not in- 
clude $8,000,000 
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nati yearly. Harness. 
and saddlery products are valued at $4,000,000. 

Cincinnati is one of the largest soap making 
centres in the world. It is the home of Ivory 
Soap, which is known all over the world. There 
are 40 plants engaged in this business, with a 
combined. annual product worth $10,000,000. 
The capital required in 
soap, and candie and oil 
manufactures is more than 
$5,000,000. The item of 
white lead, color paints 
and putty foots up over 
$2,000,000, also. 

Not included in the total 
of the city’s manufactures, 
there are in Hamilton 
County more than 1,200 
other manufacturing 
plants, making $6,000,000: 
worth of goods yearly, 
employing 4,000 hands. 
Woolen goods $600,000, also wooden ware 
$500,000, and vinegar $400,000, are impor- 
tant items. 

The city and suburbs consume $5,000,000: 
in bread and crackers made for the trade, 
at which 3,500 people are employed and 
$1,500,000 capital invested. There are drugs 
and chemicals to the extent of $2,000,000 
made in the city, while $1,300,000 represents 
the flour and meal product. Galvanized iron 
and sheet metal require 500 hands to turn 
out $1,250,000 of the product in a year. 

The city’s gas plants, capital and real estate, 
are worth $7,500,000. The manufacture of ink 
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foots up $700,000, hosiery $700,000, ice $750,- 
000, Jard $1,750,000, while leather reaches nearly 
$5,000,000, employing 1,000 hands. Leather 
belting and hose are worth $350,000 yearly. 

In jewelry Cincinnati leads many American 
cities, the yearly product being worth more than 
$2,500,000, at which 1,000 hands are employed. 

The importance of Cincinnati’s manufacture 
of building material is emphasized by a product 
valued at $4,000,000 yearly, with a force of 2,500 
hands, while brick runs more than $1,500,000. 
There are 2,500 people engaged 
in making} machinery of all 
kinds, $4,000,000 capital, with 
a product worth $6,500,000. 

In millinery and dressmak- 
ing there are 3,000 workers 
and 1,000 _ establishments, 
which annually turn out more 
than $2,250,000. The items 
of paper, paper bags, envelopes, 
collars, etc., form the very con- 
siderable total of $7,000,000 in 
product, giving work for 2,500 
people. 

A very large element of 
Cincinnati’s trade is in pro- 
visions of all kinds, of which 
there are morethan $12,000,000 
manufactured yearly on a capi- 
tal of $4,000,000. Railwaysup- 
plies and materials foot up 
$2,000,000, while iron safes 
amount to $4,000,000. There 
are 14 spice mills producing 
$2,300,000 a year, while to- 
bacco, snuffs, etc., run up 
another total of $16,000,000, 
the Cincinnati tobacco market 
being one of the important 
centres in this line. The leaf 
tobacco trade alone foots up the 
handsome total of $10,000,000. 
These items merely touch the 
leadingindustries, butdonotby 
any means include all of the really important ones. 

The commercial organizations of the city are far 
ahead of similar bodies in other cities in point 

of general aggressiveness and progressive methods. 
The Chamber of Commerce is a model trade 
body and has done millions of dollars worth of 
good to the city. It has one of the finest build- 
ings in this country, a view of which is presented 
in this article. The membership numbers some 
1,500 of the leading business men, bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, etc. The scenes ‘‘on 
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change’’ daily, in point of activity, remind one 
of the stock exchanges in New York or Chicago. 
There are, also, a number of other commercial 
bodies organized for the purpose of extending the 
city’s trade and supremacy, such as the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Manufacturers’ Club, Board of 
of Trade, Merchants’ Club, Cincinnati League, 
Young Men’s Business Club and several others. 
The last-named organization is one of the newest 
as well as the most active, and it has been the 
means of doing a vast amount of good for the 

city. President McKinley was 
*, a guest of the Young Men’s 
Business Club on the occasion 
of his recent visit to Cincin- 
nati. It has some 300 mem- 
bers, composed of the younger 
business element, and it is, as 
its name suggests, a young 
men’s organization. Theclub’s 
motto is: ‘‘Cincinnati first, 
last and all the time,’ and it 
lives strictly up to that sen- 
timent in every action looking 
to the interests of the city. 

The public buildings of Cin- 
cinnati are generally of splen- 
did types, thoroughly modern 
and in keeping with the gen- 
eral prominence of the city. 
They will compare with those 
of any American city with pro- 
gressive ideas, and are much 
in advance of many cities with 
less ambition than Cincinnati. 
The sky scraper has come in 
modified form, the ultra heights 
being considered an unneces- 
sary contribution to the city’s 
architectural features. It may 
be said that nothing is lost by 
this conclusion on the part of 
the property owners, as_ the 
visitor can see from the most 
casual observation. There are 
a number of spendid new, modern office build- 
ings projected, and they will add greatly to the 
downtown district. 

The streets of the city are well paved, Belgian 
blocks being used on the downtown districts while 
the residence sections are paved with macadam, 
brick or asphalt. All in all, the streets of Cin- 
cinnati are as well paved as-any in this country, 
there having been many millions of dollars spent 
by thecity upon them. Anyone who has seen the 
many street improvements cannot do otherwise 
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than praise the policy which suggested these 
great undertakings. 

No one thing is so sure an evidence of a pros- 
perous city than the quality of her hotels. In 
this respect Cincinnati is able to show a clean 
bill, for the hotels are of the highest rank and 
modern in every detail. Among the leading ho- 


tels may be mentioned the Gibson, the Grand, 
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St. Nicholas, Palace, Burnett House and others. 
Besides these there are several score, including 
some very beautiful family hotels, the latter, as 
a rule, situated on the hills, removed from the 
smoke and bustle of the down-town district. The 
Grand Hotel is near the Union Central Passenger 
Station, and is a beautiful modern establishment 
in every sense. The St. Nicholas is a famous 
European hotel, noted for its exquisite furnish- 
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ings and the excellence of its cuisine, and is de- 
servedly popular with traveling men who want 
the best. The Gibson House is another of the 
first-class hostelries which ranks very high with 
the public. It is situated in the very centre of 
the city, and is the recognized headquarters for 
politicians and rendezvous for social gatherings. 
The Palace is the great medium-priced resort for 
the masses. Its central location and excellent 
service commend it to the transient, and it is 
usually well filled. 

The press of Cincinnati is represented by 
some of the most famous American dailies, 
among them the Enquirer, owned by Hon. John 
R. McLean ; the Commercial-Tribune, recently 
reorganized ; the Post, of the Scripps-McRae 
League; and 
the Times-Star 
—the latter 
two afternoon 
papers; the 
Abend Post and 
Freie Presse, 
German __pa- 
pers; besides 
several score of 
weekly and 
monthly pub- 
lications. The 
Commer cial- 
Tribune is a stalwart Republican organ, and 
claimed Murat Halstead as editor when the 
name was Commercial-Gazette. The Post, the 
leading afternoon paper, is independent, and 
has a circulation close to the 200,000 mark. 
Like its big morning neighbors, it is thoroughly 
metropolitan in its methods, get-up and appear- 
ance, and is one of the important publications 
of the West. The Enquirer occupies a most 
unique position in American journalism, and its 
influence is felt in a wide territory extending 
over the West and South. 

The census of 1890 gave Cincinnati a popula- 
tion of 296,908, which has now grown to not less 
than 400,000, at the very lowest estimate. Some 
of the bolder statisticians go so far as to claim that 
the next census will show not less than 450,000 
population in 1900, a statement which seems 
entirely probable, if one considers the great 
progress the city is now making in all directions. 

It is safe to say that the total population 
within a radius of fifteen miles is to-day not 
less than 550,000, including, of course, Newport, 
Dayton, Covington, Ky., and the other outlying 
suburban towns and cities, all of which are as 
much a part of Cincinnati as the city itself. Of 
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late years there has been an enormous number 
of fine residences built, and it is no exaggeration 
to state that no city in this country can surpass 
in beauty and elegance the homes of Cincinnati. 

Of the religious and moral phases of Cincin- 
nati much can be said. It is greatly to the 
credit of the city that 
the moral atmos- 
phere is so clean; 
there being, appar- 
ently, fewer offend- 
ing influences notice- 
able than in most 
cities of this size. 

The churches all 
thrive, and nearly 
all denominations 
are represented. The 
church architecture 
is in many instances 
of elaborate and 
beautiful design, 
comparing with the 
best in the country. 

Amarked example 
of the prosperous condition of church work is 
evidenced in the splendid exhibit made by the 
Western Methodist Book Concern. It has a 
cash capital of $1,500,000, and last year paid 
out in dividends for church work alone over 
$100,000. This does not include the vast sums 
paid out for labor in the big publishing houses 
which are its sources of revenue. Several hun- 
dred people find constant employment, and it is 
all the time broadening its scope and influence. 

Of the transportation facilities of Cincinnati 
it is enough to say that no city in the country 
has finer railroad service, and it is constantly 
improving. The Ohio River, too, is a prom- 
inent factor, the tonnage of which is greater 
than that of the Mississippi River or any other 
in the country. The Ohio carries all the 
tonnage of the coal output from the great Ohio 
River valley, which is a majority of the coal 
used in the entire country for commercial pur- 
poses. The value of the Ohio as a commercial 
factor may be better understood when it is known 
that the United States Government last year ap- 
propriated the very large sum of $11,000,000 for 
its improvement, including its tributaries. 

The various lines centering at Cincinnati rep- 
resent an enormous total of miles of railroads 
altogether, the systems, some of them, being 
the largest and most important in the coun- 
try. Prominent among these may be named 
the ‘‘ Big Four,’’ Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsyl- 
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vania, Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, 
Queen «& Crescent (or Cincinnati Southern), 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and the Cincinnati Northern. 

The Pennsylvania lines enter Cincinnati from 
four directions, running direct to Pittsburg, 
Washington and New York on the east, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and St. Louis on the west, 
Louisville on the south, and Toledo, Detroit, 
Buffalo and Cleveland on the north. As is well 
known, the equipment of the Pennsylvania is as 
fine as any in the world, and its lines cover over 
8,000 miles and twenty States. In Cincinnati 
the splendid terminal arrangements and fine 
passenger station are important additions to the 
railroad facilities of the city, and the public’s 
appreciation of the road’s enterprise is absolute. 

The B. & O. 8. W. is one of the important 
lines, and it goes toward the west to St. Louis, 
east to Pittsburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, south to Louisville and other leading 
points. The suburban service of the B. & O. at 
Cincinnati is very fine, and it has contributed no 
little to the prosperity of Cincinnati and the sur- 
rounding towns. The Big Four system is recog- 
nized as one of the successful lines of America, and 
none stands higher in the estimation of the public. 
Its lines run to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis and other important cities. Of the great 
Illinois Central system much is known by every- 
body. It now has a line into Cincinnati, and is 
running its Southern trains into the Central 
Union Station. It is one of the great systems 
of the country. The C. H.& D.R. R. runs to 
Toledo, Detroit and Chicago, via Indianapolis, 
connecting with the Monon routes. It runs ten 
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daily trains across Ohio to Toledo, one of the 
finest, fastest schedules, in six hours. Mention 
has already been made of the Queen «& Crescent 
system elsewhere. 

Like everything else, the banks of Cincinnati 
are run on those conservative lines which make 
them always safe, at the.same time nothing is 
sacrificed by being too extreme. The capital 
of the Cincinnati banks approximates some 
$12,000,000, and not one of them is rated 
otherwise than gilt edge. The bank clearings 
will reach the total of $750,000,000 in a normal 
year, a sum which does credit to the city’s busi- 
ness, since it is about equal to that of Balti- 
more and not far removed from St. Louis. The 
total deposits amount to about $18,000,000, 
while the resources of all the banks, National, 
State and private, is over $50,000,000. There are 
some twenty odd 
banks, all told. 

The Nelson 
Business College is 
one of the most | 
important institu- 
tions of the kind 
in the country. 
It is in the impos- 
ing Odd Fellows’ 
building, and has 
an equipment un- 
surpassed any- 
where, one of the 
advantages which 
it enjoys being the 
privilege of having 
its students al- 
lowed on the fioors 
of the Chamber 
of Commerce and 
other trade bodies. Regular transactions are 
carried on by the students exactly as in the ordi- 
nary channels of business. This is the only busi- 
ness college in the United States enjoying this 
privilege. Practical studies of all kinds are 
taught, including bookkeeping, shorthand, tele- 
graphy, besides English and other languages. 
The attendance is about 400 students yearly, 
with a corps of teachers unsurpassed anywhere. 

As a literary centre Cincinnati occupies a 
prominent place. It has produced some of 
America’s most famous men and women of let- 
ters—people who have written their names high 
up on the roll of honor. It was once the home 
cof Henry Ward Beecher, in his earlier days as a 
preacher, and, also, of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Much of the material for her greatest work was 
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obtained here, and the first house at which Eliza. 
Harris stopped is still in existence. Hiram Pow- 
ers, the greatest of American sculptors, began his. 
career as a silversmith in Cincinnati. His ‘‘ Greek 
Slave’’ and ‘‘ Eve Disconsolate’’ had their incep- 
tion in this city. It was here, also, that Mrs. 

Trollope had her celebrated ‘‘ Bazar’’ of wax 
works before she removed to London, where she 
achieved still greater triumphs. One of the most 
celebrated book stores is in Cincinnati—the Robert 
Clarke Company, whose rare collection of works on 
America is said to be without an equal in the 
world. This collection has been examined by 
many of the learned men of both continents, and 
is considered an almost priceless treasure. The 
house has, also, many other rare works, but the 
series on America is what gave it its greatest fame. 

The Zoological Gardens of Cincinnati are noted 
as being the finest 
in the world, next 
to those of Lon- 
don. 

The coming of 
the Grand Army 
of the Republic to 
Cincinnati next 
fall will be an 
event of great im- 
portance, and es- 
pecially so when it 
is understood that 
the form of enter- 
tainment will be of 
an unusual and 
elaborate kind. 
The plans of the 
organized G. A. R. 
Association are 
laid on original 
methods, and there will be many innovations 
which will prove a pleasant surprise to the old 
veterans and to the thousands of visitors who 
will come to see the great event. It is the in- 
tention of the management to work for a crowd 
of 400,000, and no one who knows the calibre of 
the gentlemen in charge doubt their ability to 
do all they start out to accomplish. 

It may be said that Cincinnati was the origi- 
nator of all the expositions and world’s fairs in 
this country, since the city practically set the 
pace for such progressive enterprises. 

This brief sketch but poorly tells the story of 
the ‘‘ Queen City.’? There are more chapters 
told in the views presented. It is a great, busy 
city, and it is one of the country’s finest, most 
cultured centres. 


The photographs for this article were made expressly for Frank Les1.1e’s PopULAR MONTHLY by Rombach & Groene, Cincinnati. 
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AND THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


By SUSAN MORSE PERRY. 


From the day that the Cuban patriots formally 
declared War against their Spanish oppressors— 
who, for centuries, had made them feel the 
weight of their tyrannous yoke—to the present 
day, it has been a war of cruelty, crime and sav- 
agery, ON One side, never equalled in the annals 
ofcivilization. Spanish ‘honor and chivalry,” 
80 frequently quoted, seem to have no place in 
modern history—or (from all I can read) in 
ancient, either, for certainly the treatment Spain 
accorded the great discoverer, Christopher Colum- 
bus, cannot, strictly speaking, come under the 
head of ‘‘ honorable and chivalrous’’; nor can 
the return made by the Spanish, for kindness 
received at the hands of the West India islanders 
in the sixteenth century, be ever so remotely 
telated to ‘‘honor and chivalry !? What, then, 
must civilized nations think of us for allowing 
the present bloody conflict so near to our shores? 
Spain denies that there is a ‘war’? in Cuba, 
and Spain is right! It is not war. War presup- 
poses a conflict fought according to the rules and 
methods of civilized nations, the sacred right to 
protection of hospitals, and their attendants, of 
helpless women and children, the feeble and 
old—does Spain respect these rights? No, it 
is not ‘‘ war,’’ then it is murder and butchery— 
a second edition of Pharaoh’s ‘‘slaughter of the 
innocents,’’ only ten thousand times worse. The 
Spanish assassins, in their insatiable thirst for 
blood, hold no one (man, woman or child) 
sacred—all must be sacrificed to appease their 
cruel appetites. 

On February 10th, 1896, the worthy represent- 
ative of Spanish tyranny, Captain-General Wey- 
ler, arrived in Havana, and since his arrival the 
war has assumed a new and more barbarous 
phase—it has been a war upon women and chil- 
dren! Unable to conquer the revolution by 
force of arms, too cowardly to go in search of the 
patriots in the field—except along the beaten 
roads, surrounded by an almost impregnable 
body-guard—he has eased his conscience (if he 
ever possessed such a commodity !) with fight- 

ing battles on a chess-board with pins—safe in 
the Royal Palace—or in issuing ‘decrees’? to 
result in the total extermination of the Cubans. 

Spain may well be proud of so hrare and heroic 

an exponent of Peninsular “chivalry !’ 
Allhonor is due to the patriotism and bravery 
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of the Cuban soldiers who are risking their 
lives for the sake of winning freedom for their 
beloved land ; but the women, too, are deserving 
of equal honor and glory, for without their aid 
little could have been accomplished. 

From the very inception of the revolution 
women in Cuba and all over the world have ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to help the pa- 
triots in the field, and have given up for their 
country loved ones, either to win distinction in 
battle or to fill a hero’s grave. I know of many 
Cuban mothers who have sent their sons to fight, 
and at parting with them have said: ‘‘ Let me 
hear of your death rather than of your surrender 
to the Spanish.’”’? It was owing to the bravery 
and diplomacy of a woman, Mrs. Caridad Ag- 
nero, that the first shots for Cuban independence 
were fired in the Camaguey province. At the 
outbreak of the present revolution the Marquis 
de Santa Lucia—or, as he is more familiarly 
known to us, President Salvador Cisneros Betan- 
court—desired to send important despatches from 
Puerto Principe to the Revolutionary Committee 
in Havana, an undertaking of no little danger, 
as they must be smuggled through the Spanish 
lines. This he would not entrust to any one but 
Mrs. Agnero, who accomplished her object, not 
only successfully, but with remarkable coolness, 
in the following.manner: Mrs. Agnero, being a 
well-known conspirator, had become an object of 
suspicion to the Spanish authorities, hut, having 
undertaken the important mission, she was not 
long in devising means for its accomplishment. 
Her fondness for pets, and particularly her cus- 
tom to carry with her on her journevings caged 
birds, designed as presents for absent friends, 
suggested to her the following plan: Going to a 
trusted tinsmith, she had him build her a cage 
with a false bottom, and in this receptacle she 
placed the documents, which were written on 
very thin paper. As might be expected, when 
Mrs. Agnero reached Havana she was at once 
placed under arrest by the Spanish chief of 
police and her baggage confiscated, while she was 
taken to a private oflice at police headquarters, 
and searched by the matron in attendance ; not 
being satisfied with what they found (or rather 
with what they did not find), she was again 
searched by a second attendant. Mrs. Agnero, 
naturally, was very indignant at this treatment 
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and protested. The Spanish official’s excuse 
was that he was acting under superior instruc- 
tions, and he added: ‘‘The Captain-General haa 
positive information that you are the bearer of 
important seditious documents which we must 
find.”? After their vaih attempt to discover in- 
criminating evidence upon her person, Mrs. 
Agnero was allowed to depart to her friends, 
although the officials claimed the right to with- 
hold her baggage until that, too, had run the 
gauntlet of their ‘‘searching committee,’’ when, 
if nothing were discovered, it would be forwarded 
to her. Of course she protested that such actions 
were outrageous, and turned to leave, when, with 
apparently very little concern or anxiety, and 
with admirable coolness, she begged the chief of 
police to ‘‘grant her one small favor.’’ On 
being told to make known her request, she said : 
“Let me take with me the poor little parrots, 
which if left in charge of your merciless men 
would soon die. The birds will be of no assist- 
ance to you in finding anything of an incrimi- 
nating nature against myself. The rest of the 
baggage keep until you have searched it thor- 
oughly.’? The officer thought for a while, 
looked at the birds, and at their mistress, and 
reluctantly gave his consent, saying: ‘‘ You 
may take them.’’ She thanked him, and added : 
‘You are at least kind to the poor birds.’’ Mrs. 
Angero, and her cage were then safely driven in 
acab to the house of her friends, and she had 
the satisfaction and pride of feeling that by her 
coolness she had not only outwitted the Spanish 
‘* caballeros,’’? but had rendered inestimable ger- 
vice to the cause of ‘‘Cuba Libre.’’?’ Mrs. Agnero 
was afterward ordered to leave the island, and 
has since then lived in the United States. On 
her return from that memorable trip to Havana, 
she carried back with her in her trunks to Puerto 
Principe ten thousand rounds of ammunition, 
with which the first shots of the present revolu- 
tion were fired in Camagney province, when on 
June 5th, 1895, President Cisneros, at the head 
of 400 men, joined General Gomez, who had 
invaded that province from the province of 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Another brave Cuban woman who has im- 
mortalized her name is Mercedes Varona, in 
whose honor her country women in New York 
have named a club. During the ‘‘ten years 
war’? Mercedes Varona was made a prisoner by 
the Spaniards, and was placed in front of their 
troops to prevent the Cubans (who idolized her) 
from firing against the Spanish, who were moy- 
ing toward a Cuban hospital. 

When her countrymen saw Mercedes Varona 
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used as a shield, they hesitated. They did not 
want to fire for fear of killing her, yet if they did 
not check the advance of the Spaniards, hundreds 
of sick and wounded soldiers would be mur- 
dered. Mercedes saw their dilemma, and in a 
clear voice shouted to her brothers, whom she 
recognized in the Cuban ranks: ‘‘Cubans, do 
not hesitate, shoot ! and then charge these cow- 
ardly Spaniards!’ They obeyed. They fired 
one volley, and this brave woman fell, as did 
many of the Spaniards, when with machetes the 
Cubans charged right and left. The hospital of 
sick and wounded were thus saved from butch- 
ery by the heroic act of one woman. 

This is only one of many such tales of self- 
sacrifice in which Cuban women have figured. 

One of Weyler’s ‘‘decrees,’’ issued in April, 
was to have all women prosecuted who were 
“suspected of sympathy with the revolution,” 
and especially those ‘‘who had relatives in the 
insurgent ranks.’’ It is unnecessary to say that 
Weyler’s skillful corps of accomplices in crime 
needed no second bidding. The sister of Gen- 
eral Raoul Arango, a Cuban leader of note, 
was made an example of. this decree, and she 
may be thankful that no worse fate than banish- 
ment to this country fell to her lot. Many 
women of prominent Cuban families have been 
arrested by order of Weyler or his officers— 
sometimes in the middle of the night, and with- 
out being alowed to dress themselves, have been 
thrown into the Revojidas, or house of deten- 
tion for disreputable women. This happened to 
one woman of high social position, with whose 
family I am personally acquainted. 

One has but to read the papers, and even after 
allowing a reasonable margin for exaggeration 
and the natural prejudice that all true Ameri- 
cans have against the Spaniard-—as represented 
in Cuba—and one can sce at a glance that the 
war, as fought by the Spanish, is not against 
the insurgents, the strong and able-bodied—it 
is against the women and children, the pacificos, 
and the sick and wounded found in the hospi- 
tals. In Weyler’s many triumphal (?) marches 
through the island (that part of it where he 
dares to go!) he goes not as a ‘‘conquering 
hero,’”’ or to give protection to the non-combat- 
ants, but asa human vulture, gloating over the 
ruin and misery he has wrought, and thirsting 
for more; the mothers, wives, daughters and 
sisters of Cubans are his victims — unwilling 
sacrifices upon the altar of his carnal and brutal 
nature. 

The resources of the Cuban revolution giving 
to them the necessary funds to maintain and 
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support the patriots in the field are due largely 
women. Just how much those of Cuba and 
other countries have done to help along this 
brave struggle, I suppose will never be ade- 
quately known. I know by personal experience 
the result is always pitifully small in proportion 
tothe desire which prompts it. Many American 
women have done what they could, and sacri- 
fced much that something might be sent to 


Cuba, and many a rifle and round of ammuni- 


tion have found their way to the Cuban ranks 
that were paid for by American women sympa- 
thizers, and, thank God, this country is full of 
them! I should be ashamed of the land of my 
birth were it otherwise. Cuba needs and has 
our sympathy; she also needs and should have 
more of our help. Among the many clubs organ- 
ized by Cuban women is one in New York 
called the ‘‘Hijas de Cuba’’ (Daughters of 
Cuba); they are indefatigable workers for their 
country’s freedom ; among these are Mrs. Gon- 
zalo de Quesada, wife of the chargé d'affaires in 
Washington (not recognized as yet by our Gov- 
ernment, but he will be soon); Mrs. Guerra, 
wife of Benjamin J. Guerra, Treasurer of the 
Cuban Junta; Mrs. Agramonte; the Misses 
Molina, who are untiring in their efforts for 
“Cuba Libre,” and many others, with whose 
names I am not familiar. Under the auspices of 
this club a fair was held in Tuxedo Hall, on 
Madison Avenue, in December last, from which 
they realized the sum of $3,000. Many of our 
leading merchants presented them with costly 
articles to be converted into money for Cuba, 
and some distinguished Cuban recently presented 
them with a costly ring of diamonds and opals, 
which is to be raffled off for the benefit of suffer- 
ing Cuba. Women’s clubs, for this purpose, 
abound all over the world, at. home and abroad, 
wherever there is a colony of Cubans, however 
small ; each one pledges herself to pay a monthly 
fee to uphold their fathers, brothers, sons and 
friends on the battlefield. Those women who 
are too poor to contribute money, spend their 
‘pare moments in embroidering, and doing fine 
needle-work of various kinds, which they sell, 
the proceeds being sent to Cuba. Inno country, 
: 4m convinced, is the spirit of patriotism and 
‘in of country so strongly developed as among 
eCubans. It seems. to be in the very air they 
breathe, an integral part of themselves ; some of 
us Americans would do well to learn the lesson 
from them. Even the children are imbued with 
the same patriotic fever ; the little girls in New 
York have organized 4 club called Las dos Ban- 
drags (‘‘ The Two Flags ’’), whose insignia is 
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our ‘Stars and Stripes,’’ crossed by their own 
emblem of ‘‘the solitary star.’? The vice-presi- 
dent of this club is a little American girl, and on 
the 22d of last May they gave a most delightful 
entertainment at the Carnegie Lyceum. One 
could see that their young hearts were full of 
love and loyalty for the flag they were working 
to uphold, and that it was no perfunctory lesson. 
they had learned for that occasion only ; it made 
one’s own heart thrill with patriotism to see 
them. 

One plan recently adopted for raising funds 
for Cuba, and which bids fair to mect with ex- 
traordinary success, has been the issuing of a 
silver souvenir coin, selling for a dollar a-piece, 
and which can be redeemed for that sum at any 
time after Cuba is independent. The artistic 
head, representing ‘‘ Liberty,’’ on one side of the 
coin is that of a prominent and charming young 
Cuban woman in New York, whose name I am 
requested to withhold, but I can add from my 
personal knowledge, however, that a more fitting 
subject could not have been found, not only be- 
cause of the personal beauty of the model, but 
also because she so consistently embodies what 
her face represents, being an _ enthusiastic 
worker to promote the cause of ‘‘liberty’’ in 
her suffering country. 

About the time of the death of Cuba’s glorious 
hero, Antonio Maceo, a patriotic Cuban woman, 
Mrs. Nicholas de Cardenas, residing in Paris, 
collected individually from six or seven wealthy 
Cubans in Paris the sum of $100,000. Her 
husband, Sefior Cardenas, had the honor of 
bringing that sum to this country, and dcliver- 
ing it himself into the hands of Sefior Thomas 
Estrada Palma. There is a large colony of dis- 
tinguished and wealthy Cubans living in Paris, 
who are constantly aiding the cause by collect- 
ing large sums of money ; among them are the 
Misses Barbarrosa, from Havana, noted for their 
patriotism and generosity. Some of these Cu- 
bans who render valuable aid remain ineoguito, 
not from shame for their acts, nor from any 
undue modesty, but because they own property 
in Cuba, and fear the revenge and anger of 
the Spanish officials were they to make public 
their true feelings; but they are none the less 
loyal patriots. One of these individuals con- 
tributes many thousands, and is known only as 
“Tonacio Agramonte.”’ 

Another generous and loval woman promi- 
nent in Cuban circles, living in the vicinity of 
New York, is Mrs. J. Zayas. While in Nice, 
Mrs. Zayas made an extra collection (herself 
contributing largely) for the benefit of those un- 
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fortunate prisoners whom Spain has deported to 
the penal colony of Ceuta. She thus was en- 
abled to bring a few ‘‘crumbs of comfort’’ to 
those poor creatures, many of whom belong to 
Cuba’s most distinguished families, and are in- 
carcerated by the arbitrary will of an inhuman 
captain-general in close, filthy dungeons, their 
sufferings and hardships increased by the brutal 
treatment of the Spanish carceleros, who know so 
well how to rival the tortures of the Inquisition. 
In this noble and charitable work Mrs. Zayas 
was assisted by Mrs. V. Mestre Amabile and 
other ladies, who are now living in Paris. 

Nor are the women who help along the Cuban 
patriots confined to those of their own country. 
Many of other nationalities, who are aroused by 
the Spanish atrocities, and who love justice and 
freedom, have done and are doing much to aid 
this would-be sister republic in her brave struggle. 

The ‘‘ Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion” individually have done a great deal, but 
collectively, I regret to say, they have not re- 
sponded to the various appeals made to them as 
readily as one could wish, considering the mem- 
ories of our own struggle for independence, 
whose fires their society are supposed to keep 
alive, One exception to the society, taken col- 
lectively, however (and there are many more), 
18 Mrs. Gertrude Van Cortlandt Hamilton. She 

has ever been a stanch, true friend to ‘Cuba 
Libre,” and on February 18th, of this year, she 
ieee With the assistance of some of her 
riends, in getting up a musicale at the Hotel 
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Waldorf, which proved to be a great success. 
Mrs. Hamilton’s own address was stirring and 
patriotic in the extreme. From the proceeds of 
this entertainment a large sum was realized to 
give relief to Cuba’s sick and wounded, whom, 
as Mrs. Hamilton truthfully said, ‘‘the Red 
Cross cannot reach.”? It has been tried, and 
without success, for the Spanish officials never 
consent to one particle of aid being rendered a 
Cuban—(is their motto not ‘‘complete extermi- 
nation ?’)—so of what avail would the Red 
Cross be in Cuba, except for the benefit of 
Spain? 

I see that the women in Washington have 
formed a ‘‘ Woman’s National Cuban League,”’ 
and I trust they may be successful in getting 
help to the Cuban sufferers, but if, like the Red 
Cross society recently organized for that pur- 
pose, it ‘‘ goes with the consent of the Spanish 
government,’’ I am inclined to be skeptical, and 
to feel that with the best intentions on the part 
of these charitable women, Spain would be the 
only beneficiary. 

The patriotism, loyalty and noble self-sacri- 
fice of the Cubans certainly deserve and will re- 
ceive its reward, and I am sure success will 
crown their efforts before long; their bravery 
and perseverance, the nobility and devotion of 
their women, the justice of their cause must 
conquer their foes at last, and bring peacc, 
prosperity and ‘‘liberty’’ to the blood-stained 
shores of the—now almost ruined—‘‘ Pearl of 
the Antilles.”’ 
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“HABIT MAKES THE 


MAN.” 


By EDITH E. CUTHELL. 


Sne wore a wreath of roses 
__The day that first we met 
W ith mighty pin and tiny string 
Upon her tresses set.” 
“Art not afraid of wind and sun ? 
Thy hair hath nothing on it !?? 
She smiled—I found her y 


é ery fair. 
“Indeed, this is t 


a bonnet !” 


I sat behind that lovely head— 
'Twas at a matinée— ; 
A vast wide hat with nodding plumes 
Completely blocked the way. 
It hid the stalls, it hid the stage— 
I longed to change my place, : 
For, perched upon the topmost coil, 
Jt almost hid her face. 


We mact again on Norman strand, 
A wondrous sight were we, 

Clad in gay garment, short and scant, 
While round us surged the sea. 


Alas, 


my vision sweet was fled! 


My dream of love was o'er ! 
For unadorned behold her head— 
An oilskin cap she wore! 


APACHES WITH HAY FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE SAN CARLOS INDIANS. 


By CHARLES ANDERSON. 


Nor one person in a thousand who has heard 
orread of the Apaches of Arizona, knows that 
San Carlos is the official home of these nomadic 
Bedouins of America. The San Carlos Agency 
is situated near the junction of the San Carlos 
and Gila Rivers. It is one of the hottest, most 
desolate, and the most disagreeable spots in the 
whole Southwest. It is very often much more 
interesting than agreeable. Like all agencies its 
chief interest is, of course, the _ ee 


half a mile away. If the stranger should hap- 
pen to make his visit on Friday, he will be struck 
by the number of groups of Indians that he sees, 
of from five or six to a dozen, dressed in all col- 
ored, dirty, ragged clothing, and talking in a 
nervous, energetic way which seems angry and 
threatening, but that once in awhile is broken by 
a low laugh, that is more assuring. 

The low, thick-walled adobe Agency building 
is surrounded by hundreds of 


Indians, who are required to | 
Teturn for rations, and to see 
and be seen by the agent. 
There are always a number of | 
old and infirm, as well as the 
young and lazy, who hang 
about the traders’ stores, as 
well as those who come in on 
legitimate business. 

Life for a white man at San 
Carlos is official, and under no 
circumstances one of pleasure. 
The civil pursuits are those 
directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of 
the Agency and under the In- 
terior Department. The mili- 
tary is, of course, separate and 
distinct, the camp being to the 

rest of the Agency, and nearly 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 


rations, and kept in check only 
by a half-naked scout armed 
with a Springfield rifle, who 
stands at the issue door or win- 
dow to keep order. Near the 
office door you may see two 
‘or three old hags, who are 
sure to demand special rights 
or favors from the agent, or 
have innumerable complaints 
to make. 

The number of complaints 
that an old squaw always has 
stored ‘up and ready to un- 
cork, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, would stagger a sanitary 
policeman. A young wife with 
a ‘‘ be-sha-shey ’’ comes to see 
if the ‘‘Nan-tan’’ won’t let 


| Indians, impatient for their 
} 
| 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHE BOYS, 


her husband out of the guard house ; the wheat 
is nearly ripe, she has the corn all in, and the 
mule is lost, and she has no one to hunt it for 
her. A farmer comes in to ask for a new plow, 
the old one is broken, and no good (an Indian 
never wants anything repaired). He has ten 
acres of corn, besides his wheat and barley, and 
his watermelons. The Indian is as fond of water- 
melons as his cousin, the darkey, and whatever 
else he may neglect to plant, the watermelon is 
never forgotten. 

While the question as to whether the educa- 
tion of the Indian children should be conducted 
on the reservation or at larger schools elsewhere, 
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or whether it is or ever will be a success, is 
being debated in the East, the visitor may 
study one side of the question here for 
himself. A squad of boys just out of the 
Agency school for an hour’s recreation 
may be seen just in front of the trader’s 
store, and not far away, by way of con- 
trast, a group of White Mountain Apache 
boys of about the same age, who have 
come in to see the sights. There is but 
little change aside from the clothing. They 
talk the same languages and play the 
same games, whether they go to ‘school 
or run wild in the mountains, and many 
who are thrown with them think the un- 
educated Indians are the better. Race ha- 
tred is as strong amongst these boys as amongst 
their fathers. An Apache boy will not eat at 
the same table with Yumas or Mojaves, or vice 
versa, at least in the first part of the school year, 
and separate sleeping rooms have to be assigned 
to the races. 

The Apache language is entirely distinct from 
the Yuma-Mojave, as much so as French and 
German, and the two races love each other as 
much as Frank and Teuton. 

The Apache is a Tartar, in more ways than 
one, as is shown in his physique, his language 
and his destructive proclivities. 

It is said that the Nayajos (Apaches) have a 


CHIEF ES-KIM-M-ZIN. 
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WAITING FOR AN AUDIENCE WITH THE AGENT. 


tradition that their forefathers came from the 
north, and used to travel on big water in boats. 
The Yuma and Mojaves are rather constructive 
than destructive, the language is radically differ- 
ent, they burn instead of bury their dead, and 
show in many ways that they come from the 
south. I have seen a number that show in nose 
and mouth decided resemblance to the pictures 
of modern Egyptians. 
The shapes of their water-baskets show decided 
resemblance to the water-jars of the East. 
Amongst the older men can be seen strong 
and even thoughtful faces, men that if educated 
and thrown in other 
spheres of life would 
have certainly made 
their mark in the 
world, 
While these men 
are now peacefully 
cultivating their fields, 
it must be borne in 
mind that outbreak 
after outbreak has oc- 
curred from this res- 
ervation, and hun- 
dreds of lives have 
been taken by these 
Savages, and many 
wild and exciting 
times have been 
known right here, that 
have been kept from 
the outside world, or, 
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at least, no more said about it than was necessary, 
so as not to alarm the citizens of the Territory. 
Minor troubles often crowd disagreeably near to 
each other, so as to keep officers and men ina 
state of semi-suppressed excitement for weeks at 
atime. It is just such a sensation as a man 
might have if he were on a powder magazine, 
and he knew some one were inside with a lighted 
match. 

The year after the surrender of: Geranimo, 
there was just such a run of events : The murder 
of Lieutenant Mott, the mutiny of First Sergeant 
Kid of the scouts, the attempted assassination 


° 
INDIAN BOYS OF THE AGENCY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG SQUAW AND HER CHILD. 


of Captain Pierce, and the wounding of the chief 
of scouts, Al Sever ; the murder of one of the 
Indian traders by Corporal John of the scouts, 
the prompt shooting of John, the assassination 
of a scout by one of Chilechuanna’s men up on 
the San Carlos. They crowded each other so 
fast that no one knew just what to look for 
next ; but somehow the tide changed, and the 
Indians went to work clearing up ground under 
the direction of farmers appointed to teach them, 
and next year they got in and harvested the 
best crop ever taken off the reservation up to 
that time. Thehome = 

of an Apache farmer 
is not an impressive 
villa, but looks more 
like a collection of 
demoralized haycocks. 
Nor does the land he 
has to cultivate look 
very promising to the 
average farmer. The 
soil is a mixture of 
voleanic detritus and. 
reddish-brown sand, 
not a speck of grass, 
but covered with cacti, 
century plants, yucca 
and mesquit bushes ; 
but a good ditch and 
plenty of water will 
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make the land produce fine crops. The agents, 
with the efficient assistance of the farmers, have 
succeeded in rapidly bringing the land under 
cultivation and increasing the production of In- 
dian farms. In 1886, the year of the surrender 
of the hostile Chiricahuas, the Government mill 
ground for the Indians 90,000 barrels of wheat, 
the product of their land; in 1889 the same 
mill ground 300,000 barrels of wheat for the 
same Indians. This was not accomplished 
without an immense amount of hard work, both 
by the Indians and the agent, and the citizens 
under him. Dams have been built, canals and 
ditches dug, and hundreds of acres of land 
cleared. 

All the hay and wood for the use of the troops 
stationed at San Carlos is bought from the In- 
dians. These children of nature are up to all 
the tricks of old traders when dealing with the 
quartermaster. They put sand and stones and 
damp grass in the bundles of hay, and they 
would work in crooked sticks when piling up 
cord wood, if not closely watched. 

More or less constantly for the past twenty 
years the War Department has kept troops 
camped at San Carlos. Camping it has been, 
and still is, for while thousands of dollars have 
been spent on canvas, not a penny for a house, 
and the discomfort and suffering needlessly im- 
posed on officers and men in these years are 
beyond description. The average maximum 
temperature for July for years past, as shown 
by the records of the hospital, has been 110°F. 
Added to which there are multi-daily sand 
storms, and bad water. The temperature of 


May, June, August, September, and two weeks 
of October is but slightly lower than July. 


The 


clothing of the Indian is 
not too heavy for the 
climate, for it closely ap- 
proaches nil, but the uni- 
form of the Army is prac- 
tically the same in all 
climates. 

The camp faces the 
Turnbull Mountains, 
Mount Turnbull being the 
most prominent peak in 
sight. The plain on which 
the camp is situated is as 
bare of grass eleven months 
in the year as a barn 
floor. In the hot months, 
the tents are covered with 
brush, or else brush veran- 
das are built in front of 
them, so that the inmates 
can have some little com- 
fort. 


Early in the day: or 


. 
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more likely just after din- 
ner, as the heat is slight- 
ly less oppressive at that 
time, the officers emerge 
from their darkened tents, 
gather in front of some 
tent or the mess and chat 
till retreat sounds. 

After a short stay at 
San Carlos one would pro- 
bably go away with plea- 
sant memories of many 
queer scenes ‘and sights 
of both things and peo- 
ple. Possibly the last 
sight that would attract 
your attention would be a 
diminutive Paul and Vir- 
ginia having a peep at 
you as you went by some 
tepee on the road back 
to the land of light and 
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THE SNOW SPIRIT. 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON, 


Wuat angel is passing from heaven, 
With her white robes trailing thro’ air— 
Cold as the form whence the spirit is driven— 
Pale as the face of despair? 
Child of the air and the sky, 
With a cloud she wreathes her brow, 
While her white foot falls as silently 
A’s a vision’s tread on the earth below. 


O’er the forest she throws a diamond shower, 
O'er the ash, and the fir, and the wild rose-tree ; 
With elf-woven domes she roofs the bower 
Where sleeps the young anemone. 
See! her foot gleams white on the mountain 
As it rests on its earthward flight— 
See! she melts in the arms of the fountain 
As daybeams dissolve into night! 


Silent she moves as the soul of the dead ; 
With a quiet touch of her magic wand 
She binds the green moss in a silver thread, 
Like a fanciful work of fairyland. 
A visitant all too pure for earth, 
Early she fades in her virgin day, 
And her spirit floats back to the clime of her birth, 
Drawn by the golden threads of a ray. 


HARES I 


“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE.’?— ACT I. 


fTHE  DEVilLsS. DISCIPLE.” 


Mr. RicHarpd MANSFIELD opened his season in 
New York with a play by G. Bernard Shaw, en- 
titled ‘‘The Devil’s Disciple,’? which was laid 
on somewhat similar lines to that with which he 
opened the preceding season. That ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Disciple’’ will share the fate of ‘‘Castle Som- 
bras’’ is likely, for it cannot be said to contain 
by any means all of the elements that make for 
endurance, or, at least, if these elements are 
present they are not very forcibly brought out. 
Mr. Mansfield and Beatrice Cameron do full 


justice to their parts, but the others are only 
fair. Miss Cameron is afforded a better oppor- 
tunity in this play than in any of the others of 
the Mansfield repertoire, and she shows herself 
thoroughly capable of taking advantage of it. : 
Although great praise cannot be given to ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Disciple,’’ it certainly has the merit of. 
creating interest in the characters among the 
audience and provoking speculation as to certain 
motives and actions, which is always a desirable 
feature in either novel or play. 


‘(THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE.’’— ACT I. 
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BERTHA’S UNEXPECTED GUEST. 
By GEORGIA CUSTIS. 


BertHa Inness lived with her father and 
younger brother and sister in one of the tall 
apartment houses which make New York ap- 
pear to a stranger almost like a city in the air. 
It seemed very strange to the Innesses at first, 
coming as they did from a pleasant country 
home with a fine garden and roomy piazzas, 
and a big barn to play in on rainy days, to find 
themselves living on top of eight or ten other 
families, and so far above the street that, as 
Bertha said, it was quite like going down into a 
very deep mine every time they took a trip to 
the ground in the elevator. But they soon grew 
accustomed to it, and Bertha found her house- 
keeping cares much lighter, with the marketing 
appearing as if by magic on the shelves of the 
‘*steam-closet’’ (as Fred called it), which came 
up into their little kitchen. 

Bertha was such an industrious little house- 
wife, and she tried her very best to fill, so far as 
she could, the place of a very dear mother who 
had died just before they broke up their country 
home and came to live in New York. Sorrow 
for the dead is best cured by working for the 
living, and Bertha half forgot her own heart- 
ache in doing all that she could to make home 
bright and cheerful for the others. 

Mr. Inness was away from home a great deal 
on business, so that Bertha had much of the 
responsibility of the younger children entirely 
upon her own shoulders ; but they were strong, 
young shoulders, and although Bertha was only 
fifteen, she had a quiet dignity of manner and 
character remarkable in one so young. 

Soon after the family came to New York, the 
good, older sister found a church where they 
might worship together. It was one which had 

become quite celebrated for its mission-work 


among the many poor people who lived within a 
very few blocks of its doors, and the rector was 
much pleased by Bertha’s offer to assist him in 
his work among the poor. He assigned to her 
care a large class of little ragamuffins, to whom the 
young girl’s warm heart opened at once—and 
perhaps it was because she dearly loved her boys 
that she succeeded so well with her class. She 
called at the homes of all her scholars (wretched 
abodes most of them), and made many friends 
among the poor, hardworking mothers of the 
east side. 

One of her scholars interested Bertha greatly. 
He was a little hunchback, with such mournful 
dark eyes and such gentle ways that Bertha 
loved him from the first. When she asked the 
little fellow for his address, that she might call 
upon his mother, he hesitated and flushed pain- 
fully ; yet he seemed pleased, too, and said, in 
his soft voice : 

**T don’t think you can see my mamma. She 
is seldom at home, but J will be there, and per- 
haps my papa, -too.”’ 

Bertha went before the next Sunday, and 
found the house to be a very comfortable tene- 
ment of the better class. But when she reached 
the top floor, on which the Becker family lived, 
she was surprised to find their rooms terribly 
comfortless and dreary. The place was very 
dirty, too, and had a general air of neglect, which 
made Bertha’s heart ache for little Robbie. 

The child greeted her with a quiet pleasure, 
which lighted up his whole face, and he tried to 
offer the best hospitality which the wretched 
place afforded. 

“Ts your mother at home?’ asked Bertha, 
and again at the mention of her name the boy 
flushed painfully. And then the young teacher 
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caught a glimpse through a half-open door of a 
woman lying on the floor of a dirty bedroom in 
a drunken sleep. 

Bertha tried to appear not to notice her pres- 
ence, although her loud breathing was quite au- 
dible in the room in which she sat with little 
Robbie, thinking as she talked to the child of 
how she could improve his surroundings. 

‘‘Tam so sorry my papa is not at home,’’ 
said the boy, and his expressive face grew quite 
radiant at the mention of his father. ‘‘ He is so 
good to me,’’ he continued, ‘‘when he is at 
home, but he is away a great deal.” 

“‘Working, I suppose?”’ said Bertha, with kind 
interest. ‘‘ What does he do?”’ 

The boy hesitated before replying. 

‘TI don’t quite know,”’ he said. ‘‘ He does 
not tell me, but his work is always at night, and 
he makes a great deal of money. He gives me 
everything I want, and sometimes he brings 
home beautiful presents for me ; but perhaps he 
would not like to have me tell about that,’’ he 
said, with a half-frightened air which puzzled 
Bertha. 

The boy evidently had a sad life, in spite of 
his father’s kindness, and when Bertha went 
away she made him promise that he would spend 
the following day with her. 

It was one of many happy days for the little 
hunchback, whom Bertha learned to love, and 
also to pity with all her heart. She tried her 
best to make the poor child’s home a little 
brighter, but she found it quite a hopeless task 
to seek to influence his wretched mother, who 
was seldom sober, and very often coarse and 
abusive. 

Bertha determined to see the boy’s father ; but 
this, too, she found difficult, as when he was at 
home in the daytime he was usually asleep after 
his ‘‘night-work,’’ and he seemed also to avoid 
meeting her. 

One day, however, she surprised him at his 
midday meal, which Robert had prepared for 
him as best he could, and although the man ap- 
peared embarrassed and ill at ease in her pres- 
ence, yet he remained in the room during her 
visit, and seemed pleased and gratified by her 
kindness to his little boy. 

He spoke but little, however, and avoided 
mecting her direct gaze, which made Bertha in- 
stinctively suspicious of him. He was rather 
Over-dressed, too, she thought for a working 
man, and she noticed that his hands were re- 
markably soft and white. When Bertha arose 
to go he seemed relieved, although he thanked 
her awkwardly for coming and for her kindness 


to his boy, for whom he seemed to cherish a 
very genuine affection. 

It was about a week after this that Mr. Inness 
was obliged to leave home on a business tour. 
Bertha always dreaded these long absences of 
her father, and when he kissed her good-by on 
this particular occasion she felt especially loath to 
have him go. It was the anniversary of her 
mother’s death, and when the young girl had 
put the children to bed and was left quite alone 
for the evening (for their little maid slept in a 


room in the basement of the building), she felt 


singularly lonely and depressed. She tried to 
read, but somehow she could not concentrate 
her thoughts upon her book, nor could she sew, 
for tears gathered in her eyes and fell upon her 
work. 

At last she undressed and went to bed, but 
although she was very tired she could not sleep. 
She heard the clock strike every hour, and it 
was not until long after midnight that she closed 
her eyes. She slept but lightly, and was aroused 
by a slight clicking noise, which had she been 
sleeping soundly as usual would not have awak- 
ened her. She opened her eyes and saw quite 
plainly (for the room was not entirely dark) the 
figure of a man standing before her dressing- 
table. 

Bertha was frightened, of course, but she 
remained perfectly quiet, trying to think what 
was best to do; the man was engaged in filling 
his pockets with the contents of her drawers, 
deliberately examining the various articles and 
discarding such as did not appear to suit his 
fancy. When he had secured all that he desired 
he came over to the bed and peered into Bertha's 
face, and as she was apparently sleeping soundly 
he walked cautiously to a closet in which the 
young girl kept her hats and dresses, and opened 
the door. 

Instantly Bertha saw her chance, and as soon 
as the burglar had entered the closet, which was 
quite a deep one, she sprang out of bed and 
locked the door upon him. The prisoner uttered 
an oath and then subsided into such perfect 
silence that Bertha could hear the beating of her 
own heart. Sure of the utter impossibility of 
his escape, the girl flew to the bedroom of her 
thirteen-year-old brother. 

‘Fred ?? she whispered in his ear, at the 
same time shaking him vigorously. ‘Fred ! 
wake up. I want you to get up at once and 
dress. Get up, Tsay!’ And before the sleepy 
boy had well grasped the meaning of her hurried 
explanation she had assisted him on with his 
clothing and bade him hasten down stairs to 
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arouse the janitor and call in 
the nearest policeman. Her 
litfle sister was fast asleep 
and she took the precaution to 
softly close the door of the 
room in which she slept before 
returning to her own bedroom. 
Not a sound proceeded from 
the closet, and as Bertha lighted 
the gas and proceeded hur- 
riedly to dress she began to 
wish that-her prisoner would 
speak. : 

“Perhaps,’’ she thought, 
“he will smother in that warm 
closet,” and presently she 
spoke through the keyhole. 
“Can you breathe ?”’ she asked, 
amused at her own solicitude 
and relieved by the sound of 
quick but regular breathing, 
which reassured her as to her 
prisoner’s well-being. There 
was no reply to her question 
for a moment, and then the 
man spoke : 

“T can breathe ali right,” 
he said, angrily, ‘‘but I want 
you to let me out of this hole, 
and pretty quick, too; if you 
don’t I'll fire my pistol through 
the keyhole.”’ 

Bertha was not as frightened 
by this threat as she might 
have been if she had not been thinking of 
something else. Where had she heard that 
voice? It certainly sounded familiar, and 
then like a flash the thought of little Robbie 
Becker and his father’s mysterious night work 
Which brought in so much money. She remem- 
bered, too, the man’s unwillingness to meet her 
eye on the occasion of their only interview, and 
his hang-dog air. Yes, without a doubt, the 
man in the closet was the father of the little 
cripple, 

Bertha’s heart almost stopped beating when 
she made this discovery. What should she do? 
In a few moments her brother would return 
with a policeman and her prisoner would be 
handed over to justice ; there would be not the 
slightest doubt of his guilt ; Bertha’s testimony 
would convict him—and little Robbie—for Ber- 
tha knew that the discovery of his father’s guilt 

would break the child’s loving heart. She must 
act, and at once; every moment was precious, 
and while her prisoner was angrily shaking the 
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door and muttering threats and entreaties his 
young jailer was wringing her hands in the most 
painful doubt and perplexity. 

Presently, regaining her calmness with an ef- 
fort, she applied her mouth again to the keyhole. 

“‘ Hush !’’ she said, distinctly, ‘‘you must 
listen to me !’’ 

The man’s angry voice subsided at once, and 
he stopped rattling the door. 

“*Do you know who I am?’ asked Bertha. 

‘No,’’ said the burglar, ‘‘ I don’t, and I don’t 
care! Let me out!’ 

“Tam Miss Inness—little Robbie’s Sunday- 
school teacher,’’ said Bertha, slowly, and she 
heard the man’s start and gasp of astonishment, 
but he said not a word. ‘‘ There is not a mo- 
ment to lose !’? Bertha continued. ‘I have sent 
my brother for a policeman, and when he re- 
turns I will hand you over to him, and you 
know what that means,’’ The man in the closet 
groaned. ‘‘ Unfortunately,’’ the girl went on, 
‘‘in punishing the guilty the innocent must 
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suffer, too. 
little boy.”’ 

‘‘Qh,’’ cried the man, with real feeling in his 
voice, ‘‘don’t torture me, Miss Inness, I will 
do anything if my boy doesn’t know of this. 
Give me another chance, for Robbie’s sake !’’ 
Just then they both heard footsteps and voices 
outside the door. ‘‘Oh,’’ groaned the burglar, 
“here they come to fetch me—it’sall up !’’ And 
Bertha heard him sobbing quietly in the dark- 
ness of the closet. 

For one instant she hesitated, and then, as 
_ there came a knocking on the outer door of the 
apartment, she threw open the door of the 
closet. 

‘¢Follow me,’’ she cried, and almost pushed 
her prisoner before her into the kitchen, which 
was perfectly dark. ‘‘ Hide there!’’ she whis- 
pered, and then she opened the door to her 
brother, who stood in the hall with the janitor 
and a burly policeman. 

‘“We have come to arrest your man, miss,”’ 
said the latter, peering past Bertha, who, pale 
and trembling, was leaning against the door for 
support, and the janitor chuckled, as he said : 

“*T tell you what, Miss Inness, it was pretty 
plucky to lock your man in the closet that way. 
Not one young lady in a thousand would have 
had the nerve to have done it.”’ 

‘*Oh, but,’? stammered Bertha, ‘‘it is too 
late ; he is not in the closet.’’ 

‘Escaped ?’ said all three at once, and with- 
out waiting for a reply they hurried into Bertha’s 
room. The closet was indeed empty. 

“‘Well, I never!’ said the policeman. ‘‘If 
those crooks ain’t up to all sorts of tricks ; they 
don’t mind a little thing like an ordinary lock. 
I suppose you didn’t think to stay in the room, 
miss, or maybe you was kind of afraid to, which 
was only natural, I’m sure,’’ he added, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘and while you was outside, looking 
for us mebbe, your man just give you the slip.”’ 

While he was speaking he was examining the 
fastenings on the doors and windows. 

“Ah! I have it,’’ he said with an air of great 
importance. ‘This window is partly raised and 
opens upon a fire-escape, which leads over the 
roofs of the neighboring houses. Undoubtedly 
our man has gone out in this way, and by this 
time he has probably reached the street, going 
the way he came; but we had better look around 
a little to be sure,’? and followed by the janitor 
the officer climbed through the window and be- 
gan turning the light of his lantern among the 
chimneys and skylights. 

Bertha was infinitely relieved that they had 
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not thought it necessary to question her closely, 
and when they returned from their search and 
suggested going through the rooms the young 
girl assured them that it was quite unnecessary. 
They made some show, nevertheless, of poking 
in closets and behind the furniture, and when 
they reached the kitchen Bertha’s heart went 
pit-a-pat, but they only glanced in, saying, ‘‘ No 
place to hide here,’ and then they said they 
would report at the station house ; there was a 
chance of finding the thief yet, and at last, much 
to Bertha’s relief, they bade her good-night and 
tramped down stairs. 

Bertha took the precaution to lock the kitchen 
door, and when she had hurried Fred into bed ~ 
(and the tired boy was soon fast asleep) she re- 
turned to the kitchen and unlocked the door. 

It did not occur to her to be afraid of her 
prisoner, although she realized that she was 
alone and in his power. But when she had 
lighted the gas and Mr. Robert Becker, burglar 
and house-breaker, came out from his hiding- 
place among the pots and pans, there was noth- 
ing in his appearance to inspire terror. He stood 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, his head down 
and quite silent, and presently he began to take 
from his pockets the trifles of jewelry and ribbons 
which he had taken from Bertha’s drawers a 
short time before. These he deposited in a little 
pile on the kitchen table, and Bertha stood 
silently watching him. 

‘*Well,’? she said, when he had finished, 
“what have you to say for yourself?’ And as 
the man made no answer, she went on: ‘I sup- 
pose you know that it is not yet too late to hand 
you over to justice. If I did not do so at once, 
it was only for Robbie’s sake.’’ 

The burglar’s face quivered with emotion. ‘It 
would kill him if he knew this,’’ he muttered. 

‘*-Yes,’’ said Bertha, ‘‘it would indeed be a 
terrible awakening, for he believes you to be all 
that is kind and honest and good. I love little 
Robbie very dearly,’’ she said, softly, ‘Sand I 
believe you love him, too.”’ 

“Oh, I do, indeed, miss!’ cried the man, 
covering his face with his hands. ‘‘He is all I 
have in the world.” 

Bertha was watching him keenly and she was 
convinced that his emotion was sincere. She 
came a little nearer. 

‘‘Listen,’’ she said, gently. ‘For Robbie's 
sake, I am going to give you a chance to become 
an honest man.”’ 

The man raised his head and looked at her for 
the first time. ‘‘Do you mean it?’ he cried, 
half doubtfully. 
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Bertha nodded her head. ‘I will do what I 
can,” she said; ‘but after all, you know, it 
Tests entirely with yourself. Have you a trade?” 

“Yes,” said the man, his face kindling with 
hopefulness ; “T used to bea bricklayer, miss, 
and I worked at it regular and always made good 
Wages till my wife took to drinking, and then I 
got into bad company and that’s how I came to 

1s. TI ain’t been doin’ it long, and I’m sick 
and tired of the life, but I got started and I’ve 


carefully to what I have to say. If you will 
give me your word that you will from to-night 
forsake your evil ways and try to lead an honest 
life, I will let you leave here, and no one shall 
know of the occurrences of this night. But p. 

‘* Have you gota Bible, miss ?’”’ asked the bur- 
glar, and when Bertha brought her own Testa- 
ment he laid his hand upon it reverently, and 
said, slowly and solemnly : 

‘‘T hereby promise from this day forward to 
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‘(fi WOULD KILL HIM IF HE KNEW THIS,’ SHE MUTTERED.”’ 
try to lead an honest life, and I pray to God I 
may be a better father to my boy.”’ 

His voice broke, and Bertha’s eyes were full of 


tears as she softly opened the door. 
‘Good-by !’ she said. ‘Remember that I _ 


been awfully lucky about not getting caught ; but 
I’ve wished many a time I could break away.”’ 
‘ “* Do you think you could get work again?” 
“Oh, I’m ‘not afraid of that,’’ said the man. 
i “My old boss is always looking out for good 
men, and he don’t know nothing about this. 
Bertha reflected for a moment. 
“‘ For Robbie's sake, ’? she said, at last, ‘Tam 
going to trust YOu, and I hope that some day I 
may trust YO" for-your own sake. Now, listen 


trust you!” 
The man turned as he was about to descend 
the stairs, and his voice trembled as he said : 
‘You will never be sorry for having given me 


a chance, Miss Inness.’? And Bertha never was. 
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CHAPTER VII.—(ContinveEp. ) 


PATIENCE pulled round the leathern pouch she 
always slung over her shoulder when setting out 
for a long ride, then remembered that she had 
already taken out the cup and must have drop- 
ped it when she was startled by Long Mark’s cry. 
She lighted another taper and stooped to search 
for it. by the spring. 


A love of horseflesh was second in Mr. Eliot’s 
nature only to love of his kind ; and though both 
he and Patience had been forgetful of any possi- 
ble danger menacing themselves, he was alert to 
that which threatened his favorite thoroughbred. 
He laid his friend softly down and went to ex- 
amine both the spring and the horse. The former 


“Ol YOU BLESSED OLD FELLOW! DO YoU KNOW ME? CRIED THE DELIGHTED GIRL-"’ 


“Why, dad, how queer this is! Somebody 
has stopped up the water. It neither flows in 
nor out.’’ 

“Did you find the cup?” 

““Yes—here it is. But—look ! See how queer 
the horses act! They are both just sniffing and 
nosing the pool, but neither of them is tasting it. 
Only—what’s the matter with Negro ?”’ 


had certainly been tampered with 
waters looked dark and coolin the 
taper’s light. But Negro was trem 
an ague fit and his superb bod y wri 
as with incipient convulsions. 

‘“‘ Pid he drink?” } 

“JT don’t know. Yes—it seems to me I did 
hear him while I was running +t 
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though I scarcely remember. But he’s been 
trained to drinking when out on the trail. I 
never knew it to hurt him before.’ 
: oh It’s not the drinking—it’s what he’s drank ! 
Did you hear what poor Mark called ?”’ 
“Yes, distinctly ; though I did not under- 
stand—should not have thought of obeying it. 
He shouted, ‘Don’t drink ? but u 


“And probably died with that warning on. 


his lips! There’s been dark work here, Pat. 

ead Blanco away from the pool and don’t let 

Ichabod come near. Don’t touch it yourself— 

for any purpose.’’ 

‘“But—dad! How then can we help Mark ? 

For I can’t let him die. Dear, happy, good old 

Mark 1 

Mr. Eliot did not answer. He bent down to 
the spring and thrusting his hand into it, raised 
Some of the fluid on his fingers and smelled of it. 
It was odorless. But he swiftly pulled the plugs 
away from the apertures where they had been 
stuffed and instantly the water burst out with a 
tinkling gurgle, glad to be relieved of its impris- 

onment. 

““What do you think it means, dad, dear ?”’ 

‘*I think the water has been stopped and poi- 
soned. Why, it passes my imagination to con- 
ceive. However, poor Negro !’’ 

The horse had plunged into the thicket and 
they could hear him where he lay, threshing his 
shapely limbs about in the agony of dissolution. 
So swift had been the action of that simple pow- 
der which Ouleon had scattered ! 

They clasped hands and listened to him, re- 
luctant yet fascinated, and expecting they scarcely 
knew what. But it was all over speedily. The 
plungings grew feebler and feebler, till with a cry 
of almost human anguish, the noble thorough- 

bred lay still, The silence reminded them of 

another’s need, and with a sigh from Mr. Eliot, 

a blinding flood of tears from Patience, they 

turned again to the wounded man. 

‘What shall we do, dad? Will the spring 
clear itself so that we can use the water?’ 

“Tt will clear itself in time, of course, but not 
soon enough for our need. No! We must get 
him up the slope as quickly as possible. It is not 
far to the next spring—should that not bed ry. If 
it ix, push on for home as rapidly as possible.” 

‘« Dad, tell me just one word !_ Is he dead ?” 

“JT cannot tell. The wound is in a dangerous 
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‘‘Dad, do you suppose that the poisoned 
water was meant——”’ 

She hesitated to finish the question, the sug, 
gestion that had come to her mind appearing too 
terrible to contemplate. 

“‘T know what you would say. ‘For us? If 
so, this fiendish work has been done by some- 
body who knew that we would ride this way 
alone, as we did. There has been a desperate lot 
of thieving and lawlessness all over this portion 
of the State of late. Stand still, Ichabod, poor 
fellow ! It’s a sorry load you must bear away 
to-night.”’ 

For Mr. Eliot was busying himself as he 
talked, examining and tightening the saddle 
fastenings of Corlear’s horse. 

» ‘‘Shall I go to his head, dad ?”’ 

“Yes, carita. But it is scarcely necessary. 
Even in this dimness Ichy boy understands what 
is required of him, and seems to ask what is 
amiss with his comrade. They were fast friends, 
man and beast, and have traveled the wide 
world over together. It will break the Arabian’s 
heart if Long Mark dies.” . 

‘“‘Then you don’t think he is dead, do you? 
Oh, I’m so glad! Can’t I help lift him ?”’ 

“You can support him—so—while I mount 
behind him. There !—that’s all right! He will 
rife as comfortably this way as on a stretcher. 
More, maybe, for a saddle was his natural rest- 
ing place, always. Go gently, Ichy boy! But 
there’s no need to tell you that. It’s not often 
in your life you’ve had to carry double like 
this.”’ 

‘*Nor ever two such big men, dad! I remem- 
ber that you measured sizes the very last time 
Long Mark was at San Paula, and the little dif- 
ference there was was in your favor. Slow, 
Blanco! Guay! have a care !’ 

Patience sprang to her own saddle, first making 
the white thoroughbred kneel down for her con- 
venience, as he had been trained, then carefully 
led the way out of the bush upward over the 
height. But she had gone only a few rods _be- 
fore she halted. 

‘“‘Caramba! I’ve just thought of something ! 
If anybody did poison that spring out of malice 
to us, knowing we'd take this road home, he— 
or—they—would be apt to watch all along the 
trail, wouldn’t they ?” 

‘Possibly ! Well?” 


For, from the tone of her voice and his knowl- 
edee of her character, Mr. Eliot perceived that 
Patience had something better to propose. 


spot, but his muscles have not the feel of a dead 
yan’s. Certainly, it would be out of all justice, 
4 seems to me, that one so big-hearted and 


est as Mark Corlear should die a dog’s death ‘¢Well, I know a shorter trail. Gaspar and I 
hon jonely Mountain side.” discovered it the last time we were out hunting. 
on 4 xLV-— 8. 
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I don’t believe anybody ever crossed it before or 
since.”’ 

“* Are you sure of it?—to recall it? It would- 
n’t do to run any risk of getting confused and 
wasting time.”’ : 

‘I never forgot a trail yet. And we made 
guide marks on the rocks. It’s rough—that’s 
all !”? 

‘* Keep the tapers in your hand. When you 
are coming to a bad spot light one, so I can see, 
to avoid jarring Mark.”’ 

‘Yes, and it leads by a shepherd’s cabin. 
There we can find something to help him, quiera 
Dios ?’ —(please God !) 

An Eastern horseman would have considered 
the original trail a rough and hazardous road, 
but he would have paused in dismay before that 
into which Patience Eliot now led the way. It 
appeared to be scarce wide enough for a rabbit’s 
passage, and it wound in and out among pro- 
jecting rocks and cacti, scratching the horses’ 
sides and threatening to unseat their riders. 
Even Mr. Eliot, accustomed as he was to similar 
experiences, felt that he had never before tried a 
path so difficult. 

But the only comment he volunteered was a 
cheerful one: 

“You needn’t mind lighting those tapers over 
the rough places, nifia!’—(my little one ip) 
‘You'd be doing nothing else. Only—toss me 
the end of that lariat on your saddle bow. I'll 
fasten it to mine, and if at any time it pulls ex- 
tra hard—well, just stop and inspect things. 
Ichabod will have to move slowly. He carries a 
fearful load.” 

‘© En verdad !—(in truth !) But trust your lit- 
tle Pat, mi padre !—(my father!) She’s never 
failed you yet. And she'll get you out of this a 
deal quicker than you could get yourself out. 
But, oh, what a Christmas Eve !”’ 

‘Indeed, yes ; but, Pat, how fortunate that it 
was you and I, not Gaspar and old Tomas, who 
rode the horses home to night! Else—but I’ll 
not think of what is not. Forward, a bit faster 
here. It’s not quite so difficult.”’ 

It seemed as if the stars agreed to put their 
rays together to light their narrow way ; for 
again and again they were guided past some 
deep cafion where another step would have sent 
Blanco’s feet over the precipice, down the slope 
that was steeper than a house-roof. But the 
clear radiance never failed, and the air appeared 
to grow more transparent as they ascended. 

It was a ride Patience never forgot. She sat 
erect in her saddle, peering anxiously ahead, 
and speaking only an occasional word of warn- 
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ing : ‘‘To the right !”’ or ‘‘Stoop now, dad. Go 
slowly !”? or the like. But in her heart was all 
the time an upward aspiration for speedy deliver- 
ance. , 

Nor was her wordless prayer balked of its ful- 
fillment. Within a half-hour they emerged 
upon a bit of table-land, where stood the shep- 
herd’s hut and the surrounding corrals of which 
she had spoken. Then her voice took another, 
joyfuller tone. 

‘‘Here we are, dad, dear! Joaquin hasn’t 
brought his sheep up yet, but everything is in 
readiness for him, and I know where the key to — 
the locker should be. We'll have dear Mark 
made comfortable instantly !”’ 


‘And none too soon. Though I’m almost 


esure I’ve felt him stirring once or twice ; if 80, 


one trouble is over.”’ 

‘Oh, dad! And didn’t tell me !’’ 

“*Tt may have been the jolting of the rocks.’’ 
But when Mr. Eliot unclasped his arm, rigid 
from the supporting of the wounded man before 
him, Corlear did make a visible effort to help 
himself, and this certainty that he was still alive 
gave fresh impetus to their efforts. 

Patience slipped the bolt of the cabin door, 
went directly to a certain corner of the room and 
found, as she had hoped, the key to the supply 
closet. There was abundance of food in tins, 
and a case of simple medicines and cordials. 
There were, also, candles and matches, and the 
light quickly produced showed them the wel- 
come sight of Long Mark’s wondering eyes fixed 
upon Patience, and seeming to gather intelli- 
gence and strength in their kindly depths the 
longer he watched. 

‘Oh, you blessed old fellow! Do you know 
me?’ cried the delighted girl, running to the 
narrow bed where he had been laid. 

‘“You—het! You’re Patty Eliot. Hail from 
Santy Pauly ! But—what in all creation you ’n’ 
me doin’ here ?”’ 

“Never you mind that. 
here’s dad.”’ 

“Well, Mark !? said Mr. Eliot, holding out 
his hand in greeting. ‘‘ Well, what’s the good 
word? Where from—last ?”’ 

‘Qh, just over in Cathay. But, dern my 
head ! what you been doin’ to me, Dave?’’ 

‘What I’m going to do is to make you drink 
this glass of cordial, Jnstante! as Patty says. 
Then we'll all jog along to the ranch to keep a 
thankful Christmas together.”’ 

“You talk. Christmas is Christmas — any- 
where. But the way you fix it to San’ Pauly 
—suits me.’’ 


Here we are, and 
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SANTA PAULA. 


“BRIDGET, Clotilde, I mean, I’m tired of this 
city. So you'd better pack the trunks and we’ll 
go somewhere else. The holidays have been de- 
lightful here, but I think I'll go up the coast 
away, and see how I like that.” 

‘‘Very well, ma’am.”’ 

But the maid heaved asigh. “She had done 
nothing but pack and unpack those trunks ever 
since her mistress had left the Atlantic coast for 
this restless pleasure trip of hers. 

“Yes, I’ve been in almost all the Californian 
cities, and now I’m going to settle down in some 
coast village for the rest of the season.”’ 
cata ery well, ma’am,’’ said Clotilde again. 

, here might you be goin’ now, ma’am ?” 

. To a place called Eliotville.”’ 

_ ‘‘What’s it like, please? Is it one of them 
purty ones where’s the fruit an’ all a-growin’ ?” 

_ “I don’t know ; I suppose so. I know noth- 

ing about it except the name, and that it is a 

sort of community under one man’s jurisdiction. 

A man named Eliot.” 

T: his was not wholly satisfactory to Bridget- 
Clotilde ; but it was not her function to inquire 
why a man named Eliot should be of more in- 
terest to her employer than one named anything 
else. She merely opened the closet door and 
looked ruefully at a group of red clay jars and 
idols, all of Indian manufacture and each one 
uglier than the other. 

‘“*Whatever is to be done with all these, 
ma’am ? Sure the trunks do be overflowin’ full 
the day, already.” 

4 Mrs. Rutger held up her hands in horror. 

Do you suppose I’d risk those precious sou- 
venirs in a trunk—with a lot of other things, 
gowns, and so on? No, indeed. You just put 
up the clothing and Pll get an expert to box and 
ship these curios. That doll, for instance. Why, 
Clotilde, that doll was made and dressed by a 
woman so poor and uncivilized that she had ab- 
solutely nothing to work with. It’s a great 
treasure to me.” 

Bridget-Clotilde took the earthen toy gingerly 
between her (fingers. ‘Sure it hasn’t any 
¢lothes at all on, to speak of. No more’n her 
you bought it of; and they do say in the ser- 
vants’ dining-room that towerists frequent gets 
small-pox and such from buying stuff off them 
heathens.’ 

‘That will do, Bridget. I've no wish to 
Car the servants’ gossip; and those things you 
MAention are—well, not likely. The railway 
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authorities wouldn’t—— But why argue? I’m 
interested in ‘the Indian question.’ Greatly 


interested. I value all these things highly.” 

But the shrewdly observant maid noticed, with 
a quiet smile, that her mistress thereafter let her 
‘souvenirs ’’ most particularly alone, and mere- 
ly indicated to the expert packer which he was. 
to handle with greatest care, but did not offer to 
touch them. 

So they went to Eliotville; and they had not 
been there twenty-four hours before another 
change was made. But-this time an explana- 
tion was vouchsafed. 

“TJ will tell you, Clotilde, that during my 
travels I am also trying to come upon the where- 
abouts of a—a relative whom I have not seen 
for many years. And now I am going to take 
a little drive—that’s what they call it here—a 
‘Jittle drive’ of fifty or sixty miles and make a 
call. So, just please pack a big -satchel with 
things we’ll need for a day or two and we'll start 
in the morning.” 

‘‘What might his name be, ma’am ?”’ 

‘* Eliot, Bridget-Clotilde. Eliot—with one L.”’ 

So Mrs. Rutger’s restlessness was explained. 
In her persistent inquiries everywhere she had 
unearthed Elliots, Elliotts, Ellyetts, Endicotts, 
and similar—galore; but they had proved not 
of her race, whose ancient representative had, 
of course, arrived in the elastic Mayflower. Now 
she had struck a new ‘‘trail’’ which led to one 
authentic and genuine Eliot, of pure and concise 
orthography, with character to match. So ru- 
mor said. 

But that proverbial falsifier had ascribed to this 
person powers and properties which should not 
have been his ; for disgrace he was given honor, 
for poverty wealth. 

‘*Well, ‘silver king,’ ‘sheep king,’ every other 
sort of magnate which his start in life renders 
improbable, his name is ‘David Eliot,’ and I 
should never rest if I went back to New York 
without seeing him,’’ was the Jady’s decision. 

Yet both mistress and maid stepped with 
some reluctance into the surrey that was brought 
round for their use on the following morning. 
They were directed to go straight into the open 
country, and they had a stranger’s fears for the 
trip. However, a few minutes’ rapid driving 
completely changed all this. The road, a beaten 
path upon natural soil, ran smooth and faultless 
over plains and mesas, through picturesque vil- 
lages and past well-tilled ranches, with a direct- 
ness of purpose that was encouraging. 

The Mexican driver was respectfully silent, 
save when some inquiry evoked his valuable re- 
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sponse. Bridget-Clotilde slept peacefully ; till, 
finally overcome by her example and dazzled by 
the sunshine, Mrs. Rutger leaned her own head 
against the cushions, preparing for a nap, when 
Alonzo—Caballero Alonzo Maria Gonzalez Diego, 
ete., ete.—stopped before a wayside inn. 

’ “Tf the worshipful sefiora pleases, here we will 
dine and change horses—if dinner commends it- 
self to the most charming of patrons.”’ 

‘« Dinner, already ?”’ 

‘*En verdad. But it is the midday todavia, 
and only half the journey done.’’ 

The little white hostelry, with its green blinds 
and scarlet-runners, might have been trans- 
planted from a New England village. A New 
England hostess, the very soul of tidiness and 
thrift, presided over a dinner of New England 
cookery, and seasoned the dessert of mince-pie 
with the information that : ‘‘ He is a gentleman, 
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every inch of him, ma’am, an’ that’s better than 
his money, of which their ain’t no end. He’sa 
widower with one darter, half-raised, ’t he thinks 
is perfect. He lets her do everything she’s a 
mind, from riding on a ‘round-up’ to givin’ 
away slews of things. She’s right peart. Yes, 
this is his tavern. Everything’s his’n, purty 
nigh, this end o’ Californy. There! that man 
*Lonzo ’s et a’ready ; but he knows there’s bet- 
ter victuals to San’ Pauly ’n I can get, do the 
best I will. Guess he’s plannin’ to have a good 
time wher he gets to the ranch. He won’t be 
in such a hurry when his team’s headed t’ other 
way. Well, good-by! Hope I’ll have better 
luck with my piecrust if you stop, coming back. 
I’m ashamed——”’ 

But Mrs. Rutger was already in the surrey ; 
and, directly, the relay of horses had whisked it 
out of sight. 


(To be continued. ) 


““MY BUSY DAY.’’ 


of oe the finest books of the season is a new edition 
og le Ring and the Book,”’ by Robert Browning. 
ue printed from the author’s revised text, and edited 
with biographical and critical notes by the editors of 
Poet Lore.”’ . 
gene but the strength and vitality of this won- 
slate Poetio creation can explain its ever-growing pop- 
hee 4 A Whoever has gone to the heart of what must 
a alled the greatest tour de force in all: literature will 
rn again and again to its pages to keep in touch with 
Steep poetry, Notwithstanding the caviling at 
sicioad oct s abstruse style and somewhat veiled his- 
vas rralbcicms classical allusions, it must be admitted that 
Listy ol rough, careful reader will find the book singu- 
eaiaw ts and the reading of it an experience of incal- 
segres peer rate worth. It must ever be a source of 
with hi all readers who associate Robert Browning 
is gifted wife, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who 
de Pee Hse in his genius and productions, that 
eines Th, Wve to see this most artistic of all his crea- 
to's Got a finished critic, James Thomson, likens it 
wacked? eee with soaring towers and pin. 
vivified cath © must image this work,” he says, ‘‘as a 
hia paca thrilling with hot, swift life through 
No ch p raphe 
the one olny without its own intense interest, from 
Pompilia to a the tender confidences of the dying 
of the Po lat in which is found the noble soliloquy 
Particular edi Some of the claims to the value of this 
troduction Kozy by T. Y. Crowell & Company, is an in- 
thetic relation ich puts the reader at.once into sympa- 
tion gives re to the poem, and also that this edi- 
rowning’s ss number of lines in accordance with 
tions, bes; an ae wishes, There are sixteen illustra- 
eeniaear € author's portrait, all fine examples of 
tion of the Sart ; the type is clear, and the illumina- 
cover is suggestive of the title. 


+ 


serially some ten years ago, and 
blished anonymously, being attributed, at 


© ume, to ; 
ife, and of thet pen. Itisa tale of New York 
on One of the Vicissituades and vagaries of a reporter 


large dailies, I presume that the title of 
“nh, ‘seas another way of saying The 
experiences of Hurlstone are hu- 
’ding to those who do not know the 
‘hem the humor ;, °° those who have passed through 
of the Picture, i Some what tinged by the grim truth 
” Niteen-cent din,’ for jn stance, When, after subsisting 
he concludes to » °°S, and nogreat regularity in them, 
Wh a friend Who °Pt a standing invitation to dine 


lives in Ninety-third street, and 


— 


walks all the way,from his lodgings near Union Square 
to save his last five cents, only to find that, it being 
Sunday, his friend had dined at four instead of six, the 
usual hour. But, which is unfortunately not always 
the case, Hurlstone finally finds firm footing on the 
precarious ladder of journalism, and mounts from one 
success to another until he reaches the top, making it 
possible for him to gratify his long-cherished desire of 
winning Helen Knowlton, the prima donna of the 
Academy of Music. Not a little of the charm of the 
book, to New Yorkers, is the fidelity with which Miss 
Gilder makes the most of what has come to be called 
‘local color.” + 


“With Feet to Earth” (J. B. Lippincott Co.) is the 
rather novel title of a little book by C. M. Skinner, 
having for its motif the peripatetic philosophy of out- 
door life. Although it does not possess the touch of 
such a master hand as that of Charles Dudley Warner, 
it still reminds one not a little of his ‘‘Summer in a 
Garden.’’ It also breathes the same atmosphere found 
in Mabie’s ‘‘ Under the Trees.’ In the third chapter, 
“Some Sample Walks,’ the author is both reminiscent 
and personal. He takes us on a jaunt through the 
woods around Walden Pond, made memorable by 
Thoreau’s cabin, and suggests that there is something 
in the -very region that stimulates the fancy as other 
spots of earth could not do. He speaks of meeting 
Emerson, and calls him ‘the simplest being in his 
talk and manner that I ever met.’? To the dweller in 
a city the chapter on ‘‘ Night Prowls in the Streets”’ is 


full of significance and seems most familiar. But I do 
not need to distinguish. Each chapter is complete in 
itself, and contains an interest of its own. To read 


them makes one more in love with Nature than ever, 
giving one an appreciation not only of its beauty, but 
also of its efficacy in making us forget the dull grind of 


everyday life. a 


No one who is making a study of our home birds or 
the feathered habitué of stream, lake and sea, can af- 
ford to do without H. E. Parkhurst’s valuable con- 
tribution to ornithology in his latest book, ‘‘ Song Birds 
and Water Fowl.” It is published in Scribners’ usual 
good style, and embellished by many fine illustrations. 
It is written not only in an instructive but a most fin- 
ished and entertaining style. So much so, that a cas- 
ual reader will take it up with pleasure and find that 
he is more interested in birds and their habitat than 
he had ever supposed himself to be. The last chap- 
ter bears the title ‘‘ Earliest Signs of Spring,’’ and be- 
gins as early as January to tell us in what month each 
of the birds comes to us as a pledge of the summer 


to be. 
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There is an oddly weird air about the stories in ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Choice’? (D. Appleton & Co.), by Robert 
W. Chambers, and, with one exception, a pathetic 
strain through them that made me look up from the 
book and cut of the window, and think of things that 
might have been. Chambers’ style is his own, and— 
but it is too indefinable to be described. It is shown 
not so much in what you read as in what you feel as 
you read. And, as true ability lies in making a reader 
feel rather than see, the author may well feel satisfied 
with these half-dozen sketches. The character of Lys, 
which runs like a silver thread through ‘The Purple 

Emperor,” ‘Pompe Funébre” and ‘‘ The Messenger,”’ 
is a charming piece of work. So much go that I could 
wish she were more than mere fiction. Perhaps she is. 
And Sweetheart, in ‘The White Shadow,” makes even 
a confirmed bachelor doubt his vows, though the story 
itself is bewildering in its inconclusiveness. ‘‘ A Mat- 
ter of Interest,’? which I remember seeing as a maga- 
zine story, is probably included by the author to show 
that he can write a story without a pathetic touch, and 
yet make it interesting. oh 


If a classic ig a book which everybody should have 
read, and which everybody wishes to read, then may 
“John Halifax, Gentleman” truly be called one. It 
is a romance which never loses its fascination, but car- 
ries with it a personal interest and appeals to readers 
of every class. While it is written throughout in a 
minor tone, there is yet in it the nobleness of struggle 
and the victory of faith. It is so realistic from begin- 
ning to end that it is difficult to think of any of its 
episodes as being fictitious. Although it is a picture of 
life in the first half of the nineteenth century, it re- 
mains fresh and new to the readers of to-day. And 
while it is a pleasure to welcome a new edition of this 
favorite book of Miss Mulock’s, it needs no commenda- 
tion from the reviewer. The illustrations, seventeen in 
number, are by Alice Barber Stevens, while on the 
title page is a most speaking portrait of the gifted 
author. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. . 


+ 


Cicero said: “There is nothing in which men ap- 
proach so near to the gods as when they try to give 
health to other men”; and surely, in “ Health of Body 
and Mind,” Dr. T. W. Topham, M.D., if he does not 
give health to his fellow-men, at least shows them how 
they may attain it. Opéning with a talk on “ What 
Disease Is,” he proceeds to tell us ‘‘ Why We are Sick ” 
and “ How to Get Well,” with a general description of 
those laws of Nature which we should follow if we 
would acquire that state of health which is so sure a 
foundation for happiness. He also draws a contrast 
between the “trained athlete”? and the man whose 
muscles are equally developed, in favor of the latter. 
There is a very good chapter on the relation of mind 
to muscle, upon which the ‘Faith Cure,” “Christian 
Science,” ete., depend. The book is embellished with 
numerous illustrations of various physical exercises, 
and cannot help but be a great aid to all who consider 
the health of body and mind a matter of moment. 


+ 


No book more appropriate for the holiday season has 
come to my table than the story of ‘The First Christ- 
mas Tree,” by Henry Van Dyke (Scribners’). The au- 
thor uses the story of the overthrow of the worship of 

t 
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the Teutonic god Thor, through the crusade of the early 
Christians, as a basis for his tale. The night of the 
supplanting occurs on the death-night of the sun-god 
Baldur. At the foot of the old oak sacred to Thor is 
found a young fir-tree, straight and green, pointing to- 
ward the stars, which Winifred, the leader of the Chris- 
tian League, commands to be taken up and carried into 
the chieftain’s hall, saying: ‘‘ Let us call it the tree of 
the Christ Child.””. When they are gathered around it 
he tells them the story of the “ White Christ, Son of 
the All Father, and Saviour of mankind. Fairer is He 
than Baldur the Beautiful, greater than Odin the Wise, 
kinder than Freya the Good.” How much more sensi- 
ble is a story like this, recounting the real origin of 
Christmas and its festivities, than the ‘fairy’ tales of 
Santa Claus and Kris Kringle ! 


+ 


Henry T. Coates & Co. have just published, in two 
volumes, ‘‘ Morocco: Its People and Places,’ by Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, translated from the thirteenth Italian 
edition by Maria Hornor Lansdale. 

De Amicis, at the early age of twenty-three, wrote 
his “Vita Militare,’? which was, perhaps, the most pop- 
ular Italian book of 1869. He has given us many de- 
lightful volumes since, but nothing finer than these 
sketches of the life of a soldier. To those who have 
been wearied by books on similar subjects, ‘‘ Morocco” 
comes as a refreshment, as a bright and entertaining 
account of the ‘people and places’ of this ancient 
country of the Moors. De Aiicis has the ability to see 
and the power to describe the color and beauty of all 
that his eye rested upon. He perceives the picturesque 
in Nature, and that which is not so he invests with it 
by his pen, catching the characteristics of countries 
and their inhabitants in a style that is always fresh. 

In paper, print, binding and illustrations the books 
leave nothing to be desired. 


+ 


Molly Elliot Seawell gives us another of her delight- 
ful romances, full of life, love, and liberty of action, in 
“The History of the Lady Betty Stair’? (Scribner=), 
illustrated by Thul de Thulstrup. This is fully equal 
to her “Sprightly Komance of Marsac,’’ and no one 
ean read of and not love this bonny Scotch lassie, nor 
fail to admire the character of the brave French officer, 
who wins and loses her love, only to find it again when 
it could not avail—on the field of battle. 


+ 


Laurence Gomme is the editor of what is certainly to 
be an original scries of publications which will be known 
as the ‘Library of Historical Fiction and Romance.” 
This, I understand, is intended to be a collection of the 
best historical novels in the English language, arranged 
according to the reigns of the sovercigns whose times 
they paint. Accompanying each volume will be an in- 
troduction, pointing out the fidelity, or lack of it, with 
which the author has adhered to history. 


a 


To her series of “Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times” (Seribner’s) Mary Gay Humphreys 
adds the history of Catherine Schuyler, while Edward 
Field deals with what, let us hope, did not take too 
much of the time of their husbands and brothers in 
‘©The Colonial Tavern” (Preston & Rounds). 

J. FREDERIC THORNE. 
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Men legislate, but women agitate. 


+ 


All things look roseate when new. 


+ 


S perspective inside of the human heart as 
n the surface of landscapes. 


+ 


al society beauty hangs up her smile 
er dressing table. 


+ 


A = eas 4 
n aphorism asserts that “nothing is certain’’; but, 


if tha ‘ P f 
is ‘at be true, how can it be certain that the aphorism 
correct ? ny 


Pj British Parliament is once more engaged in de- 
& the crime that early in this century robbed 


- Ireland of her parliament. 


A maxim of old says, ‘Deeds, not words.” But 


it many i : 2 dates ; 
i aT maintain that deeds without words are very like 
} Sices of bread without butter. 


There j 
well as o 


The con vention 
every night on h 


It is doubtful 


if Whittier ever used a more charmin 
figure than w 8 


hen he described a Puritan maiden as 
“ec Vv 2 . 
Mailed complete in her white innocence.” 


+ 


Pie: Seventeenth century was literary, the eighteenth 
eth wee the nineteenth scientific ; but the twenti- 
come sociological, with the United States in 


the van. ay 


Reig ae what is meant by the Great Divide? 

Pater—‘* No, my boy, 
after an election, where 
ing the spoils.’’ 


it is political ; and is located, 
the ‘ins’ meet for apportion- 


“& 


reid have a rude saying jn the west of Ireland that 
= sg sae is like lamb with mint sauce, but kiss- 
§ a sister was like lamb without that sauce ; while 


t 5 4 4 
he ceremonial or perfunctory kiss was like tasting the 
mint sauce without any lamb 


Two are SOONG from a window at one woman wildly 
gesticulating with circles ay q lines around and toward 
prisons = oe One, and the first on-looker asks : 

“pye thin € gestu is talking the deaf 
dumb language ?’’ ee ene eee eae 

“No, indeed. I faney she is, by her gestures, de- 
scribing 2 new at she has just purchased,” 


Let no flippancy decry the esthetic sense in man or 
woman. It is a social salvation, a vehicle of happi- 
ness, and a bond df sympathy with one’s fellow crea- 


tures. a 


The modern Mother Hubbard no longer visits the 
cupboard to give the poor dog a bone. She visits the 
department stores to find her patented gowns for 


young girls. ob 


The Puritans had a queer phrase whenever they saw 
the stern face of a comrade looking more discontented 
than ever. It was: ‘‘He has taken offense with the 


Almighty.” ob 


lf genius be mad, sensitiveness degenerate, emotion- 
ality neurotic, and heredity the determining principle 
in the causation of character, then comparative psy- 
chology enables us to account for very many things in 


life. 
he 
The fiancée of a New Yorker at the close of his nomi- 
nation to an office, one evening during the election 
campaign season, hearing of the event, sent him a 
Smyrna date in its native sugar, and with it her card 
on which she had written, ‘I love the candy date.” 


+ 


Adversity’s lashing rod, 

Patience, Pluck and Plod 

(Three Ps within one pod), 

With Faith in soul and God, 
When combined, shall make a Man 
Successful in Life’s every plan. 


b 


Ambition—its rise, life and death—is admirably de- 
scribed in this quatrain by a correspondent : 
“The Pyramids of old! 
They lift their summits toward the sky; 
But sleeping in their caverns lie 
The bones of kingly mold.” 


a 


Since “Klondike” came into active use as a word, 
that other one of curious etymology, “nugget,”’ is 
much heard. The tradition is that when the first bit 
of gold in its natural state was discovered in New South 
Wales, a.p. 1851, by a shepherd, he called it his ‘snug 
get.”? Another was found in Victoria, A.p. 1852. There 
are three enormous nuggets (or ‘‘snug gets’) of noto- 
riety—the Sarah Sands Nugget, found at Ballarat, that 
weighed 1,560 ounces, and worth, at $20 per ounce, 
$31,200; the Welcome Nugget, also found at Ballarat, 
weighed 184 pounds, and sold for $50,000 ; and the 
Blanche Barkley Nugget, dug out at Kingower, weigh- 
ing 145 pounds, and sold for $35,000. 
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A charming epigram of Josephine E. Butler was this : 
“The English Government, nor the London press, 
cannot heal the broken heart of Ireland by gagging 
those whom she sends across the Irish Sea to plead her 
home rule cause.” & 


A lot of days are consecrated to some article of food. 
Chief to the American is Thanksgiving, with its turkey 
and cranberry sauce ; to the Englishman, Christmas and 
plum pudding ; Christmas Eve and snap-dragons ; bar- 
ley sugar and oranges on St. Valentine’s Eve; Shrove 
Tuesday and pan cakes ; hot cross buns and Good Fri- 
day ; salt codfish on Ash Wednesday ; goose on Mich- 
aelmas Day; gooseberry tart on Whit-Sunday, and 
roasted nuts on All Hallow Eve. 


& 


As matter of national feeling the Italian has a sense 
of the beautiful, the Englishman desire for power, the 
Frenchman love of excitement, the German and Swiss 
love of Fatherland, the Irish thirst for entire free- 
dom, the Spaniard fondness for oppression, the Turk a 
dreamy desire for all sexual pleasures; but the na- 
tional characteristic of the star-spangled American is 
aim at constant reform. The aim was founded by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Washington and Lincoln were the 
foremost reformers of this century. 


+ 


Those about to give finger rings are often at a loss for 
inside inscriptions. Here are a few that have with- 
stood the engraving tool of the jeweler and the criti- 
cism of cynics: 

“A heart content can ne’er repent.” 

‘Endless my love, as this shall prove.” 

“Heaven did decree this worthy.” 

‘“Heart and hand at thy command.” 

‘‘May God above increase our love.’ 

“My heart and I until I die.” 

“Pray to love, and love to pray.”’ 

‘‘ Where hearts agree there God will be.” 


+ 


Charlotte Cushman, the great American actress, dur- 
ing the period ranging from the fortics down to the 
later sixties, was of masculine features and frame, but 
her sister Susan, also on the stage, was petite and 
essentially maidenly: Charlotte’s voice was a deep 
contralto, and very mannish in tone. When both sis- 
ters were once in London ata small dejefiner given by 
Rogers, the poct-banker, the host, who was often 
brusque, suddenly said to the younger sister: ‘You 
must find an English husband.”’ Charlotte, speaking 
in her sister’s behalf, at once said: ‘‘ Susan must first 
find a real man. Husbandly candidates of to-day are 
so cffeminate.’? 

““Yes,’? added Susan, ‘‘ when I marry I shall take a 
man, and as yet I have never found a real man.” Ina 
stage aside, heard by every guest, Rogers brusquely 
said, looking straight into Charlotte’s mannish face : 
“There’s your sister Charlotte, take her,”’ with marked 
emphasis on the last. pronoun. The elder Cushman, 
always good-humored when not playing Meg Merrilies, 
heartily laughed at the repartee. 
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“T have not lived through a quarter century at 
hotels for nothing,’’ said the optimist, when charged 
with knowing little of human nature. 

“Lived at hotels for nothing !” echoed the pessimist, 
“T should think not, for the average hotel has high 
prices.’’ oh 


The phrase “pretty kettle of fish,” as used to repre- 
sent a blunder, came from the phrase ‘“‘ kiddle of fish,” 
used by Ipswich fishermen. A kiddle was a basket set 
in the opening of a weir for catching fish as they at- 
tempted to go through. The kiddle would contain 
many kinds of fish in a confused state. 


& 


LIGHT ON DARK ALTARS. 
A New Year's Sermon by “Bro” Walker, of Lone Pines, Ga. 
By Erne: Hatton. 


A HAppy NEW YEAR to yu, brothers an’ sisters. I wants 
all of yu what thinks they is got one step nigher de 
gates uv Heaven since dis time last year ter stand up 
in front uf dey seats. 

What! nobody? Well, I wants dem what thinks 
dey is got one step nigher hell ter stand up erhine dey 
seats. Not one! Well, you is a get ob ‘‘stick-in-de- 
muds”; so I is goin’ ter preach ter yu erbout sumfin 
yu finds in de mud what’s got moah ‘“ gumption” dan 
yu is! If yer wants ter know how de Lord kan wurk 
wid er sinner, jes’ look at dis little brown lily-bulb 
(showing them one which he takes from a pot under 
the altar.) Hit’s jest. one ob dem lectle brown valeses 
what de white lily packs up her pretty clothes in, ter- 
gedder wif de life-spark, er flower-soul, what God gibs 
her. You plant bit, and terrectly yer’ll see her rise up 
in her long green cloak ; an’ den de eadge ob her white 
wings ’Il peak out from under hit ; an’ all ofa sudding, 
like er ghost-flower, dar she is a-wavin’ her white 
wings an’ holdin’ up her golden scepter in de sunshine. 
Dis heah white lily tecks er heap moah care ob her 
soul dan we does. When winter comes, she wraps it 
up careful in her white robe, an’ packs hit up in her 
leetle brown trunk, ready ter be buried in de ground, 
jes’ es sure es kan be, dat nex’ spring, de Lord is gwine 
ter call His white angel ob de flowers ter put on her 
shinin’ robes. An’ hit do seem, to a poah ignerant nig- 
ger like me, dat God is allers showin’ us de symbols ob 
death an’ life in dese here same flowers. Does you know 
whar dis bulb cum frum? No? Hit’s de same tall 
white Easter lily yu brung ter de altar last spring! 

Dis bulb is jest like de old year, wid hits hopes and 
hits mem’ ries wrapped up in de husks ob de dead days 
an’ de spirit-lily in hit am like de new year, what God 
is give yu ter du what yu want to wif—clean an’ perfec 
an’ beautiful. An’ I hopes you isn’t a-goin’ ter leabe hit 
(after yu enjoys de sweetness an’ de beauty ob hit) ter 
die on de altar ob life fer want ob de livin’ waters dat 
Jesus offers yu, same es yu did de lily-angel Tse got 
packed up in hits leetle brown coffin, a-waitin’ *twel 
de Lord smiles on hit nex’ spring, an’ de wind whis- 
pers fer hit ter spread hits white wings ergin. Let us 
pray, brothers and sisters. 
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MY VALENTINE. 
By MINNA IRVING. 


HE bluehirds were courting and mating without, 
Where the boughs of the mulberry tossed, 
Though the meadows were set in a circlet of snow, 
And the windows were filmed with the frost. 
She parted the curtains and peered through the panes, 
To watch for a figure in gray; 
“Oh, will he forget me, or what will he send? 
For this is St. Valentines Day. 


“ Last year twas a square of the palest of pink, 
Embroidered with roses of June ; 
And now he may tell me his love in a gift 
With lilies and violets strewn.” 
But whistling a ballad the postinan went by 
To the cottage just over the way. 
For the first time forgotten, neglected, alone, 
She wept on St. Valentine's Day. 


Unheard was a step on the stone at the door, 
‘* What! dear little sweetheart of mine 
In tears, when I journeyed so fast and so far 
To be here as your own valentine! 
I hare lored you so long, and so faithfully, too, 
That you never can send me away. 
I hare brought you a ring; will you marry me, sweet, 
On the morn of St. Valentines Day?” 


She turned to his kiss, and the crystalline drops 
That hung on her lashes the while 
Were changed into rainbows, that glittered and gleamed 
In the sun of her radiant smile. 
And clad in the quaintest of lavender gowns 
(Her grandmothers bridal array), 
With rufites of lace, and a necklace of gold, 
She was wed on St. Valentines Day. 


Drawn by B. J. Rosenmeyer. Illustrating ‘* The Catspaw.” 
‘‘WITHIN REACH OF HIS ARM WAS A PHIAL CONTAINING THE DREGS OF A DEADLY POISON.’? 
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THE GOLD REGIONS OF THE KLONDIKE., 
FROM SEATTLE TO DAWSON CITY. 


By HENRY CLAY COLVER. 


Tue pioneers of the Yukon were men sent out 
by the North American Trading and Transporta- 
tion Company of Chicago to search for valuable 
furs and Indian relics. Fifteen years ago this 
company established a trading post and ran the 
first steamboats on the Yukon river. At that 
time no one thought of looking for gold in 
Alaska, or, rather, through the Yukon, for the 
only gold mine in the whole territory was the 
Treadwell mine, close to Juneau, in the southern 
part of Alaska. There, the Treadwell Mining 
Company has a 200-stamp mill, estimated to be 
the largest in the world. The famous Mills 


Building of San Francisco was erected and paid 
for out of dividends declared from the profits of 


this mine. 
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Four years ago a few hardy miners, veterans 
of the days of ’49 in California, penetrated into 
what is known as the Yukon River, or Forty 
Mile Creek. They went to work, in a quiet way, 
and, though the world knew nothing of the result 
of their labors, their finds turned out as high as 
eighty dollars to the pan. 

When this gold was sent to San Francisco it 
attracted the attention of other adventurous 
spirits, who at once ventured into the country. 
They did not get very far, however, owing to the 
lateness of the season and the rigors of the 
climate. It was not until the spring of 1896 
that any decided immigration set in toward 
Alaska for the purpose of seeking gold. In that 
year, a party of miners and tender-feet left Seattle 
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for Dyea, and, crossing the Chilkoot Mountains, 
floated down Lake Linderman, Lake Bennett, 
and the Stewart River, a tributary of the Yukon, 
and went direct to Circle City. Dawson City was 
not then known nor thought of. 

When these explorers arrived at Forty Mile 
Creek they found that all of the claims had been 
taken by miners who had gone ina few years 
previous, and so they decided to prospect on the 
north side of the Yukon, or what is known as 
Klondike River. This locality had been regard- 
ed by the Forty Mile Creek miners as an exten- 
sive moose pasture-land, but notwithstanding this 
supposition, the little party commenced pros- 
pecting at once. To their astonishment, after 
about one week, they discovered, just underneath 
the moss covering the ground, wonderfully rich 
gravel, which panned out as high as $100 to the 
pan, and at a depth of a few feet below the sur- 
face results obtained showed $200 to the pan. Yet 
these men were not practical miners. They were 
men from the ordinary walks of life, full of stern 
determination to see what there was to be had. 

Twenty claims were immediately staked off, 
equal in number to the members of the party. 
They pitched their tents and went quietly to 
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work, This was in the spring of 1896, and not 
until some of this party visited Circle City in 
search of supplies, taking gold dust with them, 
was it known that anything existed in the 
Klondike country. 

While at Circle City, these men told some of 
the Forty Mile Creek miners of their good 
fortune and, immediately, there was an exodus 
from that place, the miners there leaving their 
rich claims to go to the Klondike. 

By this time, the camp comprised about one 
hundred miners and the Klondike country was 
thoroughly prospected. As high as $850 to a 
single pan was taken out in what had been known 
as a moose pasture, on the banks of the Klondike 
River. 

During the entire spring of 1896 and through- 
out the summer excitement was at fever heat 
in that little camp. In a single day fortunes 
were taken out of twenty feet square of ground. 
Claim No. 36, on the Klondike River, owned by 
Professor Lippey, of Seattle, was an instance of 
what one single claim produced during those few 
months. ‘The professor gathered in more than 


$150,000 before snow fell, with only one quarter 
of his claim prospected. 
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These explorers were amply repaid for the hard- 
ships they had endured in crossing the Chilkoot 
Pass, floating down these lakes, and shooting the 
rapids of the Yukon River, on their way to this 
El Dorado. By this time, however, winter was 
coming on, and as supplies were very scarce in 
the camp, a small party was organized to take a 
steamer from Circle City to St. Michael’s, 
on the mouth of the Yukon River, and bring back 
food and_ necessary clothing. When this little 
band reached St. Michael’s with their gold dust, 
a sealing schooner was about to leave for the 
south, with Captain Jack, an Indian, of Wash- 
ington, in charge, and the party took the 
opportunity to. send letters to relatives and 
friends in Seattle. In this way the outside 
world first learned from reliable sources what 
was going on in the Klondike region. 

The men who had journeyed to St. Michael’s 
succeeded in getting their supplies and provisions 
back to Circle City before the Yukon River closed 
for the season, and the camp thus secured its 
supplies and made preparations to remain 
throughout the winter. Work was zealously 
prosecuted through the cold months. The creeks 
and rivers were frozen over, but they thawed the 
ground out by keeping large fires going. They 


dug down underneath the river beds, in tunnel- 
shape, and piling up the gravel left it until 
spring, when the rivers broke and made it 
possible to get the gravel out and wash it for the 
rich gold dust it contained. As early as March 
the washing began, and it was found that in every 
panful there were two to three hundred dollars 
and more. Then with their gold dust and nug- 
gets they started down the Yukon River to take 
their treasure out of the country. 

While all this was going on in the Klondike, 
the North American Trading and Transportation 
Company was preparing for a great movement 
up the Yukon, by way of St. Michael’s. The 
steamer Excelsior brought down, on her first trip 
from St. Michael’s in 1897, $500,000 worth of 
gold from accumulations taken from Forty Mile 
Creek and a portion of the find from the Klon- 
dike. Not, however, until the steamer Portland, 
following the Excelsior from St. Michael’s, sailed 
direct to Seattle was the public set crazy by the 
valuable finds. All the gold, up to that time 
found in the Klondike, and amounting to about 
$700,000 worth, came down on the Portland. 
On this steamer arrived six of the hardy pion- 
eers, bringing home their treasure, among them 
being Professor Lippey and two or three others 
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whose aggregate finds amounted in value to 
$400,000 in gold. 

When the Portland was docked at Seattle the 
writer was present and personally witnessed the 
ensuing excitement. Fully five thousand people 
stood on the dock to welcome the lucky miners. 

As the gold was carried off the gang-plank, 
sewn up in blankets, packed in tin cans, canvas 
sacks, even in the legs of old trousers and in 
every conceivable kind of package, the crowd 
fairly went wild. One miner was so rejoiced at 
his return and the reception he received that he 
threw to the crowd standing on the wharf two 
handfuls of gold-nuggets, the value of which 
amounted to nearly $300, a striking evidence of 
his good fortune. 

The unloaded gold was carried by teanis to the 
express offices in Seattle, where it was piled up 
and a guard placed around it, until it was finally 
sold to banks, jewelers, and other merchants in 
Seattle. After settling with the miners, pur- 
chasers of the gold sent the dust and nuggets 
principally to United States assay offices in Hel- 
ena, Denver and San Francisco, where it was 
melted down into bricks and bars. 

Thus was the first substantial cargo of gold 
from the Klondike country disposed of, and the 


world then knew what was really in this hitherto 
unknown region, 

The steamer Portland, which was then under 
charter by the North American Trading and 
Transportation Company, remained in the por 
of Seattle about one week, loading up with a 
cargo of supplies, all bought in Seattle, to be 
taken back to St. Michael’s and thence up the 
Yukon. © The excitement in Seattle during that 
week was, perhaps, as great as that aroused over 
any event in any other city of the world. It 
reminded one of the early days of the war. 
Meetings were held on street corners, in private 
houses, hotels, everywhere, and quickly the 
people in twos, fours and by the dozen, made up 
parties to go north on the Portland and reach the 
Klondike. Society was broken up; heads of 
families left their homes ; people mortgaged their 
properties, and every conceivable device to raise 
money for supplies was taken advantage of. 
More than two hundred of the best people of 
Seattle and elsewhere sailed on the Portland. 
Among these were ex-Governor John H. McGraw, 
Captain Balliett, George Folsom and dozens of 
other well-known citzens, including George Hyde 
Preston, a Harvard man, lawyer of standing and 
one of the trustees of the State University of 
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Washington. Mr. Preston went north as the 
first newspaper man in the Klondike country, 
representing the Seattle Post-Jntelligencer. The 
steamer was loaded from stem to stern. Every 
available space on deck and between decks was 
utilized for improvised staterooms and sleeping 
places. At least five thousand people gathered 
to see the departure. This was in the last week 
of July and was the first substantial start for the 
Klondike by way of St. Michael’s, up the Yukon 
River. 

Following quickly after this steamer, and even 
before she had sailed, other vessels, such as the 
Queen, City of Topeka, Alki and Mexico, took 
passengers for Dyea, Skaguay and Juneau, carry- 
ing those who intended going over the Chilkoot 
and White Passes, and who further intended to 
cross the trail and get to the Klondike before 
the Portland could get around by way of St. Mi- 
chael’s. These steamers were followed by smaller 
craft, such as the Edith, the Eliza Anderson, the 
W. R. Merwin, the Rosalie, the City of Kingston 
and four or five stern-wheel boats, in tow of 
larger steamers, everyone headed for Dyea and 
Skaguay. 

Navigation from Seattle to Dyea is over a 
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practically smooth sea bet Ween the n2Onths of 
March and September, as 1€ is inland, Dassing 
through the San Juan Islands, Queen Charlotte 
Sound, and the islands running along the south 

coast of Alaska. 

Credit should be given to the city of Seattle 
for quickly taking hold of the situation, out- 
fitting everyone in short order, and doing it at 
lower prices than could any other city because of 
her spendid stocks and her direct importation of 
sugar from Hawaii, rice from Japan and coffee 
from Central America, and her facilities for mak- 
ing the very best flour. 

Other cities fitted out expeditions. Portland, 
Oregon, sent one ship, the George W. Elder; and 
Victoria, B.C., sent the Jslander and the Charmer. 
San Francisco contributed one or two expeditions 
on the Excelsior and the Humboldt, which touched 
at Seattle, where nearly two-thirds of the cargoes 
and passengers were taken on, so that Seattle, 
within ninety days from the time of the first 
excitement, sent out from that port more than 
thirty steamers of all kinds. Every available 
craft was put in speedy repair, boxed up, and 
loaded with passengers and freight. The Seattle 
water front during these ninety days presented 
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a most active appearance for a city of 65,000 
people. The largest cargo that went out was 
taken by the steamship Willamette, of the Oregon 
Improvement Company, which carried about nine 
hundred passengers and more than three hun- 
dred head of horses, with all their equipments. 
During this period of excitement in Seattle, a 
new city was born at the mouth of the Klondike 
River, where it empties into the Yukon. Dawson 
City sprang up like magic. Composed of tents 
and rough shacks of houses, it was built in sixty 
days, and to this city, as to a Mecca, came all 
pilgrims to the land of gold. Circle City, which 
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later brought about the same amount. Various 
amounts were brought down from Dyea on the 
steamers Islander, City of Topeka, and Queen, all 
bringing small amounts from those who had 
crossed the pass with what they could carry. 
It was expected that the Portland on her last trip 
before the close of navigation would bring down 
at least $3,000,000 in gold dust, but owing to 
the rapid fall of the Yukon River the gold could 
not be transported from Dawson City to St. 
Michael’s, and it will have to remain until the 
river opens up in the spring of 1898. From 
reliable information received from Dawson City 
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was the city on the Yukon up to this time, was 
practically deserted, so that to-day a handful 
of people and a score of deserted houses are all 
that is left. 

In addition to all the steamers mentioned, the 
North American Trading and Transportation 
Company, loaded, at Seattle, two full rigged 
ships, the Aorelty and the Sailor Boy, carrying 
the largest cargoes of dead freight yet taken to 


St. Michael’s. In the meantime, the steamer 
South Coast came down from St. Michael’s, 


bringing over $400,000 worth of gold, arriving 
about August 10th, and the Portland a little 


it is estimated that there is now stored up, 
awaiting the breaking up of the ice in the 
Yukon, at least $6,000,000 in gold dust. 

What started in Seattle as a local enterprise 
has now become a world-wide movement. The 
City of Columbia left New York, December 16th, 
the first bona fide expedition to go around Cape 
Horn, and another started from Baltimore, Md., 
in the same month. The Eastern States have 
caught the fever which started on-the Pacific coast 
and, by the winter of 1898, this heretofore un- 
known region of Alaska will add several thousand 
souls to its population, all seeking precious metal. 
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In order that everyone may know just what is Seattle, and at as low prices as in any other 
necessary to take into this country, to remain a place in the United States, besides saving the 


year, great pains have been taken to prepare the freight. 
following exact list of supplies needed. Every- Miners and prospectors will also find it useful 


SUPPLIES FOR ONE MAN FOR ONE YEAR. 


Flour HAMS dors wb Re weatens 400 Ibs. | Onions, evaporated........ By 2 be: | Natles.¢ i) somebicsdouts 20 Ibs. 
Cornmeal.................. 90; -s Potatoes, ee Presbeveon sy S20 ee Pick and Handle.......... 1 
Rolled Oaths Gisce.cheenes AQ eS) COMCER Scania palrensorerys 95. tf Baw, hands: ssiesesseadens 1 
RICO ScFocsec erga action pak Ds en” SOR: sia seer a ih wei Saas TS 10) 8% Saws whi prasaciwis.cacieniietine 1 
Beans ba ats Ma aetn Caeai nt RAS 100.“ Milk, condensed........... 2:d0z...|\. Hatchet: siso.03 neina® ce tte 1 
Candlen na aie ihed cawedcenss dO! 86 I Roane Tar! = only cacmiaraes «4 3 brs. | Shovel, steel spring........ 1 
Dry Salt Porkein3 is.is ccs 25 ‘* | Soap, Laundry............ ae Bil@ses fy ditasvet tite ccc 3 
Sugar, granulated.......... wo. “8 Matches, 1 can.........5.. 60 pks. | Drawknife................ 1 
Baking Powder............ 8 ‘ — Soup Vegetables........... 3 Ibs. | Ax and Handle.....:...... 1 
Bacon S Aidinss Sool Res oe 150 “ | Jamaica Ginger............ 1 bot. Chisels, 3 sizes..........-. 3 
Bee i ried. os o's bie ones 25 ‘ Butter, in sealed cans... ... (to suit) | Butcher Knife............. 1 
Koda........-.. peysteecn a dda Ze 5 TOBACCO 83 i 5:53 888s (1f you use it). | Compass............ 0.4... 1 
Yeast Cakes (6 in pkg. )....6 pkgs. Extract of Beef (4 0z.)..... 6 pots. | Evaporated Vinegar, qt bot. 1 

BAL racic aise geelecratacgie ate 20 Ibs. | Stove, steel..........-+005: Less Rope, J inch.............. 100 feet. 
Pepper... 050s steceseves Th. Gold: Pan 5.42 c5n.c car st er 1 Medicine Chest........... 1 
Mustard... ...- +++. se... 4‘ Granite Buckets........... 2 PIU 5 acon tneee ee natin .- 83 The 
Ginger... 20 #2 ye0 geen eee er oS CRpas Fens Need deheaas 2 Onktine.1 0 hd sseetsatse ston Sy Hse 
Apples, evaporated......., VOy--#s Plates: (tin ia cs acta sents 3 Frying Pans............... 2 
Peaches, ip ETE ee 20. Knives and Forks (each)... 1 Woolen Clothes........... 
Apricots, 3 aetrerepaas 20° ** Spoons, 2 table and........ 3 tea, Boots and Shoes........... 

Pitted Plarg ig 665 hema oe 10°: -#* WRGEERONG osc, cen alee aia 1 Snow Glasses.............. 

Rati fii ais meg baa See eeos be ES | Coee Poti cok ses cae eee kes 1 


one going there should consult this list very to cut out and paste in their hats the following 
carefully before starting out, and be governed table of distances, from and to the various places 
accordingly. in the Klondike country, which has been care- 


Every article on this list can he purchased in fully prepared : 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES 50 miles to........... Deadwood Creek.......-.. 42 
SEATTLE TO DYEA.....-----0-cc00e5e 884 MiLes 55 miles to. y........ Greenhorn Creek. ......... 5 
Feo. Dues 60 miles to........... Independence Creek....... A 
° uv Miles from 61 miles to........... Mastodon Creek..........+. i 
, ; _ pointtopoint 68 miles to........... Eayle Creek. ...........55- 7 
6 miles to.......... Head of canoe navigation.. 6 ‘ - ° 
16} miles to.......... Summit of Chilkoot Pass... 103 Alaska is a country of peculiar climate, »nd 
264 miles to.......... Head of Lake Linderman.. 9} j ar ji yay 
344 miles to.......... Foot of Lake Linderman... 8 has produced nothing so far in the as of 
354 miles to.......... Head of Lake Bennett..... 1 vegetable food ; nothing but a growth of moss, 
61} miles to.......... Foot of Lake Bennett..... 261 from one to two feet thick, grows there. Every- 
645 miles to.......... Foot of Cariboo Crossing... 23 : 
81} miles to.......... Foot of Tagish Lake....... 16} One going to Alaska therefore should thoroughly 
les tOl Sea vaaee ot argh pede’ > equip himself for at least one year. 
123, miles to... 22. Head of Caton... 16; _ From the middie of April, until the first of 
eI ae eee poor ut Cahn siicecceniecsicec Hi September, there are about twenty-two hours of 
25} miles to.......... Head White Horse Rapids. 14 “13 3 i . 
140 milesto.......... Tahkeenah River.......... 14} daylight each day E The pines simply pues to the 
153 miles to.......... Head of Lake Le Barge.... 16 horizon, comes up again ina few minutes, and 
187 miles to.......... Foot of Lake Le Barge..... 31 there is practically a day of twenty-four hours, 
216 milesto.......... Hootalinqua River........ 29 Nhe Z a 
242 milesto.......... Cassiar Bar........ 0.0.2... 26 where the sun shines, except for about two 
249 miles to.......... Big Salmon River......... 7 hours. From the first of September until the 
2853 miles to.......... Little Salmon River....... 354 f : 
341 miles to.......... Five Fingers Rapids....... 58} latter part of March the whole thing is reversed, 
pine ae ese ee ne Eopica wGdaw stein eee . the sun being in the southern hemisphere 
4 miles to.......... PeliV RIVERS o.icheceaseues 534 . . i a ee 2 és 
4993 miles to.......... White River.............. 96 leaves during this season only two hours of 
509 miles to.......... Stewart River............. 93 daylight and twenty-two hours of darkness, so 
529 miles to.......... Sixty Mile POBtSA cat soe a5 20° that what is known as our winter in the East is 
549 miles to.......... Dawson City.............. 20 7 
589 miles to.......... Fort Reliance............. 40 practically a season of darkness. 
pe ct - re yonoe Post. ...-++-++. "y In a lecture delivered recently at Victoria, 
29% miles to.......... FOr CUudab Ys caw wastes beeha aE ‘ . 
879 miles to.......... Circle City. prloaieasiae wae toe B. C., Mr. W illiam Ogilvie, F.R.G.S., of Canada, 


gave some very interesting information in regard 
to the Klondike. Mr. Ogilvie has spent much 


* From Cirele City. 
8 miles'to.23344.655 Birch Creeks fiise55 cia 
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time during the past twenty years in the Northwest 
Territory and Alaska in the interests of the 
Canadian government, and his fairness to all 
Americans on the Klondike has won him great 
renown. Among other things he said : 


“ Passing down the river in a boat one sees a succes- 
sion of trees, ten, twelve, fourteen and sixteen inches 
in diameter, and he naturally comes to the conclusion 
that it is a well timbered country. And so it is, along 
the margin of the river. But let him land and go in- 
land and he will find the ground covered with what is 
locally known as nigger grass. This is a coarse grass 
which each year is killed and falls, tangling in such a 
way as to make pedestrian progress all but impossible, 
tripping one up every few feet. It is, as might be 
imagined, a most difficult thing to walk through this 
grass, great areas of which are found all through the 
district. And where these areas are found the miners 
avoid them as they would the plague. 

“For the rest of the country the rocks are covered 
by from one foot to two of moss—and underneath, the 
everlasting ice. On this a scubby growth of trees is 
found, extending up the mountains. It is this which 
appears to those passing down the river in boats to be 
a continuation of the good timber seen along the banks. 
Timber that is fit for anything is scarce, and we should 
husband it carefully. Our timber has built Circle City. 
Our timber has served all the purposes of the upper 
Yukon country. <A large amount of timber is required, 
and what we have we should keep for our own use, 


Set particularly as the ground has to be burned to be 


, worked. 

‘Prospecting necessarily has to be reserved for the 
winter. First the moss has to be cleared away, and 
' then the muck—or decayed rubbish and vegetable 
i The fire is applied to burn down to bedrock. 

* The frost in the ground gives away before the fire, ten, 
twelve or perhaps sixteen inches inaday. The next 
~.day the fire has to be again applied; and so the work 
proceeds until the bedrock is reached. It may be 
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twenty feet or so below the surface, in which case it is 
usually reached in about twenty days. Through this 
trees are found in every position, as they have fallen 
and been preserved as sound as ever in the everlasting 
ice. Having burned down to the bedrock and found 
the paystreak, you start drifting. 

“Tf you have a depth of twenty feet you may be 
able to go down two feet and no further, and must put 
down another drift. Very few people have the good 
fortune to succeed with one shaft ; prospecting holes as 
many as twenty or thirty must be dug until you cut 
the whole valley across before you find pay. The next 
man may strike it at the first hole. 

““To give you an instance. One man put down eleven 
holes, and didn’t find anything, and yet other men had 
confidence enough in the claim to pay $2,500 for a half 
interest in it, knowing that the owner had put in eleven 
holes and found nothing, a fact which will go to prove 
the character of the country. 

“After you have worked until April or May the 
water begins to run, and the trouble is that the water 
accumulates and you cannot work, as it puts out the 
fires which have been used to thaw out and soften the 
ground. Then the timber is prepared and the sluice 
boxes put in.” 


It is safe to estimate that the amount of gold 
taken out of the Klondike region from the fall of 
1895 to the 1st of January, 1898, will net about 

7,000,000, or an amount equal to the sum paid 
by the United States for Alaska. 

If the reader will take the trouble to draw a 
line from the furthermost island of the Aleutian 
group that skirts the Territory of Alaska to the 
southern extremity of Florida, it will be seen 
that the exact centre of United States possessions 
between these two points is located at about one 
hundred miles south of Seattle, so that by the 
addition of Alaska we have an extensive territory. 
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To no other corner of the globe are so many 
eyes turned at the present moment as to the 
Klondike. All the world knows something of 
the fabulous gold deposits there being unearthed, 
but as for the land itself, in its extent, govern- 
ment, people, traditions; resources and scenery, 
information is neither so abundant nor accurate. 
Yet this phase of the subject has much in it to 
interest one even if all knowledge of the gold fields 
and the rush of thousands in the feverish hope 
of sudden wealth were withheld. As the actual 
experiences of those who go in quest of the yellow 
metal are portrayed in another part of this 
magazine, it remains for these pages to follow 
only the lines already indicated and present 
Some more general aspects of the country of 
Which the famous Klondike region is but a part. 
Itis a new country in every sense of the word. 
One hundred and sixty years ago it was as 
completely unknown to the civilized world as if 
it had belonged to another planet. Its discovery 
18 credited to Vitus Behring, a German navigator 
then in the service of Russia, who made a 
successful expedition across the northern Pacific 
amid snow, ice, haze and fog, in the year 1741, 
and established right of possession through dis- 
covery in the name of the Czar. Settlements 
were slow and precarious owing to the severity 
of the climate, the ferocity of the natives and the 
barrenness of the shores. But fur was plentiful 


and fur meant money—so the people came. A 
seat of government was located at Sitka, on 
Baranoff Island, in the extreme south-western 
part of the Territory ; block-houses were built, a 
governor’s residence erected, the Russian ortho- 
dox Greek Church of St. Michael established 
and the Czar’s supremacy maintained. But it 
was a tedious and unsatisfactory enterprise. 
Russia grew tired of her task. There seemed to 
be not much honor, or reason either, in support- 
ing a branch of the government at great expense 
on a distant shore, in an inhospitable climate, 
with nothing for the officials to do but lord it 
over a few barbarous natives, protect a few 
adventurers while they trapped the seal, sea- 
otter and beaver, watch the snow melt from the 
mountains and run down into the sea. _Accord- 
ingly, when the lease of the Russo-American ‘as 
Company—to which the territory had been ¢ in 
tered for a term of years for trading alaer me 
expired, Russia was quite ready to dispose of a 
American holdings. This she did in the hes 
1867 when she ceded all her possessions, hei ae 

and privileges in Alaska to the United States 

the sum of $7,200,000. : 9 
The purchase, negotiated by W.. HH. Seward 

Secretary of State at the time, was almo* 

universally decried as a bad deal. ' 

cans thought the United States was getting 

Russia did not want and paying a big pn 
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it. The new acquisition was opprobriously 
termed ‘‘Seward’s Folly,’’? ‘‘ America’s Polar- 
Bear Reserve,’’ ‘‘ The New National Refrigerator,” 
but, as usually happens, those most interested 
knew best. Subsequent events amply vindicated 
Mr. Seward’s course. Doubtless he did ‘‘ build 
better than he knew,’’ but that may scarcely go 


down as a serious fault ina man. Even with- 
out the astonishing gold discoveries and develop- 
ments of the past few years the property is im- 
mensely valuable, and vastly more so to the 
United States than to Russia. It was not within 
power of mortal man to know that two tiny fur- 
seal islands off the Alaska coast, the St. Paul 
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and St. George, would themselves more than 
pay the original cost price of the whole Territory, 
yet this they did in the first term of their lease. 
Add to this the great timber resources, rich 
mineral deposits (including the most productive 
gold mines in the world) and the most prolific 
fishing waters known, and we have ample reason 
to be boastfully satisfied with our purchase. 
The salmon fisheries in six years, at the very 
begining of the industry, 1884-1890, yielded the 
sum of $7,500,000, and gold had been carried 
out by the hundreds of thou- 
sands before the Klondike 
region was heard of. 
**Alaska’’ is the English 
version of Al-ay-ek-sa, the 
natives’ word for ‘‘ Great- 
‘Land,’’ applied to the main- 
land to distinquish it from 
the numerous islands fring- 
ing its western border. And 
itis a great land! The little 
colored spot up on the left- 
hand corner of North Amer- 
ican maps conveys a very 
slender suggestion as to the 
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size of the Territory. Tosay it embraces an area of 
about 600,000 square miles does not tell it im- 
pressively enough. Comparison is best. Practic- 
ally Alaska is nine times the size of the entire group 
of New England States. It has room for twelve 
States the size of New York, is nine-tenths the size 
of all the States east of the Mississippi—almost™ 
one-fifth the size of all the other States and Terri- 
tories in the Union combined. From its northern- 
most town, Point Barrow, to Cape Fox, on the 
south, is as far as from Bangor, Me., to the south- 
ern end of Florida ; and the Aleutian Islands trail 
westward over the Pacific to so great a distance as 
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to make San Francisco a good many miles east of 
the half-way point of a line drawn from Attu 
Island to Kast Port, Me. Alaska is huge! Eng- 
land is not alone in having possessions on which 
the sun never sets. 

Topographically the land is as varied as it is 
great. Its winding, deeply-indented shores give 
it a very extensive coast line. The Islands to 
the west are volcanic segregations, being part of . 
the coast range of mountains submerged. Lifting 
their heads above the water which separates 
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them from the 
these mountain 
in their brothers on shore 
some of the loftiest peaks on 
the continent, their crests 
clad in perpetual snow and 
their prodigious bosoms the 
sources of giant glaciers which 
dwarf those of other lands— 
Switzerland — for 
into mere pigmies. ; 

The north-central inland 
part of the Territory is a vast undulating plain 
drained by the Yukon River, one of the largest 
and longest rivers in the world and which dis- 
charges, it is claimed, almost twice as much water 
as our boasted Mississippi. Notwithstanding its 
size this Amazon of the north freezes solid for 
most of its course during the long and severe 
winters. Intense as the cold is, however, the 
mercury going twenty, thirty, forty or almost 
any number of degrees below zero, it is yet not 
so trying as zere weather in more capricious and 


mainland, 
islands see 


example— 


variable climes. : 3 
When the long night of winter is over—for 


SILVER BOW CANON, JUNEAU, 
Alaska is America’s ‘‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun’’—a short, hot summer ensues; flowers 
bloom, grasses grow luxuriantly and the tuneful 
mosquito bites voraciously. Let no man expect 
even those extreme latitudes to bring immunity 
from vexatious pests. It is declared that bears 
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have been found in the lowlands of the Yukon 
dead and dying, with their eyes swollen shut 
from mosquito bites and their strength exhausted 
in biffing at their tiny tormentors. 

The soil in Alaska, where arable, is most 
fertile, but there is meagre likelihood that the 
Territory will ever be able to supply its own 
demand for cereals. Quick-growth vegetables 
may be raised in the south, such as lettuce, peas, 
beans, carrots and certain kinds of potatoes, but 
the excessive rainfall prevents the maturing of 
more substantial products. Nature weeps often 
in that part of the world. Rain may be ex- 
pected any time without any provocation or 
announcement. Seasons are on record during 
which rain fell on three hundred and forty days 
in the year. The agricultural possibilities of the 
Yukon Valley are yet a matter of speculation 
and experiment, but it seems perfectly safe to 
affirm that climatic conditions preclude any 
hope of Alaska ever becoming a place of per- 
manent residence for white men. Excepting 
missionaries and officials the Territory will con- 
tinue to be occupied by miners, prospectors and 
adventurers, who are there for money or excite- 
ment and who mean to return to more hospitable 
surroundings as soon as they get enough of what 
they are after. As a place of residence for civi- 
lized man Alaska offers not the slightest induce- 
ment. 

Being so distantly removed from the seat of 
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federal government in Washington and _ being 
recognized as the most sparsely settled of all our 
territory (until the great influx, recently, one 
inhabitant for every sixteen square miles) has 
resulted in Alaska receiving scant recognition 
from Congress. Residents maintain that govern- 
ment has been lax and inefficient. The chief 
executive is a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent and supported in his authority by a few 
justices and judges and a small corps of U.S. 
marshals. Fortunately, no emergency has arisen 
to demonstrate the weakness of the govern- 
ing power. Lands are not subject to entry ex- 
eept for mining purposes; no provision exists 
for the levying, collection and distribution of 
taxes ; and no improvements can be made except 
t'rough volitional co-operation. There is no 
tilegraphic communication with the civilized 
world, and not a mile of railway or wagon-road 
ir the whole Territory. Frontier justice has had 
a salutary effect on all classes, so far as falsehood, 
theft and arson are concerned. But the spirit 
of progress is alive. Alaskans are clamoring 
fur more legislation. The legal status of the 
Vol. XLV.—10. 


natives is desired, and special laws regulating 
the fishing and mining industries are needed. 
Miners are pouring in by the thousand, and it is 
likely that important governmental changes will 
be forthcoming during the present session of 
Congress. 

Though Sitka is the capital, Juneau has been 
the metropolis. With narrow, crooked, muddy 
passageways, called streets, generously orna- 
mented with stumps, with three or four churches, 
as many schoolhouses, one or two theatres and 
newspapers, an overplus of saloons and a peT™ 
nent population of about three thousand ee 
Juneau has retained her metropolitan supremacy 
in a territory thirty-six times the size of Ten- 
mark and five times the size of Italy—with this 
notable difference, that where Italy counts a mil- 
lion people Alaska counts a thousand, Juneau 
is nearer the mining districts and has the fur- 
ther advantage of being the site of the famous 
Treadwell gold mill, the largest plant of its kind 
in the world. Six hundred and forty stamps 
run night and day, crushing six hundred tons of 
ore daily which average in value from three to 
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seven dollars a ton, and are milled at a cost of a- 
dollar and a quarter. The ore is mined like 
stone in a quarry and the supply seems practi- 
cally inexhaustible. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that Juneau will continue to be the most 
important point, commercially, long after other 
towns whose names are 
now familiar and whose 
populations have re- 
cently mounted up into 
the thousands - shall 
have been forgotten. 
The natives of the 
Territory are a type of 
Indian except in the 
far north where they 
are Eskimos. They are 
stocky of build, slow 
of movement, and by 


and for generations they have spent their win- 
ters on their heels in their huts, and their sum- 
mers squatted on the bottom of their canoes— 
for the canoe has always been the Alaskan’s chief 
means of transportation. Some splendid exam- 
ples of their skill in hewing out these frail ves- 
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sels may be seen in 
the Museum. of Nat- 
ural History, New 
York, and in Smith- 
sonian Institute, 
Washington. 

On the other hand, 
their traditions and 
beliefs and many of 
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nature filthy of ha- 
bit. Their complex- 
ion is copperish, 
their eyes are small 
and bright, their hair 
coarse and jet black, 
their 
prominent and their 
dress the gay colored 
blankets of typical 
red men. Whether 
they are of kin with the North American Indian 
is a question on which ethnologists are divided. 


cheek-bones 


Similarity of appearance would indicate that 
they are, and some marked differences in build 
and movement might be explained by environ- 
ment and habit. Their chief diet has been fish, 
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their implements are distinctively Oriental, from 
which it is argued that they are of Asiatic origin. 
They have preserved in various forms the story 
of supernatural creation of man, a great flood, 
and the preservation of the first pair by means 
of araft. A crow, in whom lives Yehl, the Great 
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Spirit and Creator, found the raft and carried 
the parental couple to the top of Mt. Edge- 
cumbe, where they lived until the waters re- 
ceded. On this account the crow is a sacred 
bird. Woe to him who kills or harms the 
sable-winged preserver of mankind. Flocks of 
these noisy scavengers hover over the towns 
and settle in the streets undisturbed ; moreover, 
they dispose of quantities of refuse of which the 
natives are not too fastidious in their disposition, 
thereby causing the myth to inure to the practi- 
cal benefit, if not the spiritual uplift of the race. 

The basis of their social organization is totem- 
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ism. Each clan and 
family originally had 
its totem, which con- 
sisted of one or more 
animals or designs 
carved in wood, and 
kept on exhibition 
before the hut of the 
owner for the same 
reason that his more 
polite, if not less pom- 
pous, brother parades 
his crest and escutcheon. To the eye of the 
native these crude totems represent guardian 
animals, inspiring memories, or heroic achieve- 
ments which lend dignity to his household. 
The variety which characterizes these carved 
monstrosities, many of which still keep gruesome 
vigil over Alaskan shanties, is accounted for by 
the fact that when individuals, in their lonely 
fasts in the woods preceding their majority and 
formal initiation into the rites and mysteries of 
the clan, dreamed dreams or saw visions of some 
terrible creature of the forest, they promptly 
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adopted that creature’s likeness into their collec- 
tion of carved imagery. 

The totem is not an object of religious venera- 
tion. Religiously the natives are Shamanists, 
their priests or shamans being religious poten- 
tates. These shrewd impostors went about in 
grotesque attire, with girdles, necklaces and ank- 
lets made of human bones strung on thongs of 
leather, and with rattles of bears’ claws and 
other noisy implements in their hands, their 
faces painted or glaringly tattooed, and their 
long, unkempt hair, copiously greased with whale 
fat or seal oil, hanging about their shoulders. 
Frequently they were ac- 
companied by a pet bear 
which joined its steps with 
the shaman’s and mingled 
its growls with his wails 
in noisy incantation over 
the sick. 

Up to the present time a 
cruel custom has prevailed 
by which the old were sum- 
marily disposed of. When 
a father or mother got too 
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far on in years to work any more, a family gath- 
ering was called, a good time enjoyed, and, as a 
finishing touch, a noose was slipped around the 
aged victim’s neck, with his concurrence, and 
drawn tight by filial hands until life was extinct. 
It is doubted whether this custom is entirely rel-. 
egated even yet, the continued sudden taking-off 
of the old being considered a suspicious circum- 
stance. 

The women of Alaska are the native traders. 
Every day that a steamer touches at a town these 
blanketed saleswomen will come and sit on thei* 
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heels for hours by the side of the street, offering 
for sale every kind of trinket imaginable, and at 
prices which decline perceptibly as the hour for 
the steamer’s departure draws on. They prefer 
silver to any other kind of money, and their cu- 
pidity is so strong that silver will buy anything 
they have and atone for almost any offense on 
the calendar. 

Perhaps the best opportunity for seeing the 
unprepossessing natives of southeastern Alaska 
“Cat home”’ is afforded in Sitka. The Indian 
part of the town, called the Rancherie, is on the 
beach north of the wharf. None of the original 
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escape through a hole in the roof, or stays inside 
to blacken the rafters and walls as it chooses. 
Few have stoves. Here the native bucks carve 
paddles, miniature totems and trinkets, while 
the squaws weave baskets to be disposed of as 
souvenirs to tourists. Drunkenness, gambling 
and kindred evils abound. The beach answers 
for a street and a dumping ground, and a place 
for frames for drying fish and fish-nets, and 
for booths under which the treasured canoe is 
sheltered from the sun. It is also copiously 
strewn with sea weed, refuse from dressed fish 
and game, emptyings from the houses, and dead 
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lodges-or dwellings remain, but.the arrangement 
and condition of the present modern frame struc- 
tures are quite sufficient to satisfy one’s curiosity 
in the matter. These dwellings contain usually 
but a single room with an earth floor. Around 
the walls a kind of ledge or platform is built, on 
which the occupants sleep wrapped in their blan- 
kets and dirty bedding. In the larger houses 
this platform is divided by blankets and old sails 
into several apartments, and each little apart- 
ment represents a family. In the centre of the 
dwelling is a fireplace where all the cooking is 
done and from which the smoke rises lazily to 


dogs. Morality is always at low tide on this 
beach. 

But that these wild men of the north are 
susceptible to other ideals is fully attested by a 
visit to the other side of the town where Indians 
are found living in neat and trim cottages, some 
of which they have built and paid for them- 
selyes. Carpets and skin rugs are on the floors, 
plain furniture is tastefully arranged, and some 
modest beginnings of ornamentation are on the 
walls. The women are clad in clean, becoming 
garments, their children cling to their skirts, 
their husbands are industriously employed and 
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their homes are happy. And the change is The girls are taught sewing, baking, washing 
effected through the instrumentality of devoted and cooking, the boys are trained in manual 
Christian missionaries. In addition to church labor, and the most skeptical man need spend 
service, Sunday schooland day school, industrial but two hours in Sitka to be profoundly im- 
classes are conducted. With the consent of pressed with a certain fact. As he passes from 
parents, children are taken into the school and_ the vile dens and low, lazy life of the Rancherie 
provided with a home until they are qualified to to the neat cottages and civilized life on the 
go out and enter life anew, on a higher plane. other side of the town, he goes from a night of 
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darkness into a day of 
sunshine; and as he re- 
turns past the commo- 
dious mission, which 
stands like a blessed gate- 
way between, he will feel 
a new reverence in his 
heart for Him who came 
that men ‘‘ might have life 
and that they might have 
it more abundantly.’’ The 
remarkable mission con- 
ducted by Mr. Duncan, 
a lay member of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 
is another instance in 
point. Mr. Duncan’s Chis- 
tian Republic of nearly 
one thousand natives, now 
at New Metlakatla, with 
their churchesand schools, 
co-operative stores and sal- 
mon canneries, is a strik- 
ing illustration of applied 
religion. His Indians are 
thrifty, industrious, con- 
tented and happy. 

One of the chief objects 
of interest at Sitka is the 
Indian River back of the 
town, which forms a picture of wildness and 
beauty, flowing as it does a sparkling, musical 
stream of icy water through the forest primeval. 
Some of the trees on its banks are huge remind- 
ers of the Mariposa Grove in California, and the 
undergrowth is dense as a veritable jungle. Ferns 
grow to the height of six feet and, surprising as 
it is, vegetation is almost tropical in its vigor 
and verdure. 

In Sitka there are stores and museums and 
public buildings, more or less pretentious ; but 
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probably the most strik- 
ing of all is the orthodox 
Russian Church of St. 
Michael. Being the spot 
where Russian governors 
and others high in posi- 
tion and authority did 
penance, and pacified an 
accommodating conscience 
with elaborate gifts, this 
church is surpassingly rich 
and ornate in its furnish- 
ings. Among its adorn- 
ments are princely articles 
sent over by czars and 
their wives. Many of its 
ornaments are of beaten 
gold and silver. One is 
scarcely prepared, in such 
a wilderness so far from 
civilized centers, to step 
inside of a plain-looking 
building and find himself 
surrounded by decorations 
which, in point of value, 
would do credit to any 
cathedral in London, Paris 
or Rome. 

Perhaps next to the 
Church of St. Michael in 
interest is the conspicuous mound whereon the 
Russian governor’s oflicial residence once stood. 
It is a rocky eminence of considerable eleva- 
tion, ascended by stairs fast crumbling in ruin, 
and marks the spot where royalty held high 
carnival, Here fair women and haughty lords. 
feasted, drank and danced; hated, loved and 
despaired. They had to do something to break 
the dull monotony of life in this distant station, 
so they did these things. Very probably life 
did wax intense and tragic about this center. So 
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it is said, at all events, for romance has visited 
the spot and the old castle has its tale of blood- 
shed. 

Beautiful Lady Lammermoor loved. But un- 
happily the object of her affection was an officer 
of humble rank, and welfare of state required 
she should choose another. Under imperial 
edict she was being compelled to wed against 
her will. The night came. The feast was 
spread. The guests assembled. But the bride 
came not. Then she was found outside the 
drawing-room door, in bridal attire, with a dag- 
ger-wound in her heart, dead by the side of her 
accepted lover. Whether the blade did its work 
in his hands or her own has never been known ; 
but her shadow, in marriage garments, failed not 
thereafter to pass down the long corridor each 
night at the stroke of twelve. 

Unfortunately some prosaic individuals have 
endeavored to discredit this little story, but their 
efforts appear in no other light than a heartless 
attempt to rob a cold country of its sole bit of 
warming romance. The exact truth of the mat- 
ter can never be established, because the old 
castle where the lady walked is in ashes and the 
good people who witnessed her ghostly promen- 
ades are dead. 

Though not an ideal country for residence, 
Alaska does approach the ideal as a place to 
visit. It is not every summer excursion that 
will carry one into the land of giant glaciers and 
towering icebergs whose sides, hollowed by the 
lapping waves, reflect all the gorgeous hues of 
the rainbow. F or nearly the entire distance the 
vessel’s course is landlocked, thus making the 
voyage virtually over a succession of inland 
lakes. Scenery is superlatively beautiful. Mile 
after mile of wildest grandeur glides by like a 
continuous panorama. Islands right and left, 
rising abruptly to hundreds of fcet and clothed 
in deepest green from high-water line to summit, 
are cut in half by the clear, smooth water ; and 
to landward are lofty snow-capped mountains 
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whose mantles of green are parted here arnnc® 
there to reveal mountain streams, which daska 
and leap down the precipitous heights in suc— 
cessive cataracts—ribbons of silver spray agains € 
a dark background—in their mad race for the 
sea. The whole journey presents a most varied. 
and pleasing series of splendid changes, of which 
the eye never wearies, and the stops at the several 
points afford scenes at once novel and entertain- 
ing. When some secluded hamlet is left to it- 
self and is seen vanishing in the distance, the 
remark is often heard, ‘‘ How lonely is such a 
life! How I pity those who must live in soli- 
tude like that!’ But, after all, who most is to be 
pitied—the overtaxed sympathizer who is off for 
a brief respite from too exacting social duties, or 
the comfortable and contented fisherman or 
hunter, who is healthy, happy and tatisfied 
with his lot? Game is plentiful in the moun- 
tains, fish are abundant in the sea. Wants are 
few, simple, easily supplied ; and life may be 
wholesome and good. Sympathy is usually 
wasted on sturdy yeomen who deal with Nature 
first-hand. They would scarcely trade their lot 
with the ambitious, the nervous, the dyspeptic. 
One is reminded of Cowper’s ‘‘ Cottager’’: 
“Yon cottager who sits at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Content, though mean and cheerful, if not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 

Just carns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 

She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit, 

Receives no praise ; yet, though her lot be such, 

Toilsome and indigent, she renders much. 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew— 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

Oh, happy peasant !—oh, unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward. 

He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home. 

He, lost in error, his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


CONTENTMENT. 
By WILL M. STEELE. 

For love, for gold, for glory 
Men strive and yearn, and yearning still, 
Despair ; hope ceasing to instill 
That energy which might have meant 
Success before the life was spent. 
F’en when the goal has been attained 
There yet remains one unattained ; 
Joy’s diadem lacks just one gem, 
The one which rarest falls to men— 
A jewel only Heaven-sent, 
Known to the world as contentment. 


ANDREW JACKSON.* 

HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 
FOURTH PAPER.—JACKSON AS STATESMAN AND PRESIDENT. 
By A. OAKEY HALL. 

PART I, 


THe wonderful and tenacious hold which 
General Andrew Jackson took politically upon the 
American mind is well illustrated by the fact that 
there is a town in the less settled parts of Penn- 
sylvania wherein live veteran ysters who still 
constantly desire to vote for Jackson, and where 
traditional huzzas for Jackson and ‘‘ Old Hick- 
ory’’ are yet to be heard, although their hero 
has lain under the sod of the Hermitage for more 
than a half century. But it is certain that no 
one has yet been able to figure when Andrew 
Jackson’s campaign for personal popularity and 
the office of President really 
began. It was the great 
Southwest that first com- 
menced to observe his great 
executive abilities. Not un- 
til the battle of New Orleans 
occurred was popular notice 
toward his attractive qualities 
much excited at the North- 
east. During the naval war 
large numbers in New Eng- 
land sympathized with Eng- 
land, and of course, against 
Jackson, as witness the feel- 
ings of the Peace Party and 
the assemblage of the now 
detested Hartford Conven- 
tion that opposed the war 
measures of President Madi- 
son and his Congress. All 
throughout his political career 
Jackson’s strongest and most virulent enemies 
were found in New England, more particularly in 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut. But in 
Maine and New Hampshire Jackson’s popularity 
generally remained ascendant. If a period shall 
be selected when Andrew Jackson began to be 
politically a popular idol, that may be fixed at 
the time when news crept over the Union—the 
word crept is appropriate with reference to the 
mails system of eighty years ago—regarding his 
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bold, personal and wholly officially unauthorized 
raid (for it was nothing else) upon Pensacola. 
Jackson’s action against the Spanish there was 
really the key that subsequently opened Florida 
to its cession. 

Nearly every successful candidate for the Pres- 
idency since Monroe’s ‘‘era of good feeling’’ has 
had a manager or a Warwick to push his claims 
and exploit his chances of success. Andrew 
Jackson remains the most notable instance 
among public men of having possessed from 
first to last, in his great political career, not 
alone one such managing ad- 
herent, but many. It was 
the coterie of John A. Dix, 
Azariah C. Flagg and Edwin 
Crosswell (called, during the 
thirties, the Albany Regen- 
cy), which pushed the for- 
tunes of President Martin Van 
) -Buren. Virginia Congressman 
John M. Botts was John 
Tyler’s stage manager. Dan- 
iel E. Sickles and Augustus 
Schell, of New York, divided 
with August Belmont, Sr., the 
honor of bringing, by man- 
agement, James Buchanan to 
the fore of all his Presidential 
rivals. Roscoe Conkling was 
indubitably the promoter of 
General Grant’s political cam- 
paigns—for the great soldier 
was always a child at the game of politics. A 
famous Illinois politician named N. B. Judd—who 
became a foreign minister under Lincoln—was 
accredited as having been the adroit manipulator 
at the Chicago Convention of 1860 of Lincoln’s 
success over the manipulations of Thurlow Weed, 
the clever political manager of Seward. Similarly 
it was to the long, intimate friendship of Major 
W. B. Lewis—Andrew Jackson’s nearest neigh- 
bor and bosom associate at Nashville—that was 
“Andrew Jackson’s Private Life,” in the November 


number ; “ Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander,”’ in the December number ; and “Military Heroes of 


Jackson’s Time,” in the January number. 


owing the evident po- 
litical manipulations 
which entered the gen- 
eral for the Presiden- 
tial race, as, in turf 
language, a three-year- 
old against such strong 
thoroughbreds as John 
Quiney Adams, Hen- 
ty Clay and William 
H. Crawford, an effi- 
cient cabinet officer 
under Madison. This 
Major Lewis had been 
quartermaster with 
General Jackson in his 
Southern campaigns, 
and many times his 
private secretary on 
important occasions. 
Indeed, says a biog- 
rapher : ‘‘From the 
year 1822 to 1829 the 
principal employment 
of Major Lewis’s leis- 
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cess he accompanied 
the general to Wash- 
ington, and lived with 
him in the Presiden- 
tial Mansion for a 
time, sharing the pri- 
vate apartments of the 
President. Major 
Lewis in most mat- 
ters, political and do- 
mestic, was Jackson’s 
second self. Nothing 
was done without his 
cognizance and few 
things without his aid. 
Possessed of an ample 
estate, modest and un- 
aspiring, the labors 
of Major Lewis on be- 
half of General Jack- 
son were voluntary 
and disinterested; and 
his influence upon 
him was at all times 
salutary. Almost 


ure hours was electioneering for General Jackson; alone he retained to the last the friendship of 
and when his efforts had been crowned with suc- Jackson without agreeing with him in opinion 
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upon subjects of controversy.’’ So Major Lewis 
made a good political manager. 

It may here be observed that in relation to 
any personal exertion toward aiming at the 
Presidency, Jackson was as innocent as were 
Lincoln and Grant. That which first rivetted 
Jackson’s love for Lewis was the latter’s rushing 
to the defense of Mrs. Juckson’s good name when 
her first and divorced husband and _ his friends 
shortly after her second 
marriage undertook to 
assail her. As early as 
1820 Major Lewis pro- 
cured a paragraph to be 
printed in a Nashville 
Democratic newspaper 
mentioning Jackson as 
a Presidential candi- 
date. The intimation 
was copied into the New 
York Courier and En- 
quirer, and was brought 
to Jackson’s notice 
while he was governor 
of Florida Territory by 
Judge Brackenridge, 
his secretary. The lat- 
ter, in a private letter, 
wrote: ‘‘ After reading 
the paragraph, Jackson 
said ‘Do they think 
that I am such a 
d——d fool as to think 
myself fit for Presi- 
dent of the United 
States? No, sir; I 
know what I am fit 
for. I can command 
a body of men in a 
rough way, but I am 
not fit for President.’ ”’ 
This letter was in after 
years much quoted and 
used against him by 
his political opponents 
and harsh crities. 

In the year 1816, while Monroe was President- 
elect, and in 1817, when the latter had entered 
the White House, there ensued a lofty and dis- 
passionate correspondence between them, initiated 
from Jackson's military headquarters in the 
West, and it was the publication of these letters 
when Monroe’s second term was expiring that 
popularly endorsed Major Lewis’s prior efforts 
and attracted widespread political attention 
toward the hero of New Orleans. Jackson’s 
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sentiments, as expressed to President Monroe, 
drew attention to his claiins and worth as a 
civilian, as well as a military chieftain. Similar 
references might be given to the subsequent 
claims in the same direction made for General 
William Henry Harrison, and that were wholly 
lacking in the case of General Zachary Taylor. 
Those were not the days of National Conventions. 
Presidential nominations then emanated from 
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the caucus of a State Legislature or of a Con- 
gressional caucus in either party. Tennessee, 
in the summer of 1822, took the initiative for 
Jackson, and her Legislature (Major Lewis in the 
lobby engineering) expressly nominated Jack- 
son, and in the succeeding year his State 


‘strengthened that movement by once more send- 


ing him to the Federal Senate. Twenty-five 
members voted against him, and while at the. 
subsequent election every one of these again 
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became candidates, twenty-two of them were 
defeated, and mainly because they opposed the 
now popular idol. A subsequent chronicler of 
these occurrences remarked that when intelli- 
gence of them reached the Northeast ‘‘ they were 
received with a chorus of pooh-poohs from press 
and politicians of all shades.’’ Similar pooh- 
poohs were heard in that quarter during 1844 
from the adherents of candidate Henry Clay, 
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blankets. 
favor as Presidential candidate caused him to 
reconsider his—perhaps impetuous—dislike to 
the idea as expressed in Florida, for he is found 
writing to intimate friends thus: ‘If it is in- 
tended by Providence that I should fill the 
Presidential chair, I will submit to it with all 
humility ; but be assured that is an event that 
I never wished nor expected. My ambition was 
and introduced him to the guests, Of to spend the remainder of my days in domestic 
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Clay, pertly wrote : ‘‘General Jackson was not 
before unknown ; but this occasion lifted him 
from the comparatively vulgar place of a meteor 
in the atmosphere of earth to the position of a 
star in the firmament above.” 

The Congressional party to which Jackson be- 
longed held a caucus a month later than that 
reception, at which Jackson got only one vote 
out of sixty-seven. Daniel Webster, in a letter 
dated at this period, 
wrote ; ‘‘ General Jack- 
son’s manners are more 
Presidential than those 
ofany of thecandidates. 
He is grave, mild and 
reserved. My wife is 
for him decidedly.” 

Pennsylvania was 
the next State to nomi- 
nate Jackson, and there 
=o came fresh political ac- 
a tivity for him in Louis- 

iana, Missouri and New 
York. His Senatorial 
votes aided, for these 
were toward abolition 
of imprisonment for 
debt, and in favor of 
internal improvements; 
which plan, however, 
he disfavored when he 
became President. He 
gratified mining Penn- 
sylvania by opposing a 
reduction of duty upon 
imported iron, and also 
the Bay State by voting 
against low duties on 
cotton and woolen 
goods, while he pleased 
the gencral masses by 
imposing increase of 
duty upon India silks, 
and favoring a reduc- 
tion of duties upon 
The evident popular impulse in his 
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other. The campaigns were conducted 
locally according to the original aim of 
the fathers of the Constitution, who did 
not contemplate a national election for 
President and Vice-President, as the sys- 
tem of electoral colleges prove. Such an 
election was in early times an action of 
the people as segregated in States, and 
Presidential electors were mainly chosen 
by Congressional districts, or in two or 
three instances by State legislatures. Party 
feeling ran very high during the twenties, 
and even more acrimoniously than in 
later days, and with deeper personal feel- 
ing and animadversions. In the election 
of 1824 there were 261 electoral votes to 
be cast. Crawford, among betting men, 
was the favorite, and yet only two States— 
Georgia and Virginia-—gave him undivided 
votes. 

A similar result came to Henry Clay, 
with only Kentucky, Missouri and Ohio to 
his aid; to Adams with New England 
entire, and to Jackson with eleven States. 
Scattering or divided votes came to each 
of the four candidates, so that Jackson 
headed the plurality list with ninety-nine 

The canvassing for President was then done votes, and there were eighty-four for Adams, 
wholly by States, and quite independently ofeach forty-one for Crawford, and thirty-seven for 
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Clay, and in that numerical order ranged the 
popular vote. But there was not a majority for 
Jackson, so the election for the first and only 
time lapsed to the House of Representatives by 
States—that is, if a majority of Congressmen 
from any one State voted for a candidate, he 
gained that State, although the result may have 
been reached only by a majority of one Congress- 
man. When General Jackson reached Wash- 
ington to retake his Senatorial seat it was 
known that there was no popular election, and 
party feeling engendered a new campaign, also 
hot and acrimonious, among the Congressmen , 
for with several candi- 
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voice; for Maryland and Illinois, which had 
given majorities at the polls for Jackson, cast 
their votes, by majority of Congressmen from 
each State, for Adams. To him also went Clay’s 
popular States; and of the eleven States which 
had voted popularly for Jackson, four voted for 
Adams. The result was determined by ballot, 
and Daniel Webster and the eccentric John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke acted as tellers. The great 
statesman of the Bay State made the announce- 
ment: ‘‘ Thirteen States have voted for John 

Quincy Adams, which is a majority.” 
President Monroe had announced a White 
House levéefor the even- 


Ste masts z : 
dates existing former * f ing, and it was of course 
preferences might pos- 4: crowded. Some went 
sibly subside into com- SSS Sy to congratulate Adams, 


promises and changes 
of party feeling. 

As the fourth candi- 
date Clay was constitu- 
tionally out of the race, 
but his Congressional 
friends still possessed 
votes within States. In- 
deed, he was likely to 


the elect; and others 
to sympathize with 
Jackson, the defeated. 
The atmosphere was 
irradiated by the Adams 
rising sun, for Monroe 
was naturally delighted 
.at the choice of his 
Secretary of State. A 
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one. Clay was known 
to be hostile to both 
Jackson and Adams; 
and the query was, 
would he on that ac- 
count throw his in- 
fluence to Crawford, or 
would he bargain with 
either of the two for- 
mer? Atonce all man- 
ner of intrigues were 
set on foot. James Bu- 
chanan, then a member of the House and a 
friend of Jackson, sounded Clay as to a cabinet 
position if he would aid the general. So did 
Sam Houston. Nor could it be different with 
respect to the adherents of Adams. 

Congress has known of late years many pas- 
sages of intrigue and log-rolling among its mem- 
bers; but this restless turmoil among its mem- 
bers toward substituting Congressional for popu- 
lar election of a President was now obscrvable 
for the first time in the history of the Republic, 
and became an object of intense interest through- 
out all parts of the Union. The Congressional 
election to a large extent reversed the popular 
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said: ‘Of the two, 
Jackson seemed to be 
the elect and Adams 
the defeated—one 
courteous and courtier- 
like, and the other as 
frigid as every Massa- 
chusetts Adams has 
ever been, and almost 
melancholy in looks. 
Chance in the prome- 
nade brought the two 
suddenly face to face. 
Adams was escorting himeelf ‘alone, peculiar and 
grand.’ Jackson hada matron on his right arm. 
The general extending his left arm (which had 
often held his sword when the right had been in- 
jured) with the long reach of a prize fighter to- 
ward Adams, said, with exquisite gallantry of 
tone : ‘My right hand, as you see, is devoted to 
the fair, so with my left I must congratulate you.’ 
In a chilling accent Adams, not even bowing to 
the lady, replied, as he mechanically took hold 
of Jackson’s fingers—much as the unemotional 
dude of 1897 would do under similar hand-shake 
—‘J hope you are very well, General Jackson,” 
and turned away.”’ Another on-looker and 
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Letter from James Parton in reference to this painting: 
“ NEwsurRyport, Mass., January 10th, 1888. 
““My pear Sin—I have long thought that your painting of General Jackson ought to 
It is (he very man who put his 
foot upon nullification and brought France to her good behavior—the identical old Hick- 
Considering all the circumstances, I should think the 


belong to some public body, and, if possible, to the nation. 


ory, dressed in his Sunday clothes. 
portrait ought to bring $1,000, at least. 


Very truly yours, 
auditor has narrated that there was an Adams ex- 
ultant emphasis on the title general, as much as 
to imply, ‘‘ You remain mere general, while I 
am President-elect.’? Nevertheless, Adams was a 
graduate of courtiership and diplomacy, but of 
the European kind; while Jackson was an im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted child of Nature, from 
Western wilds, yet versed in social regulations 
through the teachings of his wife (who, now a 
chronic invalid, was unable to be present) and 
through some prior experience in Washington 
drawing-rooms as a Senatorial guest. ‘‘ One 
Was conspicuous,’’ wrote a third guest, ‘‘ on this 
historic occasion for gallantry and Heartiness, the 
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other for frigidity and repel- 
lent self-concentration.”’ 

On the next day it became 
authentically known that Clay 
would receive his price and 
take the Portfolio of State. De- 
feated Crawford went home to 
a dying bed, and Jackson to 
confide his vexation and cha- 
grin to his invalid wife. How 
strong were those feelings ap- 
pears from a letter dispatched 
to his fidus Achates, Major 
Lewis, wherein Jackson wrote : 
‘So, you see, the Judas of the 
West has received his pieces of 
silver, and his end will be the 
same.’’? Perhaps Jackson was 
prophetic, for not a few poli- 
ticians have felt that in 1844 
Henry Clay largely hanged his 
success as Presidential candi- 
date by writing too many com- 
promises, and too politic epis- 
tles regarding tariff matters. 

Inauguration morning duly 
arrived, and its first event was 
the administration of the oath 
of office by Jackson, as the old- 
est Senator, to Vice-President 
Calhoun, who had been popu- 
larly chosen by the reception 
of 181 electoral votes out of 
261—thirteen votes of the mi- 
nority having been electorally 
awarded to Jackson for Vice- 
President by electors who voted 
for Clay or Adams for the prin- 
cipal office. Among the con- 
gratulators who greeted Adams 
in the Executive Mansion, after 
he returned from the oath-tak- 
ing at the Capitol, was, of course, Jackson, on 
which occasion it was noticed that Adams put on 
some unwonted cordiality—perhaps feeling what, 
in Bulwer’s play of ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,’’ General 
Damas thus expressed : ‘‘It is astonishing how 
much I like a man after I have fought him !’’ 
But Senator Jackson, true to his party colors 
and private convictions, joined the fourteen Sen- 
atorial colleagues who voted against Clay’s con- 
firmation ; and then journeyed homeward, re- 
ceiving triumphal plaudits everywhere, although 
defeated. 

As has often since been the case, a second 
campaign for Jackson took immediate birth on 
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the inauguration day that accentu- 
ated his defeat ; and Jacksonian news- 
papers throughout the Union already 
named him for the 1828 campaign. 
The Tennessee Legislature, in the au- 
tumn of 1825, formally nominated 
him. In accepting its address Jack- 
son not only resigned his Senator- 
ship, but took oceasion, in a stirring 


* document embodying the resigna- 
be 4 tion, to lecture Clay on his bargain, 
al to incriminate Adams, and to pro- 
jer pose a constitutional amendment 
te forbidding a re-election of a President, 
the but extending his term to six years ; 
eat and also a law denying office in the 
the General Government to any Con- 
1 Wag gtessman or to any ex-Congressman 
poi until he had been out of office two 
184 | full years. 
This f Maton Lewis & stg 
mis. Major Lewis kept the nomination 
iis ’ caldron boiling, and in May, 1826, 
an immense public meeting in Phila- 
; delphia made a renomination of Jack- 
son, which Georgia and a few other 
r \ States endorsed. As each 8th of Jan- 
af uary came around Jacksonians, in 


celebrating the anniversary of the 
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Battle of New Orleans, made it the occasion of 
a renomination. Jackson now had the Presi- 
dential bee—to quote widely used political slang 
—buzzing in his bonnet, for the Hermitage began 
to be the scene of committee gatherings and for 
the reception of letters and invitations, and to 
the same extent as was Canton, Ohio, during the 
last campaign. Butall this vexed Mrs. Jackson, 
who was gazetted as having chronic heart 
trouble, and she strongly opposed a renomina- 
tion. For the first time he did not heed her 
wishes. And itis not unlikely that if he had 
positively announced his declination to again 
run there would have been no diminution of the 
popular furore for him as instigated by a per- 
petual hue and cry against Adams of a corrupt 
bargain with Clay. "Te 

Major Lewis now received most important aid 
toward renominating Jackson from Senator 
Martin Van Buren—a lineal successor of Burr in 
everything except private character—who took 
upon himself a New York campaign for Jackson, 
and omitted no opportunity in his Senatorial 
position on the floor to inveigh enue 
Adams administration and to incidently imply 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. regret that Jackson could not have been, chores. 
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It was an open secret during the autumn of 
1827 that Van Buren—already nicknamed by 
his opponents the sly Kinderhook fox—arranged 
that the following 8th of January celebration 
should be national. To that end he induced the 
Louisiana Legislature to invite Jackson to per- 
sonally visit New Orleans and participate in the 
festivities. Invitations were sent into all States. 
Jackson was embarked at Natchez, under charge 
of a committee, and just above New Orleans was 
met by a fleet of river craft that was crowded 
with Jackson men from all 
parts of the Union, and on 
which were surviving soldiers 
of the 1815 battle. There was 
an enthusiastic landing at 
New Orleans, a procession, 
much banqueting, and four 
days of celebration, And to 
every Jackson newspaper in 
the country were despatched 
glowing accounts of the festiv- 
ities. 

Throughout the spring and 
summer of 1828, the most 
heated and personal Presi- 
dential campaign that the 
Republic had yet known in- 
tervened. Perhaps only the 
Harrison and Van Buren cam- 
paign, and that of the Fre- 
mont and Lincoln years, ex- 
ceeded it in these respects. 
Jackson men berated Adams, 
and Adams’s adherents vili- 
fied Jackson, and again at- 
tacked even his wife as to her 
divorcee and maidenly con- 
duct. There was not a village 
or city that did not erect a 
hickory pole flagstaff in 
honor of Old Hickory Jack- 
son. ‘‘ Hurrah for Jackson !’’ 
became, as it were, a Na- 
tional Shibboleth. It was in this campaign that 
what the South called the ‘Hydra head of 
Abolition”? first raised its head. And it was the 
New York American which brought it into being. 
That journal was edited by Charles King, son 
of Rufus King, subsequently father-in-law of the 
great French diplomat and statesman, M. Wad- 
dington, and who died President of Columbia 
College—himself of statesmanlike education, and 
a scholar and estimable Knickerbocker gentle- 
man. Whatsoever he wrote and published, there- 
fore, obtained great consequence, and much 
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weight came when, in July, two King-ly edi- 
torials appeared—one intimating that if Jackson 
was beaten the South intended to secede, and 
another attacking him as a slave-holder. 

In those paragraphs against Jackson appears 
the germs of Mrs. Stowe’s great novel as well as 
of the political Free Soil platforms for Fremont 
or Lincoln. And these paragraphs were copied 
into every Adams newspaper. But there were 
four other editors on the Jackson side who were 
more than a match for Charles King with the 
political pen—Isaac Hill, of 
the New Hampshire Patriot ; 
Francis P. Blair of Washing- 
ton City, and Duff Green, 
also of the National cap- 
ital; and James Watson 
Webb, of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, assisted 
by a then young editorial 
writer, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, whose clever electioneer- 
ing paragraphs were  po- 
tently copied by Jackson ed- 
itors everywhere. Moreover, 
the Jackson cry for Universal 
Suffrage in every Northern 
State appealed to the com- 
mon people. During this 
campaign of 1828 those 
whom Gladstone termed ‘‘ the 
classes and the masses’’ di- 
ametrically opposed each 
other—the first for Adams, 
and the last-named uttering 
the ubiquitous cor pupuli of 
‘* Hurrah for Jackson.’? This 
rox populi carried the election 
triumphantly. Jackson — re- 
ceived 115 more electoral 
votes than Adams ; and Jack- 
son’s own State, on popular 
vote, went almost unanim- 
ously for him—nine South- 
ern States in his behalf and only seven North- 


ern States for Adams, with New York and Mary- 


land divided. 

When the result was announced to Mrs. Jack- 
son she said: ‘‘ Well, for Mr. Jackson’s sake”? 
(she never used the title General), ‘‘I am glad ; 
but for my own part I do not wish it.”’ The 
dear lady never lived to call her husband Presi- 
dent, for in the month succeeding the choice she 
died, with the hero tenderly holding her hand 
and occasionally laying his own upon her heart 
to detect its pulsations. 
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CHAPTER XVII.— ContInuep. 


AM delighted to see that 
you have so far recov- 
ered, Mrs. Waring,’’ said 
Robinson, while Myron 
was walking across the 
room. 

“‘T am feeling, much 
better, thank you,’’ she 
answered ; ‘‘ but my head still aches rather pain- 
fully.’ 

“Ah, indeed !’’ 

The door closed upon Myron, and with the 
click of the latch Robinson felt his heart beat a 
little harder, for he was now upon the verge of 

an experiment, the result of which he could not 
doubt if he made no slip at the beginning. He 
quickly seized upon Mrs. Waring’s headache as a 
favorable cue to his operations. 
_ “Iwish I had known,”’ he continued, “that 
at was simply a headache that you were suffer- 
ing from, for I think I could have helped you.”’ 
aig : am afraid not,’’» returned Mrs. Waring ; 
‘ave tried a number of things at other times 
and have always found that the head will ache 


as long as it wants to, and nothing can be done 
to stop it.” 


“ Did 


head ? 


: you never try passes upon the fore- 
hie tess and Robinson indicated what he meant 
ait > j i 
y Tsing and gently moving the palm of his 
hand across her brow. 

Woe f 
Never for headache,’’ answered Mrs. War- 
ing, with a little start. ‘ 

“ce 

But you have tried it, then ?” 


oT . . 
Well,”’ she answered, with an uneasy smile, 
‘ol. XLV.—11, 


‘when I was a girl a mesmerist came to our 
town and worked over me like that, and I 
am told he made me do ridiculous things. I 
was unconscious of it, and the experience left 
me in an exhausted condition. My father never 
permitted the thing to happen again, for he 
thought it was bad for me.’’ 

‘So it doubtless would be,’’ responded Rob- 
inson, ‘‘ if the mesmeric, or—as it is called now- 
adays— hypnotic power was exercised by an 
evil-minded person. Now, I am not a saint, 
Mrs. Waring ; in fact, I suppose I am a terribly 
wicked young man.”’ 

“‘That’s only your joke,’’ she answered, with 
a smile, for Robinson’s manner was almost frol- 
icsome. 

‘« Well, of course I would not permit anybody 
else to suggest that I was not morally perfect ; 
however, I was going to say, that the hypnotic 
power can be used for good, and if you haven’t 
any objections, I should like very much to see if 
I cannot relieve that headache of yours. I 
don’t suppose that I need promise you that I 
shall not make you do anything ridiculous ?”’ 

“Oh, no; I know you wouldn’t do that,” 
murmured Mrs. Waring. 

Without waiting for her consent, Robinson 
was lightly caressing her forehead with slow, 
steady strokes. 

‘‘T don’t know that I have any objections,”’ 
she continued, after the briefest pause, her voice 
wavering slightly; ‘‘but I would not want you 
to put me to sleep and have Mrs. Crawford come 
in and find me so.”’ 


? 
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“‘T’ll look out for that,’’ responded Robinson, 
keeping up the passes and glowing with excite- 
ment as he noted the monotonous ring of her 
words. She was yielding readily to the subtle 
influence. 

“*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘your head is already be- 
ginning to feel easier, is it not ?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ she answered, slowly, ‘‘the pain has 
almost ceased.’’ 

‘* Very well, then.’’ 

He kept his hand upon her brow, and moved 
around until he stood squarely in front of her. 

‘* Now look me in the eyes for just a moment, 
Mrs. Waring.”’ 

She complied at once, her gaze Souning a 
fixed, almost vacant expression. 

i Your headache has entirely disappears’: 
Mrs. Waring ?”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘*You are very happy; you are thinking of 
your daughter’s coming marriage, and your joy 
is unclouded.”’ 

A smile of perfect content lit Mrs. Waring’s 
wan features, and she answered, readily : 

‘*T never was so happy in my life.” 

‘*T know that. Now, you are going to remain 
happy with a brief interval for the rest of your 
days.”’ 

“‘T believe I shall,’’ she responded, fervently. 

‘* And you are going to believe everything that 
T tell you. You understand that, do you not?’ 

‘Yes, I shall believe everything.”’ 

Holding his breath from the intensity of ex- 
citement, Robinson stepped cautiously back un- 
til he came to the door of the dining-room. 
Without removing his eyes from Mrs. Waring’s 
face, which was still lighted with a glad smile, 
he put his hand behind his back and opened the 
door. 

The three were waiting curiously for his sum- 
mons. He did not need to speak ; they followed 
him into the room and stood perfectly still, won- 
deringly awaiting the outcome. 

“Now, Mrs. Waring,’’ said Robinson, when 
he had once morc placed himself directly before 
her, ‘‘ there is nobody in this room but you and 
me.”’ 

She looked vacantly about the apartment and 
nodded. 

‘ Now,’’ he continued, impressively, ‘I am 
sorry to disturb you, but it will be for only a 
moment. You have forgotten whoTam. Think. 
Tell me who I am.”’ 

Mrs. Waring looked up at him in mute sur- 
prise, and after a moment answered in a low 
voice: 
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“You are Mr. Robinson.’’ 

‘You are mistaken!’’ exclaimed Robinson, 
sternly, ‘‘I am Professor Hubbard. Understand 
me, Mrs. Waring, I am Professor Hubbard. I 
am Professor Hubbard.’’ 

At the first declaration Mrs. Waring started 
and her brows contracted ; at the second her eyes 
opened wider and her lips parted; at the third 
she started to rise, trembling in every limb and 
reaching out her hands feebly. 


‘“¢Sit down!’ commanded Robinson. ‘Sit 


down and tell me about those diamonds.”’ 


The poor woman sank back into her chair and, 
after what seemed to be an effort to remember, 
began in a low, sing-song voice that was dis- 
tinctly audible to the amazed listeners behind 
Robinson: 

“T did as you told me,’’ she said, ‘for I 
could not help it. I opened Miss Crawford’s 
jewel cabinet with the scissors by pushing back 
the bolt as you told me how. I took all the 
diamonds that I could find and took them to 
my room. I would have brought them to you 
but they were taken away from me.”’ 

‘*Who took them away from you?’ demanded 
Robinson. ‘‘ You are talking to Professor Hub- 
bard, remember, and he demands to know what 
you did with the diamonds.”’ 

‘“‘T held them in my hands under a fold of my 
dress for a long time,’’ she responded, ‘and 
then somebody took them away from me. I 
would have brought them to you but that they 
were taken away.”’ 

‘‘That was on Tuesday night,’’ said Robin- 
son; ‘‘what did you do on Wednesday night?”’ 

“You told me to come to you at eleven 
o’clock,’’ responded Mrs. Waring, ‘‘and I went. 
I could not take the diamonds because they had 
been taken away from me. You asked me to 
remember who had taken them and I could not; 
you told me to think of it again on the next day 
at noon, and I did, but I could not remember. 
Don’t ask me to remember. I took the dia- 
monds as you told me to, but they were taken 
away. I could not help it; don’t try to make 
me remember——’’ 

‘It is enough,”’ interrupted Robinson, a little 
disappointed at the break in her memory, but 
confident that he understood it, and amply sat- 
isfied with the result of his experiment. 

‘* You need not try to remember, Mrs. Waring, 
I don’t wish it. I am not Professor Hubbard, I 
am Charles Robinson. Do you understand ?”’ 

There was a momentary expression of perplex- 
ity on Mrs. Waring’s face, and then she an- 
swered, readily : 


wear 


inson, ¢ 
Smest Was wholly innocent.”’ 


but——” 
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“© Yes, of course ; you are Mr. Robinson.”’ 

‘‘And you are very happy,’’ continued the 
hypnotist, ‘‘at the prospect of your daughter's 
marriage, and your headache has entirely disap- 
peared, has it not ?”’ 

‘Yes ; it does not ache now.”’ 

“T told you,”’ he said, snapping his fingers in 
front of her face, ‘‘that I should not make you 
go to sleep and get caught napping by my 
friends, the Crawfords, but they came in while I 
was still at work, so here you are without any 
heddache and I have been quite successful, have- 
nt 1?” 

‘‘T declare,’’ responded Mrs. Waring, passing 
her hand over her own brow, ‘‘I feel a little 
dizzy, but the ache is gone. I hope it won’t 
come back. Iam really much obliged to you, 
Mr. Robinson.”’ 

She spoke as her own natural self then, and 
the expression upon her face showed that the 
hypnotic command to be happy had not entirely 
lost its force. 

There was such a tremendous lump in My- 
ron’s throat that he could not speak. He walked 

abruptly to a window and looked out at the 
summer-house, where he could see just the edge 
of May’s skirt. 

“T think I'll go out and join May,’’ he said, 
huskily. 

“T wouldn’t tell her,’? remarked Robinson, 

- lightly, ‘‘that I experimented in this way with 
her mother. She might not like it.”’ 

“TI wouldn’t mention it for the world,’’ re- 
sponded Myron. 

Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte, to whom the 
meaning of the whole scene had been perfectly 
clear, were nearly overcome, but with woman’s 
tact they concealed their emotion, and although 
their voices trembled when they spoke to Mrs. 
Waring of ordinary topics, their guest did not 
Notice the fact. 

binson strolled idly about the room a mo- 
ment,and thus gave Mrs. Crawford an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him in a whisper. 
th And Professor Hubbard,” she said, ‘“ was, 
bia the guilty person ?”’ 
® Was the prime mover,’’ responded Rob- 
And in any case you can see that your 


> I see that, and I am so rejoiced ; but— 


“*L know what you would say,’ interrupted 


Robinson, ‘you are wondering who took the 


iamonds away from her. Well, I think that 
perhaps that boy who is now toiling up the hill 
may be able to tell us.’’ 


‘The boy was a messenger from the telegraph 
office, and Robinson went out on the lawn to 
meet him and get his message. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LIFE WORK. 


Rosrnson read the message that the boy brought 
him, scrawled an answer upon a blank and then 
strolled over to the summer-house and confronted 
the lovers. 

“*T didn’t keep him very long, did I, Miss 
Waring?” he asked, jocosely. 

‘*Tt was long enough,’’ she answered, with a 
happy smile. 

‘*But it wasn’t as long as you might have ex- 
pected, hey ?” 

‘*Well, perhaps not. Does it mean that you 
want him again?” 

“‘T am afraid it does; for he ran away before 
IT had finished my business.’’ 

Myron rose with an apprehensive glance at his 
friend. 

‘‘There’s nothing to be disturbed about,’’ said 
Robinson; ‘‘I simply have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that nearly all the stolen diamonds 
have been recovered and the thief is in custody. 
I presume Miss Waring will excuse us if we re- 
tire to consider what is best to be done next.”’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad to hear that,’’ cried May; 
‘*T have hoped so much that it would be found 
out who took the diamonds.’’ 

““We have found out,’’ retorted Robinson, 
‘* but it doesn’t follow that we are going to tell.’’ 

May looked at him wonderingly. 

‘‘The rascal is in New York at this moment,’’ 
said Robinson, referring to his telegram, ‘‘and I 
have just written a despatch to say that he shall 
be allowed to leave the country.’’ 

‘““My! exclaimed May, ‘“‘that isn’t a bit 
like——”’ 

**What they do in detective stories,’’ inter- 
rupted Robinson. ‘‘No, it isn’t, and if you 
please I will leave you with a pleasant little 
mystery to puzzle over while I satisfy your in- 
tended husband that I have done wisely. If he 
chooses to let you into the secret later that is his 
lookout ; you won’t catch me telling you.”’ 

With this he started toward the house, and 
presently Myron followed him. 

‘“Now,’’ said Robinson, quietly, ‘‘you can 
easily enough manage to let Mrs. Waring go out 
and sit with May, can’t you? If you can’t, 
then fix things so that I can talk with you and 
your mother and sister alone.”’ 

Of course there was no difficulty in the way of 
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arranging for the private interview, and presently 
the three Crawfords were seated expectantly be- 
fore Robinson. 

“Pll be as brief as possible,’? he began; 
‘when Myron intimated that he wished me to 
abandon the investigation——”’ 

“It’s mighty good-natured of you to put it so 
mildly,”’ interrupted Myron. 

‘‘No interruptions, please. At that time I 
was fully convinced that Mrs. Waring had taken 
the jewels. I was mystified as to the purpose, 
for it seemed all out of reason unless she was a 
hopeless kleptomaniac that she should steal 
them, then I observed her agitation at the en- 
trance of Professor Hubbard. I had previously 
witnessed a nocturnal visit of hers to the profes- 
sor and had picked up an empty setting that 
Myron identified as a part of the missing property. 

‘I found that setting under the professor’s 
laboratory window; naturally I thought that 
Mrs. Waring had taken the jewels there, and 
that the professor in his craze for diamonds had 
ripped out the gem and tossed the setting aside. 

‘*Mrs. Waring’s demeanor gave me the hint 
that she had acted under hypnotic influence. I 
confronted the professor, and we had a debate in 
which he beat me out of sight. I might have 
won if I could have displayed that battered 
ring dramatically, but Myron had taken it away 
from me. 

‘Well, just as I was about to buy my ticket at 
the railway station I saw what I ought to have 
thought of before: that the professor, if he had 
had those gems, would never in the world have 
been so careless as to toss the setting out of the 
window. Immediately I began to reason that 
somebody must have put the setting there in the 
hope that I would find it. Almost at the same 
instant it flashed upon me that a certain person 
had dexterously given out a hint that might 
Tead a prying investigator like myself to suspect 
the professor. 

‘*Not to mystify you unnecessarily, that per- 
* son was Count Heinrich von Preger. Probably 
you remember his remarks about the professor’s 
hobby for the manufacture of diamonds ?”’ 

His listeners nodded to show that they re- 
membcred. 

‘*T recalled how like a Yankee the count had 
questioned me as to my relations with Myron 
and my visit here. It struck me that he might 
have been asking for the purpose of finding out 
what I was up to. He knew that the robbery 
had taken place, he knew that you would in all 
probability engage somebody to investigate the 
affair. 


‘‘There was no especial shrewdness on his 
part in inferring that I was the investigator, but 
the one way to prove that an investigation was 
in progress, and that I was concerned in it, was 
by making the affair public. That would com- 
pel Myron to admit the reason of my presence 
here, and probably the count hoped that it 
would result, as it did temporarily, in my ab- 
sence from the scene. At all events, I am satis- 
fied that it was Von Preger who started the 
news concerning the robbery, which justifies a 
certain guess I made in conversation with My- 
ron. 

‘*It occurred to me then that the real culprit 
might have set the rumors going for the very 
purpose of causing the investigation to be un- 
asked. It is of no importance to prove that my 
guess was correct. The main thing is that Von 
Preger endeavored to direct my suspicion to- 
ward Professor Hubbard ; first, by his remarks ; 
and second, by leaving the empty setting on his 
premises. 

“‘That was my theory while in the railway 
station. I could see no way under the circum- 
stances to return here for the purpose of verify- 
ing that theory; for, as a matter of fact, Myron 
had forbidden me to keep up the work in such 
terms that I could not have done any good by 
returning. So I went on to New York, and 
then wrote Mr. Leighton Holmes some instruc- 
tions, which I was confident from his friendli- 
ness to the family he would literally follow. 

‘He has done so: with remarkable success. 
Depending upon him to keep the count con- 
stantly in view, and to have him arrested, if he 
should attempt to leave Scarsdale, I took a night 
train for Boston, an@ yesterday forenoon I was 
in Wenford, May’s home. 

‘‘T had a dim hope in going there that I 
should prove that Mrs. Waring was not May's 
mother; but in this I was disappointed. It does 
not matter at all, for, much as you may believe 
in heredity, there is certainly nothing obnoxious 
in a susceptibility to hypnotic influence ; the 
most upright persons in the world may be good 
subjects, and from my inquiries of yesterday ] 
am fully satisfied that Mrs. Waring’s integrity is 
absolutely beyond question—she is a worthy 
mother of a beautiful and adinirable daughter.”’ 

Robinson cleared his throat a moment, and 
then continued : 

“T was already determined to attempt the 
hypnotic experiment that you have witnessed. 

‘‘T had told Holmes where to reach me by 
telegraph, and he was instructed to spare rfo ex- 
pense in informing me fully of any develop- 
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ments. I therefore know that the count called 
on Miss Crawford yesterday morning, and I 
think I can guess the nature of his errand. That, 
however, is of no consequence at present. 

‘*T came back to New York on a night train 
and found a long despatch waiting for me at the 
telegraph station from Holmes. It told me how 
he had seen Von Preger prowling around the 
professor’s house at night and how Preeger had 
gone from there to a livery stable and hired a 
carriage in which he was driven to New York. 
Holmes followed him, and at the time of writing 
his despatch had seen Von Preeger purchase a 
ticket for Europe. The steamer on which he 
booked to sail will depart this afternoon. 

‘‘T instructed Holmes by a despatch which I 
sent him from the Grand Central Station to con- 
front Von Preeger, accuse him of the robbery, 
demand a statement and the restoration of the 
jewels, and then to hold him for further orders. 
T have just received this despatch from Holmes.’’ 

Robinson then read the telegram that he had 
taken from the boy on the lawn. It was as 
follows : : 

“Preeger exonerates Mrs. Waring completely. Look 
to Professor Hubbard for real culprit. I have all but 
two or three of the jewels in my possession. The miss- 
ing ones have been disposed of by Preeger already. 
What shall I do with him? He tells a story that would 
make it difficult to convict him, although I suppose 
it might be done. Hoimegs.”’ 


‘““My reply to this,’ remarked Robinson, 
‘Cwas substantially in these words: ‘See the 
count on board the ship and stay on dock until 
she has sailed. Then come home.’ My reason 
for this was that I presumed you would prefer 
to announce to your neighbors that the jewels 
had been recovered but that the culprit had es- 
caped rather than to go through the notoriety of 
a criminal trial, in which this unfortunate hyp- 
notic episode would have to be detailed.” 

“You were quite right,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, 
and the others agreed with her emphatically. 

‘‘T had dreamed,’’ continued Robinson, ‘of 
prosecuting Professor Hubbard, for it would be 
anice question of law whether the hypnotist 
could be convicted. The question of prosecuting 
him, however, I shall leave to you without rec- 
ommendation.”’ 

‘‘The old scientist must not be ignored in the 
matter,’’ exclaimed Myron. ‘‘Just to think that 
I took him into my confidence and that he ad- 
vised me—ugh !’ 

The memory of the conversation with the pro- 
fessor was too bitter for him to conclude his re- 
mark. 
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‘It is very shocking to think of the profes- 
sor’s action,’’ said Mrs: Crawford ; ‘‘it can only 
he explained in my mind ‘on the ground of his 
insanity.” 

‘«That may be the case,’”’ admitted Robinson, 
doubtfully ; ‘‘ but if so it was madness that had 
method in it with a vengeance.’’ | 

‘* As a matter of fact,’’ said Myron, ‘‘ the pro- 
fessor will suffer sufficiently in his old age if he 
knows that we know what has happened. Let’s 
go down and confront him, and if he is unwise 
enough to be stubborn in his denials of the facts 
then we can prosecute him if we think best.”’ 

‘‘Just the course I should most like,”’ cried 
Robinson. ‘‘ We'll see if the venerable rascal 
can outwit me again. Let’s not lose any more 
time about it.” 

‘*T would still avoid unnecessary publicity,’ 
suggested Mrs. Crawford, hesitatingly. 

‘*T am as adverse to that as you are, mother,’’ 
responded Myron. ; 

The young men went down the hill to the pro- 
fessor’s gate, which was. still ajar just as it had 
been when Leighton Holmes followed Count von 
Preeger out of the yard the night before. As they 
walked up toward the door, Vic, hearing them 
coming, jumped again to the window sill and 
snarled shrilly. 

‘‘The cat seems as nervous as the professor 
ought to be,’’ remarked Robinson. 

Myron applied the knocker vigorously. The 
sound could have been heard far up and down 
the hill, but the only response from within the 
house was the repeated crying of the professor's 
cat. 

‘Probably marketing in the village,”’ 
gested Robinson. 

‘Maybe; but what if he should have taken 
fright and fled ?”’ 

“It doesn’t seem likely. Knock again !’’ 

The blows resounded more loudly than before, 
and still there was no answer save the pattering 
of Vic’s paws upon the window pane. Robin- 
son stepped to the window and looked in. 

‘He is there,’ he said, with sudden excite- 
ment. ‘‘I can see through into the laboratory, and 
it looks as if he had fallen asleep in his chair.’’ 

The young men looked in and rapped loud- 
ly upon the window pane. Vic exerted his 
small strength upon the opposite side, as if he 
would break the glass. The professor did not 
stir. They went around to the laboratory win- 
dow and knocked there. The summons was still 
unavailing. The same ghastly thought occurred 
to both men. Their eyes met, and they under- 
stood each other. 


sug- 
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“We must break in,’’ said Myron. 

Slowly Robinson produced the button - hook 
that he had used upon one of his other visits 
to this house. 

“It worked the back door,’’ he muttered ; 
“but that was held by a bolt. Let’s try the 
front door.’’ 

He went around to the front and knelt upon 
the steps, and for some moments pottered away 
at the lock in ineffectual attempts to work it. 
The minutes dragged like hours, so anxious were 
they to effect an entrance. 

‘People are coming up the hill,’’ said Myron, 
at length ; ‘‘let’s burst the door down before 
they arrive.’’ 

Robinson stood up, and together they hurled 
themselves against the door. It gave way at the 
first attempt, and as they half fell into the nar- 
row hallway, Vic started with a snarl from the 
parlor and leaped clear over them into the yard, 
and thus across the flower beds and down the 
street, as if pursued by demons. 

The young men went straight into the labo- 
ratory, and found the professor dead in his chair 
before the bench at which he had spent so many 
years of patient toil. 

Within reach of his lifeless arm was a phial 
containing the dregs of a deadly poison. In 
front of him were the sheets of paper upon which 
he had laboriously scrawled the final record of 
his work. The writing was addressed to Myron. 

‘Tt is not the stings of conscience,’’ it read, 
“that impel me to make this confession and 
reparation for an attempted wrong. If I ever 
had a conscience it must have been resolved into 
its elements years ago, and probably nothing has 
kept me from crimes before now except my 
steady devotion to work. 

“ Long ago I set myself a life task : I would 
discover the secret by which diamonds might be 
made. Others as well as myself have demon- 

strated the scientific possibility of making them. 
I determined that my name should be linked 
with the discovery of a method that should pro- 
duce them in size and quantities to be of value. 
My experiments failed hopelessly ; I could get 
to a certain point and no further. My pride was 
touched, my scientific friends and rivals began 
to scoff at me. My prestige was lost through 
my unceasing devotion to this pursuit. I was 
looked upon as a despised crank—and that I 
could not endure, for I knew that I was scorned 
by my inferiors. 

‘‘T longed to justify myself by the production 
of diamonds that should be of unquestioned 
value, and at last I conceived the idea of getting 


temporary possession of real stones and exhibit- 
ing them to my rivals as the products of my 
alchemy. How to accomplish this troubled me 
for a long time. 

“‘In the course of my various studies I had 
made an investigatian of hypnotism, and had 
cultivated a considerable power in that direc- 
tion. When I saw Mrs. Waring at the engage- 
ment party J perceived instantly that she was a 
remarkably delicate subject. It was not difficult 
in the course of that evening, when all the guests 
were busy with each other, to get Mrs. Waring 
under my control. I compelled her to abstract 
the diamonds from Charlotte’s cabinet. She 
was to bring them to.me before the night was 
over, but she didn’t come. ] could not under- 
stand it, and when at length she did come with- 
out them, I believed that she had wakened from 
the spell I cast upon her, and realizing what she 
had done had resolved to keep them for herself. 

“She told me that somebody had taken the 
gemsaway. I thought it might be her daughter, 
but I am now convinced that I was mistaken, 
for the insinuations of your clever friend have 
led me to think that not only he but somebody 
else has discovered the trick by which I effected 
the original robbery. Who that somebody else 
is I cannot surmise, but I see only too clearly 
that this determined young man will trace the 
responsibility for the original theft 1o me. That 
at my time of life I cannot meet. 

‘«My life work has failed, and under the cir- 
cumstances there is no hope that I can begin 
again. I prefer, therefore, to avoid the humil- 
iation of exposure by ending my career by my 
own hand, and as I shall profit nothing by 
taking this ugly secret with me I write this to 
undo the wrong that was created by my forcing 
an innocent person to a criminal act. 

‘‘T will further suggest as a scientist and an 
observer of hypnotism that the person who took 
the diamonds from Mrs. Waring may, perhaps, 
be discovered by throwing her into a hypnotic 
trance and recalling her attention to the time 
immediately following her abstraction of the 
jewels. Then the operator should take a list of 
all the persons whg were in the’ house that night, 
and one after another convince the subject that 
he is that person. When he has finally hit upon 
the one who took the jewels from her and thus 
broke the spell under which she then rested, I 
believe she will recognize the name and _ person- 
ality and thus give the clew to him who now has 
the diamonds in his possession. 

“‘T confess that as I write this I] would like tc 
linger in life long enough to see this subtle 
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periment tried upon the subconsciousness of so 
delicate a subject as Mrs. Waring, but I cannot 
endure the thought of meeting the reproachful 
glances of lifelong friends. 

‘“To you who sought my advice as a father I 
might seek forgiveness, if my convictions were 
such that I felt that any good would come of 
your forgiveness. As it is, I hope that this is 
set forth with sufficient clearness to convince you 
that there is absolutely no hereditary stain in 
Miss Waring’s blood that should preclude your 
marriage with her. Epruraim Hupssarp.”’ 

* * * * * * 

Late in the afternnon Leighton Holmes came 
up from New York city with the statement of 
Count von Prieg It is not necessary to put 
it in detail; in brief, the situation, so far as he 
was concerned, was this: 


He had seen, as he told Charlotte, Mrs. Waring © 


at work at the cabinet. Whether his purpose in 
going upstairs at that time was to commit rob- 
bery or not, is not known to anybody save him- 
self. He maintained to Holmes, when con- 
fronted by that indignant and energetic young 
man, that he believed Mrs. Waring to be an ad- 
venturess of the worst description. 

He instantly saw what a power it might give 
him in the household if he should permit the 
robbery to take place, and then hold the threat 
of exposure over Charlotte in just the way he 
had attempted. To make more certain that he 
could control this weapon, he watched Mrs. 
Waring until she had abstracted the gems and 
taken them to her room. Having thus located 
her room, he left the house with Carroll True- 
man. 

Ags soon as he reached Trueman’s house he 
went to his own room, ostensibly to retire. In 
reality he slipped out again at once and re- 
turned to The Towers, where he mingled with 
the departing guests. He thus effected an en- 
trance without the least difficulty, and went up- 
‘Stairs and entered Mrs Waring’s room, which 
was not locked. 

He turned the key as soon as he entered, and 
then stood still for a considerable time, for the 
room was in darkness and he could not make 
out where Mrs. Waring was. At last he distin- 
guished her seated in a chair, with her hands 
concealed beneath a fold of her dress. As his 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness he 
sould see that her eyes were wide open. He did 
not yet grasp the truth of the situation—that 
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is, that she was under hypnotic influence—but 
he dared not move lest she should see him, 
although he was filled with wonder at the fact 
that she had not observed his entrance into the 
room. 

When the last guest had departed and the 
house was still, he approached ,her and shook 
her lightly. It was with difficulty that she was 
aroused, but at length she started up with a fear- 
ful scream, and as she did go the two or three 
jewel cases which she had held in her hand fell 
to the floor. Von Preeger instantly picked them 
up, ran to a window and dropped to the ground 
beneath. Later, by the exercise of ordinary ob- 
servation, he not only perceived the truth in 
regard to the hypnotic influence, but inferred 
that Robinson was investigating the case. 

He declared that it had been his intention if 
Charlotte had accepted him to expose Professor 
Hubbard and restore the gems. Having been 
rejected, and having been confronted by an ac- 
cepted suitor, he had not had the nerve to carry 
his plan to the end, and so had decided to leave 
the country. 

He declared to Holmes that it was his inten- 
tion to send the jewels back by consigning them 
to an express company just before the departure 
of the steamer; this may or may not be be- 
lieved. Holmes and others at Scarsdale were 
decidedly of the opinion that the count’s greed 
had determined him to make away with the 
jewels without Charlotte’s hand if he could not 
get possession of them, or an equal fortune by 
marriage with her. 

There was too much happiness, however, among 
all parties there to speculate long upon what the 
count might have done, and it was sufficient for 
interested friends to know that Robinson and 
Holmes, by some very clever management which 
neither of them would ever tell about, had in- 
duced the rascally count to surrender the greater 
part of his booty. 

The professor’s secret, except so far as it was 
known to Robinson and the Crawfords and 
Holmes, was buried with him, and when the 
wedding bells rang out for a double marriage in 
the Crawford family, by which Myron obtained 
a wife and Charlotte a husband, there was no sus- 
picion in May’s mind that her mother had been 
an unwitting thief, and Mrs. Waring wept tears 
of joy at her daughter’s happiness without the 
shadow of an idea that she had been concerned 
in the abstraction of the Crawford diamonds. 


END. 
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Every year new crowds of tourists sail up the 
long sweep of Norway’s coast from the 58th to 
the 71st degree of latitude on their way to the 
midnight sun. These comfortable steamers, 
swarming with all nationalities, glide calmly be- 
tween the outlying barrier of islands and the 
rocky cliffs of the mainland, where one might 
imagine the old Titans of northern mythology 
had stood and hurled down the boulders which 
guard the coast far out to sea. Between the 
lofty mountain ranges which here and there fall 
perpendicularly into the deep sea, romantic 
winding fiords pene- 
trate far inland. One 
stretch of the southern 
coast, known as Je- 
deren, has no shelter 
of outlying islands to 
break the force of the 
Atlantic. The traveler 
who gratefully leaves 
a pitching steamer to 
take the railway from 
Stavanger to Egersund 
looks at first with little 
interest at the flat coast- 
land through which he 
journeys. After a while 
his attention is caught 
by the unvarying des- 
olation of the scene, a 
treeless waste of brown 
turf fields, alternating 
with stretches deeply 
sown with myriads of 
round stones. If he 
loves the fresh salt 
breezes and dwells long 
enough on the ever- 
changing tints which the sun setting in the 
broad ocean throws on the melancholy plain, 
the distant mountains and the restless waves, he 
may understand the charm this nature has for 
its own children. But the ordinary tourist gives 
his attention to the bolder scenery further north, 
the wonderful fiords north and south of Bergen, 
with their lofty peaks and glaciers, and beyond 
the polar circle the unique outlines of the Lo- 
foden and Ofoten Islands with the magical color- 
ing lent them by the unsetting sun. This dis- 
trict is the scene of the great winter cod fisheries, 
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beginning near the end of January and lasting 
into April, and occupying up to Sixty thousand 
fishermen. 

The swarming life of fishermen and traders 
which peoples the stations on rocky islands and 
covers the waters of this region with boats and 
vessels for about ten weeks is under most strin- 
gent laws and regulations for all its activity. 
The government sends vessels under the com- 
mand of a naval officer to cruise up and down 
and see that all regulations are observed. On 
shore a circuit judge travels among the stations 
to settle any disputes 
between the fishermen. 

The special religious 
services of this season 
are largely attended, 
and free doctors and 
hospitals are provided. 
Thousands of hands are 
also employed in salt- 
ing and drying the cod _ 
for foreign export, the 
salted fish being mostly 
taken by Spain, Brazil 
and the West Indies, 
and the dried going to 
Italy. Here, too, are 
the large manufactories 
of cod liver oil, of which 
the export to the 
United States alone 
amounts to about a 
hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars annually. 
~ The cod have always 
sought the coast of Nor- 
way very regularly for 
spawning, but the visit 
of the herring is more capricious. The herring 
fishery of the early spring is along the more 
southern coast of Norway, and here, too, order 
is well maintained by a naval inspector. Not 
long after this is over the summer fishery of 
fat herring, without spawn, begins, reaching to 
the more northerly coast. Tradesmen’s vessels 
lie in wait to buy the catch as soon as possible 
and bring it to the large salting establishments. 

The toiling population of the coast regions 
have always preferred the uncertainty of the 
fisheries to any more settled industry with 
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smaller and certain returns. With almost a gam- 
bler’s spirit they have waited in idleness for the 
arrival of the capricious herring, and after a large 
catch spend their profits with heedless rapidity in 
feasting and drinking and buying finery for their 
women, thus making the fortune of the whole- 
sale traders in the coast towns. 

A novel, which has recently appeared, by 
Alvilde Prydz, with the stately title of ‘‘Gun- 
var of Haer Island, Daughter of Thor,’’ gives an 
excellent description of life in these regions. It 
was highly recommended by Bjérnson, and has 
had a large sale for this market. It gives good 
pictures of the widely contrasting life in nature 
and among the inhabitants in summer and win- 


ter, the fisheries that begin with the returning | 


sunlight, and call into ever-increasing activity 
fishermen, fish -cleaners, salters, cod-liver oil 
manufacturers, local and foreign tradesmen. 
The Nordland and Finmark natives are de- 
scribed with their superstitions, their affinity 
with the sea, their tendency to religious excite- 
ment, to loose living and whisky drinking in the 
dark winter days and their festivals, especially 
the old traditions that hang over St. John’s 
- Eve, and the bonfires and dances with which 
they have celebrated the summer solstice from 
time immemorial, The social gatherings of the 
upper class are made up of the few officials 
‘* from the south,’’ as they say, the local sheriffs, 
judges, clergymen, doctors, and their assistants, 
educated in Christiania, and appointed to their 
various posts by the government there. To 
these are added casual visitors and the families 
of well-to-do farmers, 
and the owners of 
fishing establishments 
and general furnish- 
ing stores. The resi- 
dent dean and curates 
of the established 
church might find 
they had enough to 
do holding religious 
services for this scat- 
tered community. 
They, as well as the 
doctors and ‘‘writer,”’ 
as the circuit judge is 
called, lose much time 
on long journeys in 
open boats. Their zeal 
and personal interest 
must be unusually 


strong if they ever 
organize any practical 
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movement for purer morals, better industrial 
management and cleanliness. 

The habits of generations must be changed 
only for the removal of the fish débris, which 
are allowed to rot far and wide round the salt- 
ing and liver-boiling establishments. The only 
scavengers are a most insufficient number of do- 
mestic and farm animals, cats, dogs, sheep and 
goats. As to the men’s bunks occupied during 
the fishing months, the less said about them the 
better. Occasionally a lay preacher appears 
among them, and here, as in the wild valleys of 
the mainland, an imaginative people leading 
lonely lives with a grand and sombre nature 
around them, are easily kindled to religious 
fanaticism. Some wiser reformers are here and 
there laboring to teach them domestic economy 
and restraint of their passions. 

At this season the newspapers all over the 
country receive daily telegrams of the fishing 
catch, both herring and cod, the sales in the 
home market, to England, ete. 

While Professor Schuebeler was still living, 
the clergymen’s wives, living in parsonages up 
to the 70°, received annually seeds and slips of 
tropical plants from the Botanic Garden in 
Christiania. The old botanist and climatologist 
would tell with pride how they lived outdoors 
the whole year round, not always blossoming, to 
be sure, and that the fields of barley in Finmark 
needed no more time from seedtime to harvest 
than on the banks of the Nile. 

At midsummer leaves and blossoms grow vis- 
ibly and audibly. During the long, dark winter 
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the beneficent waters of the 
Gulf Stream keep the Fin- 
mark harbors open, and give 
a coast temperature suffi- 
ciently high for many ex- 
otics. The country clergy 
of Norway have furnished a 
number of good naturalists 
in the last two centuries, 
recently—Michael Sars, the 
zoologist, father of Mrs. 
Nansen. 

Among the fiords most 
visited by travelers for their 
natural beauty and good 
steamer communications are 
the Hardanger, the Sogne 
and the Nord fiords. The 
first of these is crowned by 
the long glacier, known as 
Folgefonden. On its green 
slopes, as on those of Sogne, you may see fine 
old country seats with luxuriant leaf trees among 
the pines, and often an abundant cherry harvest. 

One of the loveliest arms of the Hardanger is 
from Gaven to Eide, whence you can explore 
narrow, picturesque gorges. Ulvik is celebrated 
for its mild climate and the majesty and charm 
of its scenery. The excursions from Odde will 
bring you to myriads of waterfalls melting into 
spray at the base of lofty cliffs. 

The scenery of the Sogne fiord, north of the 
Hardanger, is of a wilder character, and the 
mountains around bare and imposing. One re- 
markable side valley leads down Stalheims- 
kleven, a zigzag road down the long, abrupt de- 
scent to Naeroedal. The mountains that tower 
round this lake seem to shut off all water com- 
munication with the rest of the world. But 
English pleasure yachts and German men-of-war 
may be seen on its dark waters, and on some 
midsummer evenings you may hear dancing 
music from the hotel above, where the officers 
are waltzing with lady tourists of all nations. 
The peasants of Sogne fiord have a reputation 
for vivacity. They are good mountain climbers 
and speak with the rapidity of Southerners. 
Some of the best sailors and soldiers-are recruited 
among them. In spite of their characteristic im- 
vetuosity they may be found sitting motionless 
for hours while they shut the salmon in their 
nets. The district of Sdndmére has counted 
many men of literary tastes among its peasants. 
The poor schoolmaster, Ivar Aasen, who died a 
few months since, was known abroad as a philol- 
ogist and at home by imaginative works as well 
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as grammars, some comedies 
and poems, the latter of real 
excellence. The influence 
of Hans Nillson Hauge, the 
great revivalist of the early 
part of the century, is still 
noticeable in this district. 

Geiranger fiord, one of 
the narrowest on the coast 
of Norway, winds through 
perpendicular mountain 
gorges of the grandest forms. 

A very small proportion 
of the whole area of Norway 
is adapted to agriculture. 
The best farming land is 
about Trondhjem in the 
west and Lake Mjosen in 
the south. The cultivation 
of potatoes is on the in- 
crease. Beside being the 
peasants’ only vegetable, large quantities are 
used in the distilleries, which supply whisky for 
home consumption and export to wine manu- 
facturers in Spain. Cattle-raising and dairy in- 
dustry are on the increase, and large tracts of 
moss-grown swamps are now being drained and 
converted into good pasture land. 

The side valleys of Guldbrandsdal would give 
the best pictures of seter life. Between this and 
the long valley of Oesterdal to the east you may 
gaze over the limitless desert tracts, known as 
“Vidder,’’? and on the weird peaks of the Ron- 
done, some of them 1,950 metres high. Hoear- 
ingen on the western slope is the scene of the 
folklore tales of Ashbjérnson and the mountain 
scenes in Ibsen’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Per Gynt.’’ 
Here you may unexpectedly come on a solitary 
sieter, consisting of the hut and cattle sheds of 
a mountain pasture, or you may see a whole 
cluster of them nestling on a sheltered slope. 
As soon as the weather is warm enough in June 
the cattle are driven to these upland plateaux, 
and there the seter girls pass the summer 
months herding, milking and making butter and 
cheese. In Guldbrandsdal you are likely to find 
the largest, lightest and cleanest seeters in Nor- 
way, and may feel tempted to carry off one of 
the large, square cheeses of sweet goat’s milk. 
In the adjacent Otta valley there live wealthy 
old peasant families, who keep a tradition of 
their intermarriage with royal Norwegian races 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They 
still seek alliances with kindred aristocracy and 
show a good, old-fashioned hospitality to visit- 
ors. Some interesting buildings from the seven- 
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tenth century, with comfortable interiors, are 
still standing, tapestry of home manufacture 
decorates the walls and curiosities are hidden 
away in the curiously carved and painted corner 
cupboards. 

Hallingdal would furnish very different im- 
pressions of peasant life. Here you may come 
on seeter huts whose roofs had been burned for 
fuel by half frozen travelers in the winter. Fur- 
ther exploration may reveal some of the ‘‘lae- 
gre’? or refuges for hunters. There are holes in 
the earth, walled in with stone and roofed over 
with turf. The weary hunter lies down on a 
turfen bed and warms his hands over a fire of 
turf, the smoke of which finds its only escape 
through the hole by which he crept in. In 
August and September there are great meets of 
hunters on the plateaux of Hallingdal. 

From Telemarken in the southwest goes one 
of the most picturesque roads to Bergen. Some 
of the elegantly-carved old staburs are found in 
this region, and in the wealthy peasants’ houses 
there are great beds with carved sides built into 
the wall and approached by several steps. 

From the highroad of the great Valders val- 
ley you may easily penetrate into the heart of 
the grand mountain district of Jotunheim, and 
on some of the lofty peaks there are new huts 
built and provisioned by the ‘‘ Tourists’ Union.”’ 
But leave the beaten track altogether in the sum- 
mer and you may come near starving. The cat- 
tle have all been driven to the seters, and the 
peasants left at home are living on some rye 
bread or the very thin 
large cakes of musty 
rye or oatmeal, old 

cheese, rancid butter, 

dry and ancient salt 
pork and an indescrib- 
able product of milk. 

It has stood in a bar- 

rel in the stabur dur- 

ing the spring months, 
and what has been left 
over in the milk pans 
has been thrown into 
It and stirred into the 
lower strata. The same 
room has been a bed- 
room for some of the 
family and a general 
wardrobe for garments 
honorable for many 
years’ service. But 
don’t look impatient, 
ptaise the scenery and 
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ask about their relations in America. You may 
persuade a little flaxen-haired girl to pick you 
a plate of the small aromatic strawberries or a 
tall farmer boy to go fishing toward nightfall, 
and if by soft words you can get fresh straw 
into your short wooden bed you may sleep like 
aking. I have been told that the peasants never 
cared for long beds because they acquired the 
habit of drawing their knees up to keep warm on 
winter nights. 

The roads are excellent, and good carriages are 
to be had on the principal routes. The station 
masters are appointed by the district governors 
or Amtmen, and their lines are open to the 
criticism of any travelers in the station books 
they are required to produce. The beds are fur- 
nished with spring mattresses in place of the 
feather beds of a generation ago. ‘The bill of 
fare is nourishing though somewhat monotonous. 
Half a dozen varieties of cheese on the breakfast 
and supper table seem unappetizing to the ordi- 
nary Anglo-Saxon, and he may sometimes long 
for a broiled chop or steak in place of meat fried 
in onions or boiled with curry sauce. But he 
does not soon weary of the mountain trout or 
delicious fish pudding made from raw fish 
pounded with cream into a paste and then 
boiled. The German never complains of the 
sausages and highly-seasoned anchovies brought 
from the nearest town, and all nations agree in 
praising the coffee. This is the national bever- 
age, and you may find farmhouses where it is 
made five times a day and given to the youngest 
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children, while the surplus of milk is thrown out 
to the pigs. Late in the summer the refreshing 
yellow ‘‘mutter’’ or cloud berries are served 
everywhere. 

The traveler from abroad who engages in con- 
versation with the educated Norwegians he meets 
would oftener feel himself at home here than in 
any other country. They all know each other, 
or at least something about each other, from the 
fact that the nation is so small. I think this, 
too, ieads them to show hospitality and consid- 
eration to any well-bred foreigners. They feel 
they are at an unmerited disadvantage with larger 
nations, and they take a justifiable pride in 
being known for what they really are. The 
number of sanitariums along the route is surpris- 
ing. They are crowded during July and August 
with the townspeople, as well as Danes, Swedes 
and some few other nationalities. Pedestrians 
of both sexes, with knapsacks on their backs, 
are frequent on the roads, sometimes two or four 
young men in a party, some- 
times four young girls, high 
school graduates or, if a little 
older, teachers. You might 
meet a party of three youths 
and three maidens without 
chaperon. If one of the young 
men were a brother to one of 
the girls it would be permis- 
sible for them to make a sev- 
eral days’ excursion together. 

As you approach one of the 
large towns, such as Chris- 
tiania or Trondhjem, you are 
struck by the vast quantity of 
logs floating down the lakes 
and deep rivers to the near- 
est sawmills. Particularly 
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about the great Glommen River 
in the south and in the Trond- 
hjem district the peasants have 
been occupied all the winter 
felling pines and firs and driv- 
ing the logs to the nearest water 
‘transport, on which they con- 
tinue this journey through the 
spring and summer. Planks, 
boards, even all the woodwork 
of a Norwegian house and wood 
pulp are chief articles of export. 

At last, after centuries of 
neglect and ruthless consump- 
tion of the woods, the govern- 
ment has taken forestry in 
hand, and about a hundred and 
seventy acres are now annually planted with 
trees. 

Volumes might be written on the curious cus- 
toms, which vary in different valleys. In some 
parts of Bergen, Stipt and in Telemarken the 
picturesque costumes are still to be seen. Only 
a few hours by rail from Christiania brings you 
to a good farming district, where family festivals 
are celebrated almost as in heathen days, at least 
as regards feasting and duration. My experience 
dates some dozen years back in the month of 
May, when the steamers had been running on 
the lake for several weeks, though the ice still 
clung in shady coves. It was quite light at 10 
p. M., but the air was fresh and I was glad to 
descend from the high, tilting wagon which had 
taken me up from the steamer landing and find 
refuge in the farmer’s dining-room, where the 
birch wood was crackling in a high iron stove 
of many oblong compartments, one above the 
other, and hot, fried fish stood waiting on the 
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table. I remember the vigorous cock-crowing at 
2a.™M., and the morning light in no way sub- 


dued by the white muslin curtains, the mirror | 


high on the ‘gloomy wall paper as decoration, 
but unserviceable in the adjustment of my hair, 
the good coffee and thick cream and the beauty 
of the damp morning. Outside the door the 


grass was studded with the yellow stars of Beth. 


lehem, ‘‘gagea lutea,’’ the larks were singing 
and the tall young birches stood like brides in 
their tremulous veils of tender, green leaves, 
We jolted along the ruts of country roads where 
the ice still lay in shady hollows, between newly- 
plowed fields, where the men and women were 
“setting’’ the first potatoes. We were bound 
for the funeral of Ole Haabie, a rich old peasant 
who had left $400 for his ‘‘Gravael’’ (the two 
words for grave and beer). Gigs, carioles and 
wagons drove up before and after us at the door 
of the white wooden house. All the guests as 
they entered were offered a dram or glass of 
home-made gooseberry or currant wine and small 
cakes, and all declined, and then all were pressed 
until they accepted, before starting off again for 
the old white church on the hill. For seven or 
eight hundred years it had stood there, its solid 
walls of stone and mortar a yard thick, defying 
the winter’s frost. The carved Dutch altarpiece, 
with its quaint figures of the Virgin and Apostles, 
was probably three hundred years old, but the 
beautiful carved scroll work round the pulpit 
was of later date. It was in striking contrast 
with the plain, unpainted wooden pews and the 
artless portraits of Catholic and Lutheran divines 
round the whitewashed walls. The sermon and 
the slow psalm singing over, the coffin, covered 
with wreaths of hot-house flowers sent from 
Christiania the day before, was borne out. The 
clergyman, in his long, black gown and white 
ruff, cast the first shovel of earth on the coffin as 
it was lowered. Again we passed through the 
graves, where headstones of slate pointed to the 
east, and under the red tiled lych-gate to our 
vehicles. What a feast we found at the house! 
For ten days the body had lain in a large upper 
room while the widow and grown daughters 
baked and brewed, scoured, washed and ironed. 
As soon as we were seated, some fifty of us, at 
the long deal tables the daughters and the maids 
came in from the kitchen bearing large dishes of 
carved slices of roast pork and beef, sausages and 
potatoes. Dark, home-made beer and claret 
stood on the table, and as their hearts warmed 
under its influence the clergyman, the country 
judge and one and another of the older peasants 
rose and made speeches in honor of the deceased. 
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‘Where is the widow?’ I whispered. ‘‘In the 
kitchen taking out the puddings and making the 
raspberry sauce,’’ was the answer. And how 
they work, these poor women, at least for any 
entertainment, small or great! They are drop- 
ping with exhaustion over their potsand pans, 
while the men enjoy conversation, pipes and 
toddy. : 

This funeral feast was followed by coffee and 
cakes, then dancing in the large, empty rooms, 
the young men in jackets, and the girls in their 
best black woolen dresses, standing on the floor 
for hours and waltzing with all their might, 
while the older men sat round card tables, drink- 
ing hot toddy, smoking cheap cigars and talk- 
ing of the new trial by jury, of the king’s hav- 
ing no right to the ‘‘absolute veto,’”’ and of 
the division that would now be made in Ole 
Haabie’s property. The widow would have half, 
and the other half wouid be equally divided be- 
tween the three daughters and two sons. This 
would enable a daughter who had been married 
some three years to leave the paternal roof where 
she had continued to reside, and set up house- 
keeping with her husband. I found that young 
people after a grand wedding celebration of sev- 
eral days, frequently continued to live in their 
respective homes. 
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We broke up at 1a.mM., but returned to the 
charge the next day at noon, and in the mild 
afternoon the dancing was varied with outdoor 
games in which there was some running, but no 
unseemly romping. I remember one young 
peasant talked of his good horses and the trotter 
he had bought at the last summer’s country 
fair, which had taken a prize at the January race 
on the Christiania fiord. 

Again, home at 1 a,M., and a third day of 
celebration. This included the farm laborers, 
who are almost tenants of the soil, and their 
families. I hoped they 
sometimes had as sub- 
stantial fare - during 
the winter, for their 
little unpainted houses 
of one or two rooms, 
with cracks here and 
there, looked to me 
poor protection when 
the thermometer was 
below zero. 

‘¢ What do they live 
on?’ I asked. ‘‘ Oat 
meal porridge, a little 
milk from the farm, 
flat bread, made of 
dried peas ; salt her- 
ring, and pork and 
coffee.’ ‘‘And at 
Christmas?’ ‘* Then 
they send them some 
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the big house.’’ The Christmas merrymakings 
among the well-to-do used to last until the twen- 
tieth day after Yule, but now they begin to 
slacken about Twelfth Night. I asked if the 
quaint old church was well-filled on Sunday. 
“The last time I went we were ten, including 
the pastor and his wife.’’ 

An American or Englishman spending some 
‘time in Norway cannot but be struck by the lit- 
tle hold the church has on the community at 
large. Away from the towns there are often 
long distances to traverse over mountain roads, 
or in open boats. The people can have little 
sympathy with a pastor whom they had no — 
voice in choosing, as the state church makes all 
appointments, giving the poorer and remote liy- 
ings to the young men and transferring them as 
they grow older to more prosperous centres. 
The text is prescribed for each Sunday, and its 
treatment is more dogmatic than practical. In 
both town and country the regular clerical du- 
ties are so onerous, either from the size of the 
parish or its scattered settlement, that the pas- 
tors cannot know personally the different mem- 
bers of their congregation, nor enter into their 
daily joys and sorrows. The only exception 
would be with the young people whom they pre- 
pare for confirmation. In Christiania, at least, 
they take a strong interest in this work, and for 
the time being exert a deep and salutary in- 
fluence on the lives of the boys and girls be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years old. Confirm- 
ation is no longer obligatory for every appoint- 
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ment under the government. Its universality, 
and at least seven years’ schooling have kept up 
a certain amount of education in the country. 
The people’s high schools, recently established, 
have raised the standard, and they have further 
stimulated the spirit of progress which had al- 
ready reached them from America. 

Of the sixty towns of Norway, all but five are 
on the coast. Bergen, on the western coast, is next 
in size and importance to Christiania, and it is 
hard to imagine what the conservative stronghold 
would have been without the exuberant and pro- 
gressive life it has drawn from the old Hanse town. 
Bergen was the first foreign town with which 


England entered into commercial relations. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries 
German traders must have had it pretty much 
their own way there, as in other seaports of 
Norway. The admixture of foreign blood is no- 
ticeable to-day in the types and characteristics 
of the people from the western coast, and partic- 
ularly among those from Bergen. Artists, writers 
and scientists are pre-eminently from this stock. 
The people of Christiania often laugh at the 
lyrical strain in reports from Bergen and the 
light-hearted volubility of the students it sends 
to Christiania, but the national theatre would be 
poorly off without actors from Bergen. A strong 
Vol. XLV.— 12. 
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vitality and restless activity have been engen- 
dered by the free outdoor life the children have 
led for generations between the frowning: moun- 
tains and the tranquil bays of the fiord, and the 
brisk occupation as traders at home or abroad 
that awaited them as soon as they escaped from 
the merciless discipline of the schools of fifty 
years ago. 
During the last quarter of a century great 
changes have been observable in the outward as- 
pect of Christiania, and certainly as great a revo- 
lution in its intellectual and social life. Norway 
keeps its population of about two millions, in spite 
of the large emigration to the United States, and 
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a constantly increasing proportion finds its way 
to the capital. The political and social develop- 
ment has been the natural result of the awaken- 
ing national consciousness. Without examining 
the points of international variance between Nor- 
way and Sweden we may understand how in- 
evitably they have arisen, first, from the tend- 
ency to protectorate on the part of the larger 
nation which had been playing an important 
part and contributing her quota of heroes in 
European history during the centuries that Nor- 
way’s Viking strain had been merged into Danish 
history, and secondly, from the thrill of new life 
that stirred the smaller country when she could 
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once more enter on the list of nations. Napo- 
leon’s wars transferred Norway from Danish to 
Swedish rule. Bernadotte, or ‘‘Carl Johan,”’ 
as the founder of the new dynasty is called in 
Scandinavia, was glad to transform the insurgent 
Norwegians into faithful subjects by signing the 
constitution drawn up by his leading citizens in 
1814. Norway has constantly claimed within 
her own boundaries the autonomy which this 
secured to her. During the last few years she 
has made independent treaties of commerce with 
foreign nations. There remains the difficult 
question of diplomatic relations with other coun- 
tries, where Norway and Sweden can hardly 
have the privilege of taking different sides with- 
out wrecking their own union. Norway’s pend- 
ing demand for a separate minister for foreign 
affairs is the present subject of deliberation by a 
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committee composed of an equal number of 
Swedes and Norwegians. Another committee of 
no less importance is endeavoring to re-establish 
the hitherto existing treaty of free trade between 
the two countries, a treaty which Sweden in rash 
indignation was preparing to abandon. 

It is easy to recognize the various claims which 
indicate the King of Sweden and Norway as the 
one acceptable arbitrator in case of need between 
the United States and England. Thus far Scan- 
dinavia has kept outside the European snarl of 
ancient feuds, modern schemes of colonization 
and aggrandizement and treaties of alliance, open 
and underhand. Her relations with France and 
Germany have been equally friendly and neutral. 
Although Scandinavian culture is the direct off- 
spring of the German, the sympathies of these 
northern countries, previous to the Franco-Ger- 
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man war of 1870 had long been far more French 
than German. There have been many bonds of 
union in the past between France and Sweden, 
and the civilization and ideals of one great united 
nation like the French have had a concreteness, 
a finish and a brilliancy which have impressed the 
Scandinavian imagination far more than any- 
thing in the annals of the different German 
states outside of Luther’s personal history. The 
Napoleonic legend has died hard with them, and 
a dynasty of French origin confirmed their Gallic 
sympathies. In Norway certainly a great change 
has been observable since the war of 1870 made 
one united nation of Germany and showed the 
practical superiority of the Prussian system of 
education and government. The Norwegian 
people have felt flattered at the frequent visits of 
the German emperor to their shores and on one 
occasion to  Chris- 
tiania, and the king, 
with his cordial, 
graceful manners and 
winning personality, 
has known how to 
make a friend of the 
young monarch. The 
present queen, and 
her predecessor and 
the crown princess, 
have all been German 
princesses. Russia, 
indeed, looms like a 
great shadow beyond 
the Baltic, to many 
Norwegian patriots a 
constant menace to 
their open harbors in 
the north, but Bjorn- 
son confidently assures them they have nothing to 
fear. It is true that English institutions and cus- 
toms have been more or less a model to the Nor- 
wegians, but it is only fair to say that at the 
present day American ones are no less so. How 
could it be otherwise in the most democratic 
of monarchies, sending such a yearly contingent 
to the United States, and every summer enter- 
taining thousands of the best class of American 
tourists? Viewing the past and present history 
of Norway and the connections of her rulers, we 
see how independent and objective a position 
King Oscar would hold if he were called on to 
act as umpire between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations. 

The present king, Oscar II., the grandson of 
Bernadotte, son of Oscar I., and brother of the 
last king, Charles XV., has just completed his 
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sixty-eighth year. The personality of the king 
used to suggest to me the lines descriptive of 
King James in “the Lady of the Lake’’: 


“On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 
Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth. 
* * * * * * * 
The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire 
Of hasty love or headlong ire. 
* * * * * * * 
His ready speech flowed fair and free 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy.’”’ 


These qualities have not perhaps always been 
those most requisite in dealing with the conflict- 
ing demands of his two independent, yet united, 
kingdoms. They have sometimes betrayed him 
into misplaced confidence or faults which we 


condone more readily in youth than middle age. 
On the other hand, his idealistic temperament 
has made him a generous patron of art and en- 
terprise, and it often lends a chivalric grace to 
his royal protection. He contributes to the sup- 
port of the theatre, and he gave a considerable 
sum to the fund for Nansen’s polar expedition. 
Mrs. Nansen gave several concerts in Stockholm, 
among other places, during her husband’s long 
absence, and could not fail to appreciate the en- 
thusiastic and fatherly protection of the king, as 
her family and friends have been leaders of the 
Left in Christiania. On the return of the Arctic 
heroes and their triumphal entry into Christiania 
in September, 1896, the king had come to town 
to receive them at the Palace. The speech he 
made in conferring the decorations was in his 
own inimitable style, and the ardent, genuine 
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feeling in his words and manner will never be 
forgotten. He speaks Norwegian almost as per- 
fectly as Swedish—no small feat where the lan- 
guages are so akin. It is indeed his majesty’s 
duty to become a Norwegian in dress, speech, 
manners and attendants as soon as he has crossed 
the border into this country. 

The royal family spent their Christmas of 1896 
in’ Christiania for the first time. Christmas 
Eve at the Palace was celebrated in the usual 
charming Scandinavian style with the emphasis 
of royal liberality. The intimate circle included 
only twelve—the king, queen, the Princes Carl 
and Eugene, the two Norwegian court ladies 
who receive and preside on public occasions at 
the Palace, a couple of chamberlains, officers of 
the king’s staff, and the royal physician. The 
traditional Christmas tree has been gradually 
establishing itself all over the country, and there 
is now hardly a family so poor that you would 
not find on the holy evening at least a tiny 
pine sapling, with one or two tapers and a few 
bits of gingerbread and colored tissue paper 
decorating its boughs, mounted ona well-scoured 
deal table. The roval tree was magnificent in 
proportion. Round the hall where it stood, 
tables for each member of the party were covered 
with costly and useful presents bought at the 
different furnishers and silversmiths of the 
town. Besides elegant household ornaments, 
they included large rugs, articles of daily wear, 
such as long fur-lined cloaks, and even the time- 
honored homely gift of half a dozen shirts to the 
gentlemen of the king’s suite. Last of all came 
the royal ‘‘attrappes,’’? a miniature present- 
ment in chocolate, or other pseudo-form of some 
article judged characteristic of each guest. 
These were concealed in boxes and presented by 
the king himself, who, as he gave each one the 
pleasantry designed for him, read aloud the 
verses he had composed to go with it, and then 
handed these, too, in an envelope glorious with 
the royal monogram OSCAR. After this came 
the cheerful and animated supper table. On 
Christmas Day the queen gave a_ substantial 
supper to a large number of poor little girls, and 
presided at a Christmas trec for them and the 
distribution of useful gifts. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s, or ‘in 
Yule,’’ as they say here, one grand hall, includ- 
ing about fifteen hundred guests, was given at 
the Palace. The invitations included court and 
government officials, distinguished professional 
and literary men, merchants, artists, officers of 
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the army and navy, with the more important 
element of their ladies. Unfortunately, neither 
the queen nor the Crown Princess Victoria, 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden and grand- 
daughter of the old Emperor William, can now 
appear on these occasions. The queen has long 
been in delicate health. Could the crown 
princess ‘‘represent’’ it would doubtless do as 
much for the popularity of the dynasty as the 
presence of the Princess of Wales has always 
done in England. But every autumn she leaves 
Stockholm and her three sons, and makes her 
way over Baden to some resort in Italy or on 
the banks of the Nile, where her nerves find 
rest in a milder climate and a freedom from 
royal responsibilities. Many were the heart- 
aches of those not included on the list of the one 
royal ball. It is the only occasion in Christiania 
when all the ladics are in low-necked dresses, 
the older, who do not wish to dance, in black, 
the young married ladies and the pretty girls, 
for whom the town is celebrated, in fresh ball 
dresses. In Sweden you may look for hand- 
some men, a taller race with more distinguished 
bearing than in Norway. Here, indeed, you see 
men of every intellectual distinction, but many 
of them are the descendants of those who have 
stood on quarter-decks, fished in open boats, 
hewn and driven lumber, or plied small trades 
and industries. “But, for what reasons I know 
not, pretty girls are rare in Sweden and here in 
Christiania there are hundreds of them. There 
were many between sixteen and eighteen who 
were at their first Palace ball and could feast 
their eyes on the handsome Prince Carl, or the 
artist Prince Eugene, with his dark curly head, 
dancing in the long quadrille, or even enjoy a 
waltz or gallop with some charming lieutenant 
in red-striped trousers. 

There is Nansen’s pale face and wiry figure 
flying across the floor with his fair partner like a 
wild wind, so that one couple after another 
makes way and then stops and looks in admira- 
tion at the graceful Viking dancing as he does 
everything, like no one else. In the supper 
room the tall king is seen with his arm on the 
shoulders of short, square-built Ibsen. He is 
a great favorite with the king, who lately had 
him placed opposite him at a supper table in a 
private house and said, as they seated them- 
selves, ‘‘Here are two kings at table’? When 
the king is present other guests have of course 
less freedom of movement and cannot leave until 
after his Majesty. 


A CELLO AND A LOVER. 


By CECIL CHARLES. 


TELL you what I think, 
Mr. Klang,’’ said the old 
lady, more vigorously iras- 
cible than before, ‘‘I think 
you opened this letter 
yourself.’’ 

‘But, madam, I assure 
you. ” 

“Never mind; that is 

all there is about it. I gave you orders not to 

deliver my mail to any one but myself. See 

that you obey them in future. I hold you 

responsible.’’ 

“‘But, madam, I am only the clerk. Mr. 
Sherman opened the bag this morning. I did 
not once see the letter.” 

“Mr, Sherman has no right to my correspond- 
ence. This is addressed plainly, Mistress William 
G. Sherman. Yet Mr. Sherman brings it to me 
opened.’ 

‘‘Then, madam, did he not say that it 
was he——”’ 

‘* That is all I have to say, Mr. Klang.’? She 
vanished through the square of open doorway 
into the mild light of late December and Klein 
could see her passing the little railway station 
and crossing the tracks to her house on the 
further side. Formerly he had stood in some 
dread of the nervous little figure, with bent 
shoulders, and the shrewd, unsmiling countenance 
of the wife of his employer ; now he hated them 

and her with bitter, vindictive hatred. Fool! to 
insult him . . her miserable letter . . . and 
before others . . . whites and negroes to stand 
gaping while she vented upon him the gall en- 
gendered in her soul by the spite she bore her 
husband. In the excess of his excitement it 
seemed to him a whirlwind of fire was in prog- 
ress in the store. The dry goods and the 
provision counters had changed places; the 
center line of miscellaneous articles was bobbing 
up and down; the row of saddles danced wildly 
above, china and crockery were rattling all ina 
lurid light. A Moment later he knew it was 
only his eyes, his eyes that sometimes seemed 
m fire with the anguish pack of them. He went 
et about his work, Now trading with some old 
nice-field negress, Now giving information about 
trains, now looking to see if there were mail 
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for some one. All Pineview possibilities were 

contained in the store of the white-bearded, 

patriarchal William G. Sherman, or as he was 

better known, “Billy G.,’’ a Mecca where all 

grades and shades mingled daily and went away 

leaving goodly profits for the proprietor. It was 

the principal building on the clearing ; on the 

same side of the tracks and quite near was the 

boarding-house; across the railroad was the home 

of the Shermans and also the smaller cottage of 

some railway employee. Everything except the 

railroad and its strip of ground belonged to 

‘Billy G.,’’ land, buildings, privileges. He 
owned for miles along the river front. Miles 

of rice-fields were his and also a plantation 
and a steam rice-mill two or three miles back 
from the station. . . . It would have been 
against the law of nature for ‘‘ Billy G.’’ not to 
have been ‘‘close”’ or to have thought of em- 
ploying more than one clerk where one could be 
made to do the work. The Frenchman answered 
his purpose very well; the women folks liked to 
buy of him—he was always so polite, besides 
being good-looking. Sherman had immediately 
sworn him in as postal clerk that he might attend 
to the mail as well. 

Klein had been there nearly two months. The 
first fortnight had seemed purgatorial. ‘*‘ Why 
doos that Frenchman walk about his room all 
night long??? the man who slept below had 
asked, and the boarding-house mistress, being 
unable to guess, had gone to Klein to find out. 
After that he had not walked, he had sat by the 
window praying to the stars for succor. His 
wild plan must not be wholly a failure. He 
only wanted to be sure of his expenses at St. 
Augustine for a weck—only a week! For that 
one week, there, on equal terms with her—not 
that he would care to stop at any of the ultra- 
fashionable hotels—but as a gentleman. For 
that one week of Paradise he was suffering 
torment—unspeakable torment. 

When he sat praying to the stars he saw him- 
self in his unhappiness as if it were somcone 
else. Sometimes his thoughts went all the way 
back to childhood and France—happy southern 
France, and made their way along boyhood and 
up to the conservatory. Sometimes he was there 
studying ; sometimes he was in New York. 
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Always that of which he dared not think now— 
his beloved cello—was close to him. He even 
felt as one recalling a dead child. Oftenest he 
remembered New York in the Maytime or in the 
early autumn at the conservatory where he had 
been a teacher--and Adelaide Bartlett's delicate, 
dreamlike, blonde beauty-—and how he had 
thought to see her become an artiste. It was 
hard for him to believe that she had taken to the 
study of that noble instrument as a ere fad— 
a novelty, something that would baffle her girl 
friends—and that finding it more difficult than 
she had imagined, her interest had waned. It 
was hard to believe that she was one who could 
like and cease to like so soon. He loved her, 
and confessed his love and sorrow to the stars. 
It was she who had unconsciously led him into 
the madness that had left him stranded in this 
swamp-land wilderness. It was she who in the 
early autumn had spoken of spending the entire 
winter in Florida with her mother, who had 
weak lungs. It was she who had spoken of the 
beauty of the South: ‘‘Oh, monsieur, it is so 
beautiful there! The mild, sweet air, the 
flowers, all the brilliant life of the hotels. You 
should come South, too. Have you not tuld me 
how you fear and dread the cold? Come to 
Florida, monsieur, we shall certainly meet often. 
Perhaps I might go on with lessons, though 
I fear I should not have much time for practice.”’ 

But when he had timidly suggested that he 
might secure an engagement to play evenings at 
one of the great hotels, she had discouraged him 
with the ghost of a frown. ‘‘Oh, monsieur, but 
that would be to work and not to have any 
pleasure. No, you must come fora holiday.” 
From which, acutely sensitive, he had divined 
that by such a course he would be placing him- 
self where he would be looked down on. After 
that—but a few days—for he could not let go the 
thought of Florida, fast growing a painful 
thought, since it meant her going away for long 
months, and his inability to follow, a friend 
of his had said to him one morning: ‘‘ Fer- 
nand, my boy, if you want to go to the South 
I know of a chance for you. It is a good 
chance, too; you may make a fortune. It is 
this: The Silver Promise Improvement Com- 
pany in Florida want to start a frog farm and 
a mushroom plantation. They think they re- 
quire a Frenchman at the head. They are 
not too far down, but within easy reach of the 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine markets. It 
seems to me a splendid opportunity for you if 
you really wish to go there. You need no 
capital but only your wits.’’ And Klein, after 
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looking at him with open mouthed astonish- 
ment, had burst into shrill, womanish laughter. 
‘¢ T— an artist — to raise — frogs — and — mush- 
rooms!’’ Rich color had burst into his clear 
olive cheeks. ‘‘ But it is too ridiculous,’’ he 
kept repeating. ‘‘The idea is preposterous!” 
Yet he ended by going to see the company’s 
representative in New York, who agreed he was 
just the man they wanted—of course, a French- 
man— Monsieur Klein must go at once to 
Florida and make arrangements with them. He 
would write them to expect Monsieur Klein and 
to reserve the place; he was sorry he had no 
power to furnish transportation, but they would 
repay that. Klein had gone home and tossed 
all night in a fever. How could he go? It 
would cost him fifty dollars for traveling ex- 
penses and he must have a few dollars over in 
his pocket. He had no money ; he had had but. 
two or three pupils during the summer months. 
Suddenly a monstrous thought came to him— 
to borrow money on his cello. As he lay in the 
darkness contemplating this cruel temptation he 
heard the slipping of a string of the instrument, 
and the sound pierced his heart. It seemed as 
if that faithful friend knew and reproached him. 
He got up and crept over to the corner where it 
stood in its flannel cover and took it in his arms 
and kissed it with remorse. ‘‘ No, no, never,”’ 
he moaned, ‘‘never, my comrade, my all!” 
He kissed it again as if it were a child and crept 
back to bed and slept with tears on his lashes. 
The next day he had a note from Adelaide 
Bartlett, bidding him goodby ; they were leaving 
already for the South. Jt was only October. 
She would not come back North until May. 
How could he bear it? He spent the morning 
in a struggle. That afternoon the cello was care- 
fully put away in the private room of a very 
exclusive Joan-broker and Fernand Klein was 
making ready on his borrowed capital of sixty 
dollars to start for Florida and enter into 
negotiations with the Silver Promise Improve- 
ment Company. Whenever a pang rent his 
heart at the thought of parting even temporarily 
with his beloved instrument, he quickly con- 
soled himself with the reflection that he would 
make a success of the frogs and the mushrooms 
and soon have abundant funds to send for the 
ecllo. He might even give some concerts, assist- 
ed by local talent—there were probably clever 
musicians in Jacksonville or there would be 
amateurs at St. Augustine —what need they 
know of his connection with the Silver Promise 
Company? Torn with excited hopes and long- 
ing he fell asleep in his birth in the Pullman car 
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that was rapidly bearing him southward through 
the night. 
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He had reached Florida only to find it all a 
terrible delusion. The Silver Promise Improve- 
ment Company was insolvent ; it wanted money, 
not employees or experts. It offered him some 
land—barren, sandy, hopeless land, with gaunt 
pine trees here and there. 

Where was his capital to stock it—with frogs 
or anything else ?—to live upon while he waited 
on fortune ?—to—to——-? He suddenly felt that 
he was lost! He knew not which way to turn. 
He had not the money to return to New York— 
he was lost! The knowledge of his proximity 
in such plight to Adelaide Bartlett gave him the 
choking sensation that one feels when one first 
goes down in the water—one who cannot swim. 
She must not discover it—she must not know ! 
He got aboard the first train and went up a 
few stations across the State line, and into 
the Georgia that he had heard famous tales 
about. He got off somewhere not far from a 
river, where he was told it was a splendid rice 
country. The day following he entered the em- 
ploy of the white-bearded, benign William G. 
Sherman. Sherman had listened with some in- 
terest to his story of the Silver Promise Com- 
vany’s scheme for French delicacies. 

‘‘The same thing could be done right here,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ with just as good facilities. There’d 
be the Savannah market beside. If you stay 
and work for me awhile, I may go in with you— 
take a hand in it myself. But not just at pres- 
ent, for ’m busy threshing out my rice. After 
my own is threshed the niggers have to thresh 
theirs, and it will take some days yet; but I ex- 
pect we'll be through by November.”’ 

_This kept Klein from throwing himself in the 
Tlver—this, together with the thought that he 
could not die and leave his beloved cello in the 
hands ofa money-lender. He went to work for 
“Billy G.,” with the determination to please 
him ; he also worked hard from dawn to dusk in 
order not to give himself time to miss the cello, 
or to realize his unhappy condition. At night 
he would wake and remember, or in his dreams 
he would be playing, and the awakening would 
give him a throbbing pain at heart that he could 
hardly endure. 

Weeks passed, he felt himself turning into a 
machine. Sherman seemed to have lost interest 
in either frogs Or mushrooms, but Klein still 
hoped. 


Sometimes he fancied jt was Mrs. Sherman 
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who prevented Sherman from going into either 
of the projects. He had soon discovered, what 
everyone else knew, that the couple lived not 
any too happily. He could only bide his time. 
At least, he had his salary, every penny of which 
he carefully locked away in a stout, little wooden 
box in his small steamer trunk, in his attic room 
in the boarding-house—every penny, after pay- 
ing his board to his landlady—no great sum, 
but sufficient for the poor fare provided ; the 
food that he often had to force himself to par- 
take of. It was all so different! Often his 
thoughts wandered back to his New York board- 
ing-house and the soups that Tante Michel, the 
excellent German wife of his French friend, had 
used to make—soups that seemed to put blood 
in one’s very heart. This greasy, porky fare! 
There was never a night that he did not sit fac- 
ing the sky, as if to week superhuman aid. 
Come what should, by the time of the height of 
the St. Augustine season he would take his earn- 
ings, obtain a week of vacation and depart. 
First, he would stop at Jacksonville and make 
some preparations. Would she be surprised to 
see him, among all her fashionable friends ? 
Would she be pleased? After that he would be 
content to return to Sherman’s and work again. 
He would try again to persuade Sherman to 
start him in something, even if it were not what 
he had first intended. By April he would be 
able to go back to New York and get his cello, 
for which his heart and soul were starving. 
Then she, too, would be coming back to New 
York soon after that. Oh, he could live—he 
could live—by breaking the darkness of the 
winter in halves, and catching a glimpse of 
heavenly sunlight ! 

The morning after that on which Mrs. 
Sherman had accused him of opening her letter 
was Saturday and Klein was left in absolute 
charge of the store. The Shermans were going 
off visiting for two or three days. There was a 
certain responsibility, but there was also a 
certain sense of freedom. To have Sunday 
wholly to himself was pleasant ; usually ‘* Billy 
3.’’ had wanted him to go over accounts at the 
rear of the decorously closed store. Saturday 
had proved a very busy day after the Shermans 
had driven away in their double-seated buggy, 
but Klein had settled down to work with a satis- 
fied feeling. He had hada smile for everyone 
that day. As a rule the darkies liked him; _ 
occasionally a surly specimen had been disposed 
to be ‘sassy’? to the Frenchman, but generally 
speaking they felt goodwill toward “ Mr. Klang’”’ 
—which was the nearest any one at Pineview 
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had been able to approach to his name. One of 
these surly fellows had come in during that 
afternoon, or ‘‘ evening,’’ as Klein had learned 
to call it, and had tried to be disagreeable about 
a pair of boots which he had bought some time 
since and had not yet gotten to fit him. The 
boots had been worn and Klein did not like to 
tuke them back and was compelled to resort to a 
great deal of diplomatic argument. The negro 
had finally gone away unappeased, but Klein 
was too busy to remember the incident. 

Sunday had dawned cloudless and with a 
strong wind soaring among the pine tree tops. 
Klein had awakened with a strange sense of ex- 
hilaration. ‘‘But what a morning, what a 
divine morning !’’ he murmured as he peered 
from his gable window. He heard the soaring 
of the wind and liked it. The day was all his 
own. After his few duties were performed he 
returned to his room and looked through his 
possessions. He counted the precious hoard in 
the little box—ah, it was growing! He put it 
back and locked it carefully away. He found 
some sheet music and sat reading it through. 
There was a Polonaise of Chopin for cello and 
piano. There was the ‘‘ Consecration of Sounds,”’ 
there was ‘‘ Lascia ch’io pianga,’’? which Adelaide 
Bartlett had been practising at her last lesson. 
There were exercises. He remembered he had 
meant to copy some of these for her. He set the 
‘¢Consecration of Sounds’’ up before him and 
hummed the motif softly, his arm bent out as if 
encircling the cello and the other hand now beat- 
ing time, now making the pizzicato motion. He 
was still engaged at this when the dinner-bell 
rang. In the afternoon he went out, and stood 
in the open gazing at the blue sky overhead. 
The exhilaration was still on him. He would 
go off for a long walk somewhere. He went 
back and locked his room securely and came 
away smiling. He went down the railroad track 
toward the bridge and crossed slowly. The tide 
was running in and the water seemed green and 
angry from the sea. The trestles were very far 
apart. 

‘*But—a divine day !’ he still was murmur- 
ing to himself, as he reached the opposite side. 
He wandered further and further into the woods, 
and stood breathing the piney air. Once a 
snake rustled past his feet, but he only smiled. 
Above, a flock of rice-birds arrived—retreated, 
came again, disputing in their own language. 
He wondered how anyone could have the heart 
to shoot them, and went rambling on in the 
wood’s edge, never losing sight of the railroad 


track. He might have gone four or five miles 
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from Pineview, not further for he did not come 
in sight of the next settlement. A little tired at 
last as day declined, he sat down upon a stump 
and rested. There was.no need for him to hurry 
back ; there was to be no supper at the board- 
ing-house; if he wanted anything he had per- 
mission to go into the pantry and get it. The 
landlady and her’ brother had gone off some- 
where—they were to come back on the train at 
nine o’clock. Until then there would be no one 
around ; the telegraph operator, who was also 
the station agent, had gone off on horseback in 
another direction. No one around except the 
faithful old black cook, and perhaps a lazy 
young darkey or two lounging in the pleasant 
light by the kitchen door. 

Klein had fallen into a dream about Adelaide 
Bartlett. Now he saw her again, as on that day 
of her first lesson, at her home, when she had 
been too nervous to go to the conservatory. 
Now he saw her smiling in bewildered helpless- 
ness at the size of the cello; her pretty awk- 
wardness with the bow ; the slender fingers that 
would fly off the string when they should re- 
main in position ; her dainty bravery at his sug- 
gestion that she must be tired and should rest ; 
her laughing face when he improvised a music- 
rest with a vase on the table; her desire to 
play Rubinstein’s ‘‘Spring Melody,’’ and ‘‘ Ben 
Bolt.”’ 

‘It was getting dark, he suddenly realized. 
He did not mind the walk back, except crossing 
the bridge, the trestles were so far apart. Yet it 
could not be so late, there was a sunset glow, an 
afterglow in the sky, a glow—— He stopped 
and looked. Was that a sunset glow? It was 
brightening—steadily brightening. It gave him 
a strange sensation—a sensation of terror to 
watch that light. Could it be—fire? Could it 
be—at Pineview? He ran violently at. first, 
and for some distance. Then he subsided into 
a steadier, more measured, mechanical motion. 
It was not easy running on the ties with the 
freshly dumped sand between. When he had 
gone a mile or two he could see the bridge a 
long way off against the blaze beyond. He 
could see the flames bursting and curling up- 
ward. His throat was too parched, else he 
would have uttered mad shrieks. He kept on 
running. When the sand was too thick on the 
track he leaped down and ran in the hollow 
alongside, tearing his way through shrubs and 
bushes. He had crossed the bridge—he knew 
not how—and gained the Pineview side, then 
sped on toward that awful glare. And now he 
heard voices: ‘Yes; the boarding -house is 
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gone, too! Noone at home! A spark on the 
roof! The top’s burnt off down to the first 
story a 


His limbs gave way under him ; he tottered ; 
a hoarse sound came at last from his throat. 


IIT. 


He was staggering—not running now—along 
the track. He had gone a considerable distance 
past and away from Pineview. He was out of 
the glare of the fire-tongues that licked and the 
fire-jaw that munched the ever juicy pine of 
Sherman’s store and the boarding-house. But 
there was light enough in the sky and in his 
eyes that burned in their sockets. The mon- 
strous horror of his own misfortune had blinded 
and deafened him for atime; everything lost— 
money, clothing, precious music, manuscripts 
his own composition—his cello bow of rare and 
peculiar wood with pearl and silver—all gone! 
And oh, the horror of it, voices uttering blasphe- 
mous thoughts: ‘‘No need to blame a poor 
nigger. I reckon Ike was mad about his boots. 
But gettin’ mad and settin’ fire to Sherman’s 
store is two different things. No tellin’ what 
these foreigners ’ll do to git revenge. An’ the 
ole lady was at him —’bout a letter — only 
Friday.”’ 

Klein staggered on in the darkness. Gone! 
All gone! All lost! If only a train would pass 
that he might throw himself under the wheels ! 
Once he straightened up and flung his arms 
above his head. ‘‘Oh, God, Thou hast made me. 
Thou has put in me that which no human can 
take from me! Help, oh, God! Help! Save! 
By some miracle, save !”’ 

Early on the following morning two negro 
laborers found a man unconscious in a wet hollow 
between the railroad and the bank. At first 
they thought he had fallen from a train; but 
presently one of them recognized him as Sher- 
man’s clerk. They picked him up and ‘‘toted ”’ 
him on to the nearest habitation. A patient 
eyed woman took him in and gave him a room 
and a clean bed. She was alone with an old 
negress, but the two worked hard over him. 
Klein came to himself with a rapidly rising 
fever. He lay half in stupor for a week or ten 
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days. During that time the patient-eyed woman 
found something in his pocket. It was a frag- 
ment of music, written in the Tenor Clef. She 
looked at it intently, then back at the sick man 
with a new reverence. Finally she put it where 
she had found it and went and stood in her own 
room gazing at something she had taken from a 
shelf. This was a box, and in this box werea 
violin bow, a violin bridge, a few strings and a 
piece of rosin. 

Now, when he raved through the long nights, 
sne understood his delirium and knew better 
how to sooth it. ‘‘And now—but so, madem- 
oiselle, all the fingers on the string, so; keep 
them firm. L’archer, mademoiselle, but so— 
parfaitenent—once again, please—so—slide the 
hand. Viola! the violoncelle weeps, madémoiselle— 
al pleure P? 

Sometimes he raved in English, sometimes in 
his mother-tongue. ‘Ah, but the concert— 
would have been greater—the conductor led too 
fast—too fast—I should have played the Serenade 
—it was a recall—that little piece of Thomé— 
but they did not understand—ah, yes, madem- 
oiselle, you are right—it is the great, great joy ! 
All else is false—all else illusion—but one’s art 
—and above all, music—that alone is true— 
all the fingers—rounding, so—the hand slides— 
mademoiselle, il plenre!”? 

Toward the last he seemed to expect some one. 
The trains thundering by always roused him 
for a little from his stupor. When they passed 
he would moan for atime. ‘‘ No one has come? 
No one has come. And still so short a distance ! 
Only a few hours journey !”’ 

But finally he ceased to know or care about 
the passing trains. The woman watching with 
him when dawn, veiled in miasmatic mists, came 
stealing through the pines, saw that the fever 
was gone; the eyes that looked out of hig 
pinched face seemed rational. ‘‘ Thanks,” he 
whispered, when she gave him aspoonful of wine. 
‘Thanks and gratitude—infinite !”’ 

A half hour later he seemed trying to lift his 
head and speak. The words came with an 
effort that turned to anguish: ‘She would not 


come! —Mademoiselle—le violoncelle—il  pleure!”? 


and fell back dead. 


MAIN STREET, ABBEVILLE, 


WHEELING 


IN PICARDY. 


By CARRIE STOWE-WAIT. 


“Turn, turn, my wheel ! 
’ ’ 


Turn round and round 


Without a pause, without a sound : 
So spins the flying world away !”’ 


It was a silent steed that carried us over the 
ups and downs of sunny Picardy. Safely it bore 
us past green fields, where, rising suddenly be- 
hind a curve in the road, tall, waving poplars 
etched themselves on the blue sky and kept 
signal over the bright roofed homes that sociably 
smuggled together. We were in France—the 
much bewritten and familiar home of artist and 
traveler—and, best of all, we could not hear the 
whistle of an engine nor find the ruts of the old 
post-chaise. In a quiet cross-road the France 
we had known only through history faded away 

and a new France was ours. <A slow, plodding 
white horse, drawing a clumsy two-wheeled cart, 
rumbled by as we lay on the grass end enjoyed 
our day dreams. 
Every now and then we heard the clack of a 
wooden shoe slowly bearing a sturdy fisher-wife 
or peasant home from a neighboring market. 
For we were near Etaples, the place the ‘‘ unsen- 
timental traveler” dismissed with the sentence : 
**Our only memory of Etaples was unpleasant,”’ 
but our eyes were different and our only memory 
was pleasant. We rode into the town at high 
noon and finding a hotel where it was evident 
that artists ‘‘ most do congregate,’ we dined 
well off shrimps, cockles and_ sweetbreads. 
Thus fortified we left our steeds at the door of 
the hotel and sallied forth into the streets, and 


such streets !—crooked, unwary and misleading. 
At first we seemed at every turn to find our- 
selves in the market place, which at this time 
was deserted. As we passed the low doorways 
and put our inquisitive noses well in, we were 
regaled by the odors familar to fisher-folks. 

All Etaples was lunching, on what ?—shrimps 
and cockles, I am sure. But soon busy feet 
began to move to and fro in the streets. At a 
neighboring pump an aged woman was filling 
her jug, and upasteep lane we could see men 
busy shoeing horses in front of their shop. 
Artists with easels and paint boxes passed 
hurriedly to their work, and from its hour of 
rest the little town awoke. It was not a regular 
market day and the few booths that remained 
from the morning market were not doing a very 
thriving business. Turning into a little side 
street our attention was attracted to some bright 
old Desvres plates hanging from one of the win- 
dows. The woman storekeeper, with French 
readiness for a bargain, came to the door with 
the brisk ‘‘ Entrez’? She wore heavy mourning 
and her face was fullof trouble. Our nationality 
had attracted her attention and she at once 
showed us a water-color drawing of a Canadian 
church hanging upon the wall of an inner room. 
Then sadly she told us of how her only daughter 
had married and gone to America ; how years had 
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passed by, and after the first letters no word had 
come, many inquiries had been sent ‘out but no 
reply had been received, and the heavy hearted 
mother is ever waiting for some word of life or 
death from the absent. The drawing was exe- 
cuted by the daughter soon 
after arriving at her new home 
and sent to her mother that 
she might enjoy the happy 
surroundings of her child. 
We left the little shop sad- 
dened by the unfinished story, 
with expressions of hope that 
the remaining chapter might 
end with the words ‘‘ And 
they lived happy ever after.’ 
The quaint shrimp-gath- 
erers, the irregular roof lines, 
the sea-washed border, all 
mixed with the blue color of 
France, formed a picture that 
flashed out brightly as we 
wheeled through Picardy. 
The road to Montreuil is 
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well known to literature, for many char- 
acters of fiction have passed over it in 
the post-chaise, and their admirers, a 
long train, have followed, yet who could 
leave it unnoted? Choice and rare are 
its bending roads; as beautitul are its 
nodding poplars as they are shown in 
David Murray’s paintings. Every now 
and then a rise brought us a new view. 
Now appears a church-spire, and at its 
feet a group of humble homes, always 
arranged in artistic perfection. A shower 
hurried us into one of these. 

““ Humble it was, and meek and very 
low,’’ but its red-tiled floor shone with 
cleanliness, and the tall clock of many 
grandfathers ticked contentedly in the 
corner. A home it was, though the 
breakfast was the simple bowl of coffee 
and the sturdy piece of bread. The 
faces were smiling, although the story 
told was of a poor harvest and little re- 
turn. We were always grateful for the 
.. shower which gave us the excuse to beg 
’ the ever-ready hospitality of the road- 
side. 

The approach to Montreuil is capti- 
vating. The group of old mills at the 
river, lying at the feet of the little 
walled town, have often hung on the 
Salon walls, I am sure. The sloping 
terrace up which we climbed brought 
us to the old wall, and as we reached it the sun 
hung low, and cast soft shadows over the broken 
roof-lines of the town. A peep into the kitchen of 
the Hotel de France located here would whet the 
appetite of the most fastidious. The dresser of 
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old china, and the many rows 
of shining brass and _ copper 
utensils, attest that there will 
be something to tempt the palate 
when food ia served. 

The old courtyard has its 
charm, especially when the 
white-capped mere and bustling 
daughter cross and recross it 
from kitchen to salle a manger, 
ministering to the comfort of 
guests. Shall we not regret that 
the galleried inn and white-cap- 
ped provincials are growing so 
few? Will the intrusion of the 
iron horse utterly obliterate the 
picturesqueness of these snug 
corners of the world? Good, 
but homely utility, spare us yet 
a few traces of beauty! Let not 
your inartistic sense wither all 
the treasures that delight the 
artist’s eye. 

In the market centre every 
booth was a panorama. Yellow 
carrots, green vegetables and 
glowing fruit, jealously guarded by the keen 
faces which peeped out of the white-bordered 
caps, tempt to bargains and sociability. There 
is no great beauty in the faces, but the pleasant 
voices and the activity are a proof that ‘‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does.’’ Irresistible to 
the Yankee traveler is the good-natured bar- 
gainer, who dismisses a poor customer with a 
smile. 

A walk of three miles on the top of the old 
medieval wall while the sun casts its soft shadows 
over green meadows and warm roofs, makes you 
dream of days when the French women stood on 
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the walls and did manly duty in defense of 
many of these towns. Not far away Jean Ha- 
chette cut down the invaders under Charles the 
Bold, and captured their banner as they tried to 
scale the walls of Beauvais. La Becquestoille 
led the women, and threw hot stones upon the 
enemy as she stood on the walls of St. Requier, 
and we find constant reminders that women in 
France deserve citizenship if fighting bravely 
qualifies them for the honor. 

But we must leave the walls and hergic women 
to history and stay at Montreuil long enough to 
renew acquaintance with Sterne’s valet, the im- 
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VIEWS IN THE MARKET AT MONTREUIL. 


mortal Le Fleur. It does not need much im- 
agination to conjure up the scene where the 
restless ‘‘ Larry,’’ in making his reckoning at 
the inn, went away ashamed that he had so lit- 
tle to give when he adjusted his good-bys, and 
afterward felt ashamed he had given so much. 
It is easy to recall others who have felt the same 
in leaving the 
supernumer- 
aries who sur- 
round one at 
hours of part- 
ing, and who 
for a_ short 
moment can 
rob one of all 
the pleasures 
of imagina- 
tion and joys 
of travel. 
But, after all, 
regretfully we 
leave this 
Picardian pa- 
radise; the 
ideal town 
with its old 
chateau on its terraced hillside, its delightful 
color and unique people. 

“Turn, turn my wheel! All things must change 

To something new, to something strange, 
Nothing that is can pause or stay.” 

Off now over the white road to Conchil-le- 
Temple, with its fading memories 
of Knight Templars. <A vision of 
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“My coRot.”’ 


tombs with cross-kneed knights is about all there 
is to remind one of the days when the Crusaders 
went on their holy quest. Varied but short is 
the run to Abbeville, the city hard-by with its 
shadowing memories of William the Conqueror. 
Dare an Anglo-Saxon write of this old town 
which Ruskin has so minutely drawn in his 
“* Preterita ?”’ 
Whois it that 
rushes in 
where angels 
fear to tread ? 
Abbeville is 
attractive; its 
fineold homes 
that hide 
remnants of 
French _aris- 
tocracy ;_ its 
swift-running 
Somme ; its 
quiet canal, 
which cuts 
the town in 
twain, but af- 
fords fishing 
ground and 
promenade for the idler; these would attract 
even did not the lacework in stone, called St. 
Wolfram, form a magnet for the traveler. 
Abbeville is a fine old town, thoroughly digni- 
fied in its surroundings. The rare beauty of 
some of the old houses, with their exterior dark 
oak carvings, are best seen in the 
house used by Francis I., when he 
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made his famous 
compact with 
Wolsey against 
Charles V.  His- 
tory confronts you 
at every turn in 
this old ecclesias- 
tical centre, from 
the days when it 
was a dependence 
of St. Requier, the 
neighboring town, 
whose days of 
glory gave it the 
name of Centule, 
appropriate to its 
hundred wall 
towers, down to 
the time when 
aristocracy yield- 
ed to democracy, 
and; whether con- 
tent or not, set- 
tled in this bor- 
der city to con- 
template past 
days and hold 
dear the customs 
that soon will pass 
into traditions. 

The ten mile ride to St. Requier, past a fine 
chateau where Jeanne D’ Are slept on her tragic 
journey back to Rouen, over a hill where pilgrim 
shoon have long since ceased to make foot prints, 
ends in a deeply shaded road winding about a 
sedgy stream at the gate of the town. Remnants 
of wall towers, belfry and early Gothic church 
are what is left of one of the most prominent 
church foundations of 
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his whole life can add to 


“Turn, turn, my wheel— 


This earthen jar, 
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through Long Pre 
and _ - Picquigny. 
The landscape di- 
vides itself into 
bits of canvas. 
The long shadows 
of poplars, the 
stumpy willows 
and quiet roads 
lead to cosy vil- 
lages which slope 
off into green 
meadows, all 
loved and owned 
by the great artists 
of France, for to 
discover is to own. 
The hard worked 
peasant who 
bends over his 
work in the field 
does not know 
that to-morrow his 
portrait may grace 
the walls of some 
distant art gal- 
lery and = com- 
mand a_ higher 
price than all the 
hard labor of 


his empty coffer. 


A touch can make, a touch can mar.” 


Again Corot’s gray trees are outlined on the 


sky ; Cazin’s red roofs nestle on sloping hills ; 


Daubigny’s luscious tints are picked out by rays 


Charlemagne’s time. 
Here his son-in-law, 
Angilbert, was abbot 
and ruled over the 
Benedictines so suc- 
cessfully that the ab- 

ey grew in power 
and established many 
dependencies. The 
lory of monastic days 
finds now its only op- 
ponent in these ivied 
ruins of tower and 
town, We are on 
ground well trodden 
by the artist when we 
leave Abbeville, 


of sunshine; all together forming an elysium 
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STREET IN ETAPLES. 


where artists’ souls may take courage and find 
success. Nature here yields her choicest, and if, 
as Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘ Genius is nothing more 
than knowing the use of tools, but there must be 
tools for it to use,’’? then in this locality the 
canvas awaits only the touch of the master. 
Here and there some shrine, usually a crucifix, 
stands out 
against the 
sky as a pub- 
lic testimony 
of Actions de 
Grace with a 
Simple date at 
the base re- 
cording the 
time when 
heaven smiled 
upon the per- 
son who here 
records his 
gratitude. 
We shall 
pass through the great city of Amiens, leaving 
its much noted cathedral, whose nave forms 
a part in Ruskin’s ideal cathedral, for a less 
visited town, Beauvais. Truly it happens some- 
times that a part is greater than the whole. 
What temerity ever built the wondrous apse 
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BETWEEN ETAPLES AND MONTREUIL 


that has stood these centuries a satisfactory sub- 

stitute for a whole church? To be the greatest 

of its kind may be satisfactory, but must not all 

who see it catch a glimpse of what might have 

been had this edifice ever reached completion? 

It is safe to say that what is done promised for 

Beauvais the most magnificent cathedral of France. 

Standing as it 

does in close 

relation to an 

old Byzantine 

church and 

an early Nor- 

man gateway, 

its associa-, 
tions are hap- 

py, for were 
these  build- 
ing touched 
with the 
breath of life 
they could 
talk together 
of past greatness and find consolation, as do the 
aged in reminiscences of hopeful youth. 

It was the 14th of July when we paused 
at Beauvais and the merrymakers on the green 
Place joined in dancing and provincial games 
far into the night. The Place was surrounded 
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by festoons of tiny 
lights, hundreds of 
thm arranged in 
graceful patterns and 
symbols graced the 
jollity and the bright 
soldiers’ dress, and 
fireworks added to the 
brilliant scene. Con 
feti was abundant and 
the maidens carried 
lace bags filled with 
the colored bits of 
paper and showered 
them upon the heads 
and shoulders of fa- 
vored swains. The 
whole town was fest- 
ive; but at daybreak 
the next morning the 
buy Frenchman 
sought his usual occu- 
pation, and but for 
the festoons of swing- 
ing glasses,*in which the parafine and tiny wick 
no longer burned, there was little to remind one 
of the glorious fourteenth. 

Quietly we wheeled out of Beauvais in the 
cool morning air, casting one look backward at 
the fragmentary cathedral, riding over the hill to 
Gournay, end into the heart of a morning thun- 
der storm. The clouds scurried threateningly 
' over the sky, and then came a flurry of rain, a 
cottage door was hospitably opened and again 
we had a glimpse of rural life. Down we sat, 
and heard once more the story of hard work 
and poor returns, and we who envy rural life 
need these occasional reminders that peace and 
contentment are not often accompanied by 
plenty, The Frenchman loves his home, and 
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cheznous to him is the world. No country ever 
becomes as dear as his Fair France, and he sel- 
dom becomes a wanderer. 

We are crossing now from picturesque Picardy 
into romantic Normandy, where English-speak- 
ing people go to read the history of their begin- 
nings. It is the ‘‘cradle of Old England,’’ and 
to the coming into England of the Normans are 
we indebted for much of our modern civiliza- 
tion. We are writing, however, of Picardy, and 
as her green pastures fade from sight, with 
thanks to the good wheels that have enabled us 
to enjoy so much, we say, regretfully : 

‘Stop, stop, my wheel! Too soon, too soon 


The noon will be the afternoon, 
Too soon to-day be yesterday.” 


a wish. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 
By MACKENZIE BELL, 


SwEeT-voiceD songsters softly singing 
Tell me of a day begun, 

Its appointed portion bringing 
Of the duty to be done. 


Last day’s deeds are gone for ever— 
Seems it not most passing strange 
Their results remain, and never 
Can be touched by time or change? 


Vol, XLV.— 13. 


Like a child, his pebble throwing 
From the streamlet’s sedgy marge, 

Marking not the ripples growing 
Though they one by one enlarge— 


So, with influence still increasing, 
Widening o’er life’s mystic sea, 

Man deals out his actions—ceasing 
Only with Eternity, 
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ZN ey HE chief of the Daily 

aN Herald sent for Macin- 
tyre, and the two men 
took counsel. 

‘¢ What we want,”’ said 
the little man to the big 
one, ‘‘is definite infor- 
mation about the Pamir 
country ; whether there is any serious move- 
ment along the Russo-Chinese frontier; the 
truth about the Askabad railway and Merv. 
When can you start ?”’ 

Macintyre threw back his head and settled his 
shoulders. 

‘¢To-morrow morning, sir; as soon as I can 
get my letters of credit and my papers.’’ 

And so, on a sweltering June day, Macintyre 
landed from the steamer Jrtish at the slovenly 
wooden stage, just below the ferry at Semipala- 
tinsk, having made the journey from London 
without a hitch, in less than a month. 

Then his troubles began. His avowed purpose 
was to shoot argali in the Ala Tau; but the 
Russian Governor, Colonel Borisovitch, either 
doubted his errand, or else was minded to make 
him pay for his whistle ; at any rate, everything 
went tangled. Never were horses so hard to 
come by; there were a few wretched Kirghiz 
brutes, but as for Turcoman steeds there was not 
one to be had for love or money. Then came a 
hitch about papers; the official mail from To- 
bolsk was unaccountably delayed, and so on 
and so on. 

The governor, of course, was disgustingly po- 
lite, and Macintyre, not to be outdone, kept as 
cheery as though he had no desire in the world 
except to be bandied about from secretary to 
clerk, and to be the patient prey of fleas and 
mosquitoes. 

A week passed. Macintyre had done nothing 
but procure a guide. He was a treasure, no 
doubt, for he appeared to know every route and 
almost every village between Semipalatinsk and 
Ak Tepe. Beauty was not his strong point ; his 
face was like the top crust of a square loaf, with 
two oblique slits for eyes, and a nose set in the 
hollow in the middle; but he could ride and 
fight and be true to his salt, for Yermak was a 
Kara Kirghiz. 

The week grew to a month, and the town be- 
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came unbearable. The long, straight streets of 
houses gleaming white in the pitiless sun; the 
strings of vicious camels with their filthy drivers ; 
the awful sight of relays of prisoners with pasty 
faces anid eyes wolfish for liberty denied ; the 
life a ghastly nightmare. 

Food was a secondary consideration, but a 
very real one. Macintyre lived upon successive 
dishes of mutton, varied only by an occasional 
relief of fish ; while he grew to loathe the sight 
of cranberries, and his gorge rose at the sour rye 
bread. 

Of course he had -not attempted to do more 
than send an occasional telegram to his paper 
and these of the most non-committal character. 
Nevertheless, he seemed as bright as if editors 
were unknown. He visited the markets and 
chaffed with the merchants, who, in return, kept 
his tongue limber to the Turki, and gave him 
valuable hints about the country and his in- 
tended route. 

His tall, spare figure, clad in a light gray suit 
of Afghan cloth, and crowned by a pith helmet, 
as he swung along the streets with that long, 
tireless tramp of his, grew to be as well known — 
in Semipalatinsk as the obraz of St. Nicholas out- 
side the church, and looked as cool, no matter 
how hot and dusty everybody else might be. 

At last, one day, when the noontide sun was 
blazing his fiercest; when the dust was in every- 
thing—eyes, ears and teeth; Macintyre, look- 
ing as if he had just come out of a frigidarium, 
without a wrinkle on his lean, brown face, 
though the ghost of a smile kept flitting in his 
keen gray eye, strolled down to the official resi- 
dence of the governor, a bare brick barrack 
frizzling in the sun. 

There he proceeded, with the utmost good 
temper, to awaken everybody from the siesta : 
the porter at the gateway, the clerks in the 
chancelleries, the secretary in his sanctum. 

He was tremendously sorry to be such a 
bore, but time was getting on, and the argali 
would be unapproachable ; so he had come to 
inquire about those papers of his. Nothing 
heard as yet? Beastly nuisance! Well, he 
would look in to-morrow about the same time ; 
perhaps by then they would have something for 
him. And he nodded to the sweating, cursing 
clerks, and lounged happily away. 
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Then the governor lost his temper, and invita- 
tions poured in upon the luckless Englishman 
from all quarters—breakfast, lunch, reception— 
he was never alone for a moment. Of course, 
thus occupied, he was always in sight, and 
could not get into mischief. 

But the governor had forgotten his daughter 
Marie. This young lady had been to school in 
England, and much preferred Macintyre’s frank 
courtesy to the sensuous brutality with which 

. even the educated Russian treats his womankind. 
So she and Macintyre flirted outrageously. 

. There was not a thought of harm in it, buf the 
governor was furious, and so was a certain lieu- 
tenant of Cossacks. 

Naturally, it was the barishna who gave 
Macintyre his chance. 

Governor Colonel Borisovitch held a grand 
reception, to which Macintyre was duly invited. 
For the two days before the function, however, the 
town had been tormented by the bouran—a hot, 
dry wind, which is one of the charms of Siberia ; 
the sun had been a ball of fire and the town an 
uneasy dustheap. 

Aga consequence the salons became unbearable, 
and so the governor converted the ample flat of 
his roof into a bit of fairyland ; the Russian loves 
Chinese lanterns and colored lamps. 

Here, when the evening was well advanced, 
Macintyre found himself, for the moment, alone. 
Around him was the pleasant susurrus of light 
chatter and the rustle of women, sharpened by 
the tinkle of careless laughter and the musical 
clink of ice in the goblet ; below him stretched 
the gray mystery of the formless plain and— 
liberty. Into the cloudless sky the young moon 
began to swim, and by her light Macintyre 
could trace the broad caravan road which led to 
Ulugulski and freedom. ; 

A light touch fell upon his arm, and the voice 

of Marie Borisovitch said : 

‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps!.. . Da, 

I forgot! There is no bank, but only music, 

moonlight and——’’ She paused and dropped 

a mocking courtesy. ; 

Macintyre faced her with the smile of a com- 

rade: “And I am so dull, barishna, that I 
have to be reminded of the invitation.’’ 

She raised her pretty shoulders with a little 
shrug. ‘‘You are not complimentary. The 
fact is, Mr. Macintyre,” looking down that he 
might not see the laughter in her eyes, ‘‘ you are 

suffering from the bouran. A morning gallop 
would do you all the good in the world.”’ 
He understood the laughing mischief, but 
answered her quite gerigugly : : 
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“You think so? But I have no horses, and, 
what is worse, no one else would seem to have 
any—for sale.’’ 

‘‘Bozhe moi, how unfortunate !’’ She began 
opening and shutting her fan as if that had been 
the one thing important. ‘Then I suppose we 
shall not have the pleasure of your company 
next week ?”’ 

‘‘Next week, barishna?’’ 

‘Yes; haven’t you heard of the mighty 
question of the pigmies which has been keeping 
us all agog for a‘month past ?”’ 

“Oh, you mean the quarrel between the 
Kirghiz khans, which the governor has been 
trying to appease ?”’ 

‘Which he has appeased, thank goodness ! 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
house of the Kirghiz odor.”’ 

‘‘And yet, how happy could I be under one 
of their flapping tents. I was dreaming of it 
when you came to reprove me. Look,’’ and he 
drew her nearer to the silken rope which ran 
waist high above the coping of the roof; ‘‘look, 
what a charming contrast.”’ 

‘‘Charming, indeed,’ she answered, with the 
contempt of knowledge; ‘‘and you prefer that 
to—this?’’ And she put her hands behind her. 
‘What a pity you cannot examine those yourts 
a little closer. If you could only go to this— 
what do you Anglo-Indians call a meeting where 
there are races and——?”’ 

‘Gymkhana, do you mean?”’ 

“Yes, that is it. Next week, the reconcilia- 
tion between the khans is to be celebrated by a 
sort of Tartar gymkhana. I shall be there, and 
the Kirghiz are splendid horsemen.’’ 

‘‘And to the making of a horseman go two 
things, a man and——”’ 

She nodded. Macintyre looked at her hard, 
for a further hint; but her dancing eyes and 
smiling lips defied inquiry. The Russian girl, 
as well as boy, is a born diplomat. 

Next day Macintyre provided himself with a 
complete Kirghiz outfit, from the long wollen 
shirt to the kalal, a coat like a dressing gown ; 
a tibetka, like a polo cap, and a sheep-skin hat. 
His plan was very simple. He meant to go to 
this show, to which, of course, he had been in- 
vited, and then slip away from the party, rig 
himself out in his Kirghiz costume, join the 
Tengri, and, papers or no papers, carry out his 
mission. 

Accordingly Yermak, who had been going and 
coming between the town and the yourts for 
three days, did not return upon the night before 
the show ; he was to lie perdu with his master’s 
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disguise in a clump of shrub-geranium, about 
midway between the town and the yourte. 

Early on the morning of the fateful day, the 
governor and his suite, with a guard of Cos- 
sacks, a brilliant cavalcade, set out; the whole 
jingling, flashing, laughing in the bright, cool 
air. Macintyre, to the surprise of everybody, 
almost, had a capital mount, and so was honored 
with a place among the staff; he was well sur- 
rounded there. 

They reached the yourts about nine, drank 
koumiss, lounged, and smoked the cigarette of 
peace. 

At three came the grand event of the day. 
Within a rude inclosure of bushes and camel- 
hair ropes, two lines of mounted Kirghiz, each 
twenty strong, ranged themselves opposite to 
one another. Behind each rank was a post, 
smeared black in one case, red in the other. 
The spectators were all outside; the governor 
and his party, the two khans, who glowered at 
one another in the most promising way, and 
then a vast circle of men, women and children, 
every flat Tartar face aglow with excitement. 

Between the two mounted lines within the 
ring sat a solitary rider, holding a kid before 
him. He lifted the struggling creature once, 
twice, thrice, and at every lift it bleated. At 
the third the two lines of horsemen shot for- 
ward, and in a moment the ground was occupied 
by a galloping, tearing, screaming mass of 
mounted devils, each of whom was trying to get 
possession of the poor little kid, and touch with 
it the black post or the red. 

For an hour the bounds of pandemonium 
seemed broken ; one was choked with the cloud 
of dust which rose from riders and onlookers 
alike, was deafened by their shouts and screams, 
and poisoned by the reek of their steaming 
bodies. 

At last one of the Tengri touched the black 
post with the horrible remnants of what had 
once been a kid. The Russian governor had 
had enough and so had his companions. They 
moved off to wash the dust from their throats, 
and then someborly missed Macintyre. 

During the shindy of the ‘‘ kid game”’ he had 
caught Marie’s eye fora moment, and had nod- 
ded farewell to her ; she had smiled back at him 
“Good luck,’’ rather wistfully, and then he 
had edged off behind the yourts, struck into the 
scrub, and by the time he was missed was safe 
in the tree geranium with Yermak. 

There he donned the Kirghiz dress, from the 
woolen shirt, which made him itch’all over, to 
the baggy trousers and boots; the kalal and 
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tibetka he laid ready, but it was too hot to put 
them on yet. Then Yermak produced some 
venison to cut up into pieces about the size of a 
domino, and looking as eatable, which he 
roasted over the ashes. With these and some 
corn brandy flavored with cranberries the two 
men made a meal ; so did the mosquitoes. After 
that the fugitives lay and sweltered, Macintyre 
doing his best to forget his troubles in a pipe. 
The only sounds were the buzz of the mosquitoes 
and the champ of the horses; except now and 
then for a sharp slap, when one of the ‘‘ Rus- 
siaris’’? became too intimate with Macintyre, or 
for the quick jingle of buckle and bit, when one 
of the horses flicked his tail and shook himself 
to be rid of the flies. 

At last, when the sun began to decline and 
the long shadows to creep over the plain, Macin- 


_tyre got up into a willow that grew near a moist 


patch, and from thence kept a bright lookout 
for the Russians. 

Presently, out of the red haze, he caught the 
flash of the low sun upon burnished steel, and 
soon made out the whole party—the governor 
and his staff, and then, at an interval of per- 
haps a hundred yards, a gay group of ladies and 
officers. Macintyre could almost fancy that he 
heard the ripple of the laughter and the jingle of 
the accoutrements. The Cossack guard was not 
to be seen; possibly it was hunting about for 
him. 

Horses and men grew larger ag they came on, 
till the cavalcade was about a quarter of a mile 
from Macintyre’s hiding-place. 

Suddenly, like a pack of gray wolves, there 
dashed out of the scrub a party of Kirghiz some 
fifty strong. With a rush they rode down the lit- 
tle party of Jadies and officers, unhorsing several 
and scattering the rest right and left. Then two 
of them seized the horse upon which the, ba- 
rishna was riding, and the whole troop, swerv- 
ing to the right, galloped madly back in the di- 
rection of the yourts. 

For several minutes the wildest confusion 
prevailed among the Russians, men and horses 
driven hither and thither, some never to rise 
again ; one poor fellow lay, hand under head, as 
if asleep—with his neck broken. 

But the habit of discipline constrained. Two 
of the freshest men galloped ahead to call out the 
guard; the injured, with the ladies, moved 
slowly onward; the rest of the party drew 
in belts, looked to girth and stirrup-leather, and 
then dashed after the flying Kirghiz. 

Meantime these last, leaving the track, began 
to bear toward some low hills, behind which 
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the sun was fast declining ina glory of cloudy was a man of action; Yermak had had all his 
color. But whereas the Tartars, knowing the wild blood fired by the sudden rush, and the 
ground, made rapid way, the Russians became thunder of the galloping horses. 
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hopelessly embarrassed in the scrub. It was all ‘Karen Issyk,’’ he shouted in his gross 
the work of a few minutes, and looked like voice, and waved his hand toward the KirghiZ- 
a scene in some realistic drama. Macintyre Macintyre recognized the name of the clan which 
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had been defeated’ in the ‘‘kid game.’’ Almost 
at a moment the two men sprang to the saddle, 
and, Yermak leading, rode as hard as the 
nature of the ground would permit after the 
flying baranta. The scrub seemed alive with 
men; Macintyre’s one desire was ‘to come up 
with the two who had the lady, and he felt 
under his kalal for his revolver. 

Presently the scrub began to ‘thin, luckily, 


for riding in the heavy Kirghiz dress was hot’ 


work. A minute or two more, and Macintyre 
saw three figures break into the open ; they were 
Marie Borisovitch and her captors. 

Forgetting his dress, he shouted : 
barishna, we are coming.”’ 

She turned, recognizing the voice, but, seeing 
only Kirghiz as she thought, sank together again 
upon her saddle, and made no effort. 

The cry was, however, fatal to Macintyre. In 
a moment he was surrounded by yelling tribes- 
men, and borne onward in their rush, a prisoner. 
He looked round ; resistance was hopeless, Yer- 
mak had disappeared. 

For an hour they rode madly on, always toward 
the low hills and the setting sun. The air was 
full of the bitter-sweet perfume of crushed 
bracken ; the white birch shivered ghostly in the 
half light ; the cheriomka shed her snowy petals 
upon them ; still they swept on, deeper and 
more deeply, into the shadow of the hills. 

At last Macintyre saw the red twinkling of 
many fires ; then came the yelping of dogs, and 
in a few minutes the party rode into the midst 
of a clamoring crowd of men, women and chil- 
dren. Marie Borisovitch was lifted from her 
horse, half dead’ with fatigue and terror. Mac- 
intyre was' dragged to the ground, his kalal 
stripped off, and his arms pinioned. Then the 
two were led’ before the khan, who sat framed 
in the dark’ opening of his yourt, and blinking 
in the firelight, half stupid with naliphka. 

The courage of both man and girl rose, as they 
felt the firm ground beneath their fect and knew 
something of their danger. 

‘‘We are to see the yourts a little closer 
together, barishna,’’ said Macintyre with a 
smile. : 

She nodded with something of her old bright- 
ness, while the firelight reddened the gold of her 
hair and flickered in'her shining eyes. - 

For a minute or two they stood thus—he and 
the girl, with their captors by the fire, the blink- 
ing khan at their feet— Macintyre, with the 
instinct of the journalist, thinking what splendid 
copy the scené would make. 

Before them, at irregular intervals, stood the 
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yourts, the gray felt looming wan in the dying 
light, the loose cloths flapping in the evening 
breeze. Beyond lay the purple shadow of the 
hills, crowned here and there by a mass of cloud, 
its edges touched by the sinking sun with linger- 
ing fire. 

Around them, in a wide semicircle, squatted 
the Kirghiz, the men listening to the talk of the 
returned raiders, the women gazing at the high- 
bred Russian girl as at a vision from another 


‘world, and holding their children between their 


knees to remind them of this—the flat faces, the 
glistening eyes, springing into sight or falling into 
shadow’as the firélight*leaped or sank. 

rom hehe left’ camctthie many sounds of the 
the eomink “Hight, mingled with ‘tHe acrid smell 
of the dung fires. 

A hush fell upon “all as one of the Kirghiz, 
having prostrated: himself before the khan, told 
the story of the baranta. It was a drowsy ’busi- 
ness, but the end made up for all. 4. 

“‘Behold now, O Khan, give order that we 
may obey ; give order, O Son of Ghenghiz, whose 
wisdom is boundless as the steppe, whose anger 
terrible as the bouran.’’ 

And the khan blinked in the firelight. ‘‘ Who 
had poisoned his naliphka, so that he could‘ not 
think?” 

Macintyre saw how it was, and hope revived, 
While the Kirghiz was droning out his oration, 
the Englishman muttered to the girl at his side: 
‘* Have you a knife or a pair of scissors ?”’ 

She sidled a little closer to him. The next 
moment his arms were free, and he felt her bare 
hand brush over his. Every nerve in his body 
tingled. Of course they were only comrades in 
danger, but—well, he was man and she was. 
woman. The Kirghiz droned on, trying to 
pierce the muddled wits of the khan, who sat 
blinking in the fire flicker. 

Presently the brute’s head nodded and his 
sheep-skin cap was tilted over his eyes. <A child 
laughed. 

Then the rage, cf the savage and the fire of the 
naliphka blazed out together. The khan leaped 
to his feet and glared around him, his-eyes roll- 
ing in the fire play. He flung his arm toward 
the prisoners, and shouted a guttural order. 

Three women started forward, but Macintyre 
was nearest and free. He leaped upon the khan, 
gripped him by the throat of his kalal and clap- 
ped a revolver to his ear. Then he aired his 
Turki : , 

‘‘Hear, men of the Issyk; the daughter of 
the Great White Presence will go into the yourt 
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of the khan—he and I have much to say. Let 
no man presume to draw near, or J will slay this 
one where he stands.”’ 

For a heart-throb the lives of the prisoners 
hung upon a thread. Then Macintyre nodded 
to the girl, who slipped into the yourt and drop- 
ped the flaps behind her. 

The khan stood passive ; to feel that rim of 
cold iron was wonderfully sobering. But when 
the girl had disappeared, he shook himself to- 
gether and laughed a thick laugh. 

‘* Ha,”’ he cried, ‘‘surely this also is a mighty 
khan ! Let us treat him as a brother. Set the 
ealdron and bring forth the sheep. Hasten, 
men of the Issyk, lest reproach fall upon our 
hospitality.”’ 

Macintyre never loosened his hold ; he watched 
with his soul in his eyes. 

Four men set up a great caldron and filled 
it from their water-skins. Two others heaped 
brushwood, dried fern and camel argols around 
it, and fired the heap. Another man dashed away 
toward the herd. Silence reigned in the great 
circle of watchers—they might have been statues 
but for their eyeballs rolling in the firelight. 

The scene fascinated Macintyre, and for a mo- 
ment he relaxed his vigilance. That was fatal. 
In a heart-beat the pistol was dashed from his 
hand, he was hurled to the ground, thrust head 
to knees and hands to feet, and so bound. Then 
two men carried him like a sheep toward the 
ealdron and dropped him down by the fire. 
The water was already beginning to hiss as the 
great pot heated. 

The crowd pressed in; they had often heard 
of a khan, when he came to power, thrusting a 
brother or an uncle into the boiling caldron ; 
now they were going to see it done, and they 
fought for a good place. The khan urged the 
men to pile on more fuel, and cursed the slow- 
ness of the fire. 
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Macintyre lay in torment; the cords cut into 
him, and the heat made them bite the deeper. 
The fire was eating into his flesh where the 
clothes were drawn tight by his doubled body. 
In the throb of his agony he caught himself 
wishing that burning wool did not smell so. 
The steam began to curl above the caldron, and 
he almost welcomed the idea that it suggested ; 
anything must be better than this dry torture. 

Suddenly a woman screamed. He could not: 
turn his head, but he knew the voice ; it was: 
Marie Borisovitch, who, drawn by the rumor of 
the crowd, had slipped from the yourt ; she saw 
and understood. 

With a supreme effort Macintyre dominated 
his body, and, though his voice was hoarse with 
agony, shouted out : 

‘* Marie, the revolver dropped inside the yourt-.. 
The horses are to the left. Fly !’’ 

The khan did not understand English, but the: 
tone was unmistakable; he roared an order- 
Two men stooped to raise Macintyre and thrust 
him into the boiling caldron; there was a 
sharp crack, and he on the right threw up his 
arms and fell forward, tearing at the fire with 
his hands. 

Then it seemed to Macintyre that the shot was 
echoed with a thousand reverberations ; the roar 
of thunder was in his ears ; the earth shook, and 
he knew no more. 

When he came to himself, Marie was laying 
cool bandages to his burns, and Yermak was 
holding a water-skin. 

A week later Macintyre got his papers and set 
out to ‘‘ shoot argali’’ in the Ala Tau. His last 
public appearance in Semipalatinsk was at the 
wedding of Marie Borisovitch and the lieutenant 
of Cossacks. But everybody knows what a 


furore his letters made when they appeared in 
the Daily Herald. 


THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 
HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 
II1.— THE METHODISTS. 


By FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART, D.D. 


THE Methodist is the largest Protestant de- 
nomination in America. The membership, which 
at the close of the Revolutionary War numbered 
15,000, has increased to 5,500,000, which in- 
‘cludes one-thirteenth of the entire population of 
the United States and one-third of the Prot- 
estant Church membership of the country. It 
has 34,000 ministers, 52,000 churches, valued at 
$135,000,000. In the number of ministers, of 
church organizations, of church buildings, and 
in the value of churches, the government census 
for 1890 places the Meth- 
odists in advance of all 
others, Catholic or Prot- 
estant. 

The intellectual, po- 
litical and spiritual de- 
velopment of the race 
has been through stages 
of advances and retreats, 
the good becoming bad 
to become better again. 
It has been the ten- 
dency of human insti- 
tutions, secular and re- 
ligious, to fall away from 
truth and virtue to be 
reformed, revolutioniz- 
ed, or supplanted by 
something better, for 
which they have pre- 
pared the way. Carlyle, 
with a pen dipped in 
gall, wrote truly of the 
intellectual littleness and 
moral corruption of the 
eighteenth century. The corruption had gotten 
into the Church. Faith was weak, love was 
cold, devotion was a frozen form. Many of 
the clergy, as well as laity, were indolent, sel- 
fish and sinful. Reform was needed, and it 
came. The most significant fact for good in 
England was the introduction of Methodism 
toward the middle of the century. Cardinal 
Manning, in an anniversary sermon, said : 
“Had it not been for John Wesley and his 
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preaching of justification by faith, no man can 
tell to what a depth of degradation England 
would have sunk.’’ Froude and others thought 
that if England had employed a loftier states- 
manship in the treatment of the American colo- 
nies, the United States might have remained loyal 
colonies instead of becoming a successful rival 
of the mother country. If the Church of Eng- 
land had treated the Wesleyan movement with 
as much wisdom as it has treated other ques- 
tions since, if it had possessed as much evan- 
gelical zeal and active 
benevolence as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church 
exhibits in some of the 
great cities, notably in 
New York, there would 
have been no Method- 
ism, but a quickening 
of the Established 
Church and the enor- 
mously increased growth 
of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. But the 
forms were not elastic 
enough to contain the 
enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of the Holy Club, 
the spiritual sense was 
not delicate enough to 
distinguish between faith 
and fanaticism, and the 
love of order would not 
tolerate such irregular- 
ities and rantings, and 
Wesleyanism in Eng- 
land and Methodism in America became a neces- 
sity. Mr. Wesley never intended that his soci- 
eties should be detached from the mother Church, 
and he himself remained a member and minister 
of the Church of England till the day of his death. 
' This great awakening would have found or- 
ganization under ordinarily wise leadership, but 
it crystallized into powerful Methodism under 
the most brilliant, wise and heroic leadership. 
The Wesleys, Whitefield and the men they gath- 


Notr.—The first paper in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; and the second of the 
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back and forth 
through the Amer- 
— ;, ; ican colonies 
hu tp es preaching to hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of people, bringing 
them up to the 
white heat of en- 


chys pF 


et lem! thusiasm by the 
i iil ii li i) Vm force of his elo- 
' UH} quence. In Phila- 


Hi IN fn mM delphia he preach- 
Bite 9) We soed every night in 
eye Bie the week and four 
il AW times on Sunday 
fe |i for a whole year, 
stirring that city 
religiously as per- 
haps it was never 
stirred. New York 
was charmed with 
him, Boston wert 
wild over him. Pro- 
fessors and stu- 
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ered about them in intellectual ability, 
in character, in spiritual purity and 
in flaming zeal, would have made their 
mark in any nation or age. Like al- 
most every reformation of Europe, this 
one was inspired and directed by uni- 
versity-bred men. John Wesley was 
an honor man in Oxford University, 
and the Holy Club, which was the 
beginning of Methodism, was formed 
at that institution, having as its mem- 
bers John and Charles Wesley, White- 
field and Morgan. 

Mr. Gladstone, in an address not 
very long ago, mentioned John Wes- 
ley as the most illustrious son of Ox- 
ford. Dr. Dobbin, of Dublin Univer- 
sity, says: ‘‘There were no Bible, 
tract, or missionary societies then to 
employ the church’s power and indi- 
cate its path of duty, But Wesley 
started them all. He wrote and printed 
books by the thousands ; he set on foot 
home and foreign missions. He awoke 
the world and church by his trumpet 
sound.’’ Whitefield was one of the 
most eloquent pulpit orators the Chris- : 
tian church has ever had. He went copyright by J. & R. Lamb, New York. 
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in the college campus at Harvard melted by his 
pathos, swayed by his genius. Perhaps no man 
of the century so aroused the religious thought 
and feeling of 
America as this 
flaming evan- 
gelist. The 
church, arous- 
ed by his ap- 
peals, gave 
birth to new 
institutions of 
education, of 
benevolence 
and religion. 
His co-workers 
founded Dart- 
mouth College, 
the Methodists 
of England, 
among them Lord Dartmouth, giving liberally 
to its foundation. He had an appointment to 
preach at Newburyport, Mass., at night. As the 
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hour for service drew near he felt unable to 
preach and lighting a candle started upstairs to 
retire. Turning around he stood on the stairs 
and preached his sermon to those who gathered 
about him till the candle burned down to the 
socket, and that night, by a breath from his 
Creator, the lamp of his earthly life went 
suddenly out. His dust rests in a New England 
village and that of the Wesleys sleeps in West- 
minister Abbey. Whitefield led the Calvinistic 
wing of Methodism, and though he and Mr. 
Wesley differed somewhat in theological opinion 
they were one in heart and purpose. 

Methodism would have been short lived had 
it not been for the executive ability of John 
Wesley. He organized the first class in 1739, 
the first society a year after, the first conference 
in 1742. He multiplied converts, societies and 
preachers marvelously. He founded one of the 
most potential literary bureaus ever known. He 
embodied the Sunday school idea before Sun- 
day schools were dreamed of. He opened the 
first free dispensary in the world. With the 
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exception of the branch led by Whitefield, John 
Wesley dominated absolutely everything con- 
nected with the temporal and spiritual interests 
of the societies in Great Britain for fifty years. 
He exercised the same absolute authority over 
the Wesleyan missions in America till the close 
of the Revolutionary War, when he advised their 
independence, but before doing so he sent them 
two superintendents and a constitution taken 
from the Church of England to govern the new 
church in the new world. 

In 1766 some plain Irish immigrants in New 
York City, who had been Wesleyans in the old 
country, started a class in a little one story house 
in Park Place, the residence of Philip Embury, 
who preached to them. The crowds made it 
necessary to go to the old rigging loft on Horse 
and Cart Street (No. 120 William Street). In 
1768, Wesley Chapel, the first Methodist Church 
in America, was built on the site of the John 
Street Methodist Episcopal. About the same 
time Robert Strawbridge, an Irishman, organ- 
ized a Methodist society and built a church in 
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Frederick County, Maryland. At the first General 
Conference, held in Baltimore, December 24th, 
1784, the Wesleyan mission became the Meth- 
odist Episcopal 
Church. = Mr. 
Wesley had or- 
dained Thom- 
as Coke to the 
superintend- 
ency of his dis- 
ciples, with in- 
structions to 
ordain Francis 
Asbury to a 


joint superin- 
tendency. The 
first | General 


Conference re- 
ceived Thomas 
Coke as_ its 
bishop and elected and set apart Francis 
Asbury to the Episcopacy. Bishop Asbury 
became one of the most superb and ‘heroic char- 
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acters in the Christian Church 
of America. In 1786, in Vir- 
ginia, Bishop Asbury organized 
the first Sunday school in the 
United States. The Methodist 
Episcopal was the first Church 
to recognize the Constitution of 
the United States and to pledge 
loyalty to it. : 
The Methodist Episcopal is 
the largest branch of Method- 
ism. It has 16,000 ministers, 
25,000 churches, and 2,700,000 
members. There are 3,000,000 
in its Sunday school, and 
2,000,000 in its young people’s 
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for the education of the blacks 
and poor whites of the South. 
Its educational institutions have 
an endowment of $14,000,000, 
and are attended by over 40,000 
students. Its periodicals are 
ably edited and _ extensively 
circulated, and efficient organ- 
izations are employed for every 
department of benevolent work. 

John Wesley put a strong 
abolition paragraph in his dis- 
cipline. The agitation of the 
slavery question divided the 
Church, and in 1844 the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South 
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organization, called 
the Epworth League. 
Its publishing house 
has a net capital of 
$3,400,000, whose 
profits are in the 
neighborhood of 
$200,000 a year. Its 
Missionary Society 
expends $1,250,000 
annually. Its Church 
Extension Society 
has $1,000,000 — of 
endowment, and 
builds a new church 
in the United States 
morning, noon and 
night of every day 
in the year. Its 
Freedman’s Aid and 
Educational Society 
has spent since the 


war about $4,000,000 
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was formed. It has 6,000 ministers, 13,500 
churches, and some 1,400,000 communicants. It 
has a large publishing house at Nashville, Tenn., 
has excellent colleges and seminaries, has vigor- 
ous missionary and other benevolent societies, 
and is one of the most rapidly increasing bodies 
in the country. The 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church has had no 
more eloquent preach- 
er or wise and pure 
man than Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson, and 
the Church South no 
abler or better man 
than Bishop George 
Foster Pierce. At the 
Centennial Methodist 
Conference, held in 
Baltimore in 1884, 
Bishop Foster made 
the following reference 
to these two great men: 
*‘For more than fifty 
years their fame has 
shone with  increas- 
ing brightness. Each 
for more than a score 
of years stood the 
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undisputed leader of his Church. They were 
born the same year. Pierce chose the law, 
Simpson the practice of medicine. Each at the 
end of two years entered the ministry. Each 
was a member of the General Conference of 1844, 
at which the Church was divided. Simpson was 
made a college presi- 
dent, so was Pierce. 
Both were elected to 
the office of bishop. 
Bishop Pierce, at the 
nomination of Bishop 
Simpson, was appoint- 
ed {o preach at this 
hour the opening ser- 
mon, and Bishop 
Simpson was desig- 
nated as his alternate. 
Recently, within a few 
days of each other, 
they died in the sev- 
enty-fourth year of 
their age.”’ 

The other branches 
of the Methodist fam- 
ily in this country are 
the Union. American 
Methodist Episcopal. 
the African Methodist 
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Episcopal, the Africa Union Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion, the Meth- 
odist Protestant, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the Congregational 
Methodist, the Congregational 
Methodist (colored), the New Con- 
gregational Methodist, the Zion 
Union Apostolic, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal, the Primitive 
Methodist, the Free Methodist, the 
Independent Methodist, the Evan- 
gelist Missionary. 

Matthew Arnold once said to us 
that he had been told in Boston 
that the reason the Methodist was 
the largest Protestant denomina- 
tion in the United States was be- 
cause it had so many negroes in 
it, and he believed the statement. 
We corrected the mistake, and 
informed him that there was an- 
other church that had a large 
number of colored members. The 
Methodists have 1,180,000 colored, 
and 4,300,000 white members. 

Kings have built cities to per- 
petuate their names or glory, gen- 
: erals have founded empires to 

JOHN STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. gratify their ambition, but the 
ON THE SITE OF THE FIRST CHURCH ERECTED BY THE METHODIST SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 
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built the great nation. The 
founders of Methodism in 
England and Americanever 
dreamed of the magnitude 
of the structure they were 
building. They oniy de- 
sired to love God and serve 
their fellowmen, and in so 
doing they built a great 
church. 

Methodist theology has 
always expressed a deep 
sense of the enormity of 
sin. The first Methodist 
society had its erigin in 
the fear of hell. It is ex- 
pressly stated that the eight 
or ten persons who came to 
Mr. Wesley in London and 
formed the first class did 
so to learn how ‘‘to flee 
from the wrath to come 
which they saw continually 
hanging over their heads.”’ 
Fear of hell started the first 
class in America. A wom- 
an rushed into a room in 
New York where some men 
were playing cards and 
said, ‘‘ We are all going to 
hell together,’ and called 
upon Philip Embury, who 
was present, to preach to 
them. In answer to her 
appeal he organized the 
first Methodist Church in 
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greatest institu- 
tions and empires 
of the world have 
been founded by 
men unconscious- 
ly in the simple 
discharge of duty. 
Those who came 
over in the May- 
flower did not 
come to build the 
greatest nation 
the world ever 
knew. They only 
came to love and ; : = 
serve God, and in Copyright by J. & R. Lamb, New York. 
doing that they INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S M. E. CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
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FROM AN OLD PRINT. 
membership on probation in the Methodist 
Church. An article in the discipline which 
has remained from the beginning reads : ‘‘ There 
is only one condition previously required of 
those who desire admission into these societies ; 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come and 
to be saved from their sins.’’ At the present 
time there is almost an universal temptation to 
put a light estimate on the enormity of sin, to 
count it a weakness, a hereditary infirmity, a 
fault to be apologized for, with little personal 
responsibility, and little or no danger awaiting 
itin the future. Methodists have not escaped this 
temptation. Though the 
sinfulness of sin is be- 
lieved intellectually it 
does not rest on the 
conscience as it used to 
and is not emphasized 
in the pulpit as in early 
days, and when it is -- 
emphasized and its pen- 
alties are threatened lay- 
men wriggle in their 
pews and show their 
resistance to that kind 
of preaching. Many 
Methodist churches do 
not hear a sermon on 
the penalties of sin once 
a year. They used to 
be referred to nearly 
every Sunday. This 
deep sense of the vile- 
ness and danger of sin 
led naturally to an ex- 
alted conception of the 
Divinity of Christ, of 
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the power of His atone- 
ment, and of His wil- 
lingness to justify and 
regenerate the soul in 
answer to simple faith. 
The early preachers 
awoke the conscience of 
their hearers to the guilt 
of sin and then offered 
them a free and full sal- 
me ——' vation. They told the 
HH people God had not 
elected any of them to 
damnation, but that any 
who would might come 
to Him, and that if they 
refused to come and 
were lost they would 
have only themselves to blame. From the dark 
background of sin these pioneer preachers turned 
to the sweetest, warmest, freest, divinest love that 
was ever preached, and tens of thousands, in 
answer to their appeals, crowded the mourners’ 
benches and became instantaneous converts of 
the new faith. The sense of the guilt and 
danger of sin made the founders of Methodism 
desire to get entirely away from it. They 
learned the doctrine of holiness from the 
Moravians, they professed it and incorporated it 
into the faith of the societies, and it has remained 
as a distinctive doctrine of the denomination 
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ever since. Every minister on being received 
into a conference has to declare his belief in this 
doctrine and profess to have found the blessing 
of entire sanctification or to promise earnestly to 
seek after it. This distinctive doctrine is not 
preached very often in the pulpits to-day. Few 
people profess it, a fewer number live it. The 
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appointed collectors, each having about a dozen 
. persons to look after. Then these men collected 
for the current expenses of the societies. For 
-convenience the members of the classes were 
‘called.together once a week to settle with their 
leaders. The theology of these converts was a 
life, a fire, and at these class meetings the mem- 
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wise emphasis of the doctrine would be of ad- 
vantage to the church. 

Testimony has been a powerful factor in the 
success of the Wesleyan movement. The class 
meeting which has been peculiar to Methodism 
was an accident. John Wesley needed money 
to pay the debt on his chapel in Bristol, so he 


bers, after having paid their dues, told of their 
knowledge of sins forgiven and of an in-dwelling 
Christ, and the time was given up to song and 
prayer, and especially to testimony. The effect 
of the class meeting in the foundation and 
growth of the new movement can never be cal- 
culated. Attendance upon them until compara- 
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tively recent years has ‘been a condition of 
Church membership. The decline of the class 
meeting is a sad feature of Methodism to-day. 
The Christian Endeavor Society, which is one of 
the significant religious facts of the century, has 
as its central idea that of testimony, and over two 
million young people take a pledge of loyalty to 
it. It is employing the idea which the class 
meeting incarnates. The class meeting must be 
restored to its just place in the notice and affec- 
tion of the members if the Church would con- 
tinue to enjoy its signal prosperity. 

Lay preaching has had much to do with the 
success of Methodism. Wesley appointed Max- 
well and other laymen to care for the local so- 
cieties in his absence. He gave them authority 
to teach the Scriptures, but not to preach. Hear- 
ing that Maxwell was preaching in London, 
Wesley hastened to the city to put a stop to 
such irregularity. Wesley’s mother cautioned 
him not to silence Maxwell, and listening to 
him himself, he became convinced that he was 
divinely called, and licensed him to preach, 
calling him his ‘‘lay helper.’’ Thus, at the be- 
ginning, necessity compelled Wesley to appoint 
aministry upon the authority of a divine call 
rather than that of the touch of the fingers of 
clay, and to revive the priesthood of the people, 
so potential in every period of the history of the 
Church. There are many local preachers in Meth- 
odism to-day ; but, partly because of the greater 
supply of traveling preachers, and partly because 
of the increased secular demands upon the lay- 
men, they are not used so much as formerly, nor 
as much as would be of advantage to the Church. 
Until comparatively recently the preachers have 
ruled the Methodist Church, but laymen now sit 
in the legislative bodies. of the Church, and it 
will not be long before there will be equal lay 
and clerical representation in the General Con- 
ference, as there should be. Afterward Mr. 
Wesley ordained men to administer the sacra- 
ments and to superintend the work of the 
Church. He ordained Dr. Coke, and Bishop 
Coke ordained Bishop Asbury, and he others. 
As Wesley was a presbyter in the Church of 
England, it is presumed that whatever regularity 
the ministry of that church possessed, the Meth- 
odist ministry has. But while it does not over- 
look the laying on of human hands, it prizes 
most the laying on of spirit hands. Methodism 
owes much to the greatness and purity of its 

bishops and superintendents, and to the ability 
and consecration of its itinerant ministry. As 
7 inet other denominations, the Methodist 


inistry js as capable, as unselfish, as conse- 
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crated and as efficient as ever before in the his- 
tory of the Church. The members of the Church 
are as true, pure, loyal and efficient as in former 
days. The itineracy which has served Method- 
ism so well in the past will likely be modified so 
as to allow a pastor a longer term in his charge. 
The work in the great cities demands the change, 

which cannot come too soon. 

Woman’s influence in the foundation and 
growth of Methodism cannot be computed. 
John Wesley’s mother early set him apart for 
the ministry. Whitefield’s work in England 
would have been well-nigh valueless had it not 
been for the sympathy of Lady Huntingdon, 
who gave her money and her time to build 
scores of Methodist chapels, educational and 
benevolent institutions, and at her death left 
$500,000 for the support of the institutions 
which she had founded. A woman started the 
first Methodist Society in America. As in other 
denominations, women have furnished two-thirds 
of the membership and audiences of the Church. 
From the beginning till now woman has been 
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allowed and exhorted to exercise the largest lib- 
erty in prayer and testimony and song in the 
meetings. She can be a steward, a class leader, 
a Sunday school superintendent, but cannot be 
an ordained preacher. If the majority only of 
the members of the local churches, of the an- 
nual conferences, of the General Conference, as 
expressed by ballot had been required, she 
would have been admitted as a delegate to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Methodist women of recent years have 
organized home and foreign missionary societies 
which have met with marvelous success. <A 
representative of one of these societies—a woman 
medical missionary—performed a critical opera- 
tion successfully upon the wife of Earl Li Hung 
Chang, in recognition of which he built a hos- 
pital in China. 

Hearty singing has been a characteristic of 
Methodism. In every revolution of church and 
state the poet appears with the statesman and 
general to sing the truth. It is difficult to tell 
whether the hymns of Charles Wesley, or the 
sermons and statesmanship of John Wesley, were 
more potential in the formation of Methodism. 
Charles Wesley was a genuine poet. He wrote 
6,000 hymns, 308 of which appear in the official 
hymn-book of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
No complete hymnal in any denomination could 
be found which did not include one or more of 
his poems. His ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
has perhaps been more widely sung than any 
other in the English language. Handel set some 
of his most beautiful music to a number of Wes- 
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ley’s hymns. Art and instru- 
ments of music demanded by 
a refined taste when they help 
congregational singing are a 
blessing ; when they becéme 
a substitute for it they are 
a curse. Scarcely anything 
would sa enrich Methodism 
as a return to the old-fash- 
ioned, lusty congregational 
singing of the past. 

Methodism born in a re- 
vival has always been a re- 
vival church. Its membership 
has been increased very little 
by immigration—almost en- 
tirely by converts from the 
altar. It has always cher- 
ished the Sunday school, and 
now receives large numbers 
from that department into 
church communion. 

John Wesley put a total abstinence para- 
graph in the discipline which has remained till 
now. In Wesley’s time public sentiment was 
about universally against it. Not all the Wes- 
leyan ministers in England to-day regard it, 
not all the Methodist. laymen in America regard 
it, but all of the preachers and most of the lay- 
men in America do totally abstain from the use 
of strong drink. 

The rapid numerical increase of Methodism 
has been because it has sought and found the 
common people. The two Wesleys were poor 
sons of a poor village rector. Whitefield’s 
household goods were levied upon by an officer 
to satisfy a debt contracted in behalf of his orp!.an- 
age. With a few exceptions the nobility paid 
no attention to the Wesleyans, unless it was to 
pity or make fun of them. They had no state 
influence, it was against them. They had no- 
where else to go but to the prisons, the factories, 


the mines, and the poor people for their audiences 


and converts. No men ever went more happily 
to their task. In America the apprentices soon 
became proprietors, the clerks and hired hands 
the owners of establishments, the children of the 
plain people the stars in the learned professions. 
And Methodism, in saving the plain people, 
soon became rich in money, in talent and 
culture, as well as in the multitudes of the poor. 
Ulysses S: Grant and other eminent men of the 
country were the poor children of pioneer Meth- 
odist homes. 

Methodism includes in its membership Presi- 
dent McKinley, from his boyhood a loyal com- 
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municant ; senators, Congressmen, governors, 
judges, scholars, men eminent in all the learned 
professions, millionaires, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the poorest people in the humblest parts 
of the humblest towns in the country. Its 
mission is to everybody-—high and low, rich and 
poor. 
' We do not believe the oft-repeated statement 
that the church is losing its hold upon the 
masses. The best hold most denominations 
have is upon the masses, and it is their hope 
and glory that it is so. Methodism has a strong 
grip upon the common people. Of the 
5,500,000 of its members in this country, less 
than 100,000 belong to the classes, leaving 
5,4000,000 who belong to the common people, 
which does not indicate any great loss of hold 
upon the masses. If the constituency of a 
church is three times its enrolled membership, 
as is generally calculated, then the Methodist 
constituency of this country alone includes one- 
seventh of the entire Anglo-Saxon population of 
the globe, and comes in sight of a new century 
weighted with a responsibility that has seldom 
rested upon any institution. 

Methodism claims no monopoly of truth or 
wisdom, or holiness. It recognizes truth, and 
faith, and love, in all denominations. It has 
siven some things to other denominations, other 
things it has received from them. Its aim has 
been and is now to take some of the fire of God 
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and kindle the flame of divine love in human 
hearts, to honor God, and save men. 


Something of an idea of the architectural and 
decorative aspects of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America may be gained from the few 
interior and exterior views given with this arti- 
cle. It would, of course, be impossible to present 
views of all the beautiful church edifices and 
their interiors, and the few printed have been se- 
lected at random. There are many beautiful 
buildings in the denomination, and some are 
elaborately and tastefully decorated. Among 
these may be mentioned Christ Church, Pitts- 
burg; Elm Park Church, Scranton; and St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, New York; with many 
others in all of the great cities of the country. In 
Trinity M. E. Church, of Denver, Colo., there is a 
beautiful angel font, designed after the work of the 
famous Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, a picture 
of which is shown on page 193. Then in St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, of Newark, N. J., is the 
largest stained-glass figure window in America, 
its only rival being the immense traceried light 
in the east chancel wall of Tintern Abbey, Eng- 
land. This great window in Newark, which is 
given on page 200, depicts St. Paul preaching on 
Mars Hill. The grouping of so many figures is 
strangely suggestive of a great multitude of 
listeners who are not seen in the picture, but 
nevertheless seem to be there. 
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Kiss ME and go ; it were better 
For reasons we both comprehend ; 
Better we broke from the fetter 
And brought the romance to an end, 
Yes, better our passion to smother, 
Bowing our heads to the blow; 
We were bound to part some day or other, 
$0 kiss me and go. 


Six weeks or so’s crying and fretting, 
Six months’ sentimental regret, 

While you practise the art of forgetting, 
And then you will wholly forget. 

The fates, dear, the stars in their courses, 
Have silently ordered it s0 ; 

We must yield to superior forces, 
So kiss me and go. 


A truce to the idle contritions 
That harrow one’s heart to the core; 

We each have our soaring ambitions— - 
Together we never could soar. 

A truce to the tears that are flowing, 
God speed you, my love, on your way; 


Now kiss me and 
No. 


What! you are going ! 
Kiss me and stay. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


VALENTINE’s Day is now almost everywhere 
a most degenerated festival, the only observance 
of any note consisting merely of the sending of 
jocular anonymous letters to parties whom one 
wishes to quiz, and this confined very much to the 
humbler classes. The approach of the day is 
now heralded by ‘the appearance in store 
windows of vast numbers of missives calculated 
for use on this occasion, each generally consist- 
ing of a single sheet of paper, on which is seen 
some ridiculous colored caricature of the male or 
female figure, with a few burlesque verses 
below. More rarely, the print is of a sen- 
timental kind, such as a view of Hymen’s altar, 
with a pair yndergoing initiation into wedded 
happiness before it, while Cupid flutters above, 
and hearts transfixed with his darts decorate the 
corners. Maid servants and young fellows inter- 
change such epistles with each other on the 14th 
of February, no doubt conceiving that the joke is 
amazingly good ; and generally the newspapers 
do not fail to record that the postmen delivered 
so many hundred thousand more letters on that 
day than they do in general. Such is nearly 
the whole extent of the observances now peculiar 
to St. Valentine’s Day. 

At no remote period it was very different. 
Ridiculous letters were unknown ; and, if letters 
of any kind were sent, they contained only a 
courteous profession of attachment from some 
young man to some young maiden, honeyed with 
a few compliments to her various perfections, 
and expressive of a hope that his love might mect 
with return. But the true proper ceremony of 
St. Valentine’s Day was the drawing of a kind of 
lottery, followed by ceremonies not much unlike 
what is gencrally called the game of forfeits. 
Misson, a learned traveler of the early part of 
the last century, gives apparently a correct ac- 
count of the principal ceremonial of the day. 
“On the eve of St. Valentine’s Day,’’ he says, 
‘the young folks in England and Scotland, by a 
very ancient custom, celebrate a little festival. 
An equal number of maids and bachelors get 
together, and then write their true or some feigned 
name upon separate billets, which they roll up, 
and draw by way of lots, the maids taking the 
men’s hilets, and men the maids’; so that 
each of the young men lights upon a girl that he 
calls his ralentine, and each of the girls upon a 
young man which she calls hers. By this means 
each has two valentines; but the man sticks 


faster to the valentine that has fallen to him than 
to the valentine to whom he is fallen. Fortune 
having thus divided the company into so many 
couples, the valentines give balls and treats to 
their mistresses, wear their billets several days 
upon their bosoms or sleeves, and this little 
sport often ends in love.”’ 

In that curious record of domestic life in Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles II., Pepys’s Diary, 
we find some notable illustrations of this old 
custom. It appears that married and single 
were then alike liable to be chosen as a valen- 
tine, and that a present was invariably and nec- 
essarily given to the chosing party. Mr. Pepys 
enters in his diary, on Valentine’s Day, 1667: 
‘This morning came up to my wife’s bedside (I 
being up dressing myself) little Will Mercer to be 
her valentine, and brought her name written 
upon blue paper in gold letters, done by him- 
self, very pretty ; and we were both well pleased 
with it. But I am also this year my wife’s 
valentine, and it will cost me £5; but that I 
must have laid out if we had not been valen- 
tines.’ Twodays after, he adds: ‘‘I find that 
Mrs. Pierce’s little girl is my valentine, she 
having drawn me: which I was not sorry for, it 
easing me of something more that I must have 
given to others. But here I do first observe the 
fashion of drawing mottoes as well as names, so 
that Pierce. who drew my wife, did draw*also a 
motto, and this girl drew another for me. 
What mine was, I forget; but my wife’s was 
‘Most courteous and most fair,’ which, as it 
may be used, or an anagram upon each namie, 
might be very pretty.” Noticing, soon after- 
ward, the jewels of the celebrated Miss Stuart, 
who became Duchess of Richmond, he says: 
‘The Duke of York, being once her valentine, 
did give her a jewel of about £800; and my 
Lord Mandeville, her valentine this year, a ring 
of about £300.’ These presents were undoubt- 
edly given in order to relieve the obligation 
under which the being drawn as valentines had 
placed the donors. In February, 1668, Pepys 
notes as follows: ‘‘This evening my wife did 
with great pieasure shew me her stock of jewels, 
increased by the ring she hath made lately, as 
my valentine’s gift this year, a Turkey-stone set 
with diamonds. With this, and whet she had, 
she reckons that she hath above one hundred 
and fifty pounds’ worth of jewels of one kind or 
other; and I am glad of it, for it is fit the 
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wretch should have something to content herself 
with.’ The reader will understand wretch to 
be used as a tern of endearment. 
Notwithstanding the practice of  reliering, 
there seems to have been a disposition to believe 
that the person drawn as a valentine had some 
considerable likelihood of becoming the associate 
of the party in wedlock. At least, we may 
suppose that this idea would be gladly and 
easily arrived at, where the party so drawn was 
at all eligible from other considerations. There 
was, it appears, a prevalent notion amongst the 
common people, that this was the day on which 
the birds selected their mates. They seemed to 
have imagined that an influence was inherent 
in the day, which rendered in some degree 
binding the lot or chance by which any youth 
or maid was now led to fix his attention on 
a person of the opposite sex. It was supposed, 
for instance, that the first unmarried person of 
the other sex whom one met on St. Valentine’s 
morning in walking abroad, was a destined wife 
or a destined husband. Thus Gray makes a 
rural dame remark: _ 
‘Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 
. Learly rose just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away : 

A-field I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should housewives do). 


Thee first I spied—and the first swain we sce, 
In spite of fortune shall our true love be.”’ 


A forward miss in the Connoisseur, a series of 
essays published in 1754-6, thus adverts to 
other notions with respect to the day: ‘‘ Last 
Friday was Valentine’s Day, and the night be- 
fore I got five bay-leaves and pinned four of 
them to the four corners of my pillow, and the 
fifth to the middle ; and then, if I dreamt of my 
sweetheart, Betty said we should be married be- 
fore the year was out. But to make it more 
sure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the 
yolk, and filled it with salt ; and when I went to 
bed, ate it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it. We also wrote our lovers’ 
names upon bits of paper, and rolled them up 
in clay, and put them into water ; and the first 
that rose up was to be our valentine. Would 
you think it?—Mr. Blossom was my man. I 
lay ca-bed and shut my eyes all the morning, till 
he came to our house ; for I would not have seen 
anot her man before him for all the world.” 

St. Valentine’s Day is alluded to by Shake- 
speare and by Chaucer, and also by the poet 
Lydgate (who died in 1440). One of the earliest 
known writers of valentines, or poetical amorous 
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addresses for this day, was Charles Duke of Or- 
leans, who was taken at the Battle of Agincourt. 
Drayton, a poet of Shakespeare’s time, full of 
great but almost unknown beauties, wrote thug 
charmingly : 
TO HIS VALENTINE, 
“Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth chose a mate, 
This day’s St. Valentine’s ; 
For that good bishop’s sake 
Get up, and let us see, 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns. 


“But lo! in happy hour, 
The place wherein she lies, 
In yonder climbing tower 
Gilt by the glittering rise ; 
Oh, Jove! that in a shower, 
As once that thunderer did, 
When he in drops lay hid, 
That I could her surprise ! 


‘Her canopy I’ll draw, 
With spangled plumes bedight, 
No mortal ever saw 
So ravishing a sight ; 
That it the gods might awe, 
And powerfully transpierce 
The globy universe, 
Out-shooting every light. 


“My lips I'll softly lay 
Upon her heavenly cheek, 
Dyed like the dawning day, 
As polish’d ivory sleek ; 
And in her ear I’ll say, 
‘Ob, thou bright morning star! 
’Tis I that come so far, 
My valentine to seek.’ 


“ Fach little bird, this tide, 
Doth choose her loved peer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year, 
As nature is their guide ; 
So may we two be true 
This year, nor change for new, 
Ag turtles coupled were. 
“Tet’s laugh at them that choose 
Their valentines by lot; 
To wear their names that use, 
Whom idly they have got. 
Such poor choice we refuse, 
St. Valentine befriend ; 
We thus this morn may spend, 
Else, Muse, awake her not.” 


Donne, another poet of the same age, remark- 
able for rich though scattered beauties, writes an 
epithalamium on the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth to Frederick Count Palatine of the 
Rhine—the marriage which gave the present 
royal family to the throne—and which took 
place on St. Valentine’s Day, 1614. The open- 
ing is fine: 
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“Hail, Bishop Valentine! whose day thie is; 
All the air is thy diocese ; 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners ; 
Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove ; 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the haleyon— 
This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 
This day which might inflame thyself, old Valen- 
tine !? 


The origin of these peculiar observances of St. 
Valentine’s Day is a subject of some obscurity. 
The saint himself, who was a priest of Rome, 
martyred in the third century,* seems to have 
had nothing to do with the matter, beyond the 
accident of his day being used for the purpose. 
Mr. Douce, in his Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
says: ‘‘It was the practice in ancient Rome, 
during a greater part of the month of February, 
to celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts in 
honor of Pan and Juno, whence the latter deity 
was named Februata, Februalis and Februlla. 
On this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, 


* Valentine met a sad death, being first beaten with 
clubs and then beheaded. The greater part of his re- 
mains are preserved in the Church of St. Praxedes at 
Rome, where a gate (now the Porta del Popolo) was 
formerly named from him Porta Valentini. 


oR Ske. 
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‘¢ Here we are,’’ I remarked, judiciously stir- 
ring up my friend B. from the bottom of our hi- 
bitka, where he was lying in that semi-comatose 
state which two days’ and nights’ continuous 
jolting over bad roads is apt to induce. ‘‘ Here 
is our hunting-ground, and this is the ‘ Great 
Bear Land.’ ” 

That part of the great Archangel and St. Peters- 
burg track on which we were driving lay along a 
somewhat elevated ridge commanding an ex- 
tended view over the plains on either side. As 
we surmounted the brow of the hill, we could 
see about five miles off on the northeast the 
glimmer of a white expanse of unbroken snow, 
which we knew was the great Lake Onega ; while 
on our right, to the east and south, stretched 
away to the low horizon a vast wilderness of 
pine and birch forest, dusky green and gray, 
without a sign of human habitation ; the home 
of the lynx and the bear, the capercailzie and 
the blackcock. 
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the names of young women were put into a box, 
from which they were drawn by the men as 
chance directed. The pastors of the early Chris- 
tian church, who, by every possible means, en- 
deavored to eradicate the vestiges of pagan su- 
perstitions, and chiefly by some commutations 
of their forms, substituted, in the present in- 
stance, the names of particular saints instead of 
those of the women ; and as the festival of the 
Lupercalia had commenced about the middle of 
February, they appear to have chosen St. Valen- 
tine’s Day for celebrating the new feast, because 
it occurred nearly at the same time. This is, in 
part, the opinion of a learned and rational com- 
piler of the Lives of the Saints, the Rev. Alban 
Butler. It should seem, however, that it was 
utterly impossible to extirpate altogether any 
ceremony to which the common people had been 
much accustomed—a fact which it were easy to 
prove in tracing the origin of various other pop- 
ular superstitions. And, accordingly, the out- 
line of the ancient ceremonies was preserved, but 
modified by some adaptation to the Christian 
system. It is reasonable to suppose, that the 
above practice of choosing mates would gradu- 
ally become reciprocal in the sexes, and that all 
persons so chosen would be called Valentines, 
from the day on which the ceremony took 
place.”’ 


RUSSIA. 


We were approaching the post station of Osta, 
standing on the river of that name, which, with 
the Oat, the Vodlitsa and the Megra, endeavors 
ineffectually to drain the marshes lying south of 
the Onega Lake, and carries down to it each 
spring and summer a considerable quantity of 
timber and firewood, cut in these districts, and 
floated on by the Seir River and the Ladoga 
Canal toSt. Petersburg. Further south again, the 
rivers turn eastward and find an outlet into the 
Bielozero, or White Lake, one of the links in 
that great chain of lakes, rivers and canals 
known as the Mariensky system, and through 
which the barges laden with the produce of Si- 
beria and the great grain-growing districts of the 
Upper Volga, find their way without a single 
transhipment into the waters of the Neva. 

Fortunately for the vast and sparsely popu- 
lated Empire of Russia, it possesses facilities for 
water communication probably greater than 
those of any other country. A line of rail now 
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joins Rybinsk on the Volga to the Nicholas, 
Moscow and St. Petersburg railway, but it is in- 
capable of forwarding the immense mass of goods 
that accumulates there every spring on the open- 
ing of navigation, and the water system still 
competes successfully with it. 

But to return to Osta. The 375 versts (250 
miles) from St. Petersburg had been covered in 
forty-four hours, including stoppages. We had 
chartered a sledge with a hood to keep off the 
wind and snow, known technically as a kibitka 
(literally, ‘‘tent’’); we had disposed our bags, 
gun cases and provision baskets artistically 
along the bottom, and spread a cushion of hay 
on the top of them ; laid our rugs and shoubas 
(fur cloaks) over all; and passing Schliisselburg, 
the old bone of contention between the Swedes 
and Russians, at night, had done the first 240 
versts to Ladeinoe Pole, a small town which 
stands uncomfortably shivering in the middle of 
a wind-swept plain, easily enough in twenty-four 
hours, 

Here our troubles began. The road, which had 
been so far broad and level, became hilly and ir- 
regular, broken up into great ukhabs, or deep 
transverse furrows, a peculiar phenomenon of a 
much-used sledge road, causing the sledge to 
pitch like a ship at sea, and not unfrequently 
producing a similar result on the internal econ- 
omy of the traveler, while it was so narrow that 
our team had to be harnessed ‘unicorn,’ or 
‘‘goose-fashion,’’ as it is termed in the country. 

The horses, however, are uncommonly strong, 

wiry little animals, with straight shoulders and 
plain heads, but good quarters and capital legs, 
and can do a forty-mile stretch without appar- 
ent fatigue, returning the same day. The rate 
charged on the post roads is fixed by govern- 
ment tariff at three to four copccks per verst for 
each horse all over Russia ; so that our troika, or 
team of three, cost something under eight cents 
per mile. The tackle used is invariably a con- 
fused tangle of rotten rope, occasioning endless 
breakdowns, and calling forth the most repre- 
hensible language from the driver. Horses of a 
reflective turn of mind must certainly be puzzled 
to account for the curious mixture of familiar 
endearment and gross dbuse, in which they are 
addressed all over the world ; and in the copi- 
ousness and variety of his vocabulary, the Rus- 
sian yeruchik is by no means behind the Amer- 
ican stage driver, or even the London cabby. 
At the last post station we had picked up a 
somewhat scratch team. 

It was not long before we galloped into Osta. 

Sure enough, there are old Feodor and young 
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Matyan Petrovich waiting for us, both old friends 
and fine specimens of the Olonetz peasant—the 
former a middle-sized, broad-shouldered man of 
sixty, with long, gray hair and beard, and face 
like an aged Apostle, with an eye like a hawk, 
and awiry frame untired by the longest and 
hardest day on snow-shoes; the latter a tall, 
straight, smart young fellow of twenty-nine, the 
worthy son of his father, Pietr Matyanof, to 
whose house we were going, and who had in his 
time been in at the death of over two hun- 
dred bears. 

Swallowing a hasty meal, we transferred our 
traps into the little country sledges that the men 
had brought, and each packing himself in one, 
left the post road just as the sun was setting, 
and drove away in a southerly direction for 
Shimozero, full of hope. The distance was only 
forty-five versts, but the track was heavy, and it 
was nearly midnight when, after what seemed 
an almost interminable drive through mysterious 
pine forests and over wide frezen lakes, we drew 
up at the door of a low cottage, where our 
thumping only evoked a savage response of 
barks and growls from the bear-dogs within. 
Presently lights appeared, and the jovial, rubi- 
cund visage of old Matyanof, beaming with joy 
at our arrival, and welcoming us to his best 
apartment. After shaking hands a dozen times 
all round, the indispensable samovar was pro- 
duced, and over a cup of tea and a pipe we sat 
far into the night, discussing the chances of 
aport, till at length, with the satisfactory assur- 
ance that there had never been more bears in the 
country, our hosts all shook hands once more 
and departed, leaving us to spread out our rugs 
over a heap of fresh straw, and sleep the sleep of 
the just. 

After breakfast the next morning we went 
out to make our first acquaintance with Olonetz 
snow-shocing ; and the dexterity of the peasants 
in this district was almost a revelation. The 
Russian snow-shoe has nothing in common with 
the Canadian raquette, but is a long, thin strip of 
well-seasoned birchwood, about seven fect long by 
four inches wide, curving upward like a skate in 
front, and with a slight longitudinal groove along 
the centre of the under surface, which gives a 
grip on the snow when going up hill. It is fast- 
ened to the foot by a Icather strap passing over 
the toe, and a birch-bark withy round the heel. 
On these shoes the Olonetz peasant almost lives 
during the winter—shooting down the steepest 
hills, scaling the most difficult slopes, and trav- 
ersing the thickest and most broken forest with 
an ease that seems well-nigh miraculous.  Run- 
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ning, or rather skating, on snow-shoes in an open 
and hilly country, with a slight crust on the 
snow, is one of the most exhilarating forms of 
exercise possible. The work falls chiefly on the 
muscles of the back and thighs, the shoe being 
allowed to work freely from the ball of the foot, 
but not lifted from the ground ; over the flat, 
four or five versts an hour is considered good 
going for a long distance, though on a spurt con- 
siderably more can be done. The double shuffle 
which old Feodor used to develop on occasion 
filled us with envy and admiration. Snow- 
shoeing down-hill, however, is the ‘‘cream”’ of 
the sport. A few quick steps launch you into 
space, and bringing your shoes parallel, leaning 
slightly forward, swaying your body to meet the 
inequalities of the ground, and guiding yourself 
with a long stick—provided with a knob at one 
end for propulsion against the snow, and a hook 
at the other with which you may ‘“‘ hang on”’ to 
any handy tree when ascending a hill—down 
you shoot with ever-increasing velocity, and a 
delightful feeling of the absence of all effort, till 
your momentum dies gradually away on the 
plain below. 

But getting back again is a different matter, 
and on a slippery slope an awful conviction of 
impotence comes over the beginner when he 
pants about half-way up, ‘‘blown’’ with his ex- 
ertions, and feels that just at the critical point his 
shoes are beginning to slip from under him, and 
that he will be carried down again in an igno- 
minious, squatting position to the bottom of the 
hill. 

But it was glorious fun, and by the end of the 
day we had been complimented on our progress 
by our hosts, who themselves slid down with the 
greatest nonchalance—standing on one foot, and 
stooping to pick up the gloves and cap that they 
had thrown down on the way ! 

Early the following morning we started out 
for a hunt with a string of small Finnish sledges. 
Our party consisted of eight in all: B. and my- 
self, Matyan, Matymian, old Feodor, and three 
of his nephews, all expert snow-shoers and keen 
hunters. Alongside ran our small pack of bear- 
dogs, a breed peculiar to this district, but much 
resembling the Esquimaux dog in general ap- 
pearance, with powerful frame covered with a 
long, wavy coat, and set on short legs with 
broad feet ; a short, thick neck, broad head with 
a short, sharp-pointed nose, small, erect ears, 
bright, intelligent eyes, and a magnificant. bushy 
tail curling over the back like a squirrel’s. 

They are very savage, and spend most of their 
leisure time in getting up fights among: them- 
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selves; nearly every one of our small pack 
showed by a hanging ear or a gashed lip that he 
had not been made free of the guild without 
paying his footing. 

In bear-hunting, these dogs are invaluable; 
their keen scent enables them to detect his 
berloga, or winter lair, at a considerable distance, 
and through all but the deepest snow ; whiie, 
when he is started, they will follow his track with 
unerring patience, giving tongue every now and 
then to assure the hunter it is ‘‘all right,’’ and 
guide him through the forest, till the final chorus 
tells that they have come up with the bear, and 
you rush up to obtain an easy shot as he stands 
at bay. ‘The dogs are very active in avoiding the 
fierce blows which the bear aims at them, and 
soon learn the wisdom of attacking him in the 
rear, so that though every now and then they 
limp away bleeding from an ugly gash from the 
bear’s claws, after sitting down in the snow and 
licking their wounds carefully over, they trot 
contentedly home, and come out the next day 
as keen as ever. We usually took out five, all 
good dogs and all of different colors ; Sobol, a 
splendid iron-gray dog, with a voice like a blood- 
hound, and a frame wiry and strong as a wolf's, 
holding the proud post of leader. 

The Russian, or big bear (Ursus arctus), usu- 
ally roams during the summer and autumn 
about the woods, feeding on the bear-berries, cran- 
berries and whortleberrics with which the ground 
is covered, and occasionally venturing near enough 
to the villages to make havoc in the oat and rye 
fields, or seize any stray horse or cow. Leaping 
on his victim, he breaks in the skull or dislo- 
cates the neck with one blow of his tremendous 
paws, and coolly carries it off in his great jaws 
into the depths of the forest, where for the mo- 
ment he is safe from pursuit. About the month 
of November, however, soon after the first fall 
of snow, the bear begins to think of taking up 
his winter quarters, and, after some days’ wan- 
dering to and fro, selects a comfortable spot, 
and scooping out a convenient hole or ensconcing 
himself under a fallen tree, coils himself up and 
goes to sleep for the winter. The peasant whose 
land he crosses has, however, marked his tracks, 
and as soon as their doubling and intersecting 
tell him that the bear is about to lie down, he 
strikes off to the right or left, and describes a 
circle on snow-shoes of some five to six versts in 
circumference, according to circumstances, curv- 
ing gradually round till he meets the track at 
the point where he left it. 

If during this circuit he comes again on the 
bear’s trail, he has to follow it up afresh and 
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begin another ring; if not, he knows that the 
bear is ‘‘ringed.’? If he is a wise man he keeps 
his own counsel, as in many places there is great 
jealousy among the peasants, and a neighboring 
villager will not seruple to try and drive the 
bear off his rival’s land, for the chance of be- 
ing able to ring it on his own. In a week’s time 
he goes round again to make sure that the bear 
has not moved, cutting the ring if possible a lit- 
tle smaller ; then, if he is near St. Petersburg or 
any other large town, he posts off to try and sell 
his bear to some enterprising sportsman. 

Now, if a bear hunt is made from St. Petersburg 
or Moscow, or indeed anywhere by Russians of 
the better classes—who are as a rule singularly 
ignorant of the use of their native snow-shoe—it 
takes the form of an oblara, or drive. The guns 
are posted in a likely spot, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of beaters—men and women and children 
from the adjoining villages, sometimes number- 
ing 200—are sent round to inclose the ring and 
keep up @ continual yelling, while half a dozen 
of the best hunters of the neighborhood enter 
the ring from the far side and endeavor to drive 
the bear out upon the guns. : 

Here all depends on the correct formation of 
the ring, and the judicious posting of the guns, 
and if this is properly done the drive is gener- 
ally successful, the poor bear being so frightened 
by the unearthly din which greets his half awak- 
ened ears, that he is only too glad to bolt in any 
direction which seems to promise him peace. 
Occasionally, however, he is not so accommodat- 
ing, and either turns short back on the hunters 
who are driving him, or, bewildered by the 
shouts, charges through the line of beaters and 
gets clear away. In such cases the position of 
the beaters is not without danger, and occasion- 
ally fatal accidents occur. I have myself seen a 
peasant who had been so badly bitten and 
clawed by an old bear which he was endeavor- 
ing to drive, that his case seemed all but hope- 
less ; while two years ago in a ring made near St. 
Petersburg, the bear, instead of going forward on 
the guns, turned to the side, and walking up to 
to an unfortunate mujik, shattered his skull with 
one blow of his paw—then passing down the line 
till he came to the end, where a boy was stand- 
ing with a flag, took off with another ‘‘ pat” 
his scalp and one side of his face, and, leaving 
the poor boy senseless in the snow, retired 
quietly into the forest without a shot being fired 
at him ! 

Often the danger is not so much from the 
bear as from the guns themselves, and certainly 
a party of Russian sportsmen, each armed with 
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two or three rifles and eager to get the first shot at 
the bear, provided he can be brought down, like 
Bob Acres opponent, at a ‘‘ proper gentleman- 
like distance,’’ is apt to prove the converse of 
the proposition that there is ‘‘safefy in num- 
bers.’’ In Olonetz and the northern districts, 
where the oblava is discarded, and the hunter 
entering the ring with his dogs, either shoots the 
bear as he emerges from the berloga, or finding 
him already on the move, runs him down at the 
end of a long chase, accidents rarely occur ; 
while the hard work and the ardor of pursuit 
supply just those elements of excitement that 
are wanting in the oblava. 

Descending the conical hill on which our little 
village stood, we drove across a great snow plain, 
which, by the absence of shrubs and an occa- 
sional hole where a native was seen manceuvring 
a line through the ice, we discovered to be a 
frozen lake of about six versts in circumference ; 
then ‘‘landing’’ by a small fishing village, 
where a row of hummocks on the shore indi- 
cated the boats which lay buried under the 
snow, we soon plunged into the forest and drove 
pleasantly along through avenues of spruce and 
pine, their branches bending with snow and glit- 
tering in the bright rays of the rising sun. This 
country is an alternation of picturesquely dis- 
posed hills, valleys and lakes, the latter in such 
number that almost every village is named after 
the lake it stands on, and in summer carts are 
unknown, the usual means of communication 
being by boat. Somewhat more to the south, 
indeed, there lies a succession of vast open mo- 
rasses, where, as we were told, there is not a 
house for one hundred versts, and where bears 
of a morose or retiring disposition find a safe 
retreat, and luxurious feeding on the green 
shoots and the berries with which the bogs are 
covered. After driving some six versts along a 
deep, narrow track, or rather groove, in the 
snow, scooped out by passing sledges, we came 
to a halt at the edge of a small glade. 

‘There is one close by here,’’ said Matymian, 
‘‘that I bought from a mujik when T heard you 
were coming ; if we can get him quick, we may 
be able to kill another that I know of further off 
before evening.’’ 

He led the way into the woods. We followed 
silently, in Indian file, a method which greatly 
reduces the labor of snow-shoeing, especially in 
the thick, as we soon found ; and a party will go 
on in this way all day, taking i: in turns to as- 
sume the lead and cut a track. through the yield- 
ing snow. B. and I looked at each other with 
thoughts too deep for words. Eight a. x, on 
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our first shooting day, a glorious morning, clear, 
still and exhilarating, with about 20° Fahr. of 
frost, and two bears ahead of us. 

We had hardly gone half a verst when, com- 
ing to a hummocky piece of ground, covered 
with fallen trees and drifted snow, the dogs 
began to prick their ears and put down their 
noses. Matymian observing, ‘The berloga is 
just here,’’ handed me my weapon, and as Sobol, 
with a suppressed yelp of excitement, disap- 
peared down a cavity on the further side of the 
bank, we rushed forward and stood on the look- 
out. After a few moments of suspense, old 
Sobol reappeared with a disappointed look on 
his expressive visage, and began busily puzzling 
out an almost imperceptible track that led away 
from the hole. 

“Not at home,’’ said Feodor; ‘‘but never 
mind, he can’t be far off,’? and away ; fter the 
dogs we went, quartering the ground backward 
and forward, trying every likely bush, and 
thrusting our sticks into every hollow and un- 
der every fallen tree, till at last, after some half 
hour’s tracking, up suddenly jumped a dark 
object in the middle of a thick clump of young 
firs and disappeared into the wood, none the 
worse apparently for a snap-shot that went after 
him from my twelve-bore rifle. 

“*Comealong,’’ shouted Matymian ; ‘‘ we shall 
have him !’’ and, dashing through the thicket at 
our best pace, guided by the loud yelping of the 
dogs, we soon emerged into a clearing, where, to 
my intense relief, we saw the bear floundering 
away at an astonishing rate‘through the deep 
snow, turning every now and then with a growl 
on the hounds that were ‘‘ harassing his rear.’’ 
An extra spurt brought us up to within thirty 
yards of him, and taking a steady shot behind 
the shoulder, I rolled him over. The ball just 
missed his heart, and picking himself up again, 
he proceeded to ‘‘ make tracks,’? when he was 
stopped by another bullet, and B. came up in 
time to administer the coup de grace as he lay 
dying hard, snarling and biting among the dogs. 
He turned out to bea small bear, of between 
three and four years of age, and hardly more 
than five poods (180 Ibs.), as we estimated, in 
weight ; but he was our first ! and as such was en- 
titled to respect. So we drank his health all round 
and leaving a couple of men engaged in stripping 
off his thick, dark-brown fur, we made our way 
back to the sledges, and started off after No. 2. 

Ten versts more, still through the forest, and 
we halted on the slope of a hill, where the pines 
were taller and finer than any we had yet seen, 
and where wood-cutting was going on briskly. 
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Here half a dozen woodmen, who had ‘gone 
shares’’ in the bear, were on the look-out for 
us, and led us about 400 yards into the forest, 
and pointing to a conical hillock, perhaps half a 
verst in circumference, crowned by a tangled 
mass of fir and underwood, remarked that there 
was the berloga. 

Then we divided our forces, and placing B. on 
the left and a little to leeward of the clump, with 
old Feodor, I took up a similar position on the 
right with Matymian, and throwing the dogs in, 
and, sending round the other men to rouse him 
with their shouts from the windward side, 
awaited the result. After a few moments of 
anxiety, a sudden Babel of canine voices an- 
nounced that the berloga was found, and the 
bear in it. I had my gun ready, and listened 
intently fora move. But, no; from behind that 
dense screen of spruce came still the yelping of 
excited hounds, and at intervals the deep, 
hoarse growl of the bear, and after some ten 
minutes we were about to endeavor to put a 
term to it by forcing our way into the berloga, 
when Matymian suddenly turned, exclaiming : 
‘‘He’s off! Skate quick !’’ slid down the hill, 
and dashed away to the left, while I followed as 
closely as I could at his heels. 

' The bear had come out between B. and my- 
self, and had got a little start of the dogs, when 
I caught sight of him just raising himself to 
clamber over a fallen tree, and put in a side shot 
that sent him head over heels on the other side. 
The bullet had gone clean through him; but, 
with extraordinary vitality, he got up again and 
still galloped on, recciving with comparative 
equanimity a shot that B. fired into him from 
the other side, and it was not till I was able to 
cut him off, and, as he turned at me, put in a 
ball between the eyes, that he dropped dead in 
his tracks. 

Albough this was also a small bear, it was 
about a pood heavier than our first, and as we 
made our way leisurely back to the sledges, 
where we found a roaring fire of dry pine logs, 
and sat round it eating our lunch and watching 
the thin, blue smoke curl up gradually into the 
blue sky—blue, indeed, and clear as that of an 
Italian summer—we felt that we had found, at 
any rate, one solution to Mr. MeZlock’s problem 
—and that life, under these circumstances, was 
worth living! Then the men had to be paid 
off, and leaving them happy with the sum of 
thirty roubles ($15) for their bear, and a small 
nachai, or ‘‘tip,’’ for themselves, we lit the socth- 
ing pipe, and stowed ourselves snugly away in 
our little sledges for the homeward drive. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 


Mavup and Marion 


Brown. 


Cuaruie Ropinson (Mr. Brown’s ward), 
Tom SmitrH (a young minister). 


Briveet (a waitress). 


ScENE—A_ prettily furnished sitting-room, with a 
wide mantel-piece covered with bric-a-brac ; at 
left of mantel a tall screen ; at rear right corner of 
room, a lounge and a similarly placed lounge 
at rear left corner. As curtain rises, Bridget 
stands near mantel, a letter in one hand and a 
duster in the other. 


Bridget— Well, of all the hard places iver I 
wurruked in, this do be the worst | Here’s cook 
at her cousin’s funeral in Hoboken, the kitchen 
girl, drat her, that wild with toothache she’s no 
good at all, at all; the housemaid doing cook’s 
wurruk and here’s Mrs. Brown’s asked the min- 
isther to dinner! An’ it’s mesilf ’ll have to 
open th’ dure, an’ wait on table an’ dust th’ 
rooms an’ clean the silver! Phwy don’t they 
kape a man, I’d like to know ?—hecause they 
ain’t quality folks, that’s phwy. There’s the 
bell again ! Most like it’s the ministher come to 
lunch as well as dinner, ’t wo’d be like his im- 
perence! He’s allus here, fillin’ hisself with 
square males, an’ all the time hangin’ betwane 
the two young ladies, like a donkey betwane two 
loads of hay. First it’s Miss Marion, thin it’s Miss 
Maud he’ll be making shape’s eyes at, an’ niver 
knowin’ his own mind, the poor fool! There’s 
that dratted bell again; some folks is in a 
hurry ! 

[Bridget drops duster on floor, places letter on man- 
tel and goes out. Enter Marion. 

Marion—Quite ten minutes since the post- 
man whistled! Why doesn’t Bridget bring us 
our letters promptly? It’s time for a note from 
Charlie. I wonder if Yes, there’s a letter. 
Oh, I’ve let it slip between the mantel and the 
wall—that place ought to he fixed—and the ad- 
dress is toward the wall! I am not even sure 
the letter is for me. But of course it must be ! 
T’ll have to get it out, for if papa hears a letter 
has been lost, he’ll send for the carpenter to get 
it out. He'll wait till it’s rescued, and then 
he’ll recognize Charlie’s writing, and of course 
he’ll want to read the dear words meant for my 


eyes alone. All will be discovered! He can’t 
object to our engagement ; but then, I’ve prom- 
ised to keep it a secret till Charlie gets a good 
position. And this letter may announce success 
—or failure. Success, I’m sure; those New 
York merchants will jump at the chance of get- 
ting a bright fellow like my sweetheart. Oh, I 
must get the letter out! But how? I know. 
Pll fish for it with a hairpin. No use; I only 
push it further down. 

Bridget (in hall)—This 
plaze. 

Marion—A caller, and a man caller, too, and 
I in my wrapper. No one will stay long this 
hour of the day, and I can’t be seen like thie ! 
Escape cut off, I’ll hide. 

[She pulls out right hand sofa a little and crouches 
behind it. Enter Bridget and Tom Smith. 

Tom—Ah, my good girl, do not be in haste. 
I want—that is—do you know, I mean—ahem ! 
Did Miss Marion get a letter this morning? 

Marion (aside)—The wretched spy, he’s 
jealous of Charlie. Can he want to intercept his 
letter ?—and he a minister ! 

Bridget—Only wan letter came this morning, 
sir. Ididn’t see who’twas for. It’s on the mantel. 
Saints alive, it’s fallen down! I’ll lose me place, 
sure! Maybe I can get it out with a hairpin. 
No; and me pin’s gone, too. Well, I’ll just 
have to tell Mr. Brown, and he’ll send for the 
carpenter to get it out. Now I'll let the ladies 
know you're here, sir. 

Tom—Stop, stop! That is, don’t hurry. 
Now, as yousay, if you tell Mr. Brown, your care- 
lessness may lose you your place. You're a 
good girl, and I'll help you. Wait ten minutes 
before you call the ladies, and I’ll get the letter 
out. Then no one need know anything about it, 
and you'll keep your situation. 

Bridqet—Sure it’s the kind - hearted gintle- 
man you are! I'll go dust the other rooms, and 
in ten minutes I'll call the ladies. [Frit Bridget. 

Tom—What a predicament! What an idiot 
Iam! What am I to do? Here I’ve been 


way, sir, if you 
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nearly a year trying to decide between Maud 
and Marion. Maud is bright, lovable and 
handsome. Marion is bright lovable and hand- 
some. Marion is brilliant. Maud is—I don’t 
know what she is! I only know I love her 
with my whole heart and soul, and I never 
found it out till after making a complete fool of 
myself. Actuated by some mad impulse, stir- 
red by the jests and sneers of gossiping tongues, 
T felt I must decide at once, and last night I 
sent a proposal to Marion. No-sooner had I 
mailed my letter than I realized that it was 
Maud and Maud alone that I love. 

Marion (aside)—Poor fellow! I’m sorry for 
him, even though he has the bad taste to 
prefer my sister to me. I won't read his let- 
ter. I'll give it back to him unopened. How 
funny he looks ! 

[Tom approaches mantel, frowning deeply. 

Tom—After all, it may not be too late. 
This lost letter must be mine, I'll get it out 
—tell Bridget it was a circular and all will be 


well. But how to get it out? Tl try my scarf- 
pin. [He pokes vigorously behind mantel. 
Phew! It’s very warm to-day. No chance 
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of anyone coming for ten minutes, 

Tll take off my coat. I can work 

better. 

[He takes off coat, continues poking, be- 
coming more and more excited and 
mopping his brow from time to time. 

Where can the wretched thing have 
dropped to?—why do people have 
bottomless pits behind their mantels? 

I wonder if I could reach better if I 

were on the mantel? Would it hold 

me? It looks strong—I’ll risk it. 

[He climbs on mantel cautiously, and 
pokes more wildly. 

Hello! there goes a vase! What 

* asmash! Well, there are times when 

even a minister would like to say— 

(he whispers softlyy—damn! I will 

have that letter! There goes my 

scarf-pin—a gift from the parish—lost 
in a good cause! What’s that, some 
one coming! The ten minutes up! 

I can’t be seen like this! I'll hide. 

What will they think when they don’t 

find me? I don’t care, I’ve got to 

hide! I can escape and explain later. 

[He jumps down, hides behind left 
hand sofa, Enter Maud, who car- 
ries a long-handled button- hook. 

Maud—That careless Bridget has 
confessed that she has lost a letter 
behind the mantel. I saw the postman leave 
one, and asked her for it. She had to tell 
me it was lost, and she doesn’t know who it 
was for, but I know. It’s a reply to the let- 

ter and manuscript I sent to the _Y- 

Magazine last week. It may be the story 

itself rejected. Bridget said Mr. Smith was 

here. No one is here. She must have lost 
ber mind; but what’s this! Our beautiful six- 


“teenth century vase broken? This must be that 


dreadful Bridget’s work. But what are broken 

vases at such a time! I must fish out my letter. 

Not for worlds would Ihave my respected family 

know about that story, unless it is accepted. 

I'd never hear the last of it. 

[She is eating chocolate creams as she speaks, and 
her manner is dreamy and abstracted. 

I hope those cruel editors haven’t sent the. 
poor little manuscript back! If they’ve ac- 
cepted it, Pll just love them ! No, not love, but 
like them very much. All my love belongs to 
dear Tom. Ican call him Tom when I’m alone. 
Perhaps, if I become famous, he’ll care for me. 
I could help him write his sermons ; they’re 
very fine as it is, hut he doesn’t put in enough. 
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poetry. To me everything is poetical — even 
these sweets, these delicious chocolate creams, 
with their dark, deceptive covers, hiding the 
sugary, white heart within. I might write an 
ode to them. It would be quite a new idea, 
and how well it would look, ‘‘ Ode to a Chocolate 
Cream, by Maud Angelica Brown, dedicated to 
T.S.? He is rather like these cream drops—not 
so handsome as full of merit. 

Tom (axide)—Oh, you darling, uncompliment- 
ary angel ! 

Marion (aside) —Oh, you love-sick, ridiculous 
goose ! 

Maud (approaching mantel and poking with the 
button-hovk )—I mustn’t lose any more time— 
and I really believe I’m getting hysterical! I 
seemed to hear spirits murmuring just now. 
[Mrs. Brown’ s roice is heard in hall. Maud atarts 

suddenly and drops her button-hook behind 
mantel. 

Goodness, there’s some one—Marion, I sup- 
pose. She doesn’t have the least sympathy with 
my literary aspirations. One’s relatives never 
do, till they see that your pen can earn the pen- 
nies. The horrid button-hook is gone, and it’s 
Marion’s new silver one. She won’t be here 
long, and if she sees me she'll want me to help 
her trim the hat she spoke of at breakfast. I'll 
hide till she goes, then I’ll be free to look for the 
letter and the buttoner. 

[Mand hides behind left hand sofa and to aup- 
pressed screams are heard as she disappears. 
Enter Mra. Brown hurriedly. 

Mrs. Brown—Good-morning, Mr. Smith. Why, 
where ishe? And what a looking room! My 
precious vase broken! That must be Bridget’s 
work. No; there is a paper of candy! That 
means Maud has been here. Bridget! Bridget ! 

[Enter Bridget. 

Mrs. Brown—Bridget, where is Mr. Smith, and 
what is the matter with this room ? 

Bridget-—Indade, ma’am, I don’t know where 

he is, nor why it is, nor what is the matter at 

all, at all, An’ the fine chiny bruk! Well, 

‘twas not me done-it, an’ I’ll tell the truth, 
ma'am! Mr, Smith comes in, an’ acts very 
quare like, and sez he, has a letter come for Miss 
Marion, an’ sez I, I don’t know who ’tis for, ’tis 
on the mantel, an’ I goes for it, an’ sure it had 
fallen down, So, sez he, niver mind, I'll get it 
out. SoTTaves him here an’ goes for vou, an’ 
that’s the truth. I think he must have bruk the 
chiny ayy shkipped ! 

*"8. Broaen—How very extraordinary! But 
= letter lost, Are you sure it wasn’t for me? 

Bridou_sure yez are all daft about the letter! 
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I don’t know who ’tis for. I told Miss Maud 
about it, and 

Mrs. Brown—Never mind, that will do. Mr. 
Smith may be in the garden. You may go, 
and, by the way, you need not say anything 
about the letter to anyone else. I know what it 
is, and J’ll get it out myself. 

Bridget—Well, ma’am, Mr. Brown heard me 
speak to Miss Maud about it, and he asked me 
what it was—the same as yourself—an’ I tould 
him, so he sez he’ll send for a carpenter to get it 
out, an’ thin he’ll have the place fixed. 

Mrs, Brown—Oh, dear! Well, go away, any- 
way. [Brit Bridget. 

Mrs. Brown—Told Mr. Brown !—the carpenter 
coming! Qh, that stupid girl! That letter 
must be had before they come! It’s my mil- 
liner’s bill, and I’ve got to pay it myself. Only 
yesterday, James scolded me for extravagance, 
and I didn’t dare tell him I’d bought three new 


hats this Jast month, and to-day is the Ist of 


April! If he should see this bill! But he 
sha’n’t see it! I°ll get it out, and then I can tell 
him it was a begging letter. He never wants to 
see them, but all other correspondence. Well, 
there was never so curious a man. If he’d only 

show some sign of human weakness himself, I 

wouldn’t mind confessing my peccadillos ; but 

no, he is maddingly irreproachable. He’s such 

a saint, he drives me perfectly wild. Hairpins 

are women’s best friends. J’Il use one as a fish- 

hook. No, I mean as a letter-hook. 

[She takes a hairpin from her hair and pokes as the 
others hare, muttering: “Dear me! dear me 2? 
from time to time. She loses the first pin, takes 
another, loses that, keeps on; at about the sirth 
pin her hair comes down and she loses her tem- 
per. A false front of curls drops to the floor. 

Mrs. Brown—Bother ! And, for Heaven’s sake ! 
there comes some one—Mr. Smith returning, I 
suppose! I can’t be seen, such a fright as ] am 
now, but whatto do? Ah, the screen 
[She hides behind sercen. Enter Charlie, 
Charlie—What luck, what joy, home again 
and with the best of news for Marion! Dear girl, 
she has been so patient and now I can announce 
our engagement at last. Hello! some one has 
been having a picnic here. [Enter Bridget. 
Charlie—Oh ! that you?  Where’s — every- 

body? Look here, you're a smart girl, here’s a 

quarter for you; now don’t you let anyone but 

Miss Marion know I’m here, till I call you, 

see? 

Bridget—Thank you kindly, Mr. Charles— 

but ’'m thinkin’ theyll all be in here soon, I 

lost a letter behind the dratted mantel this 
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morning an’ sure they’re iveryone o’ thim stark 
crazy about it. 

Charlie—The dickens, that’s bad. I mean 
—never mind what I mean—go along like a 
good girl, I’ll get the letter out for you. 

Bridget (aside)—He’s caught it, too, T’ll be 
mad mesilf pretty soon. [Exit Bridget. 

Charlice—Now for that letter, I'll have it out 
in a jiffy. Bet I know what it is. Time and 
again has my beloved and immaculate guardian 
warned me against speculating — gambling, he 
calls it. I’ve followed his advice till last week, 
then I couldn’t resist. That letter must be from 
Jones the broker, telling me I’ve lost or made a 
cool thousand. I can’t afford to let Mr. Brown 
know about it, especially now ; it would ruin my 
chance to get his approval of my engagement to 
Marion—and just as I’ve secured a fine position 
with the firm he best likes. I must get the 
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Fa letter before he comes. My 

knife will do the trick. 

[He pokes behind mantel and 
loses his knife. 

Confound it, my best knife 
in the beastly place—worse, I 
hear a man’s voice—I must 
see Marion before anyone else. 
T’ll hide till whoever it is goes 
out. 

[He crouches behind right hand 
sofa. 

Charlie— Eh — what — Ma- 
a Fa rion, sweetheart 

Marion — Sh —here comes 
papa—wait- 
[Enter Mr. Brown, excitedly but 

timidly. 

Mr. Brown—Thank fortune, 
no one here—that stupid Brid- 
get to lose my letter—and to 
lull suspicion I’ ve had to send 
for a man to get it out. But 
Ill get it out myself first. I 
know it’s from my _ broker, 
Jones, and I’ve made or lost 
a small fortune. To think that 
I—a respectable, methodical 
merchant, should have been 
led into a wild goose specu- 
lation—but what a chance it 
was—I can’t lose ; X. Y. & Z. 
must go up, it’s a sure thing, 
eu Jones told me so himself—but I 
can’t let the family know about 
it—especially after my sermons 
to Charles on speculation. 
[Suppressed laughter from two sofas and a screen. 

Mr. Brown— Well, everyone is tempted at 
one time or another, and now that I know how it 
is myself, I must be more lenient with the temp- 
tations of the others in the future. I was quite 
harsh to poor Jane about her bills yesterday. 
T’ll pay the next without a word. But now for 
the letter—I hope no one comes till I get it. 
Tll fish it out easily with this paper-knife. 
Hello! not so easy, after all. I must hurry, if 
my wife comes in she’ll want to see the letter— 
never was there so curious a woman as Jane. 
T’ll get it before she comes and tell her it was a 
political document. They’re the only things she 
never cares to sce. I wonder if—pshaw, the 
knife dropped. My latch key will do—no, it’s 
too short—and upon my word, if I haven’t 
dropped that, too! Iam ina fix—and a knock 
at the door! Come in. [/nter carpenter with tools. 
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Mr. Brown—Oh, it’s only you; well, hurry 
up and get a letter out, it has fallen between the 
mantel and the wall. And there seems to be 
some other things there, a key, I think, and a 
knife. Get ’em all out, and the quicker you are 
the better. Then fill up the hole some way, it’s 
a nuisance. 

Carpenter (going to work immediately)—Very 
good, sir. [Enter Bridget with a tray of letters. 

Bridget-—A letter for you, sir, and one for 
most every body else. 

Mr. Brown (opening his and reading rapidly)— 
Hurrah, X. Y. & Z. up three points. Jones 
has sold out. I’ve made a little pile, hurrah, 
hurrah ! 

Charlie (rising from sofa)—Hurrah, hurrah ! 

Mr. Brown — Why, you young—what are 
you doing there? Have you been there long ? 

Charlie—Long enough to know we're in the 
same boat. I’m rejoicing with you. I hope 


you'll forgive me, sir. I was tempted, too, and by 
X. Y. & Z. I’ve made a clear thousand if your 
I only risked what I 


information is all right. 
could afford to lose. 

Mr. Brown — You 
young idiot—haven’t 
I told you time and 
again it’s a most per- 
nicious form of gamb- 
ling. 

Marion (rising from 
sofa) — Papa, papa— 
people that live in 
glass houses — you 
know the rest. 

Mr. Brown—What ! 
—Marion, you there? 
Are you all crazy or 
am 1? What does it 
all mean ? 

Charlie (putting his 
arm around Marion)— 
It means the old, old 
story, sir; Marion and 
I love each other, we 
hope you'll consent 
to our engagement 
We've waited to tell 
you till I could show 
you I meant to go to 
work in earnest. I’ve 
secured a permanent 
place as superintend- 
ent of the Blanktown ; 
Ironworks, I can take 
care of your daughter 
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now; won’t you give me the woman I love better 
than life ? 

Mr. Brown—This is a surprise. 
do you say? 

Marion (coming forward with Charlie and kissing 
her father shyly)—I say, please give Charlie 
what he wants. 

Mr. Brown—Well, well, how blind I have 
been. I suppose I must consent, but my brain 
is bewildered yet. I don’t understand about the 
sofa—why you were both there; but you can 
explain that later when my head is clearer. As for 
your gamb—I mean your speculation, Charles, 
I’ve been weak myself, so I can’t blame you, 
but Pll make a bargain with you—we’ll both 
swear off on such follies in the future. Fortunes 
easily won are easily lost. I’ve been foolish, 
I’ve had the chance to be lucky, but I swear it 
shall be my last speculation—and you, my 
boy ? 

Charlie—Agree with you, sir! The thousand I 
have made can hardly compensate for the sus- 
pense I’ve been in this last week. 


Marion, what 
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Mr. Brown—Then it seems to be my cue to 
say, and I say it heartily : Bless you, my chil- 
dren ! 

Maud and Tom (rising from left hand sofa) : 
Bless us, too, papa—Mr. Brown ! 

Mr. Brown (rubbing his eyes in a dazed way)— 
Am I mad? Is this a lunatic asylum? Is 
everyone behind’ the furniture? Is this my 
house? Am I James Brown? Where am I? 
What am I? 

Mrs. Brown (stalking majestically from behind 
the screen. N. B. She has fixed her hair temporarily, 
but not quite successfully)—‘‘ You are a mere hu- 
man man, and not the saint I’ve always im- 
agined you, thank goodness! And now that 
you’ve made so much by that most pernicious 
form of gambling, speculation, you can hardly 
object to paying my milliner’s bill, which I see 
on that tray. 

Mr. Brown (wildly)—Oh, certainly, anything ! 
(I must be mad, or they are!) Don’t you want 
me to bless you, too, my dear? And is there 
any one under the table, or hanging to the chan- 
delier? Is it a game, or what is it? 
[The young people begin to explain. 

at once. 

Mr. Brown (putting his fingers to his ears)— 


They all talk 
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Never mind, never mind now. Iam still too con- 

fused to listen. You can explain later. There 

are letters for you girls on the tray. 

[The girls take their letters. Marion puts one in her 
pocket, and hands the other to Tom Smith. 

Marion (in a low voice)—I couldn’t help hear- 
ing what you said, and I’m very glad to be a 
sister to you. Your secret is safe. 

Tom—You’re the dearest girl in the world— 
next to Maud! Hello! what’s the matter with 
her ? 

Maud (dancing around room and waving her let- 
ter excitedly)—They’ve taken it, they’ve taken 
it, and they’ve paid for it! My story will be in 
print! It’s the first money I’ve ever earned— 
fifty dollars! Oh, if that darling editor were 
here I'd kiss him ! 

Tom—W ell, I guess not. 

Charlie—How about the lost letter? What 
have you found, carpenter ? 

Carpenter (showing objects as he names them)— 
I’ve found a lot of hairpins, a button-hook, a 
squashed candy, a key, two knives, and 

Chorus—But the letter ?—the letter ? 

Carpenter—Oh, ’tain’t a letter at all. I mailed 
it to Mr. Brown myself yesterday. It’s my last 
month’s bill—unreceipted ! 
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THE ARMY OF THE Potomac. 


THE BATTLES AND GENERALS OF THAT GREAT ARMY. 
By GEN. HORATIO C. KING, L.L.D. 


(Extract of Letter from Mrs. McCleUan on reading the following article.) 


Dear General King: 


Jefferson, “ The Jefferson,” August $1, 1897. 


I must send you a line to thank you for the beauiful article you have written on my husband It is one of the most 
satisfactory that has been written and cannot tell you how touched Iam that you have written it. So many cruel things have 
been written about him that I appreciate this more than I can tell you, as what you have said, you have said so well, * * * * 

Again thanking you for what you have done, I am, dear General King, 


THE ignorant and idiotic cry from the rear of 
“On to Richmond’’ had precipitated an en- 
gagement at Bull Run between raw and un- 
disciplined recruits. Both sides were defeated, 
but the Union forces realized it first and with- 
drew to Washington to commence the real study 
of war. And the first requisite was a competent 
instructor. Western Virginia had been attract- 
ing considerable attention, for there McClellan 
and Rosecrans had been carrying on some 
warfare in a practical way as laid down by the 
rnles of war. McDowell having voluntarily 
relinquished the command without dishonor, 
the young engineer from Ohio was called to 
Washington the day after the Battle of Bull Run. 
The North, awakened to the fact that war is not 
a picnic, responded promptly and lavishly to the 
calls for men and munitions, and McClellan 
began at once the difficult task of organizing the 
mass of raw civilians into a magnificent and 
cohesive army. Educated to the profession of 
war, Re exhibited at once his marvelous ability 
for organization and discipline, and the hetero- 
geneous mass which gave to Washington the 
appearance of being in the hands of a uniformed 
mob soon felt the force of his genius. With rare 
skill. he fashioned that grand machine which 
was not changed in any material detail until, 
flushed with victory, it saw the beaten and 
almost starved veterans of that seemingly invin- 


- #A notable exhibition of this affection came under my 
personal observation. The Society of the Army of the 
Potomac was organized in New York City in 1869. 
McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, Sheridan and 
many other distinguished officers were present. It 
was naturally expected and an effort was made to have 
the first four presidents the four commanders of that 
army in the order of their. service. 

Unfortunately, party feeling, so soon after the war, 
still ran high and it made itself conspicuous when the 
nominations for president were made. McClellan 
seemed to be the natural selection, and as his name 
was most frequently mentioned, he, with characteristic 


Yours very sincerely, 

ELLEN M. McCLELLAN. 
cible army of Northern Virginia lay down their 
arms at Appomattox and melt away like snow 
under the influence of an April sun. A third of 
a century has passed away, and with it, happily, 
the passions which animated the critics of the 
first commander, who lived long enough to 
witness a great change in public sentiment, and 
to have his patriotism and ability almost univer- 
sally acknowledged. The silly aspersions upon 
his loyalty are confined now mainly to the 
generation of ill-read youths who were in their 
swaddling clothes when he was standing as a 
wall against the vast hosts which flaunted the 
‘*stars and bars’’ almost in sight of the Capital, 
which he saved by his hard-won victory at 
Antietam. One fact is universally conceded, 
namely : that no commander of prominence ever 
had more completely the devoted affection of his 
army. It was the magnetic influence which 
Napoleon exercised, and which gave to McClellan 
the loving sobriquet with which he was always 
mentioned, ‘Little Mac.’? It accompanied him 
through all the vicissitudes of his active com- 
mand ; it followed him into retirement and 
throughout his life; and when the sudden sum- 
mons came, taps were sounded and the lights 
were out, no man of that great army who served 
under him but dropped a tear for ‘‘ Little Mac,” 
the brave commander, the thoughtful friend and 
the Christian gentleman.* 


modesty, called General Burnside to the chair. Mc- 
Clellan, Meade, Sheridan, Hancock, Pleasontons 
Slocum, Humphreys and Burnside were all placed in 
nomination. Sheridan asked to be excused as he had 
nominated Meade, but his name was not withdrawn. 
On the first ballot the vote stood McClellan 164; 
Sheridan 142 ; Meade 111; and Humphreys and Burn- 
side each one. a 

No candidate having received a majority a second 
ballot was taken, with this result: Sheridan 204; 
McClellen 152, and Meade 34. Sheridan was then con- 
ducted to the chair amid general acclamations, while 
McClellan and many of his adherents quietly left the 
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The first call for seventy-five thousand troops 
seemed preposterously large, and untried officers 
found themselves confronted with a difficult 
problem. Those were fortunate who were not 
called upon to solve it until later in the war, 
when they had learned by experience how to 
manage and manoeuvre large bodies of men. 
Some brilliant soldiers failed in their first efforts, 
who, had they been summoned later to com- 
mand, would have won unfading laurels. It is 
not necessary to name them. They are known 
to all who are familiar with the history of the 
war. McClellan is numbered as one of these. 
There never was a nation before which contained 


hall. Sheridan, though very popular, had not com- 
manded the Army of the Potomac, and McClellan no 
doubt felt the slight very deeply. But he made no 
exhibition save a continuous absence from the 
reunions until the meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
1883. On this occasion he attended the banquet 
and responded to the toast of ‘‘The Army of the 
Potomac.’”’? When he arose to speak and his presence 
was then first made known, his old comrades, of 
whom about four hundred were present, arose en 
masse, nd for at least five minutes an enthusiasm 
which beggars description prevailed. At length, quiet 
being restored, he proceeded to make the first public 
reply to his critics and detractors. He reviewed his 
connection with that army from the time he took 
command in Washington until his retirement. He 
spoke of them as ‘‘more to me than mere comrades, 
more than brothers in arms, you were as my very 
children.”” The address, which occupies less than 
three pages of the printed report, was calm, dispassion- 
ate, but full of pointed and patriotic allusions. He 
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so many theoretical warriors, who, with pens 
dipped in gory ink, fought grand battles in the 
retirement of their dingy sanctums, or told how 
unsuccessful engagements might have been grand 
victories had General This and That only done 
thus and so; and the merchant at his desk, the 
lawyer in the forum, the preacher in his study, 
and the school boy in his pinafore pointed out 
the mistakes of the generals, and showed how 
easily they might have pierced the center or 
doubled up the flanks, and bagged the entire 
Confederate army on each and every occasion, 
when the soldiers who were on the ground were 
unable to accomplish that very desirable result. 
The great trouble was that these suggestions 
were in the nature of a post mortem, which, 
while it may benefit science, is of small import- 
ance to the corpse. 

His first efforts were directed toward weeding 
out inefficient officers, and several hundred were 
sent to their homes. Regiments were formed 
into brigades and brigades into divisions. As 
few officers at that time were competent to com- 
mand a greater force than a division, the organ- 
ization of corps was deferred until later. In fact, 
he directed every detail necessary to perfect the 
complex machine which was to remain practically 
intact until the close of the war. 

Nor did he overlook the importance of fortifi- 
cations and entrenchments. It has been charged 
that McClellan depended too much upon the 
pick and the spade, but the country reaped the 
benefit of his foresight and skill as an engineer 
and digger when Early’s entrance into Washing- 
ton was barred only by the magnificent line of 
fortifications which were built by McClellan’s 
orders and under his supervision. Later, our 
troops profited in every engagement by im- 
was frequently interrupted by cheers and wild applause, . 
and no one present had any doubt after that of the 
place he held in the hearts of the men who followed 
him in the great struggle. In closing he said: ‘‘That 
army which it was my fortune to organize and create, 
which, under my command, became an army of 
veterans, which under me first received its baptism 
in that sea of fire and blood through which for four 
long yearsit plunged with uplifted banners, and bear- 
ing on its bayonets the life of the nation until it 
emerged at Appomattox—the Grand Army of the 
Potomac—I, as its earliest and only living commander, 
am proud to believe stands the equal of any of the 
historic armies of the world, in efficiency, in valor and 
achievement. I was right when in the beginning of 
our campaign I said to you that that man’s measure of 
honor and glory would be filled to overflowing who 
could say that he belonged to the Army of the 
Potomac.”’ I believe this was his first and last appear. 


ance, fora few years after he joined the ranks of the 
living on the “ other side of the water.” 
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provised defenses of earth, stone, rails and trees, 
and never lost an opportunity to work like 
beavers and dig like moles when in the presence 
of a wily, skillful, brave and powerful foe. A 
great marshal of France once said that ‘‘ Who- 
ever has committed no faults has never made 
war,’’ and it is not claimed by any one that 
McClellan was infallible ; but subsequent history 
proved that his plans, in their general character- 
istics, were the best, and especially the plan 
which made the James River the base for the 
approach to and final capture of Richmond. It 
is true that the second great commander chose 
the land route, but his famous and persistent 
march by the left flank finally brought him to 
the James with the loss of a greater number than 
General McClellan had under his command at 
any time on the Peninsula. Grant had the men, 
and the hammering process was considered 
sufficiently disastrous to the Confederate army to 
justify our sacrifice, for it was said that at that 
time the South had already robbed the cradle 
and the grave to fill its depleted ranks. About 
one point there has never been any dispute. 
When McClellan left Alexandria for the Peninsula, 
the army of McDowell, near Fredericksburg, 
some forty thousand men, was under his com- 
mand and was expected to co-operate with him. 
But his force was scarcely landed at Yorktown 
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before the authorities at the Capital withdrew 

that force from McClellan’s control, lest by un- 

covering Washington the Confederatea might 

make a dash and capture it. It was not until 

Grant took supreme command, with the positive 

assurance from President Lincoln that he would 
not be interfered with by the civil authorities, 
that they learned the truth of McClellan’s state- 
ment that the place to protect and defend Wash- 
ington was in front of Richmond. 

His original plan, known as the Anacorda 
plan, was the plan adopted by his immortal suc- 
cessor as general-in-chief, and indeed the only 
rational plan by which to conquer over so vast a 
territory. 

It was undoubtedly McClellan’s purpose to 
attack the Army of Northern Virginia at Ma- 
nasses, and to attempt the capture of Richmond 
by the land route. The long delay in front of 
Manasses aroused much dissatisfaction, but the 
impracticability of following an enemy through 
one hundred miles in his own territory, and 
keeping up communication with a base of sup- 
plies, asserted itself. McClellan thereupon sur- 
prised the country by quietly transferring his 
entire army to a new base on the James River, 
thus compelling the Confederates to return to 
the protection of their menaced capital. The 
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withdrawal of McDowell’s force from active co- 
operation was a serious blow. But the advance 
up the Peninsula was made. Yorktown was 
evacuated, Williamsburg was won, and soon the 
Union forces were encamped in sight of the 
spires of Richmond. There is not space here to 
give the movements and engagements in detail. 
The unchecked advance, the subsequent re- 
verses, the skillful retreats, with the magnificent 
battle of Fair Oaks, and the terrific repulse of 
the enemy at Malvern Hill, which are among 
the most noted engagements of the war, can re- 
ceive but passing mention here. At Fair Oaks 
the enemy lost their leader—Johnston—and 
seven thousand men, while our loss was but five 
thousand, and it was learned subsequently that 
the people of Richmond momentarily awaited 
the tramp of our forces in the streets of their 
capital ; and had our own army, after its terri- 
ble struggle of seven days’ continuous fighting, 
been reinforced and thus enabled to assume the 
offensive, it could even then have marched into 
that stronghold. In the campaign, our loss was 
a little over fifteen thousand, while the Confed- 
erate loss was over nineteen thousand. Victory 
was on the side of the Confederates, for the siege 
of Richmond was raised, but the morale of our 
army was not destroyed, or its confidence in its 
leader shaken. Had the army been then re- 
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inforced, even if placed under another leader, it 
is asserted by soldiers of acknowledged wisdom 
and experience, that ultimate success would 
have been reached within a year—some say six 
months. Says Swinton, in summing up the re- 
sults of the campaign : ‘‘ For the commander to 
have extricated his army from a difficult situa- 
tion, in which circumstances quite as much as 
his own fault had placed it, and in presence of a 
powerful, skillful and determined adversary, io 
have transferred it to a position whence it could 
act with effect, was of itself a notable achieve- 
ment. For the army to have fought through 
such a campaign was creditable, and its close 
found inexperienced troops transformed into 
veteran soldiers ; and, if alone from the appeal 
which great suffering and great sacrifices always 
make to a generous people, the story of that 
eventful march and arduous retreat, when, 
weary and hungry and foot-sore, the army 
marched by night and fought by day through a 
whole week of toil and never gave up, .but made 
a good fight and reached the goal, cannot fail to 
live in grateful remembrance.’’ 

The authorities at Washington, deeming fur- 
ther efforts on the Peninsula useless, withdrew 
the army, leaving McClelland. practically with- 
out acommand. A new commander was called 
from the West to lead the discomfited but not 
dispirited forces. 

I was on duty in the defenses south of Wash- 
ington when General Pope fought and lost the 
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second battle of Bull Run. Only 
those who were present can realize 
the consternation, amounting al- 
most to panic, which existed in 
that city when the stragglers from 
that army, hatless, shoeless and 
ragged, swarmed by thousands in 
the streets of the Capital. It was 
the darkest period in the history 
of the war. Demoralization ran 
riot, and the authorities were 
wild with excitement and fear. 
All eyes were turned toward the 
little commander whose army had 
but recently been taken from him. Had he been 
less a man and a patriot, he would have rejected 
the offer to resume command of his army ; but he 
did not. His reassignment acted like magic. Im- 
mediately out of chaos came order; the nation 
once more breathed freely, and courage took the 
place of despair. Active traitors, cowards and mal- 
contents who had been stirring up sedition and op- 
position in the rear, and who were more dangerous 
to the safety of the Union than the open and avow- 
ed enemies with arms in their hands, were again 
cowed and dared not carry on their scheme for 
dissolution in the light of day. ‘With scarce two 
weeks to equip and rehabilitate a dispirited 
army, he met the exultant enemy at Antietam, 
and defeated and drove them across the Poto- 
mac. He has been censured for not following 
up this victory, and so was the gallant Meade 
because he did not capture or drive the enemy 
into the river after the grand repulse at Gettys- 
burg. On both occasions the great and glorious 
Army of the Potomac had been sorely pressed 
by three days of most terrible fighting, and the 
commanders, uninformed of the demoralization 
of their foes, were unwilling to risk a pursuit 
which they feared might deprive them of the 
immeasurable benefit of their victories. But 
both had accomplished great re- 
sults: they had driven back the 
invaders of the North and saved 
the nation. 

The enemy crossed the Poto- 
mac, and sought rest in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. Of the seventy 
thousand men with which Lee en- 
tered Maryland, thirty thousand 
were killed, wounded or prison- 
ers of war. The invasion had 
utterly failed of its purpose in 
rallying Marylanders to the Con- 
federate standard, for the people 
were apathetic, and, instead of 
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receiving a welcome as friends, 
they found themselves under the 
disadvantage, which confronted 
our troops almost always during 
the war, of campaigning in an 
enemy’s country. After a month 
spent in replenishing supplies and 
putting the army in condition for 
an advance, McClellan, by a skill- 
fully concealed movement, reached 
Warrenton, completely severing 
the Confederate army, a part of 
which had been detached to Cul- 
pepper, while the rest remained in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Here was McClellan’s: 
opportunity, and it was his purpose to fall upon 
each wing and beat it in detail, when the order 
came from Washington relieving him from the 
command of the army. The order was summary 
and brief: ‘‘ By direction of the President of the 
United States, it is ordered that Major-General 
McClellan be relieved from the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and that Major-General 
Burnside take command of that army.’’ No rea- 
son was assigned, and the order fell like a thun- 
derbolt upon the troops who loved this command- 
er as they never loved one before or after. The 
scene was memorable, and characteristic of the 
man. Itis related that Burnside was in McClellan’s. 
tent when the order was received. McClellan 
opened the despatch, and, reading it, passed it 
quickly and without any manifestation of emo- 
tion to Burnside, saying: ‘‘ Well, Burnside, 
you are to command the army.’’ Burnside, who 
felt his inability and shrank from the responsi- 
bility, was almost overcome with emotion. But 
I have not space to prolong the interview. Mc- 
Clellan withdrew in a few days, and his active 
career as a soldier was ended. Of this sudden 
and arbitrary removal Swinton, in his history of 
the Army of the Potomac, says: ‘‘ Having ac- 
complished his work of expelling 
Lee from Maryland, he entered, 
after a brief repose, on a new 
campaign of invasion, and it was 
in the midst of this and on the 
eve of a decisive blow that he was 
suddenly removed. The moment 
chosen was an inopportune and 
ungracious one, for never had 
McClellan acted with such vigor 
and rapidity, never had he shown 
so much confidence in himself or 
the army in him. And it is a 
notable fact that not only was the 
whole body of the army, rank 
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and file as well as offi- 
cers, enthusiastic in 
their affection for his 
person, but that the 
very general appointed 
as his successor was 
the strongest opponent 
of his removal.’’ 
General Burnside re- 
luctantly assumed 
command, and after 
remaining ten days at 
Warrenton formed the 
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On the 19th of January, 1863, Burnside essayed another crossing 
above Fredericksburg, but a heavy rain came on and the celebrated 
abortive ‘‘mud march ’’ was abandoned. No other movement of im- 
portance was or could be made under Burnside, in whose ability to 
command so large a force the army had lost confidence. Both Generals 
Franklin and Smith wrote the President advising against the advance to 
Richmond by that route and recommending a return to the Peninsula. 
President Lincoln, while refusing to accept this suggestion, relieved the 
situation by retiring Burnside and placing General Joseph Hooker in 
command. It is notable that Burnside never lost the respect and affec- 
tion of the army and his subsequent career served to endear him still 
more closely to his troops and to the country. 

Hooker had gained a great reputation as a corps commander, and 
much was hoped for. The army at this time numbered about 120,000 

artillery and infantry, 12,000 cavalry and 400 
It comprised seven corps—the First 
(General Reynolds), Second (General Couch), 
Third (General Sickles), Fifth (General Meade), 
Sixth (General Sedgwick), Eleventh (General 
Howard), and Twelfth (General Slocum). The 
reorganization left out several most valuable offi- 
cers whose loss was greatly felt and deplored. 
Hooker awaited the return of good roads and 
better fighting conditions, and on the 27th of 
April the movement began which culminated in 
the bloody and disastrous defeat at Chancellors- 
ville. Concerning this, I shall not enter into 
particulars, but will 
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six corps of the army into three grand divi- 
sions of two corps each, placing the right, the 
center and the left grand divisions under Gen- 
erals Sumner, Hooker and Franklin respect- 
ively. In spite of the opposition of the author- 
ities at Washington, General Burnside changed 
the line of maneuver and on November 15th, 
1862, moved toward Fredericksburg. On the 
17th the advance reached Falmouth, and the 
army in a few days took up a position on the 
north side of the Rappahannock. On the 11th 
and 12th of December the troops crossed over, 
and on the 13th commenced the disastrous 
Battle of Fredericksburg. The Confederates were fully prepared, the 
character of the ground being most favorable to the defense. The action 
of that day was sufficiently convincing to the principal corps and divi- 
sion commanders of the necessity of re-crossing the river, but Burnside 
determined to renew the conflict on the following day. Preparations 
were accordingly made, but yielding to the entreaties of Sumner, Burn- 
side desisted. The troops remained in position on the 14th and 15th, 
and on the night of the 15th, in a violent storm, they retreated to their 
camps on the north side of the Rappahannock, completely outwitting 
Lee, who still awaited a renewal of the onslaught. The Army of the 
Potomac lost twelve thousand, three hundred, in killed, wounded and 
missing, and the Army of Northern Virginia five thousand, three 
hundred and nine. This battle has been fitly described as the ‘‘most 
bloody and the most useless of the war.’’ 
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commend the inquirer 
to the published ac- 
count of Colonel A. 
C. Hamlin, who has 
made an _ exhaustive 
examinationand study 
of this field and con- 
flict. His work will 
serve, to some extent, 
at least, to set at rest 
many disputes, and in 
the minds of some, at 
least, to place the 
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blame for the failure of this brilliantly planned 
but badly executed battle where it properly be- 
longs. The death of Stonewall Jackson was an 
irreparable loss to the Confederate army, and 
from this time on the cause of the South began 
to wane. 

The army, not knowing why it was beaten, 
was again on the north side of the Rappahannock, 
strong in its ability to overcome the rebellion, 
but distrustful of its leader. Flushed with vic- 
tory, Lee took up the offensive and determined 
to carry the war again across the border. Hooker 
had no alternative but to follow him on interior 
lines and endeavor to head him off. There were 
spirited cavalry engagements at Beverly’s Ford, 
Brandy Station and Aldie, in which the cavalry 
showed their mettle and developed Lee’s inten- 
tions. The Confederate force pushed along into 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, its advance raiders 
levying contributions on York, and threatening 
the capital of the Keystone State. Hooker find- 
ing himself embarrassed by the refusal of Gen- 
eral Halleck to comply with his request for 
more troops and the evacuation of Harper’s 
Ferry, asked to be relieved on the 27th of June, 
and on the following morning General Meade 
was placed in command. He at once com- 
menced to concentrate the army to meet Lee, 
and the various movements finally brought the 
two great forces face to faceat Gettysburg. Here 
the war reached high-water mark. After three 
days’ of desperate fighting, a new emphasis 
was given to the nation’s birthday, for the 
4th of July found the beaten Confederates in 
full retreat, no more to return to Northern soil, 
except as peaceful citizens of a redeemed and re- 
united nation. 

Gettysburg was the Confederate Waterloo. 
With the coincident fall of Vicksburg and the 
cutting of the Confederacy in twain, all hope of 
success through foreign recognition or other 
means was dashed. Lee retired to the Shenan- 
doah Valley, followed by Meade, and after vari- 
ous diversions attended with unimportant re- 
sults, the victorious Army of the Potomac drove 
the enemy across the Rapidan and took up a 
position at and near Culpepper Court House, on 
the north side of the river. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps were detached and sent to Ten- 
nessee. Various strategic movements were un- 
dertaken by Lee, but no general engagement was 
brought on, though the affair at Bristol would 
have been so considered earlier in the war. 
There was a handsome brush also at Rappahan- 
nock Station, where the Confederates lost 1,500 
prisoners, four guns and eight standards, and 
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an unsuccessful attack at Mine Run. The army 
then went into winter quarters at Culpepper, the 
cavalry keeping off ennui by two raids, in one df 
which (a reckless attempt to enter Richmond 
and release Union prisoners) the brave Colonel 
Dahlgren lost his life. 

On the 2nd of March General Grant was con- 
firmed as lieutenant-general and on the 10th he 
was assigned to the command of all the armies 
of the United States. He at once went to General 
Meade’s headquarters, and, after due considera- 
tion concluded to remain in thefield with the Army 
of the Potomac. It then comprised three corps, 
the First under General Hancock, the Fifth under 
General Warren and the Sixth under General 
Sedgwick, to which was added the Ninth Corps 
under General Burnside, but recently returned 
from East Tennessee. General Sheridan was 
transferred from the West to command the 
cavalry, General H. J. Hunt was chief of 
artillery, Major J. C. Duane, chief-engineer, and 
General Rufus Ingalls, chief-quartermaster. 
The division commanders were: of the Second 
Corps, Barlow, Gibbon, Birney and Mott ; of the 
Fifth Corps, Griffin, Robinson, Crawford and 
Wadsworth ; of the Sixth Corps, Wright, Getty 
and Ricketts; of the Ninth Corps, Stevenson, 
Potter, Willcox and Ferrero; of the cavalry, 
Torbert, Gregg and Wilson. The command num- 
bered about one hundred and forty thousand 
available men. . 

On the 3rd of May the most bloody of all the 
campaigns of the war was inaugurated. The 
movement by the left flank is immortalized in 
song and story, and the epigrammatic despatch of 
Grant: ‘‘ We will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer,’’ takes position alongside of 
the sententious ‘‘ Veni! Vidi! Vici !’’ of Cesar. 
The Battle of the Wilderness, May 5th to 7th, 
was a drawn battle. Our loss was fifteen thou- 
sand and that of the Confederates about eight 
thousand. His greatly superior force, however, 
enabled Grant to push on. At Spottsylvania 
there was another terrific engagement, regarded 
by careful historians as the fiercest and most 
sanguinary of the whole war. The breastworks 
on both sides were frequently lost and retaken. 
After twenty hours of fighting Lee withdrew and 
reformed his lines. Our loss was about eight 
thousand and that of the Confederates, who 
came out from behind their entrenchments, was 
probably equally as great. Here the noble 
Sedgwick fell. Efforts, however, to dislodge the 
enemy, after ten days’ maneuvering, proving 
fruitless, Grant again took up the line of march- 
Forty thousand men had fallen, and the outlook 
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was not encouraging. Sheridan with the cavalry 
had gone on a raid, and succeeded in defeating 
the Confederate cavalry at Yellow Tavern, killing 
General J. E. B. Stuart, the ablest cavalry leader 
in the Southern armies. Co-operative move- 
ments were also going on in the Shenandoah 
Valley and at Bermuda Hundred, but all eyes 
were turned upon the Army of the Potomac. 
Grant crossed the North Anna, but finding that 
route impracticable, recrossed and passed on 
across the Pamunkey, where he struck his new 
base of supplies by the York River. But there 
was still more fighting to be done to secure Cold 
Harbor, which it was necessary if practicable to 
hold. The fearful repulse here resulted, in the 
incredible short space of ten minutes, in the loss 
of thirteen thousand men, while the Confederate’s 
loss was claimed to be less than two thousand. 
The army was then withdrawn to the south side 
of the James River preparatory to the siege of 
Richmond. The overland campaign had been 
again unsuccessful and the intrepid army found 
itself, in June, 1864, practically where it was in 
the summer of 1862 and Richmond still defiant. 
The failure of Butler to capture Petersburg by 
assault rendered a long siege necessary. The 
mine fiasco and the attack on the Weldon road, 
the fights at Reams Station, and Hatcher’s Run 
were among the principal features of the siege. 

Meanwhile, the Anaconda was rapidly tight- 
ening its hold upon the Confederacy. Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley with the cavalry, the 
Sixth, the Eighth and part of the Nineteenth 

Yorps, had redeemed that section, and in March, 

after destroying the railroads and canal en route, 
came out at City Point. Winchester and Cedar 
Creek are a part of the laurels of the Army of the 
Potomac, and the corps shipped to the West also 
gave a most satisfactory account of themselves. 
Lee created a diversion by an attack on Wash- 
ington, but the opportune arrival of the Sixth 
Corps saved the city. 

At length everything was ready, and General 
Grant fixed March 29th as the day for the final 
movement for the capture of the Confederate cap- 
ital. The Army of the Potomac was reinforced 
by the Army of the James, under General Ord. It 
comprised two divisions of the Twenty-fourth 
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Corps (General Gibbon), one division of the 
Twenty-fifth Corps (General Birney), and asmall 
body of cavalry, a division only in name, under 
General McKenzie. The organization of the 
Army of the Potomac at this time, under General 
Meade, included the Second Corps (General 
Humphreys), Fifth Corps (General Warren), 
Sixth Corps (General Wright), Ninth Corps (Gen- 
eral Parke), and Sheridan’s Cavalry. The divis- 
ion commanders were, of the Second Corps, Miles, 
Hays and Mott ; of the Fifth, Griffin, Ayres and 
Crawford ; of the Sixth, Wheaton, Getty and 
Seymour; of the Ninth, Willcox, Potter and 
Hartranft ; of the cavalry, Merritt (commanding 
corps), Devin, Custer and Crook. 

The development of the enemy at Five Forks, 
and the three days of pitched battle, the flight of 
Davis from Richmond, the general advance of 
the army and capture of Richmond, the rapid 
pursuit of Lee and running fight, the sanguinary 
conflict with the rear guard at Sailors’ Creek, 
and the surrender at Appomattox, completed the 
work of as magnificent an army as the world 
ever saw. 

Its duty done, it returned to Washington to 
receive the nation’s plaudits in one last grand 
review, and then it melted away into peaceful 
pursuits, to enjoy the blessings which it helped 
to secure and perpetuate. 

In the address of the late General Francis A. 
Walker before the Society. of the Army of the 
Potomac at Portland, in 1890, he depicted with 
masterly hand that great review, and, in con- 
cluding, said : ‘‘ Yes, comrades, our day is over. 
Mustered out of service, enfeebled by years, dis- 
abled by wounds, we are no longer to be counted 
even among the military reserve of the country. 
Another war, should it occur, would have to be 
fought by younger and stronger hands than 
ours. But no one can take from us our certifi- 
cates of honorable discharge, or diminish the 
part we had in the nation’s deliverance. When- 
ever we sce the statue of one of our heroes dedi- 
cated amid the applause of thousands, and the 
thunders of cannon, whenever we see some crip- 
pled veteran halting in his steps, each of us may 
stand up and proudly cry, ‘I, too, was of the 
Army of the Potomac ! ”’ 
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“CORPORAL JIM.” 
By CHARLES F. NASH. 


His real name was James Mason Coolidge. He 
was plain ‘‘Jim’’ to his grandmother, ‘‘ Marse 
Jim’’ to the servants, and ‘‘Corporal Jim’’ to 
the ‘‘ Yankee’’ soldiers. His mother was dead, 
and he lived with his grandmother on a planta- 
tion in Alabama, near the Alabama River. This 
was in 1864, and as all the men of the family 
had gone to the war, Jim and his grandmoth- 
er were the only white people left on the plan- 
tation. 

Times were very hard in those days down 
South. The ports were all blockaded, so that 
nothing could be brought. in except by blockade- 
runners, and they were having lots of trouble 
with the gunboats ; consequently the people were 
obliged to do the best they could with what they 
could make and raise at home. There were 
plenty of chickens and fresh vegetables to eat, 
but fresh meat was scarce, and coffee and tea 
were almost unheard-of luxuries. Wheat flour 
could not be bought for love nor money, and 
you know corn- bread is not very nice for a 
steady diet, however good it may be occasionally. 

Grandma Coolidge had endured the privations 
very well until her tea gave out. She had been 
content to wear homespun dresses that she had 
made herself, from the spinning of the cotton to 
the cutting and fitting of the ‘‘frocks,’’ as she 
called them, and had contentedly knit the stock- 
ings for the household, and woven the cloth for 
Jim’s clothes ; but when her only solace, her cup 
of tea, could no longer simmer on the hearth and 
send its fragrant aroma over the cozy sitting- 
room, then indeed the good lady lost her equa- 
nimity and denounced the ‘‘ Yankees”? in good 
round terms. She tried to make tea of dried 
willow-leaves, upon the assurance of old Aunt 
’Tildy that the decoction was very fine ; but the 


first taste of the bitter infusion was enough for 
her, and she gave up in disgust. 

Mr. Coolidge’s favorite servant, Uncle Ben, 
and his wife, Aunt ’Tildy, remained with the 
‘ole Miss,’’ as they called Grandma Coolidge, 
all the other negroes having left the place when 
they heard that ‘‘Marse Linkum’’ had set them 
free. Ben worked in the garden, and Aunt 
’Tildy did the housework and cooking. Ben's 
garden was his especial pride, and, having no- 
thing else to do after the other servants left, he 
had put all his energies into raising vegetables. 

One day Ben went to the mill to get some corn 
ground, and when he returned he told Jim that 
there were ‘‘more’n a milyun sogers down thar 
by the crick, all a-livin’ in little cotton houses, 
and a-cookin’ of deir brekfus’ at fires right on de 
groun’.’? When ‘he heard this,news Jim was 
struck with the idea of selling some of their vege- 
tables to the soldiers, and getting some tea and 
white sugar with the money, for he had heard 
that there was tea for sale at the store at a figure 
far beyond their present means. He went to his 
grandmother and unfolded his scheme to her, 
but she refused flatly to entertain a thought of 
such a thing. 

‘The idea !’’ she exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘ of 
a Coolidge selling vegetables. It would be a dis- 


grace to the family, and I will not permit it. 


You may as well dismiss the matter from your 
mind.”’ 

Jim, however, did not dismiss it, but kept up 
his assault with so much persistence that the 
good lady succumbed at last and consented, with 
the stipulation that Ben should be the ostensible 
merchant while Jim could accompany him merely 
as a looker-on. This plan satisfied Jim, and 
with his assistance Ben soon had the largest farm- 
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‘POR AN INSTANT HE STOOD THERE IRRESOLUTE.”” 


wagon filled with choice vegetables. Jim, to do 
honor to the occasion, dressed himself in his best 
suit of homespun gray cloth, the coat of which, 
in keeping with the warlike spirit of the times, 
was trimmed with black braid, and had trian- 
gular stripes on the sleeves, not unlike the chev- 
rons ‘of a corporal. 

The camp, which was about six miles from 
the plantation, was on the bank of a small creek 
or branch of the river, and there was a pontoon 
bridge across the creek, in place of the regular 
bridge which had been destroyed by the Confed- 
erates. 

As the wagon jolted along the road toward the 
camp Jim told the sympathetic Ben all about his 
plans ; and Ben, who was as full of the scheme 
as he, coincided with him in every detail. To 
have heard the two discussing as to the best 
manner in which to expend the money, one 
‘would have thought that they possessed all the 
treasures of the Klondike instead of a wagon-load 


of truck. Jim’s first object was to get some tea 
and white sugar for his grandmother, for he 
knew how much the old lady longed for her fa- 
vorite beverage. 

They had nearly reached the creek when they 
heard the beat of horses’ hoofs on the bridge, 
and in a few minutes a large party of horsemen 
dashed up the road toward them. These men 
were a foraging party from the camp, and when 
they saw the fresh, crisp vegetables in the wagon, 
they stopped to investigate. 

‘* Well, uncle !’’ called out the leader, ‘‘ where 
are you going with your truck ?”’ 

‘‘We’s gwine to de camp to sell it to de so- 
gers, sah,’’ replied Ben, touching his hat politely. 

‘‘We’ll take the whole of it now, and save you 
the trouble of going to the camp. What will 
you take for the load?” 

“‘T don’t rightly know, marster; de truck 
a’n’t mine ’zactly.. It belongs to Marse Jim,’’ 
replied Ben, indicating Jim, as he spoke. 


‘“CORPORAL JIM.’ 


The soldier looked at ‘‘ Marse Jim,’’ perched 
up on the high seat, resplendent in his new suit, 
and his quick eye caught sight of the trimmings 
on the coat. 

‘‘ Hey, corporal!’ he cried, in a bantering 
tone, ‘‘ what will you take for your truck ?”’ 

“*T don’t know the value of it, sir,’? answered 
Jim, in his politest manner ; ‘‘I will let you fix 
a price, if you wish to take it.”’ 

“Very well ; pitch in, boys !’’ said the leader, 
turning to the rest of the soldiers ; ‘‘I’ll settle 
with Corporal Jim.’’ 

The boys, who had been enjoying their lead- 
er’s conversation with the two merchants, did 
‘* pitch in,’’? with so much despatch that the en- 
tire load was soon transferred to sacks which 
they carried, and was stowed on their horses’ 
backs. When they had finished their task and 
remounted, the leader turned to expectant Jim. 

‘Now, corporal,’’ he said, ‘“‘ you can right- 
about-face and march for home, and when you 
get there you can tell your folks to charge this 
load to Uncle Sam.”’ 

With this, he gave a word of command to his 
party, touched his horse with his spurs, and in a 
few moments the foragers were lost to sight in a 
cloud of dust, away down the road. 

The whole affair had transpired so quickly that, 
for a short time after the men were gone, Jim 
was dazed and could not realize his loss ; then, 
as it burst upon him, he laid his head on old 
Ben’s shoulder and cried as if his heart would 
break. 

Poor Ben was as much grieved as Jim, but he 
patted the weeping boy on the back, and with 
many endearing terms, besought him not to cry, 
telling him that, ‘‘ Dem Yankees is a miserable 
set, anyway, and you don’t want to notice sich 
trash !"? Then he turned the horses about, and 
they drove slowly and sadly home, their bright 
dreams blasted and their golden castles demol- 
ished. 

Grandma Coolidge was indignant af her boy’s 
mishap, but assured him that it was just what 
she had anticipated when she allowed him 
to go. 

This unfortunate conclusion to their first at- 
tempt put an end to the vegetable business, 
Jim had a notion that it would be a good plan 
to go to the commanding officer and tell him of 


the treatment he had received at the hands ‘of’ 


the foragers. He was afraid to tell his grand- 
mother what he thought, for he was sure that she 
would object to his going. Still the idea grew 
on him, and at last he resolved to go. On the 
morning of the third day after the robbery he 
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set out for the camp, just after breakfast, and 
walking rapidly, soon reached the creek. 

It was early in the spring of the year, and the 
creek, swollen by the heavy rains, swept fiercely 
by in a yellow flood, full of swirling eddies and 
floating débris. Jim walked down to the bridge 
and saw that the rushing water had cut away the 
bank, so that the timbers to which the bridge 
was made fast were on the point of being torn 
from their places. The cable that held the cen- 
tre pontoons in position were stretched as taut as 
a bow-string, and it was plain that they would 
not hold on if the shore-fasts gave way. 

Jim stood looking at the swaying structure, 
expecting every moment to see it break loose 
and go spinning down the creek, when some- 
thing called his attention to the opposite shore, 
where he saw a party of horsemen riding rap- 
idly down the road toward the bridge, evidently 
with the intention of crossing over. 

His first thought was that if these were the 
same men that had robbed him of his vegetables, 
it would be a good thing to let them come on, 
and in that way revenge himself upon them, for 
the bridge would certainly not bear the weight 
of so many men upon it at once. Only for an 
instant did he permit such a thought to remain 
in his mind, then he blushed to think that he 
had even allowed it to come to him, and he re- 
solved to save the men if it were possible. 
The creek was about two hundred yards wide at 
the point where the bridge crossed, and as the 
men were not more than that distance from the 
other end, he had to act quickly. .. 

There was a wide space between the shore and 
the bridge, spanned only by the swaying tim- 
bers, and it was a dangerous undertaking to 
climb out on the unstable structure, but he had 
made up his mind to do it, and without hesitating 
longer, he crept cautiously out on one of the 
rocking stringers and gained the bridge in 
safety. The men were stilf approaching the 
creek, and it was evident that they did not see 
the dangerous condition of things, for they 
had not slackened their pace. Jim seeing this 
started across at the top of his speed, waving 
his handkerchief and crying as loudly as he 
could : 

“Stop! Stop! The bridge is breaking loose!’’ 

Fortunately the leader saw him when he was 
about half-way across, and stopped the men just 
at the edge of the creek. When Jim saw they 
had halted, he slackened his speed, but at that 
moment the overtaxed fastenings gave way, the 
mid-stream cables parted with a report like & 
rifle, and the bridge swung down the creek with 
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a crash and a roar, breaking in pieces as if struck 
by an earthquake. 

The soldiers on the shore saw the slight form 
of the brave boy standing on the parting timbers 
while the yellow flood surged and roared about 
him ; for an instant he stood there irresolute, 
then he put his hands above his head, gave a 
spring, and disappeared, head first, beneath the 
yeasty water; only a moment was he out of 
sight, when he reappeared, and, shaking the 
water from his eyes, struck out boldly for the 
shore. His main object was to keep clear of 
the floating wreckage, for it was useless for him 
to attempt to stem the current, which bore him 
on so swiftly that when he got near enough to 
the shore to feel the bottom with his feet, he 
was over a mile from the place where he had 
jumped in. The party on shore had kept pace 
with him, and as soon as he was near enough for 
them to reach him, willing hands bore him toa 
place of safety. When the exhausted boy was 
safe on shore the men crowded around him and 
the leader recognized in their preserver the boy 
whom he had robbed a few days before. 

“It’s Corporal Jim!’’ he shouted as he 
grasped the panting boy by the hand, while a 
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cheer rang out from the men when they heard this, 
that drowned for a moment the roar of the flood. 

The men carried Jim to the camp in great state, 
and when his deed was made known to the rest 
of the soldiers, he became the hero of the hour. 
He had certainly saved the men, for the end of the 
bridge on their side of the creek being protected 
by the bank, had remained intact until the other 
side gave way. But for Jim’s warning cry the men 
would have been on the bridge when it broke 
loose, and some, if not all, would have been lost. 

You may be sure that he was paid for the 
vegetables that had been taken from him three 
times over, though he protested against taking 
so much, and when he went home in the evening, 
by a road that led around the head waters of the 
creek, where there was another bridge, the guard 
of honor that accompanied him took such a 
supply of groceries with them that Aunt ’Tildy’s 
eyes fairly buldged with amazement at the wel- 
come sight. 

As long as the soldiers remained in their camp 
by the river, Jim was an honored guest when he 
visited them, and when they left for the North 
more than one of them carried away with him a 
kindly remembrance of ‘‘ Corporal Jim.”’ 


A BOX OF CATS. 


AN 


AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. 


NOTHER hour and the road 
bent to the coast again ; 
when even the somnolent 


sufficient enthusiasm to 
compare the scene with 

that beloved France-Ire- 
been imported her brogue 
and her gait, her cap and high heels. 

‘*Compare it to nothing, girl! It is itself— 
incomparable. Such color, such sunshine, such 
space! Drive slow, Alonzo. I must prolong 
this pleasure.”’ 

Alonzo checked his horses so suddenly that 
they fell back upon their haunches, but his face 
assumed a deprecating expression. 

‘© Sta Buen’! The gracious sefiora has but 
to command and the beasts will crawl. Ten 
thousand pardons, most generous, but Caramba ! 
if sefiora will not have enough of the blue sea 
and the yellow sand before she has reached the 
residencia of the great Sefior Eliot! This beach 
is but part of the Santa Paula hacienda, though 
there are twenty miles of it between us and our 
supper.”’ 

‘« Twenty—miles—of sea-coast ! On one man’s 
estate ?”’ 

‘Tn verity, sefiora.’’ 

‘* Drive as you like, then, 
tonished Fasterner. 

In the carly evening Mrs. Rutger alighted at 
her journey’s end, before a wide, low-studded 
building that looked almost as strong as the 
mountains which formed its background. Its 
adobe walls gleamed white in the moonlight, 
save where they were hidden by luxurious vines, 
and the great porticoes were illuminated by the 
light that streamed through the many windows, 
opened to the warmth of that southwestern Jan- 
uary night. 

The sounds of arrival brought out the house- 
master himself, with an alacrity of welcome 
which augured well for the visitor’s comfort, 
whether he were her Eliot or some other body’s. 

For an instant, while Alonzo performed his 
profoundest salutation, the aristocratic woman 
and the broad-shouldered man regarded each 
other; then, in a tone of regretful conviction, 


”? responded the as- 


Bridget - Clotilde aroused: 


CHAPTER VIII.—(Continvep. ) 


the lady spoke: ‘‘I beg pardon for this intru- 
sion, but I came here on the chance of finding 
an old friend. A similarity in names a 

“‘Good gracious—Hortense! I should know 
that voice anywhere! Hortense Eliot, in very 
truth! How glad I am !’ 

“‘Then you are—David ?”’ 

“Well, I reckon! Who else should I be? 
Come in, come in; and—Hola, O, hola, Pat!’ 

‘*Grita, dad dear!’ cried Pat, as she ap- 
peared on the scene. 

“A guest, carita. An old, old friend. Dad’s 
cousin Hortense.’’ 

“Ah? Is it so? Bien venido (welcome) 
Sefiora. But, dad, I——’’ 

“Yes, yes, girlie. Didn’t know I had a 
cousin. But I have, and proud we are to wel- 
come her to Santa Paula this night.’’ 

Then they entered the great sala, and the 
lights showed the reunited Eliots ‘what pranks a 
quarter of a century can play with the human 
countenance. But for the voices, which change 
not, they would not have recognized each other. 
Yet Hortense saw at a glance that the young 
creature called ‘‘ Pat’’ was Eliot clear through, 
save for the dark eyes which should have been 
blue and the tip-tilted nose which should have 
been Grecian. 

Gently but eagerly the girl had the stranger’s 
bonnet off, and was removing the gloves when 
Bridget-Clotilde aroused to the necessities of the 
occasion and took her mistress in charge. At 
which the girl in the white gown ran away to 
order dinner and hearth-fires in the guest-cham- 
bers, while Mrs. Rutger looked about her in ad- 
miration, greater even than her surprise. 

“Well, David, I’m thankful I persisted.’’ 

“So am I, if persistence brought you here. 
You were always a little stubborn.” 

‘And do you know that some of my hotel ac- 
quaintances told me it was actually a dangerous 
thing to do—to take that drive. Prophesied 
waylaying Indians, bandits, and other blood- 
curdling possibilities.” 

Mr. Eliot laughed so heartily that the traveler 
joined with him; then he asked : ‘‘ But how did 
you find it?” 

“Delightful—glorious! But, David, do you 
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live here alone—you and that lovely girl? And 
how could I dream that this. ‘Bonanza Eliot’ 
and—and you—were one and the same? Yet I 
was bound to see, even if I were turned away at 
the door.’’ She spoke tentatively, referring thus 
delicately to that unhappy past which she was 
glad to cover with the mantle of her charity. 
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Rockies.’’ His eye, eloquent of affection, turned 
toward his daughter, who re-entered at that 
moment, when dinner was announced. 

A repast, hastily prepared, yet which was 
composed of the choicest delicacies to be found 
in any market, and of some which no public 
market could offer, perfectly served by deft 
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‘“THERE WAS PAT, LOOKING LIKE A BRILLIANT FLOWER.”’ 


Again the host laughed cordially—a laugh 
that had the ring of a clear conscience and com- 
placency at his own lot in life. But he ignored 
the past, as was the habit of his cheerful mind. 

ee Yes, we live here—ualone, if you call it so, 
with our hundred or more dependents. We are 
not, therefore, lonely; nor do I think we should 
be were there only our two selves this side the 


and noiseless attendants, and at which Pat pre- 
sided with a graceful case, amazing to the soci- 
ety trained guest. 

It all seemed like a fairy tale; and when the 
meal was over and the young hostess had again 
departed—this time in answer to a summons 
about some accident, in which the words 
‘‘cafion,’’ ‘‘fell a hundred feet,’’ ‘‘legs broke 
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all to thunder,’”’ startled the visitor’s attention if 
not the host’s—Mrs. Rutger turned her surprised 
countenance toward the ranchman’s chair. 

He was amusedly regarding his old friend and 
foster-sister, and smilingly remarked: ‘‘ You 
may as well out with it, Hortense. You sit 
there a living exclamation-point, and you'll feel 
better to relieve your mind.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE YOUNG RANCH-MISTRESS, 


‘“ Davin, where and how did she learn it all ? 
—three thousand miles from civilization !”’ 

“Ts itso far? I fancied we had brought civ- 
ilizationm to us.’’ David Eliot waved his hand 
toward the long suite of rooms, bright with the 
clear radiance of electricity and furnished with 
the most harmonious of modern luxuries. 

‘* Yes, Isee. But money doesn’t give breed- 
ing,’’ answered Hortense, with some aspcerity. 

‘* Maybe it is in the blood. Besides her being 
an Eliot with one ‘1,’ Pat’s mother was a gentle- 
woman—one of the old Californians who claim 
to be the true Americans.”’ 

‘* But why mar the whole thing by that name 
‘Pat’??? 

‘* Because our great-grandmother Patience was, 
I think, an Eliot worth keeping in green mem- 
ory. You remember the old story that when 
her husband fell fighting in defense of their home, 
she seized his musket and shot a Britisher or two. 
I always had a predilection for the old lady, and 
so ‘Patience’ headed the list; also, with the 
common contradiction of life, she is not patient 
by nature. To please her mother she was chris- 
tened by a few other titles: Patience Margarita 
Ines Felisa——”’ 

“ David !’ 

‘‘Confident that’s the proper order. Any- 
way, there are several of them, and Maria comes 
next to Eliot. To be positive, I would have to 
consult the baptismal record.’’ 

“She was baptized, then? I thought West- 
erners were lax about such matters.”’ 

‘* Many Eastern notions concerning the West 
coasters need correction. Like the ‘ wildness’ 
and ‘wooliness’ ascribed in cheap literature. 
Have you experienced it ?”’ 

‘*No !” positively. 

‘*No-o,”’ reflectively ; when, some time later, 
Pat burst into the room, clad in a loose riding- 
habit, a sombrero on her head, a revolver in her 
hand, and her dark eyes humid with sorrowful 
excitement. 

Vol, XLV.— 16. 
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‘«Tt was too bad, dad, but I had to kill him.”’ 

“H’m! Which was it ?”’ 

“The thoroughbred, Galano.”’ 

‘Yes; ’'m sorry. You were fona of him, 
too, querida (darling)."’. 

“ En verdad! Tloved him. It was awful to 
do it. The poor beast knew me, and when he 
looked up at me my hand trembled.”’ 

‘Who went with you ?”’ 

‘Antonio, Larry Doyle and José Martinez.”’ 

‘Why not have given one of them the task, 
and so have spared yourself? They are all fair 
marksmen.”’ 

“Dad! Why, perhaps they might have blun- 
dered! As it was, Galano knew no hurt, save 
for the fall which made his death necessary.”’ 

“¢ By-the-way, what was the disturbance in the 
court? Iwas going to show Cousin Hortense 
the old palms and olives, but there was so much 
racket in the woman’s quarters that I feared she 
could not enjoy them as she should.”’ 

“‘T heard nothing. It was quiet when I went 
away.”’ : 

‘* Please step and see.’’ 

Again Patience departed, and presently sounds 
of angry voices all talkivg at once, and in a jar- 
gon unintelligible to the stranger, but apparently 
clear to the ranchmen, reached their ears. 

Mr. Eliot smiled. 

“Tt's wonderful what a power that child has 
over those men and women. I always send her 
to manage them, ifI can. For they adore her. 
Hark! They are all berating each other and 
excusing themselves to their mistress.”’ 

‘* How can you understand a word they say ? 
What sort of language is it ?”’ 

‘‘A patois compounded of Spanish, Indian, 
English and slang.” 

‘*Some of it sounds like—swearing !’ 

“It probably is. There are a number of 
Mexicans —‘Greasers’—about the ranch, and 
profanity is their native tongue.’ 

“ Yet you allow a young girl like your daugh- 
ter to go among them ?”’ 

“Why not? It is not shutting her ears, but 
keeping her heart pure that will make her a good 
woman.”’ 

Mrs. Rutger was silent. She was pondering 
her novel surroundings and trying to reconcile 
the actual David she saw with the phantom 
David of her memory. There was something 
very confusing in finding the man toward whom 
she had felt, each in turn, contempt, pity and 
forgiveness, quietly assuming to teach her!) She 
was glad of the diversion of Patience’s return, 
and she turned to the girl with a simile : 
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‘“My dear, do you never rest? Are you al- 
ways busy ?”’ 

‘“Why—I don’t know. Yes; if you call it 
‘busy.’ I hadn’t thought about it. You see, 
I am dad’s housekeeper, and when there are so 
many people together'there is always somebody 
in trouble.’? Then, turning to her father : ‘‘ It 
was that Alonzo who drove for Cousin Hortense. 
He is betrothed to Anita Bernal, one of the 
waitresses, and she has been flirting with 
“Yankee Jim,’ the vaquero. Somebody told 
Alonzo, Anita denied it, and soon. The usual 
quarreling and taking sides— what you call 
‘ over-electricity in the air.’ They were getting 
so furious that there would have been a fight di- 
rectly, if Ihadn’t appeared. As it was, I had to 
drive the men all out of the court and send the 
women to bed. I wish they wouldn’t wrangle 
so. But the place is empty now. Shall we go 
out and see the old garden, Cousin Hortense? 
It is one of the oldest in California, and my 
great-great-great-grandmother planted the prickly 
pear hedge with her own hands. It was a wall 
of defense then, but it is only a curiosity now. 
The gnarled roots and branches are like some of 
Dorés fantastic pictures. But will you excuse 
my habit for the rest of the evening ?”’ 

‘There is nothing to excuse, dear. It is very 
picturesque and becoming, and looks wonderfully 
comfortable.’’ 

‘‘Dad says that to be comfortably and suit- 
ably clad is the highest art of dress. We design- 
ed this together.’’ 

That night Mrs. Rutger retired to rest, a 
victim to conflicting opinions. A vision of a 
young girl attended by three ‘‘cow-boys,’’ 
riding through a cafion at night to shoot a 
crippled horse, mocked at another vision of the 
same maiden, exquisitely gowned, daintily pre- 
siding at an elegant supper. 

Her last conscious thoughts were: ‘‘It is all 
a hopeless muddle. I think—well, I don’t 
know exactly what I think. Except that Pat— 
Patience, I mean, has honest, beautiful eyes, and 
that I love her already.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


A BREAKFAST BOUQUET. 

‘‘ Sure, ma’am, it do be very late. It’s about 
ten of the clock; but you was sleepin’ that 
sweet, an’ the rain was pourin’ as if the heavens 
was emptyin’ out their wash-water——”’ 

Mrs. Rutger sat up in bed and held up her 
hand protestingly. ‘‘I’m awake, at last, any- 
way, so spare me. But what’s that about rain ?”’ 
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‘Tt rains, ma’am ; that’s all,’”’ said the long 
suffering Bridget-Clotilde, who had as yet not 
broken her own fast, and who felt about as 
agreeable as any other hungry person. 

The mistress went to the window, and pushing 
aside the draperies looked out. ‘Rain! I 
should think it did! Why, I never saw any- 
thing like it. One can’t see a rod from the 
door, seems to me! Well, there’s no leaving 
Santa Paula to-day, evidently. However, I'll 
remember you’re as eager for breakfast as I am. 
Just give me that other gown, and I'll be ready 
at once.”’ 

‘«There’s been bells an’ bells a-ringin’ con- 
stant. - It sounds bigger nor any hotel we've 
been in yet. There must be a power of folks 
about ; yet only for the bells I’d not know a body 
was alive in the place save our own two selves. 
Oh ! ma’am, I don’t know how to tell it right 
clear, but it’s a pretty big house, an’ built with- 
out no top to it, either. Leastways we’re on the 
top, an’ yet you can sec for yourself we’re close 
upon the ground.’ 

“*Close to the ground, indeed, and our veranda 
flanked by the most magnificent border of callas 
Ive seen yet in this land of flowers. It’s six 
feet wide if one; and the lilies—they’re innu- 
merable. They are so white they really make a 
bit of light in this gloom outside.”’ 

Opening the door the lady passed out into a 
long, broad corridor, richly carpeted and adorned 
by lines of pictures as well as by trophies and 
‘‘souvenirs’’ of various lands, sufficient to set 
Mrs. Rutger’s bric-d-brac loving heart in a flutter 
of admiration. ‘‘ Well, I shall find enough here 
to make a dozen days pass quickly, if we are 
storm-stayed so long !’’ she exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically. 

‘Buenos dias, sefiora (Good morning, lady),’’ 
said a pleasant voice behind her, and the stranger 
turned about with a start to see a dark - eyed 
maid, as neatly capped and gowned as if she had 
just stepped out of an aristocratic New York 
house. 

“* Good-morning——’ 

‘Anita, at your service. The Sefiorita Pa- 
tience bade me wait and lead the way to the 
breakfast-room. It might be a bit confusing, 
she thought, sefiora. It’s a biggish place, is 
San’ Paula ; but it’s easy to understand already. 
Did the sefiora rest well, blessing of God ?”’ 

‘So well, Anita, that I fear I have hindered 
the others from their breakfast. Clotilde should 
have waked me earlier.”’ 

Anita looked a bit puzzled for an instant, then 
her pretty face cleared. ‘‘Ten thousand par- 
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dons, but breakfast is when the sefiora graciously 
wills.’’ 

‘*H’m ! I can see where Patience gets some of 
her own gracefully courteous manner,’’ thought 
Mrs. Rutger, following the waitress’s lead 
through passage after passage, and realizing that 
Clotilde had been quite right in describing this 
ancient structure as a ‘‘ purty big place.’’ ‘‘It’s 
from associating with these Spanish girls, and— 
but I almost forgot the child is half Spanish her- 
self. ‘Old Californian,’ David called it.’’ 

When they had already crossed what seemed 
a half-dozen lengthy passages, winding in and 
out in the most erratic fashion, Anita turned 
again with that radiant smile of hers, which 
showed her glistening white teeth. ‘‘There is 
but one more turn, gracias a Dios! It is a mere 
nothing.”’ 

Almost as she spoke they reached another 
doorway, and Anita pushed aside the Japanese 
portiére which covered it ; then, sweeping a pro- 
found courtesy, motioned the guest to precede 
her into the room. 

“Oh, how lovely !’ burst from Mrs. Rutger’s 
lips. 

Anita was gratified. ‘‘ Does it please the se- 
fiora? Then it is well, and my mistress will be 
also glad.”’ 

‘‘But where is she? Is she not coming to 
breakfast with me?’ asked the stranger, glanc- 
ing with some surprise at the small table in the 
corner by the hearthplace prepared for her own 
solitary meal. 

‘*But no, sefiora; if the sefiora will excuse 
her, Sefioraita Patience has been long afield al- 
ready.’’ 

“‘Afield ! On such a morning as this? Why, 
it rains in torrents !’’ 

Anita was deftly removing from a closet in the 


passage the daintily cooked food which had been — 


ordered for Mrs. Rutger’s especial refreshment ; 
but she flashed her dark eyes windowward with- 
out pausing, and remarked, nonchalantly : 
‘Rain? But this is not severe—no. By-and- 
by we hope to show Sefiora Rutger what a C‘ati- 
fornia rain is like.’’ 

**Can anything be worse than this? In the 
way of a storm, I mean.”’ 

Anita shrugged her shoulders suggestivelv. 
Then she begged permission to show Clotilde to 
her own breakfast, while she touched a bell 
button to summon another attendant for Mrs. 
Rutger. 

The Easterner took her seat and glanced about 
her with something of the feeling one might have 
Who stepped out of prosaic every-day, modern 
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life into fairyland. On the great hearth blazed 
huge logs of fragrant cedar, their smoke curling 
upward through a chimney wide enough for 
many to stand upright in, while on every side 
were heaped pots of blooming plants, arranged 
with such skill that they seemed to be growing 
out of the very floors and window-ledges. The 
hangings and furnishings of the room were in — 
delicate yellows, which gave the effect of sun- 
light even though the skies were dense and dark 
outside. 

But the thoughtful care of somebody was 
plainest shown in the little vase of blossoms 
placed beside Mrs. Rutger’s plate, and in the 
pile of California morning papers, each folded to 
the telegraphic column of Eastern news, anticipat- 
ing the traveler's desire to learn the latest 
happenings at her home while she sipped her 
coffee three thousand miles away. 

‘Well, I shall have to pinch myself to make 
me believe that this is all real. I feel as if I had 
awaked in an enchanted palace, where anything 
I wished for might come instantly to pass,’ 
murmured Hortense, smelling the magnificent 
yellow roses at her elbow. 

She had forgotten the noiseless Chinese servant 
behind her, till hearing her voice he bowed 
before her and begged in his choleest dialect to 
be told the lady’s wishes. 

‘* Wishes? Oh! I have none. 
been anticipated.’’ 

John prostrated himself again and returned to 
his station behind her chair. 

‘‘Well, whoever has been mistress here has 
done her work well ; it doesn’t seem as if all this 
discipline could have been achieved by a girl 
like my little cousin Patience. I wish I could 
see her bright face this minute and thank her 
for her attentions.’’ 

At that moment, as if in answer to this un- 
spoken thought of her guest, a girlish laugh sound- 
ed in the passage, emphasizing the playful com- 
mand: ‘‘ But you must come, Long Mark, my 
dear old boy. Dad would be offended else. 
What ! hang back and pretend to be bashful— 
you who have hobnobbed with—nobody knows 
who. And the very first time in all my life that 
I’ve seen a real flesh and blood relative. It’s a 
shame, por cierto! But you’re only teasing me, 
Iknow. Coming? Sta buen’.”’ 

A curtain opposite the table lifted, and there 
was Pat, looking like a brilliant flower herself, 
bearing her arms full of glistening yellow pop- 
pies. Her eyes were dancing with fun, her 
cheeks glowing, her curls wind-blown and _ rain- 
sprinkled—her whole appearance so cheer-pro- 
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voking that Mrs. Rutger’s heart went out afresh 
to the gay young creature. 

‘*Good morning, cousin. Sorry I was so late, 
but I knew where I could find some poppies— 
though it’s long too early for them to be com- 
mon; and when I heard you say you’d never 

seen any, why, I hurried to get them. Aren’t 
they beautiful ? Fit emblem of our golden State. 
How did you rest? Isn’t this a glorious rain? 
And—ten thousand pardons, dear Mark! Cousin 
Hortense, Mrs. Rutger, allow me to present one 
of Dad’s dearest friends, Mr. Mark Corlear— 
‘Long Mark,’ for short, and a little shaky in the 
knees by reason of his just getting over a bullet 
wound. Received it in saving our lives—Dad’s 
and mine ; and all he can say about the whole 
business is, ‘Dern an Injun, anyhow !’ ”’ 

Long Mark came forward easily enough, 
though smiling indulgently at the comments of 
his favorite, who was evidently privileged to do 
with him about as she pleased. 

‘‘T have the honor to salute you, madam. It 
does me proud to meet anybody who belongs to 
my San’ Pauly friends ; an’ Pat's tongue says a 
power o’ things it don’t take no note on. How 
d’ ye like Californy ?”’ 

‘‘Immensely, so far. Doubly since I reached 
here last night. But Patience, my dear -child, 
do you mean that you have really been out in 
all this terrible storm just to gather these flowers 
for me?” 

‘*Por cierto—I mean, of course. Are they what 
you imagined they would be?” 

“They are bright and beautiful—as_ their 
donor!’ said Mrs. Rutger, cordially, ‘and I 
thank you a thousand times, even though I 
must remonstrate against such a hazardous pro- 
ceeding as going through the rain to get them. I 
hope it was not far, and that you will not take 
cold.” 

‘Cold ?—I never had one in my life; and I 
love to be in the rain. It wasn’t far, either ; not 
nore How far is it to Rattlesnake Glen, 
Mark, dear?” 

‘*H’?m !—a matter of fifteen miles, maybe.”’ 

“You, a girl, have ridden fifteen miles through 
this deluge to get me a basket of poppies !”’ 

‘“Why, yes,’’ answered Patience, simply, 
amazed in her turn at the other’s astonishment. 
“Why not, if they please you? And this rain 
is nothing. It is only the beginning. By to- 
morrow, maybe, we’ll show you how gloriously 
it can rain at Santa Paula. It’s fine.” 

**Do you like it?’’ asked the stranger, won- 
deringly. 
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‘‘Like it! Surely. Isn’t it the rain that 
makes the whole earth break out into a glory of 
color, with its millions of flowers? Every little 
seed sprouts, and the crops—why, the rain is 
Heaven-sent to everybody, but it’s just the sal- 
vation of the poor, who haven’t irrigation. 
Though they’re nct so many in that case, Dad 
says, except my Indian friends. If it weren’t 
for the rains they'd likely starve.” 

** And a good job, too,’’ said Corlear. 

‘*Now, Long Mark, you’re not to prejudice 
my cousin against my friends. You see, Cousin 
Hortense, the Indian question is the only one, 
about, that Mark and I differ upon. But, John, 
bring some fresh coffee ; and before we get into 
that matter we'll invite ourselves to a bit of 
extra breakfast with you. Just for sociability’s 
sake, and because I don’t believe this old globe- 
trotter ever would eat if somebody didn’t remind 
him it was necessary. You see, he’s been ill 
here ever since Christmas Eve, when he saved 
our lives y 

‘‘Here comes the coffee, Missy,’’ interrupted 
the hero of that occasion. ‘An’ speakin’ of 
Injuns ut 

‘* Beg pardon, sefiorita ; but Gaspar says that 
he would like to speak with you, immediately ; 
if you please.”’ 

“Something important, Anita?’’ asked Pa- 
tience of the maid who thus interrupted. 

“He said so, sefiorita. He was in his riding 
gear. And he made me bring your waterproofs 
all ready for you to put on. So I think bie 

“Very well, [ll come at once. I'll leave 
Cousin Hortense to you, dear Mark, and to 
Anita to care for till I get back. I’m sorry to 
seem inhospitable by leaving you, but neither 
Dad nor I have much time for just visiting. 
However, you'll consider yourself mistress of 
Santa Paula, please; and of everybody and 
everything in it. Adios.” 

The curtain fell hehind the retreating figure of 
the girl, and Hortense Rutger felt as if the day 
had darkened still more. She looked up and 
caught the eye of Long Mark beaming with love 
and pride. 

‘“H’m. Nice girl, ain't she? I’ve been all 
over the earth, more’n once or twice, too; an’ I 
ain’t seen none like her. She’s what I call a 
typical American princess—which means the 
best specimen of a young female living. Head 
clear, mind right, lovin’ an’ givin’ an’—just 
a-doin’ what she ought to every time. That’s 
your typical American girlhood—that’s our little 
Pat!” 


’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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Mayy authors find, in the widespread and ever- 
clamoring demand for love-stories, be they good, bad 
or indifferent, the incentive for their stories, as has 
Francis Lynde in ‘‘A Romance in Transit” (Serib- 
ners’). While it has the conventional stock characters 
of the poor young man, the rich girl, her irascible 
father, and the much overworked will with disinherit- 
ing tendencies, the story belongs to the class which 
may be called good. Gertrude is much more life-like 
than the usual heroine, and Brockway as fine a young 
fellow as you would care to meet, while the character of 
President Vennor is ably drawn. Nor should I fail to 
mention Mrs. Burton, who, under other names, we 
have often met and liked. The action takes place on 
a train of the “C.and U.” railroad, and the incidents 
are handled so cleverly and entertainingly that one’s 
interest is held from cover to cover, between which 
there is not a dull page. Mr. Lynde is to be congratu- 
lated on this story, which, if light, is wholesome, and 
well repays the reading. a 


The latest book from the pen of Richard Le Galli- 
enne is a little sketch bearing the odd title ‘‘If I Were 
God”? (T. Y. Crowell & Co). It is mainly in the form 
of a coversation between a woman whom sorrow has 
drawn nearer to God, anda man, who, from the same 
cause, has been driven away from Him, It suggests 
the author's “ Religion of a Literary Man,” than which 
I know no better book of its kind. In reading it lam 
reminded of the poteney there is in each author's 
name. Givena predilection for his style and a fancy 
for his very original ideas, we accept from him without 
question what from an unknown would gain but scant 
attention were it not passed by in its entirety, as a 
jeweler will accept the ware marked ‘sterling’? with- 
out a second glance, but will put the test of acid to all 
others. Still, with this little book, the name of Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne is not necessary to invest it with an 
interest apart from that attached to the author. The 
work is ina line with the moods of all deep thinkers, 
and though tending somewhat toward melancholy, it 
is full of pertinent thought. The reference made to 
an association with a little company of Christians is in 
regard to q yisit of the author to Davos Platz, where he 
had suggestive talks on the mystical studies of Chris- 
tian experience | with Mr. and Mrs. Price Hughes and 
Bitter 7, ily of West London Mission. I cannot say too 

beauty and purpose of the work. It is 
9 prov -oke ae 
-jting any great amount of praise or con- 
‘7 ” 
ae rortune’s Footballs’? (D. Appleton & 
uirgin, is one of those novels which is 


apt to please one reader and cause another to lay it 
down with a yawn. The character of Wragg, the Ca- 
nadian, or American—I was unable to decide just where 
he came from—is very much overdrawn, though the 
scene between him and Mrs. Mannering is quite good, 
and the contrast between the man’s braggadocio and 
the woman’s acuteness is well portrayed. To those 
who like a love-story that of Esyth Blythe and Peter 
Burrill, which is both pretty and natural, may atone 
for the mediocre quality of the rest of the story. I 
cannot dismiss the book without referring to the dedi- 
cation, which, for abject, nauseating toadyism, I have 
seldom seen equaled. ob 


Very entertaining is the fourth volume of ‘‘ English 
Lands, Letters and Kings,’ by Donald G. Mitchell 
(Scribners’). The author first takes us through the 
English lake district, discoursing of De Quincey, Southey 
and others in: gossipy talk well interspersed with in- 
teresting anecdotes. Then on with talks of Leigh Hunt, 
to whom he is more kind than have been other critics, 
the inimitable Tom Moore, the early as well as later 
days in the life of Byron, and those other masters of 
the pen who have helped to make English literature 
what it is to-day. The book ends with chatty talks 
about G. P. R. James and Captain Marryat, both of 
whom have been read and loved by men who are now 
dead and boys who are now men. The period covered 
by this volume is that from the time of the later 
Georges to the opening days of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, and ably covered it is in a manner and style 
equal to anything ever written by Mr. Mitchell. In 
this, as in two orthree of his later books, he has 
dropped the pseudonym of ‘‘Ik Marvel,’’ by which he 
was so well known in ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’”’ and 
“Dream Life.” I confess to a feeling of regret that he 
has seen fit todo this. It may be more dignified, but 
does it bring the writer as close to us? 


+ 


In “Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them”? and 
“Home Life in Florida’ (John P. Morton & Co.), 
Helen Harcourt discourses of the different aspects of 
the ‘‘Land of Flowers’? from the settler’s point of 
view. To any one interested in fruit-culture the first 
book contains many valuable suggestions, while the 
second puts the general resources of Florida clearly be- 
fore the reader. The books are written with the 
avowed intention of inducing others ‘‘to test the  peace- 
ful content and comfort of home life in Florida,”’ 


b 


It was a happy thought of the publishers to select 
twenty of Robert Louis Steyenson’s “Verses from @ 
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Child’s Garden,’ and have them set to music by some 
of the leading composers of the day. These verses of 
Stevenson’s are of themselves so innately musical that 
it must of necessity have been a labor of love to these 
song-writers. - The book will be a welcome addition to 
the library of all musical literateurs, as the selections 
were made with reference to the lyric quality to be 
found in these particular verses. ‘‘The Stevenson 
Song Book ”’ (Seribnens 4. 


A collection of stories by well known contemporary 
writers, called ‘‘ Authors’ Readings”? (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. ), illustrated by Arthur Young, should form 
very good reading, as will the new series of ‘Little 
Masterpieces’ (Doubleday & McClure), which starts 
most propitiously with seven of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
tales, whose name is one to conjure with, edited by 
Professor Bliss Perry, and which is to be followed by 
selections from Irving, Hawthorne and other magicians 


of the pen. + 
It is said that Richard Le Gallienne’s new book ‘If 


I Were God’’ (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), takes its title 


from an adapted quotation from some lines in George 
Macdonald’s “David Elginbrod.’’ All lovers of Dick- 
ens will welcome the ‘Papers, by Charles Dickens”’ 
(New Amsterdam Book Co.), in which Frederick G. 
Kittin, who has been a loving student of the great 
novelist all his life, presents some hitherto unpub- 
lished material, and also in ‘‘The People of Charles 
Dickens,’ as pictured by Charles Dana Gibson, a folio 
being brought out for the holiday season along with 
a volume of ‘‘ Drawings of Frederic Remington,” by 
R. H. Russell. Each picture is signed by the artist. 


The why and wherefore of many of the styles of 
church architecture must have been pondered upon by 
lay minds not versed in the art. In ‘‘The What, How 
and Why of Church Building,’? George W. Kramer, 
F. A. I. A., elucidates these questions, and contrives, 
without going into too much technicality, to give us a 
good general idea of the subject. He treats it from a 
variety of standpoints, upon all of which he discourses 
ably, with the aid of numerous illustrations of the dif- 
ferent styles of the past and present. He says in the 
preface : ‘‘The questions involved may be considered 
from two distinct points of view—sfatically, as a thing 
existing without reference to the manner in which it 
was invented or developed ; or historically, tracing 
every form from its origin in the progress of time ” 
(J. & R. Lamb, New York). 


+ 


Books ror Youna PRopte. 

I have noticed several protests lately against the 
making of children’s books, not as a whole, but those 
which are written “down” toa child’s mind, and all 
these papers agree with my own observations. Too 
many times they are written far below the level of a 
child’s quick brain. To confirm my idea in this re- 
spect, Lasked a little girl whom I know to be a great 
reader to give me a list of what she considered the 
ten books which had pleased her most. This is the 
list which she gave me : “ David Copperfield,” Dickens ; 
“John Halifax,’”? Miss Mullock ; ‘‘Little Women,” 
Miss Alcott ; ‘‘The Jungle Book,” Kipling ; ‘‘Sweet- 
heart Travelers,” Crockett; ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas 
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Carol,’’ Kate Douglas Wiggin ; ‘‘ Fanchon, the Cricket,” 
George Sand ; ‘‘ A Wonder Book,’’ Hawthorne, and not 
to neglect poetry, ‘‘ Love Songs of Childhood,” Field; 
and ‘A Child World,” Riley. Yor will see that less 
than half of these were written essentially for chil- 
dren, and no one of them that should not be read by 
any adult who has not already done so. 


+ 


With his usual charm, Edward S. Ellis claims the at- 
tention and interest of all juvenile lovers of tales of 
Indians, wigwams, hunters, caves and such fascinating 
subjects in his ‘‘ In the Days of the Pioneers’’ (Henry 
T. Coates & Co.), and does not descend below the level 
of which I spoke above. The value of a book like this 
lies, not alone in its power of amusing, but in the vivid 
lesson which it teaches of those early days of danger 
and struggle of the early settlers. And what boy will 
not envy George Ashbridge, or what girl will not thrill 
as she reads of Agnes, alone in the cave, with an In- 
dian’s head appearing at the entrance? 


+ 


The four famous fairy stories, ‘‘Puss in Boots,’ 
“Hop o’ My Thumb,” “ Cinderella,’ and ‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ without the reading of which no 
child’s life is complete, are gathered together in ‘‘ The 
Cruikshank Fairy Book’? (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), with 
forty reproductions of the inimitable designs of George 
Cruikshank, while Mary E. Wilkins gives us a fasci- 
nating collection of jingles and verses, called ‘‘ Once 
Upon a Time and Other Child Verses’ (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. ) + 


Stories especially for girls are: ‘‘The Girl Ranch- 
ers,’? by Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall; “‘ Miss Wildfire,” by 
Julie M. Lippman (Penn Publishing Co.) ; both illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh, and ‘‘A Daughter of the 
Klephts”’ (E. P. Dutton & Co. ), a story of a young girl 
in modern Greece, by Edward Garrett. Nor are their 
brothers forgotten, with Warner's ‘‘ Being a Boy” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and William Charles Met- 
calf’s ‘‘ Honors Divided” (E. P. Dutton & Co. ), a story 
of pirates, either of which would make glad the heart 
of any boy. + 


If it is the book which is written for a special class 
that possesses the particular interest for them, then 
will all girls be delighted with Mrs. Molesworth’s lat- 
est story of ‘‘Meg Langholme”’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
As a writer for girls the author is too well known to 
need one word said in her praise. The skill and whole- 
some design invariably found in her stories is well illus 
trated in this one. It is autobiographical, and the re- 
currence of the familiar ‘I’? will bring the conversa- 
tions close home to all young readers. The little hero- 
ine Meg is introduced as a ‘‘ very little girl,’? whose ex- 
periences are carefully related from first to last, until 
she finally becomes a woman and marries her play- 
mate in the garden, who is introduced along with her 
in the first chapter. It is a pleasant mixture of a juve- 
nile with a well-told love story. The illustrations, so 
finely done by Rainey, are a very valuable addition to 
the book, and will be thoroughly appreciated by the 
juvenile reader who loves to study the pictures as well 
as the printed page. 

J. Frederic Trorne. 


HE WAsHINGTON 
Monument is the 
tallest shaft of mason- 
ry in the world. It is 
55 feet square at the 
base, and rises to a 
height of 557 feet. 
One year’s product of 
the Pabst Brewing 
Company in quarter 
barrels, would make a 
pyramid 55 ft. square 
at the base and one 
mile higher than this 
monument. Can you 
imagine the quantity 
of hoop iron and 
staves in such a pyra- 
mid, to say nothing 
of the railroad facili- 
ties necessary to move 
a year’s product of 
this great brewery? 
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DABST PERFECTED BREWING IN AMERICA _ 


Malt is sprouted bar- 
ley; by sprouting, the 
constituents of the 
grain are changed into 
easily digestible mat- 
ter. Hops added to 
this food give the pro- 
perties of sleep and 
nerve tonic. The su- 
periority of 
Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic, 
over all other malt ex- 
tracts is in its careful 
and scientific prepara- 
tion and the unsur- 
passed facilities pos- 
sessed by its manufac~ 
turers. This prepara- 
tion contains every 
element of life, nutri- 
tion andhealth, with- 
out an imperfection. 
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RANK LESLIE’S NEW BIBLE OFFER, 


HIGH ART" BIBLE MAKING 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE HOLY BIBLE 


has just been completed at the famous Riverside Press, Cambridge—a genuine high art production, such as has never be- 
fore been undertaken or even contemplated. The text conforms to the authorized Oxford edition, and every proper name is ac- 
cented and self-pronounced. ‘There are copious Marginal references, and a complete Concordance. the type is ofa pe- . 
culiarly clear round face, quite as legible as that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory of this beautiful new edition is its 


EIGHT HUNDRED SUPERB SCRIPTURAL ENCRAVINGCS, 
and its wonderful allegorical plates in brilliant colors, which graphically illustrate the text in the light of modern Biblical 
knowledge and research, making this the most artistically perfect as well as the most practically desirable edition of the _ 
Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any language. These marvelously faithful descriptive illustrations ~*~ 


WILL PROVE A CENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS 


who have grown accustomed to the conventional and too often misleading Biblical pictures hitherto in use. Modern research has 
thrown a flood of light upon the people and places of Bible days ; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so truth- 
fully embellished as to give the sacred text a new and personal meaning. 


EVERY ONE AN ORIGINAL CONCEPTION---A GEM OF ART 


revealing the genius of the eminent artists whose earnest, 
conscientious work has made such a sumptuous publica- 
tion possible. 


Illuminated, Self-pronouncing Edition. 
Marginal References. 


HOLY BIBL 


Full Concordance 
Authorized Oxford Teachers’ Bible Text 
Beautiful Allegorical Plates 


in ten and sixteen colors, Every picture is an elo- 
quent sermon on the everiasting truth of Holy Writ. 
Events that have been imperfectly comprehended be- 
come invested with the charm of living reality; and 
places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as 
though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Ca- 
naan with the prophets and disciples of old. It may be 
truthfully said that this really superb edition of the Book of 
Books has an important mission to pertorm in illuminat- 
ing and vivitying the Bible narrative, and giving it, as 
perhaps brgt al before, . present, living, ——— ao 

k i < aphi ‘oductic LG i 5 y est. It is the one original conception of the day, 
fen a a ie, cg dear plains vaciebei ae uaa piace Dac tee: whose aim is to clothe the Sacred Word with a freshness 
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and memory. 


--s«s READ THIS ASTONISHING PROPOSITION! 


It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illustrated Bible ever = 
US, 14. They overtake the children of Israel. 
® 


sold for less than $50 to $100. It is the only really illustrated Bible that has com- 
plete Marginal References and a full Concordance. It has larger type than any 
may serve the E-g¥p’tiang? For it had been 
better for us to serve the E-gy¥p’tians, than | ——— 


other Teachers’ Bible. The publishers believe that it will be universally ac- 
cepted as the most desirable edition for all peal gorge and, as a means of 
speedy introduction to the millions of Bible readers, they have concluded an ar- 
rangement with us whereby we are able to supply a imited number of the ele- 


ar * 2 Chr. 
gant first edition at that we should die in the wilderness. “p57. 
R | Pp 1 13 { And Md’ses said unto the people, ¢ Fear in i. 
ess t an esu ar rices. ye not, stand still, and see the con hers of | 2. or, for 
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cure one of the magnificent premiums offered below ; but the delay of a day may 


prevent participation in this unparalleled opportunity. Therefore act promptly. EXACT FACSIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


PHENOMENAL COMBINATION OFFER: 
THIS IS OUR : 
THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE, Style 1 THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE, Style 2 THE ILLUMINATED BIBLE, Style 3 

Bound in Fine Cloth (regular price Full Morocco Binding, Flush Gold Full Turkey, silk sewed, Divinity Cir- 
$10.00), and the PorpuLak MonTHLY $4 50 Edges (regular price $12.50), and $ cuit, Red under Gold Edges (reg. $5 0 
ONE YEAL.....cececcecccecceescoes . 3 the Porutar MonTHLy one year, bs price $15) and Por. M’rHty one yr. . 
Or, THIS BIBLE ALONE, 82.75. Or, THIS BIBLE ALONE, 83.25. Or, THIS BIBLE ALONE, $3.75. 


WE RECOMMEND STYLE No.3 AS THE MOST WONDERFUL BIBLE BARCAIN EVER OFFERED. 


PECIAL CONDITIONS All orders must be accompanied by remittance in full, and complete shipping directions. Transportation charges are to be 
* paid bypurchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refunded upon their return. 
No description can do justice to this superb production, therefore a book of sample pages 
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How often cheerfulness acts as a filter in social 
muddy waters! ob 


The haste of impulse often spreads a rug for contri- 
tion to sit upon. a 


Vanity is a handicap assigned to clever women by 
Fate ; but then Fate handicaps everybody more or less 


without appeal. ab 


Too many clergymen become so busy at investigat- 
ing hell in the next world, that they neglect to care for 
the many hells of this world. 


+ 
That spark of the brain which men call pluck en- 


ables them to win a losing game without noise or to 
lose a losing game without complaint. 


A young New York lawyer of Irish-birth recently, in 
a jury address, said : ‘‘ It is a well-known fact that nov- 
elty by frequent repetition loses much of its attraction.’’ 


+ 


Ts it not the fashion of the age to ask unanswerable 
philosophic questions, and then to grow miserable be- 
cause there is no reply? Egoism and curiosity are 
characteristics of our period. Our vocabulary may 
soon be reduced to two words—‘‘I’’ and ‘‘ Why.” | 


+ 


Sir Walter Scott, in ‘‘ Kenilworth,’ puts into the 
mouth of Leicester one of the best references in the 
language to Conscience. Thus: ‘‘ Conscience, thou art 
a bloodhound, whose growl awakes as readily at the 
paltry stir of a bat or mouse as at the step of a lion.”’ 


+ 


Death gains in its power for inspiring fear when it 
occurs in a village, for there life seems rare and pre- 
cious ; but in a crowded city teeming with population, 
and where excess of population seems to vouch for the 
continuity of the race, one life less seems of little value. 


+ 


Madame de Maintenon was the suggestor of the hymn 
and music which, in modified forms, bears in England 
the title of ‘‘God Save the King,’’ which was first sung 
by scholars of the Convent St. Cyr (text by Madame de 
Brinon, Parisienne ; music by Lully, creator of French 
opera), which in Germany is known as ‘‘ Heil dir im 
Liegerkranz,”’ and which in the United States bears 
the title of ‘‘My Country.” Handel translated the 
French text, “‘ Dieu sauvez le roi, qui a jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux,”’ ete., etc., and copied the music at 
St. Cyr to make a national anthem. Well may the 
tune, with its differing libretto, be called the Cosmo- 


politan Anthem. 


A critic in referring to Poet Stedman’s recent new 
volume of verse, thus synthetically refers to his poesy : 
“The art of building a formal ode, and at the same 
time so fusing the hard structure in imagination and 
emotion that the whole may thrill together with 
lyrical unity of impulse is one of the hardest to learn 
of all the branches of the rhymer’s craft.” 


+ 


It is a wise and fundamental rule of law that nega- 
tive testimony is inadmissible against affirmative, and 
by itself is of no value at all. Yet, while a score of 
reputable mariners and observers aver that they have 
seen a sea-serpent, the great body of men who have not 
seen have their negative testimony accepted. If there 
be no sea-serpent, there has at least been one to see. 


es 


Albert Rhodes, the author, who long resided in Eng- 
land, said of his compeers there: ‘‘Their ingrained 
Puritanism begets hypocrisy, which affects public 
opinion, and forces the wearing of a mask under which 
men naturally commit greater excesses than they would 
without it. Whatever Frenchmen’s other faults may be, 
they are without cant. As long as profligacy is decent- 
ly covered with respectability and Established Church- 
ism in England, it is tolerated. Hence there is general 
hiding of peccadillos and the assumption of a moral 
tone in society, which is represented in the concrete by 
Pecksniff.”’ of 


‘“Why is old age so intolerable to some women when 
they might make it so beautiful and dignified?” asked 
the conservative man. ‘‘ Because,’’ returned the 
equally conservative matron, ‘‘the majority of women 
are brought up as if they were gifted with eternal youth 
and excepted from all responsibility. Parents, too, 
allow their daughters the opportunity of enjoying 
themselves in the sunshine of spring and summer of 
lifetime but teach them no protection against the damp 
of autumn or the frost and snow of winter. Conse- 
quently an aged woman becomes too often as uncom- 
fortable an anomaly as would be a butterfly in Decem- 


” 
ber. ob 


Ogle, an English author in 1741, thus modernized 
the Merchant’s tale in Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales’’: 
“January is an old Lombard baron, some seventy 
years of age, who marries a girl named May. This 
young wife loves June, a young squire. One day the 
old baron found them edging into embrace, but May 
persuaded January that his eyes were so dim and 
frosted, he had made mistake of sight, and the 
old baron, too willing to believe, allowed himself to 
give credit to her explanation.’’ But since Chaucer’s 
time it is January which flirts with Miss Spring and al- 
ternately coquettes with Miss Snowdrop. 
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The older world laughs at love, as laugh it may ; and 
yet, from generation to generation unheeding youth 
takes up the foolish old song and dances to the ancient 
measure with a light and joyful heart. For then the 
youthful heart feels no shadows and knows no regrets. 


+ 


In many parts of Penneylvania the favorite exclam- 
atory ‘‘swear’”’ with its women is ‘Oh, lands!’ or 
“For the land’s sake!’ which is less senseless and 
more ethical than the ‘‘darnation,’”’ or ‘ darnation 
take it!’ which constitutes the profanity of some men 
in the State founded by William Penn, who abhorred 
all modes of asseveration, and believed in the scriptural 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.” 


If the thoughtful are in search of a puzzle, let them 
lean back in armchairs and wonder how the world got 
along without Lucifer matches, the railway, the photo- 
graph, guslight, coal-fires, cheap postage, anesthetics, 
the telegraph, the sewing-machine, the telephone, and 
statutory sanitation and hygiene. Yet our ancestors of 
only seventy years ago knew nothing of these necessi- 
ties of to-day. This nineteenth will always be charac- 
terized by the historian as the century of invention. 


ob 


Xantippe, when condemned for her tongue lashings 
of a husband, must not be forgotten for her filial love, 
for when her father Cimenes was in prison, condemned 
to die of starvation, she secretly suckled him from her 
maternal breast, and his cruel foes, knowing how well 
he continued, regarded him as miraculously favored of 
the gods and released him. Many a woman is, like 
Xantippe, unpopular for a known foible but worthy to 
be petted for some secret well doing. Byron com- 
memorates the act of Xantippe in lines 148-56 in 4th 
canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold.”’ 


CUTS AND 


Tue popular legend of the Swiss patriot, William 
Tell, has furnished the painter, Gustav Schauer, with 
material for the composition which we reproduce on 
page 157. The story is an old one, and we therefore 
sketch it but briefly for the benefit of any to whom it 
may chance to be unfamiliar. Hermann Gessler, 
bailiff (or landvogt) to Albert I. of Austria, lived at the 
Castle of Kiissnacht, and perpetrated on the people of 
the district the most atrocious cruelties. A league was 
formed of leadingmen of the Waldstiidte to resist the 
Austrian pretensions, and to it belonged Walter Fiirst, 
and William Tell, his son-in-law. Among other acts of 
tyranny, Gessler placed the ducal hat of Austria on 
the top of a long pole, erected in the market-place of 
Altorf, and gave orders that no one should pass with- 
out uncovering his head. Tell and his little boy one 
day took no notice of the hat, and were at once drag- 
ged before Gersler. He, hearing that Tell enjoyed 
great reputation as a cross-bowman, resolved to make 
his skill a means of punishing him. He was ordered 
to shoot an apple from his son’s head, and told that if 
he missed it he should die. To the amazement of all 
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The correspondent of the Portfolio who asks the ori- 
gin of the saying ‘‘Faint heart never won fair lady,” 
will find it as first enunciated in a ballad sung in the 
time of the Merry Monarch, founded on the story of. 
the “ Berkshire lady,’’ Miss Frances Kendrick, daugh- 
ter of a baronct, who, being wooed by a diffident Mr. 
Childe, sun of an Abingdon brewer, who feared. differ- 
ence in station, penciled these lines to him: 


“Be of courage, and make ready ; 
Faint heart never won fair lady.’ 


+ 


How quaint is this canzonet from the Spanish of Don 
Jose de Cuellan ! 
Thine eyes are more black than the night of my sin- 
nings ; 
Of more beauty than poesy or love ; 
More rich than the sums of my winnings ; 
More warm than sun-kiss from above. 
Their glances sharp-pointed like arrows 
Shot once where Thermopyke narrows. 
As I view them my fancies are Ied 
To wonder why in thy dear head 
They were stored, all those glances to shed, 
When God could have starred them in Heaven instead. 


+ 


The recent sensational parson who, in a sermon 
spoke of John the Baptist being at the Crucifixion, can 
take heart in thinking how ‘ Brewer's Handbook for 
Readers” notes thirty-two glaring errors of reference 
among distinguished authors, including Walter Scott, 
Dickens and Shakespeare. Fifteen of these belong to 
the latter. But the oddest error belongs to Longfel- 
low’s poem of the ‘Two Angels,”’ in which he crowns 
the Angel of Death with amaranth, with which, said 
Milton, “the spirits elect bind their resplendent 
lock,” and the Angel of Life with asphodels, which in 
mythology were the flowers of Pluto and of classic 
graves. 


COMMENTS. 


present, he hit the apple without injuring the child. 
But this did not satisfy Gessler. Turning to Tell, he 
asked him what he meant to have done with a second 
arrow he had in his girdle. ‘‘ To have shot you, if it 
had slain my son,’? was the reply. Tell was mae 
seized, bound, and thrown into a boat on the Lake o 
Lucerne, to be taken with Gessler and hig men to the 
Castle of Kiissnacht. A sudden Alpine storm sprung 
up. Tell “was t _ Jyiman on board who knew the 
shore, and coul d a boat in such weather. He 
was allowed to tat. the helm, and he soon ran her to- 
ward a rocky ledge ; he there seized his bow and ar- 
rows, sprang on shore, and pushed the vessel back me 
the water. The storm, however, abated, and Gessler 
and his party landed. Tell lay in wait for them in 4 
rocky defile, and as they passed he shot Gessler 
through the heart. This happened in 1307, and was ae 
lowed by the great Swiss war with Austria—the first 0 
a series Which lasted till 1499—in which, however, Tell 
took no prominent part. Tell was drowned, it : 
added, in 1350, in attempting to save a friend during 4 
great flood in the River Schichen. 
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FROM MY WINDOW. 


By HW. M. EATON. 


WHEN March winds blow, and the chilly snow comes flickering, filtering down— 
When cold is the glare of a winter world, and bitter misfortune’s frown, 
T sit in my window and watch and wait, till Mabel comes tripping by, 
And warms my heart with her sunny glance, half roguish, and yet half shy; 
And I vow that of all the world’s sweet sights, the one that I love the most, 
Js seen from my dingy window, when my Mabel goes to the post. 


Drawn by IH. M. Eaton. Illustrating ** Marie Tremaine.” 
’ 


“AM I THE FIRST PERSON TO CONSULT IN THIS MATTER ?” SHE ASKED.’ 
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AQUATIC PROTEGES OF GOVERNMENT. 
FISH CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS KYLE, 


Ix 1880, the grand prize of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition, at Berlin, was awarded to 
Professor Spencer F. Baird of the United States 
as ‘the first fish culturist in the world.’’? This 
verdict was supplemented in 1883, when, at a 
similar exhibition held in London, the exhibit 
of the United States, though competing with 
thirty-five sister nationalities, carried away the 
majority of prizes for supremacy, both in scien- 
tific methods and practical results. It is not 
surprising that the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, after an 


ed extent by the Egyptians in the days of the 
Pharaohs, and consisted of driving the young 
fish of the sea into artificial enclosures, where 
they were kept till large enough to be used. 
Pond culture also existed in ancient Greece and 
Rome, but it was not until 1748 that the art of 
artificially fecundating the ova of fishes was dis- 
covered by Stephan Ludwig Jacobi, of Hohen- 
hausen, Westphalia. So highly was this contri- 
bution to science appreciated that George III., 
of England, granted a life pension to the in- 

; genious Ger- 


existence of 
only a quarter 
of a century, 
has gained a 
world-wide re- 
putation and is 
even better 
appreciated 
abroad than at 
home, for, as if 
the tales of an 
Eldorado inthe 
Western Hem- 
isphere had 
been true, our 
government 
has prosecuted 
with lavish 
prodigality 
every scheme 
of national im- 
provement, 
The 


man, in 1771. 
Artificial pro- 
pagation of fish 
was conducted 
upon the estate 
of the discoy- 
erer by his de- 
scendants as a 
branch of agri- 
culture for 
nearly a cen- 
tury before the 
general public 
was educated 
to a complete 
comprehension 
and acceptance 
of its utility. 
In 1850the 
French goyern-. 
ment made the 
initiative in 
public fish cul- 
ture by estab- 
lishing a pisci- 
factory, or fish 


SALMON LIVE-CARS WITH FISH. 
BY FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


breeding _ sta- 
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tion at Huningue, in Alsace, now under Ger- 
man control. Most foreign nations had adopted 
the practice to a greater or less extent long 
before America gave any attention to the sub- 
ject, and it was the intelligence and foresight 
of New Englanders which paved the way to 
our present splendid institution. The Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Hampshire, in 1864, 
appointed a fish commission, which two years 
later successfully accomplished the experiment 
of bringing salmon eggs from New Brunswick 
to stock the waters of the Merrimac River. In 
1868, a large salmon-hatching plant was estab- 
lished on the banks of the Mirimichi, New 
Brunswick, and the first systematic operations 
for fish breeding on this side of the Atlantic were 
commenced. The energetic example of the in- 
habitants of New Hampshire was soon followed 
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by the State of Maine, and salmon breeding on 
the Penobscot River began in 1871. 

It was about this time that the attention of 
the general Government was directed to the 
deterioration of a most important industry, viz., 
its coast fisheries. For fifteen or twenty years 
the fact had been growing apparent that the once 
abundant supply of fish along the seaboard of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island was steadily 
diminishing, and petitions were presented to the 
Legislatures of both these States, asking that 
measures be adopted to remedy the evil. Quar- 
rels between the fishermen who used lines and 
nets and to those who set traps for the capture 
of fish ; futile recriminations on the part of both 
parties concerning who was to blame ; and con- 
trariety of opinion on the part of the State com- 
mittees led to an appeal of the whole matter from 
local prejudice to the 
dispassionate judg- 
ment of the general 
Government. On Feb- 
ruary 9th, 1871, Con- 
gress passed a joint 
resolution, authoriz- 
ing the appointment 
of a Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries to 
investigate the cause 
of the decrease of fishes 
and to determine what 
means of protection 
were necessary. This 
was the inauguration 
of the most unique 
little bureau in the 
public service—a bu- 
reau independent of 
departmental — subor- 
dination, which con- 
tinues to make its re- 
port to Congress direct 
and not through the 
medium of a Cabinet 
officer. Professor 
Spencer F. Baird, as- 
sistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute 
prior to his appoint- 
ment to the position 
of Fish Commissioner, 
had commenced at his 
own expense to solve 
the problem of the al- 
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leged decrease of fishes 
at the point where the 
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change was most no- 

ticeable, viz., Woods 

Holl, Mass. His pri- 

vate resources had 

been augmented by a 

grant of $100 from the 

then secretary of the 

Smithsonian, the dis- 

tinguished Professor 

Joseph Henry. 

When, in 1871, Con- 
gress appropriated 
$5,000 to defray the 
expense of investigat- 
ing the fishery dispute 
in Southern New Eng- 
land, Baird establish- 
ed the headquarters of 
the commission at the 
point already chosen 
by himself, as it af- 
forded a fine center 
from which to prose- 
cute inquiries. In ac- 
cordance with the act 
authorizing the com- 
mission, the various 
Government depart- 
ments placed at the 
disposal of the new 
commissioner numer- 
ous facilities for the 
execution of his work. 
The revenue cutter 
Moccasin was detailed 
to serve under his di- 
rection, the Light- 
house Board lent 
some of its vacant buildings and the use of its 
buoy station wharf at Woods Holl, while the 
Navy Department donated a number of con- 
demned powder tanks, which served an excellent 
purpose in preserving specimens (the nucleus of 
the fine ichthyological collection now at the Na- 
tional Museum). 

As soon as it was understood that the testi- 
mony of leading fishermen, both line-men and 
trappers, as well as that of dealers in fish, was 
to be taken in regard to existing conditions, the 
opportunity was eagerly embraced by persons 
anxious to recite their grievances and suggest 
methods of redress. It was evident that those 
engaged jy the fish trade had sought to secure 


— 


= ig a quantity for sale each season without 
regard yossible future exhaustion of the 


failure of fish at certain locali- 


ho 
ise 
or 
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ties had created a panic lest this wasteful and 
reckless destruction should result in the exter- 
mination of certain species. A notable fact de- 
rived from the allegations of the contesting 
fishermen was that fish when engaged in the 
function of reproduction refuse to bite at a hook, 
but as soon as the critical season has passed 
eat voraciously, and can readily be caught with 
a line. No harm could, therefore, result from 
line-fishing, since the spawn would always be 
deposited—a surety for renewed supplies of fish. 
The traps, on the contrary, captured the crea- 
tures at all times, and were roundly denounced 
by the line-men as the cause of all the trouble. 
While weighing these complaints a8 possible elu- 
cidations of the problem, the commissioner de- 
yoted his attention to discovering other agencies 
inimical to fish life. Cold, he found, had some- 
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times wrought great mortality among them. 
During a sudden cold spell hundreds of tons of 
dead tautog had been thrown upon the beach at 
Block Island and the adjacent mainland. Ma- 
rine enemies also exist. A large proportion of 


young fish are devoured at a tender age by, 


adults (even of the same species), and fish eggs 
are such a favorite diet with most aquatic crea- 
tures that only the immense fecundity of their 
production preserves the balance of life be- 
neath the water. A single fish each season lays 
hundreds and even thousands of eggs. 

After contemplating these various causes of 


diminution in the numbers of fish, Professor: 


Baird decided not to recommend any restrictive 
legislation for the protection of those few which 
remained after generations of improvidence, but 
to adopt the policy of making this source of 
cheap food so abundant throughout the country 
that no prohibition would be necessary. From 
this wise determination artificial propagation of 
fish became the most extensive branch of the 
Fish Commission. 

The principal upon which the Government has 
acted has been that pisciculture can only be 
made useful when conducted upon a gigantic 
scale. With a view to maintaining the supply 
of the important food dishes of the country, 
twenty-five stations or hatcheries have been es- 
tablished near the spawning grounds of our 
aquatic visitors, some of which (such as the shad 
and salmon) arrive each year with almost the pre- 
cision of migratory birds. The major portion of 
the eggs collected (the statistical tables of which 
are footed up by the million) are reserved for 
use in the region where obtained, the rest are 
sent out in refrigerating transportation cars to 
such parts of the continent as are adapted to the 
propagation of the various 
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Maine, the Atlantic and land-locked salmons ; 
and in the interior, brook trout, rainbow trout, 
the basses, and other fishes suitable for inland 
waters. On: the Great Lakes are several stations 
devoted to maintaining the supply of whitefish 
and lake trout, and on the Pacific coast the fa- 
mous quinnat salmon are cultivated. During 
the spring on the Potomac, Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna Rivers, shad are hatched and dis- 
tributed in suitable streams. 

When the fish are distributed in large quanti- 
ties, they are shipped in cars specially equipped 
with tanks, air circulating apparatus, and other 
appliances necessary to the safe transportation of 
the fish, but small lots are usually sent in cans 
under the charge of special messengers. Two 
steamers and a schooner are also used in the 
prosecution of marine work. One of the steam- 
ers, the Albatross, is fitted with special appliances 
for deep-sea dredging, and is used for exploring 
ocean bottoms and investigating marine life. 
The other steamer, the Fish Hawk, is a floating 
hatchery, and beside being used for hatching 
shad, lobsters and mackerel, performs surveying 
duty, such as locating oyster grounds, etc. 

To visit one of the government fish stations is 
most interesting and instructive to all classes of 
people. At the station on the first floor of the 
office building in Washington City there is an 
aquarium besides the equipment used for hatch- 
ing the shad eggs taken in the Potomac River. 
The graceful movements of the handsome speci- 
mens, gliding about in their glass homes, pos- 
sess'a charm which is rivalled only by the at- 
tractiveness of the curious apparatus for hatch- 
ing eggs and caring for the young fry. 

The operation of spawn-taking, while compar- 
atively simple, requires skill, practice and care. 
The method usually in vogue 


species. Experiments in 
transplanting and acclimat- 
ing fish in new waters have 
been attempted, in most in- 
stances with great success, 
notably the introduction of 
California trout in our East- 
ern rivers, the planting of 
shad and striped bass along 
the Pacific coast, and the 
distribution of bass trout 
into the interior waters where 
they are not native. 

On the New England coast 
various marine species, like 
the cod, mackerel and lob- 


ster, are propagated. In PACKING 
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in the United States is known 
as the Russian, or ‘‘dry”’ 
method. The female fish is 
gently but firmly held by 
the spawn-taker under his 
left arm, while with his right 
hand he gently expresses the 
spawn into a moist pan. 
The milt from the male is 
obtained in the same man- 
ner, and the two are allowed 
to remain together in the 
pan for a few minutes till 
they are thoroughly min- 
gled, when the milt is poured 
off and the eggs are ‘‘ wash- 
ed’’ by successive rinsings 
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with clear water. The main 
object is to bring the milt 
and eggs together as quickly 
as possible, as the absorbing 
quality possessed by the lat- 
ter only lasts a few moments. 
When first expressed the 
eggs are soft and velvety- 
feeling and their shells lie 
loose against the yolks, but 
they absorb water with such 
force that any foreign sub- 
stance sucks against them ; 
hence the eggs stick to the 
pan and to each other. In 
about a half hour the shell 
has swollen to its utmost 
capacity and is firm to the 
touch, the space between the shell and the yolk 
being filled with water, and adhesion to outer 
objects ceases. 

Fish eggs are divided into four classes—heavy, 
semi-buoyant, buoyant and adhesive —the 
methods of treating which, and the forms of ap- 
paratus employed, differing in each case. 

Salmon and trout eggs are a good example 
of the class denominated ‘‘heavy,’’ and are 
hatched in troughs, through which the water is 
permitted to flow with a slow current. The 
eggs are placed on trays, the bottoms of which 
are of wire mesh of a proper size to prevent 
them from falling through, and the whole appa- 
ratus is coated with asphaltum paint to prevent 
rusting. As the fry hatch, they drop through the 
wire meshes into: the troughs beneath. During 
the process of incubation, the eggs are carefully 
watched, but do not require much attention 
aside from removing the dead eggs, which are 
easily distinguished by their turning white, and 
which, if allowed to remain, would cause the 
appearance of the disease known as ‘‘fungus.’’ 

In the artificial hatching of salmon on the 
Pacific coast, wire baskets are used instead of 
trays. Each basket holds about two gallons, 
equivalent to about 30,000 eggs, but they suffer 
no injury from being piled together in this man- 
ner as the water is supplied in a way that forces 
it through the mass, partially supporting them. 
The top of the basket is always out of water 
and entirely dry for the handling necessary. 
By lifting the basket gently up and settling it 
back in the trough, the bad eggs are forced to 
the top and can be easily taken out. Various 
conditions affect the hatching of fish eggs, such 
as the temperature of the water, the weather, 
éte., but an approximately correct statement has 
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been made at Baird Station, 
Cal., viz.: Salmon eggs kept 
in water averaging 54° F. 
will hatch in thirty - five 
days, with an allowance of 
five days more or less for 
every degree of change in 
the temperature of the wa- 
ter. For the first few days 
the eggs of the quinnat 
salmon are very hardy, and 
at this time should be thor- 
oughly picked over before 
the delicate stage, that is, 
during the formation of the 
spinal column, at which 
time they must be left per- 
fectly quiet. As soon as 
the spine and head show plainly through the 
shell, the critical period has terminated, and 
when, a few days later, the eye spots become 
distinctly visible, the eggs will stand compara- 
tively rough handling and can be shipped if © 
desired. Salmon eggs hatch very gradually at 
first till the climax of hatching is reached, when 
large numbers burst their shells each day and 
great vigilance is required to prevent the guard 
screens at the outlet of the troughs from being 
clogged up with shells. 

During the first stage of its existence the 
newly hatched creature is as unwieldly as a 
tadpole. Although it has been coiled up in a 
space no bigger than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, it immediately straightens out to a 
length of about three-quarters of an inch, while 
its attached yolk sac, scarcely diminished from 
its original size, hangs beneath its body and 
constitutes the main bulk of the fish. This 
sac is its store of nourishment which is gradu- 
ally absorbed (six weeks sometimes elapsing be- 
fore total absorption has taken place), and while 
it lasts no other food is required. The fry are 
very tender during the yolk sac period ; but, 
once safely out of the hatching trays, they re- 
quire little care except to guard against suffoca- 
tion, as their dominant instinct for hiding is so 
great that they will crowd together in heaps at 
the bottom of the trough and burrow under one 
another until some die from suffocation. This 
danger can be remedied by thinning them out. 
As their time for feeding approaches they break 
up their schools and learn to balance themselves 
gracefully in a horizontal position, rising each 
day higher and higher until they are well up in 
the water, all heading against the current. Their 
movements now indicate that they are hungry, 
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especially if the youngsters strike at any floating 
substance ; and feeding commences, sparingly at 
first, the operation being repeated six times,a 
day, till the fish have grown to be an inch and a 
half long when three meals a day is sufficient. 
The United States Hatchery at Battle Creek, 
Cal., is the most remarkable station for the col- 
lection of salmon eggs in the world. It is equip- 
ped with 160 hatching troughs, and ten men are 
employed there in taking spawn, the number of 
eggs secured during the season of 1896 reaching 
the phenomenal figures, 25,852,880. One of the 
finest establishments for the artificial propaga- 
tion of Atlantic sal- 
mon is the station at 
Craig Brook, in the 
State of Maine. Here, 
on account of the 
severe climate, the 
eggs pass the winter in 
hatching troughs, the 
trays in which they 
are arranged being 
piled in stacks ten or 
twenty deep, about 
2,000 eggs being allot- 
ted to a single tray. 
They are picked over 
regularly once or twice 
a week with a pair of 
wooden tweezers tip- 
ped with wire loops 
of a size to conve- 
niently grasp the eggs 
to be removed. Like 
their Pacific relatives, 
the Atlantic salmon 
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eggs pass through a 
delicate period during 
which the tissues of 
the embryo are liable 
to be ruptured by a 
slignt disturbance, and 
it is not until the eye- 
dots appear that this 
stage of development 
is safely passed. With 
temperature at ahout 
37° F. the period of 
incubation is approx- 
imately 157 days. 

As early as 1886 the 
attention of the Fish 
Commission was di- 
rected to the decrease 
in trout catches on the 
Great Lakes, but during the past nine years 
devoted to lake-trout culture this diminution 
has been amply redeemed. As indicative of 
the success attending these plants, it may be 
mentioned that for a while during the season 
of 1896 the fishing boats which had been 
working to their utmost capacity ceased opera- 
tions, as the market was glutted and the remu- 
neration received did not compensate for the 
labor and expense involved. For artificial in- 
cubation lake-trout eggs are placed in troughs in 
stacks, and with water at a temperature of from 
forty to forty-five degrees will begin to hatch 
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ii om seventy-five to 
np -y days, The dark 
hi. of the egg, the 
- dist iet outline of the 
fish and. its convulsive 
movements all indicat- 
ing the approach of the 
y ving time. If the 
Ze is cold these 
indications continue for 
a lengtwhile, but with 
« theadvent of a single 
warm day more than 
fifty per cent. of the fry 
‘are apt to break their 
shélls. They are re- 
meved directly from 
the hatching boxes and 
planted, the food sac 
funishing them with 
nutriment until they 
iegome_ acclimated to 
their surroundings. A 
naural impulse from 
the beginning induces 
ving trout to eat mi- 
nyte particles of food, 
so that there is little 
tanger of their suffer- 


! from starvation. As 
n 2,000,000 to 
’ ,000 trout are ) 
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@ched annually at 
Northville, Mich., 
gin. it would be 
‘4 Mihpossible to hold them 
iti rearing ponds till 

y became fingerlings. 
Rainbow trout, which 
indigenous to the 
ific coast, have been 
scessfully introduced 
» Eastern waters, and 
now taken in many 
eams where brook 
mut were formerly 
indant. They should 
planted in the spring 
early summer when worms, larvee and crusta- 
a, upon which they principally feed, are numer- 
For hatching rainbow trout the trays are usu- 
y placed singly in the troughs, from five to 
lve thousand eggs being allotted to each tray. 
e only attention required is to keep them clean. 
rt the eye-spots can be plainly seen a feather 
n through the mass to change their position 
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and remove any sediment that may be present, 
but great care should be exercised during the 
delicate stage as even the touch of a feather at 
that time may cause a heavy loss. 

At Wytheville, Va., ponds for the detention of 
breeding-fish have been constructed in such a 
manner as to avoid handling the fish as much 
as possible. A suitable race-way to the pond is 
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liver. Experience has taught that judg- 
ment must be exercised in feeding the 
fish, since if the food is thrown indié- 
criminately into the water they) will 
mass together with open mouths sfrug- 
gling to get a bite, and in the scramble 
their eyes are often scarred or acthally 
torn from the sockets. This mistake in 
the manner of feeding them has been a 
fruitful source of blindness. If) the 
keeper of the pond walks along its bank, 
the fish will follow, for the creatures 
soon learn their dependence upon hu- 
man agencies for subsisterice, and when 
he has drawn them all together, if he 
will throw a handful of food with a 
skimming motion long the surface of 
the pond, it will scatter in every diree- 
tion, and while the fish are pursuing 
it, all headed in the same. direction, 
their eyes are safe from injury. 

In the course of its operations the 
Fish Commission has had presented to 
it the necessity of dealing with semi- . 
buoyant eggs (for example those of the 2 
shad and whitefish) upon a scale un- *: 
precedented in the history of piscicult- a 
ure. Removal of the dead eggs by hand- 
picking was utterly impossible, so after 
successive experiments an automatic 
hatching jar was invented by Hon. , 
Marshall McDonald, Fish Commissioner 
from 1888 to 1895. The McDonald 
jar is a cylindrical glass vessel holding’ 
seven quarts, its top hermetically closed 

STRIVEING WO LUREISE: with a metallic disk, which admits 
provided, into which the fish ascend at the two glass tubes, one to introduce a constant 
spawning season seeking a place for their nests, supply of fresh clean water, and the other 
when they are caught 
and lifted into the 
spawning tub. With 
proper manipulation no 
damage results from 
stripping the adult fish. 
Trout have been kept in 
the spawning ponds for 
ten or twelve years (the 
full egg-producing term ) 
and the full quota of 
eggs extracted each sea- 
son. The trout while in 
confinement are fed up- 
on a mush _ prepared 
from wheat shorts and 
boiling water, and mixed 
with finely chopped UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION CAR LOADING AT NEOSHO, MO. 
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used as an outlet. A number of these jars, 
each capable of accommodating from eighty to 
one hundred’ thousand eggs, being arranged on 
tables, the water supply is obtained from hori- 
zontal pipes above, which are connected with the 
inlets by rubber tubes. The water entering at 
the bottom of each jar, establishes by its current 
a regular boiling motion among the eggs which 
brings each in succession to the surface. The 
dead eggs being lighter than the live ones remain 
on top, and are carried out by the escaping cur- 
rent. When the eggs begin to hatch, the shells 
accumulate in a cloud-like layer on top and are 
drawn off, while the fry swim up through the 
outlet tube and pass into the receiving tanks, 
which are conveniently disposed on the tables. 
Artificial propagation of whitefish has long 
since passed the experimental stage, and has 
attained a high degree of perfection. From 
. seventy-five to ninety-five per cent. of the num- 
ber of eggs taken hatch, which is not the case 
under natural conditions, owing to the predatory 
attacks of other species, and especially of the 
mud puppy, @ destructive. little creature resem- 
bling a lizard. Practically all the whitefish eggs 
obtained by the Fish Commission are collected by 


commercial fishermen. In the fiscal vear ending 
1896, some 94,299,000 fry were hatched and lib- 
erated in suitable waters. This kind of egg is 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, and the for- 
mation of the embryo within it can only be 
observed through a magnifying glass. Under 
favorable conditions the period of incubation lasts 
from 100 to 120 days. Where, on account of 
low temperature, this period is prolonged, the 
yolk sac is entirely absorbed while the fry is still 
in the shell. It is the practice of the Commis- 
sion to liberate whitefish fry as soon as hatched, 
though with better facilities it would be more 
advisable to retain them until they were about 
an inch long. At Put-in-Bay, Ohio, the experi- 
ment was made of holding young whitefish in 
the station troughs for a few months before 
planting. The fry fed upon the entomostraca 
and other minute life which came into the 
troughs with the water pumped from the lake. 
They grew considerably and were very active, 
but toward the close of their confinement canni- 
balism was frequent and numbers could be 
seen seizing and endeavoring to swallow one 
another. Had it been possible to supply them 
with food this would not have happened, 
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“weak. 


Shad, one of the most palatable and; popular 
of fishes, is widely distributed along the entire 
eastern coast of the United States, and, since 
its introduction into the Sacramento River of 
California, has spread rapidly along the Pacific 
coast up to Alaska. It is a very prolific fish, 
single specimens having yielded sixty, eighty or 
one hundred thousand eggs, though the average 
yield is about thirty thousand. The Potomac 
River, in the vicinity of Fort Washington, is 
perhaps more productive of ripe shad than any 
other area of the same size. In 1897, an aggre- 
gate of 203,000,000 shad 
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water. The term, 
semi-buoyant, is well 
illustrated by the 
changes which occur 
in shad eggs. When 
first taken they are 
transparent, soft and 
so light as not to be 
apparent to the touch. 
Twenty minutes after 
the milt has been ap- 
plied, they feel like 
shot against the fing- 
ers, and when a day 
old will not break if 
dropped to the floor. 
The hatching period 
is from six to ten days, 
and at a high tem- 
perature, three days, 
but in the latter case 
the fry are usually 
Sunshine is a potent auxiliary in the 
process of incubation. Very healthy eggs, when 
exposed to its bright .influence, will hatch so 
rapidly that a sufficient current is established by 
the combined efforts of the swarming mass of 


young fish as to draw some shells over into the : 


receiving tank. A remnant of eggs that may 
have been retarded in hatching, if poured into 


a bright pan and exposed to the sunshine, , 
Shad: 


will hatch in about five or ten minutes. 
when they first emerge from the shell are less 


than half an inch long, colorless, gelatinous and ,; 


eggs were obtained from n 
all sources. Gill fish- 
ermen attach so much 
value to the market for 
eggs that they secure 
spawning pans, take and 
fertilize the eggs and 
sometimes row several 
miles to bring in pans 
of eggs for sale to the 
Fish Commission. <A 
curious phenomenon has 
been observed in regard 
to shad. Heat so de- 
cidedly affects the de- 
velopment of its eggs 
that often before they 
leave the body of the 
fish they are blighted 
(**rotten ripe’’) from 
the temperature of the 
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so transparent that several hundred of them in a 
dipper are scarcely discernible. They swim 
vigorously by rapid continuous vibration of the 
tail from the moment they leave the shell, and 
in two or three days minute conical teeth make 
their appearance on the lower jaw. They feed 
Upon minute organisms and execcedingly small 
crustacea, but are characterized by blood-thirsty 
inclinations toward young carp and salmon. Fin- 
gerling shad are still very tender and cannot bear 
the handling necessary to count them. For the 
past ten vears two or three million of this species 
of fish have been reared annually in the Fish 
Ponds at Washington. 

Buoyant eggs (for instanec, cod and mackerel ) 
are hatched in an automatic tilal box so arranged 
that the water shall rise and fall with a tidal 
motion and keep up acontinual circulation. Sea 
water is used in the process of incubation. 

Cod are propagated artificially on a more ex- 
tensive scale than any other marine fish. At the 
beginning of the season, in November, arrange- 
ments are made for spawn-takers, in the employ 
of the Government, to go on board the fishing 
vessels and obtain eggs from the fish caught. 
When first taken the spawn are transparent and 
float at the surface of the water, but during the 
last stage of incubation, they sink and mass 
together and would smother were it not for the 
current. In about two weeks the fry hatch. 
They are curved in shape, and manifest but little 
vigor, but float along the surface. As they grow 
older and stronger they frequent the upper water 
less and seek fhe bottom of the box. They are 
very delicate, too delicate indeed to be handled, 
and should be planted as soon as practicable. 

The mackerel egg is one of the smallest dealt 
with by the fish culturist, being only one- 
twentieth of an inch in diameter. It exhibits 
buoyant qualities in a high degree, being pro- 
vided with a large oil globule, but about forty- 
eight hours after fertilization, begins to sink in 
water, remains in suspension awhile, then falls 
to the bottom, where it stays until hatching 
ensues. The approximate average period of in- 
cubation is five das, but owing to some unknown 
cause, mackerel ova are liable to exceedingly 
large mortality. Sometimes only one per cent. 

of a lot of eggs will hatch. 
Adhesive eggs (of which class the sturgeon 
ova are a good example) are treated in an en- 
tirely different manner from all other kinds. 
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It is not practicable to obtain the spawn arti- 
ficially from bass, and they are, therefore, treated 
by what is known as ‘‘ pond culture.’ Brood 
fish are obtained and held in ponds, and as the 
natural reproduction of these fishes reaches a 
percentage closely approximating that which fish 
culturists have been able to secure by artificial 
means from other species, the results are very 
satisfactory. 

The lobster is one of the most peculiar of ma- 
rine dwellers—in its shape, in its development, 
and in its habits. Ina natural state the period 
of incubation is greatly prolonged. After the 
eggs are extruded from the body of the fish, 
they become attached to its abdominal appen- 
dages (swimmerets) and are carried in this man- 
ner for ten or eleven months. There would be 
no need for the artificial propagation of this im- 
portant crustacea were it not for the persistent 
and ruthless destruction of ‘‘ berried lobsters ”’ 
(those bearing eggs), in spite of the enactment. 
of stringent laws prohibiting the sale of such. 
Lobster eggs are about one-fifteenth of an inch in 
diameter. In removing them from the swim- 
merets to which they are attached by hair-like 
fibers, spawn-takers use a short-bladed knife, 
after which the eggs are placed in hatching jars 
similar to those employed in hatching shad. 
The lobster fry pass voluntarily from the jars to 
glass receptacles, which are covered with cheese 
cloth to prevent their escape. It is the policy of 
the commission to liberate the fry as soon as 
possible, for active cannibalism among the 
youngsters prevents their being artificially 
reared. Since 1885, when the first experiments 
in lobster propagation were made, the art has 
progressed at an astonishing rate. In 1897, 
75,000,000 eggs were secured at Woods Holl, 90 
per cent. of which were hatched and planted. 

It would be impossible to give a summary of 
the entire work of the Fish Commission as con- 
ducted at the present day. In addition to the 
important operations already described, inci- 
dental researches into ichthyological subjects 
are conducted, and in the course of her summer 
cruising to make deep-sea explorations, the 
steamer Albatross visits the Pribilof Islands in 
Behring Sea to afford an opportunity to the scien- 
tific gentlemen on board sent by the commission 
to study the natural history of the seal, both om 
its breeding grounds and in its pelagic move- 
ments. Many rare and curious specimens of 
veeanic life have been contributed to the Na- 
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HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS, 


FIFTH PAPER.—JACKSON AS STATESMAN AND PRESIDENT. PART II. 
By A. OAKEY HALL. 


Tue New Year brought with it the arduous 
duties of the new station, and grief over the death 
of Mrs. Jackson had to be stifled. The journey 
toward Washington was then a matter of weeks, 
especially as stoppages for the popular greetings 
were to be considered. Wherefore before Febru- 
ary came Jackson set out on his journey. Sev- 
eral days passed in the slow voyage down the 
Cumberland to the Ohio River, and up one 
of its sources to Pittsburg, after a pause at Cin- 
cinnati, while salutes and cheers from all the 
river banks greeted his passage. During the 
fortnight preceding March 4th, and while Jack- 
son with fidus Achates Lewis remained at his 
hotel, accessible to everybody, the capital was 
much like Old Rome when the pretorian bands 
had entered it. Tens of thousands of political 
pilgrims had gone thither from the Aroostook to 
the Mississippi River in order to welcome the 
first President of the Masses. When Chief Justice 
Marshall administered the oath of office on the 
Capitol portico there arrived a meeting of. the 
Old and the New, and when the Inaugural was 
heard the New was made intense, for to the de- 
light of the immense welcoming crowds it un- 
mistakably announced, what not long afterward 
was cast into the epigrammatic mold of phrase- 
ology —‘‘To the victors belong the spoils.”’ 
When President Jackson declared that the “ re- 
cent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes 
on the list of executive duties the task of reform, 
which will require correction of the abuses that 
have brought the patronage of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into conflict with the freedom of elec- 
tions, and require the counteraction of causes 
which have disturbed the rightful cause of ap- 
pointment,” the hurrahs for Jackson sounded 
unmistakably hopeful of political patronage. 

After the ceremony the President was driven 
to the White House and his carriage pursued 
by a veritable howling mob, who fairly took pos- 
session of the Executive Mansion and really cap- 
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tured at will the abundant refreshments pro- 
vided and the barrels of punch. Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson Donelson—the adopted son— 
and his wife, had already been installed as pri- 
vate secretary and hostess, but no one could have 
resisted the sanve qui peut of the political inva- 
ders. Retiring President Adams was conspicu- 
ous by his absence, and doubtless he recalled 
the pleasant features of his own installment four 
years previously, when he had succeeded over 
Jackson. 

It had been charged against Jackson ‘as a Sen- 
ator and a general that he was faulty at keeping a 
secret, and loved to write for publication and to 
talk. But as President it was found that he 
could be extremely reticent, for not until a few 
days before the Inauguration did he promulgate 
to party friends the names of his Cabinet officers. 
Public gossip, however, was gratified in the ap- 
pointment of Martin Van Buren, as Secretary of 
State. 

Naturally, Jackson chose for Secretary of War 
his intimate military friend, Major John H. 
Eaton. The Cabinet officers soon found that 
Jackson’s governmental views to a large extent 
corresponded to the much-quoted saying of King 
Louis of France : ‘‘Z’ état, c’est moi.’”? They also 
found that there was a personal cabinet, which 
the Opposition chaffingly styled ‘‘the Kitchen 
Cabinet.’’ In this coterie were Editor Isaac 
Hill, of New Hampshire ; Editor Duff Green, 
late of St. Louis, and now of the Washington 
Telegraph ; Amos Kendall, a Kentucky editor, 
made a treasury auditor; and, of course, Major 
Lewis, who, with excellent policy, declined a 
Cabinet position and accepted a rather subor- 
dinate position in the treasury. These four 
were always closer in a personal sense to Presi- 
dent Jackson than any members of the official 
Cabinet, excepting Eaton. 

The mention of this gentleman will serve to 
introduce consideration of a social romance of 
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the Jackson Administration that culminated dur- 
ing its very first month, and a romance that 
wagged the tongues of gossips over the whole 
Union during many months. Just previous to 
the years twenties there was a tavern keeper (the 
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Hibernian lass for a daughter, in her later teens, 
when Major Eaton, then Federal Senator, be- 
came a guest of that hostelry, and was attracted 
by her. She bore the name made famous 
by one of Samuel Lover’s most winsome and 
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French word hotel had not yet become natural- 
wed in Jodging and boarding house nomencla- 
ture) ip Washington, named William 0’ Neal, of 
Trish bing and jollity, who as a boniface became 
Tee ular among resident office-hold- 


e 
et ery : lively, witty, buxom and pretty 
p ba 


popular songs—‘‘ Peggy.’’ But there was a Mrs. 
Eaton, and the Senator was compelled to Platon- 
ism with Peggy and her “Jow-backed car.”’ 
To Eaton’s disgust, Purser Timberlake of the 
navy captured Peggy as a wife, and removed 
her on board a frigate. But Eaton forgot not 
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his vivacious swectheart, and ten years later, 
having become a widower, he found Mrs. Tim- 
berlake a widow, and after a short courtship 
made her his wife, and within a few weeks of 
his becoming Cabinet Minister. Now, like many 
another hotel lassie, Peggy had encountered 
more or less scandal in the heydey of her 
charms, and even Eaton’s name had innocently 
contributed toward it. He, in view of their com- 
ing relations, sounded Jackson as to his own 
marital desires, and hinted at the scandal. I] 
gossip about a woman was a sore topic to Jack- 
son, who had suffered it in the case of his pre- 
divorced wife, and naturally he took Peggy's 
part, saying, as the current story of the time 
ran, ‘‘ Major, if you love her and she will have 
you, then marry her by all means—wedding her 
will disprove the gossippers.”’ 

When Mrs. Eaton number two became wife of 
a Cabinet officer, leaders in Washington society, 
among its matrons and débutantes, took on what 
a recent authoress has dubbed ‘a conniption 
fit of modest horror.’? One of -these prudes en- 
listed as a campaigner against Peg 0’ Neal- 
Timberlake-Eaton the Presbyterian clergyman 


whose church Senator and Mrs. Jackson had 
attended. Too timid (and perhaps too canny ; 


for he was a Scotchman of the Campbell clan), 
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he declined the task of interference, and com- 
missioned a brother clerical named Ely as high 
priest to the scandal mongers. The latter wrote 
Jackson a most calumnious epistle, entirely based 
on hearsay, which arraigned Eaton as a co- 
respondent in Timberlake’s lifetime and_pro- 
nounced Mrs. Eaton ‘‘a dissolute woman.”’ 
Jackson answered this communication in a 
letter, which, as afterward published, contains 
some ten thousand words, and as appearing in a 
biography of Jackson is one of the most chiv- 
alric, logical and manly defenses of a woman, 
with comments not only severe, but sermonic, 
that are known to even fictional literature. The 
clerical go-between rejoined in a Mawworm- 
ish note, wherein he expressed ‘‘ the hope Mrs. 
Katon was really restored by repentance to the 
esteem of the virtuous ;’’ which note, when re- 
ceived by Jackson only a month after the Inau- 
guration, undoubtedly drew from him many char- 
acteristic ‘‘ by the eternals’’ (although his old 
profanity had observedly diminished since Mrs. 
Jackson’s death); and also, notwithstanding his 
rage, produced a reply that was much more cler- 
ical in style than that of the meddlesome pound- 
text. Seventeen letters, all in Jackson’s hand- 
writing, to various persons defending Mrs. Eaton, 
were written before the May Day of his early 
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official life had 
dawned. The 
Reverend Ely 
(whose name 
Jackson always 
impressively 
pronounced 
E-lie) finally in- 
duced pastor 
Campbell to 
have a personal 
interview with 
the President, 
who has left on 
record a written 
narrative of the 
occurrence, 
which, judging 
from the print- 
ed copy, must 
have covered 
twenty pages of 
manuscript. It 
concluded thus : 
‘* Why this per- 
secution of Mrs. 
Eaton? The 
motives which 
induced it I 
leave to the de- 
cision of the 
moral and 
Christian world. 
Does Campbell 
wish to separate 
man and wife by 
his false tales? 
Surely, his is 
not the doctrine 
which —if he 
ever reads his 
Bible — he may 
find in many 
pages of that 
Sacred Book.’’ 
The President 
took the matter 
before the Cabi- 
net, all of whose 


widower he was 
ableto give proof 
of his tradition- 
al policy and 
diplomacy with- 
out a fem- 
inine in his 
household to 
agree with the 
wives of his col- 
leagues. But the 
clericals proved 
defiant, and 
neither _—_Presi- 
dent Jackson 
nor Van Buren 
longer sat be- 
neath the drop- 
pings of the 
Campbell sanc- 
tuary. But while 
Cabinet wives 
and Washing- 
ton’s Four Hun- 
dred shunned 
Mrs. Eaton and 
all her recep- 
tions, those were 
crowded by vis- 
itors to the Cap- 
ital, and wives 
and daughters 
of distinguished 
Jacksonians far 
and wide vied 
with each other 
in backing Mrs. 
Eaton socially 
out of regard to 
the President. 
And no office- 
seeker left the 
Capital without 
dropping his 
own and his 
family cards 
into that lady’s 
card-basket. 
The boycott 
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Eaton, and also had the two clericals in attend- 

ance. There was a sort of court martial on the 

two pious scandalmongers, with Secretary Van 

Buren as impartial judge advocate, for being a 
Vol. XLV.— 18. 


ter-General Barry and Secretary of State Van 
Buren were the only colleagues to whom Eaton, 
in retaliation, would be polite. Mrs. Calhoun 
also disdained Mrs. Eaton, and therefore the 
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Vice-President and Eaton did not spell har- 
mony together. Nor was it spelled, except offi- 
cially, in Cabinet conferences, and even Jackson 
was cold to the secretaries whose wives were 
recalcitrant to Mrs. Eaton. Indeed, but for the 
so-called Kitchen Cabinet, the drawing-room Cab- 
inet might have been disrupted. 

President Jackson soon entirely broke with 
Vice-President Calhoun, and a tart correspond- 
ence that crept into political pamphlets passed 
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between them. Clearly, Van Buren, who wished 
Calhoun out of the way for the eventual succes- 
sion, fomented that quarrel, if he did not insti- 
gate it. There were three secretaries who were 
Calhoun’s friends and Mrs. Eaton’s bitter foes, 
and in the third year of the first Jackson Ad- 
ministration these were practically removed, al- 
though collusive resignations were artfully em- 
ployed, and among them was Branch, whose 
wife had been, with Mrs. Ingham, most obsti- 
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nate against Mrs. Eaton. At the same time, for 
policy sake, Eaton and Van Buren also resigned. 
But while the ex-secretaries with the obstinate 
wives were “‘left out in the cold,’? Van Buren 
obtained the Mission to England, and later 

Eaton was made Minister to Spain. But the 

original Cabinet was not disrupted without also a 

male scandal. Eaton sent a challenge to Ing- 

ham, which he declined to notice, so the former 
laid in wait for him, in order to either flog or 
shoot him. Whereof Ingham, being apprised, 
fied to Baltimore. The Jackson paper of the 
day at the Capital had this paragraph : “‘ Ing- 
ham has left in terror. He engaged the whole of 
the four o’clock stage, and induced the driver to 
make excellent time to Baltimore.’? To Jack- 
son’s great mental anguish and annoyance, Mrs. 
Donelson, the wife of his private secretary and 
hostess of the White House, had joined the cabal 
against Mrs. Eaton. 

Jackson no sooner had escaped this Cabinet 
trouble than he became involved in another. 
Senator Benton and editor Francis P. Blair (fa- 
ther of Lincoln’s first Postmaster General and of 
the Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 


1868), had now joined the Kitchen Cabinet of 
personal friends, and were backing Jackson in 
his war upon the United States Bank, as the 
sole depositary of Government revenues and 
funds. This war was opposed by such dis- 
tinguished Senators as Webster, Clay and Fre- 
linghuysen (who became candidate in 1844 
for the Vice-Presidency), and by such Repre- 
sentatives as Ex-President Adams, Rufus Choate, 
Edward Everett and John Bell (a Presidential 
candidate thirty years later) and not even in any 
times of slavery or tariff agitation had Con- 
gressional party feeling run so high. These 
great opposition statesmen secured a re-charter of 
the bank, and Jackson vetoed it, and the reasons 
for it and a description of the storm that it 
raised in financial circles at home and abroad 
must be sought for in political history. 

During the closing year of the first Jackson 
Administration, a blot upon Jackson’s fair 
fame occurred through his executive remis- 
sion of a fine imposed upon his old friend and 
military comrade, Sam Houston, who had com- 
mitted an atrocious and unprovoked personal 
assault with a bludgeon upon Congressman 
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Stanberry, of Ohio, for objectionable words 
spoken in debate. The House, of course, took 
note of this breach of privilege and haled Hous- 
ton before its bar, when the Virginia Speaker 
mildly reprimanded that future Texan hero; 
but a local court fined Houston five hundred 
dollars. The pardon clearly justified the assault. 
It proved an unfortunate precedent, for perhaps 
it instigated the long subsequent assaults of 
Albert Rusk, of Arkansas, upon Congressman 
Horace Greeley, and of Congressman Preston 
Brooks upon Senator Charles Sumner. 

“Bank, orno bank,’’ ‘‘ Clay and rag money,”’ 
or ‘Jackson, and gold and silver coin,’’ be- 
came the rallying cries in a new campaign for 
Jackson, during which he continued to be the 
idol of the masses. Against him were arrayed 
in the main, the talent, the great capitalists, the 
leading men of business and all the State banks. 
But heroship, aided by Van Buren on the ticket 
for Vice-President, triumphed, and Jackson was, 
in the autumn of 1832, re-elected by a majority 
of seventy-four electoral votes, while Henry 
Clay obtained electors from only six States. 

But before the second inauguration arrived, a 
great national crisis intervened, which, if it had 
arrived a few months earlier, would have made 
Jackson’s re-election unanimous. Two weeks 
after the election, a convention of South Carolina 
adopted an ordinance nullifying the operation of 
the existing tariff and prohibiting payments of 
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duties or appeals in favor of tariff decisions to 
the Federal Supreme Court ; and declaring that 
if the United States undertakes to enforce the 
tariff, South Carolina will no longer consider 
herself a member of the Federal Union, but or- 
ganize an independent government of its own. 
Governor Hayne—the same whom Daniel 
Webster had, by a speech in the Senate, annihi- 
lated as orator and patriot, which speech has long 
ago become historic and known to every school- 
boy —in his legislative message, supported the 
ordinance and threatened civil war against the 
Federal Government if it enforced tariff laws. 
Whereupon the South Carolina Legislature 
promptly passed the necessary statutes for en- 


‘ forcing the ordinance. 


Immediately, there appeared in the streets of 
Charleston, and even in Washington, blue cock- 
ades with a palmetto button in the center, and 
medals inscribed with Calhoun’s head and the 
motto ‘‘ First President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy.’? While election day was proceeding, 
Jackson sent to the Collector of the Port at 
Charleston strong directions to enforce, and how 
to enforce, collections of duties. Simultaneously 


Jackson ordered the general of the army (Win- 
field Scott) to Charleston and made dispositions 
of available naval vessels and army companies in 
case of rebellion. 


General Sam Dale, who had 
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served with General Jackson 
during his Southern campaigns, 
has published an autobiogra- 
phy, wherein he narrates tha/ 
on the day Scott left, he (Daley 
had an interview with the Presi- 
dent, in which the latter said 
in his homely way: ‘‘If nulli- 
fication goes on, our country 
will be like a bag of meal open 
at both ends. I am going to 
tie the bag and save the country. 
By the God of Heavens, I shall 
uphold the laws !”’ 

Soon came a message to Con- 
gress in which the President 
advised only a revenue tariff 
and congratulated the country 
that the National debt now 
amounted to only seven mil- 
lions ; but in referring to the 
nullification ordinance Jackson 
wisely refrained from any lan- 
guage that could be construed 
into bluster or irritation. When 
the pamphlet proceedings of 
the Nullification Convention 
finally reached Jackson, he im- 
mediately prepared the historic 
proclamation of December 11th, 
1832, wherein he blended argu- 
ment, warning and entreaty, 
and. demonstrated the uncon- 
stitutionality of annulment and 
secession while averring that to 
enforce Federal laws he should 
use the whole power of army 
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FROM A MINIATURE OWNED BY FANNIE 
MINOR MONTGOMERY. 
(Letter in reference to the above Portrait.) 

Dear Sin—Yours of the 2d 1s received. I 
should be glad to supply the name of the 
artist who painted the miniature of General 
Jackson, but it was never known to my 
parents, nor could the general himself tell. 
He supposed it was taken during his presi- 
dency, and as he never sat for his picture with 
his glasses on, knew it must have been done 
without his knowledge. 

The picture was discovered in the window 
of a shop in Paris by Captain Barnes, who 
purchased it to bring home with him to my 
father, Captain Theophilus P. Minor, then of 
Nashville, Tenn., afterward of Linwood Plan- 
tation, Louisiana, as ‘‘the most precious 
thing he could bring him.’’ The spelling of 
the name on the reverse of the picture shows 
it is of French origin, and the exquisite deli- 
cacy of the execution shows it was the work 
of a fine artist. Perhaps through your maga- 
zine the name may yet be discovered. 

Icannot give the exact date, but I know 
my mother wore it to the Hermitage some 
fifty-eight years ago, and that it had then 
been in her possession several years. 

Yours, truly, 
Fannie Minor MONTGOMERY. 

Crystal Springs, Wis. 
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the spring of 1833 he celebrated 
his sixty-sixth birthday by be- 
ginning a tour of relaxation. 
During this a dismissed naval 
lieutenant, named Randolph, 
came into a steamboat-cabin in 
which the President sat, and, 
approaching the latter, began to 
remove his glove, which observ- 
ing, the President, supposing 
there was coming the usual 
American handshake, politely 
said, as extending his own 
hand, ‘‘ Never mind the glove”’ ; 
when Randolph seized the Presi- 
dent’s nose and pulled it. Jack- 
son’s legs were hampered . by 
the cabin table, and he could 
not rise to defend himself, when 
Randolph (as if proving the 
validity of his dismissal for 
cowardice) ran away and gained 
the wharf at which the steam- 
boat still lay. Jackson refused 
to prosecute, saying that his 
assailant was undoubtedly non 
compos. But the incident in- 
creased the veritable adulation 
which Jackson received in all 
the Northeastern cities from 
Baltimore to Concord in New 
Hampshire. 

Once more Jackson and his 
Cabinet were to become’ in- 
volved in personal trouble. He 
directed his Secretary of the 
Treasury to remove the Gov- 


and navy. This proclamation, when resurrected 
in 1860, did much to soften secession even in 
Southern States. Indeed, the Union meetings in 
all Northern cities at the latter epoch were but 
replicas of those anti-nullification ones in the 
December of 1832. Congress immediately passed 
a force bill, and Calhoun, who had resigned the 
Vice-Presidency to become Senator from South 
Carolina and support nullification, found himself 
absolutely alone and shunned. Jackson declared 
that on the first rebellious act in South Carolina 
he would arrest and try for treason Calhoun and 
every South Carolina Congressman. His action 
postponed the First of February meeting that 
had been set for beginning resistance in Charles- 
ton. A compromise revenue tariff bill was soon 
enacted by Congress, and the South Carolinians 
repealed their nullification ordinance. 

Now some rest came to the fiery Jackson. In 


ernment deposits from the United States Bank, 
claiming that they were unsafe there, and to 
bank them among several minor banks. The 
secretary refused, whereupon the President (as 
was executive power then) immediately removed 
him and put in his place Roger B. Taney (who 
soon became Chief Justice), and he perfected 
the removal. From that first week in December, 
1833, down to 1838, when the Sub-Treasury sys- 
tem was established, these deposit removals and 
this bank agitation continued the great topic of 
political discussion, braving the first money 
panic of 1834, the inflation of 1835, the mad 
speculations of 1836, the financial crash of 1887, 
and the subsequent years of depression, until, in 
1841, an opposition administration came into 
power to construct new business hope’, and 
until the death of the new President Harrison 
and the accession of Vice-President Tyler, who 
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astounded his partizans by giving a second veto 
to the re-chartered United States Bank. 

_ A popular plume was placed in the Presi- 
dential cap, when, during the last year of his 
term he succeeded on the very threshold of 
war in forcing the French Government of Louis 
Phillipe to pay the installment of many millions 
due by it for spoliations on American commerce 
during the iniquitous marine orders of Napo- 
leon. Jackson’s courage and firmness on the 


occasion of negotiations and trifling from Mon- . 


sieur Crapeau (as he delighted to slangily call a 
Frenchman) won him new applause from old 
political opponents. 

On retiring, on the eve of the inauguration of 
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his successor, whom he had foreordained and in 
every way aided — Martin Van Buren — Jackson 
saw fit to issue a farewell address, which sum- 
marized all the views of his eight messages, 
and thus closed : ‘‘ My own race is nearly run. 
Advanced age and failing health warn me that 
before long I shall pass beyond the reach of 
human events and cease to feel the vicissitudes of 
human affairs. I thank God that my life has 
been spent in a land of liberty and that He gave 
me a heart to love my country with the affection 
of ason. Wherefore, filled with gratitude for 
your constant and unwavering kindness, I bid 
you, dear people, a last and affectionate fare- 
well.”’ 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


XIV.— HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
By L. W. SHELDON. 


TuE College of what is now known as Har- 
vard University was founded away back in the 
year 1636. At a meeting of the General Court 
of the Colony of Massachusetts on October 28th 
of that year, a vote was passed establishing Har- 
vard College. The language of the vote which 
gave to America her first institution of learning 
was as follows: ‘‘ The Court agree to give Four 
Hundred Pounds toward a School or College, 
whereof Two Hundred Pounds shall be paid 
the next year, and two hundred pounds when 
the work is finished, and the next Court to 
appoint where and what building.”’ 

The following year the General Court ap- 
pointed twelve prominent men of the Colony 
‘*to take order for a college at Newtown.”’ John 
Cotton and John Winthrop were foremost among 
this number. A little later the name Newtown 
was changed by the General Court to Cambridge, 
a token of respect for the English university, 
where many of the Colonists were educated. 

The first bequest to the College was made in 
1638, when John Harvard, a Non-Conformist 
clergyman of England, who had been in the 
Colony but about a year, died at Charlestown, 
leaving half of his property and his library of 


300 volumes to the institution. This bequest 
was more than double the sum originally voted 
by the court, and it was resolved to open the 
College at once and give it the name of Har- 
vard. 

A class was formed that year, and Henry 
Dunster chosen as president. During his admin- 
istration (1642) the gencral government of the 
College and the management of its funds were 
placed in the hands of a board of overseers, 
established and empowered by a special act of 
the General Court. But the Board of Overseers 
was soon found to be too large a body to have 
immediate direction of the College, and through 
the efforts of the president and others a charter 
was granted by the General Court in 1650 by 
which the College was made a corporation, con- 
sisting of the president, five fellows and a 
treasurer or bursar, to have perpetual succession 
by the election of members to supply vacancies 
and to be called by the name of the ‘‘ President 
and Fellows of Harvard College.”’ 

There was a provision by which all powers 
conferred by this act should have the consent of 
the overseers before going into operation. 

In 1657, this provision was found inconve- 
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nient and embarrassing, and after many discus- 
sions and much tireless effort, a law was passed, 


by which the acts of the corporation were declared . 


“to have immediate effect and to be merely 
alterable by the overseers, by whom the corpora- 
tion was held responsible.”’ 

The text of the College Charter remains to-day 
exactly as it was drafted, although attempts were 
made to alter it frequently during the first fifty 
years of its existence. The last attempt to obtain 
a new charter from the Crown was made in 1700, 
when a draft of a charter was prepared ‘‘to be 
solicited for to His Majesty.’’ It passed both 
branches of Legislature, but was not successful 
in reaching the King. Thus the constitution of 
the College was for a number of years in a very 
unsettled condition, but the General Court, in 
1707, passed a vote reassuring the integrity and 
force of the charter of 1650, and it remains ‘‘ the 
venerable source of collegiate authority to this 
day.’’ 

The first important change in the constitution 
of the Board of Overseers, relating to eligibility 
of office, ete., occurred in 1810. It was desired 
that instead of a casual choice from year to year, 
a seat on the board should be made elective and 
permanent. Accordingly, in March, 1810, an 
Act was passed by the State Legislature by which 
the ‘‘ Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, counsel- 
lors, President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
and the President of Harvard College, for the 
time being, together with fifteen ministers of 
Congregational churches and fifteen laymen, all 
residents of the State, should hereafter constitute 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College.’’ 

The provisions accompanying this act were 
accepted by the president, fellows and overseers, 
but in 1812, the Legislature repealed the act and 
restored the organization of the board. In 1814, 
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the act of 1812 was itself repealed and that of 
1810 re-enacted, with the addition that the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth should form part of the 
Board of Overseers. 

A great step was taken in the right direction 
when, in 1834, the board was opened to all de- 
nominations of clergy by a special Act of Legis- 
lature, but it was not until 1843 that the posi- 
tion was accepted by the College government. 
From that time the Harvard Divinity School 
has remained non-sectarian, all earnest and de- 
vout seekers after the truth being cordially wel- 
comed by those in authority. 

The power to elect overseers was transferred 
from the Legislature to 
the graduates of the 
College in 1854, a sec- 
ond stride up the steep 
hill of progression. 
This step was taken 
in such fear and trem- 
bling, however, that 
the special act had for 
its last section the as- 
surance that ‘‘ the de- 
cision might at any 
time be repealed at the 
pleasure of the Legis- 
lature.’? But the wis- 
dom of the change be- 
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came more and more apparent, and the act ex- 
ists to-day as binding as a charter law. 

Harvard University includes to-day the follow- 
ing branches : the College, the Scientific School, 
the Graduate School, the Divinity, Law, Med- 
ical and Dental Schools, and the Bussey Institu- 
tion of Agricul- 
ture and Horti- 
culture. The 
first five of these 
schools are situ- 
ated in the Uni- 
versity grounds 
in Cambridge, 
and the others 
across the 
Charles River in 
Boston. Other 
important 
branches of the 
University are : 
the Astronomi- 
cal Observatory ;* 
the Museum, 
which includes 
the Museuin of 
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Comparative Zodlogy and its natural history lab- 
oratories ; the Botanical and Mineralogical Mu- 
seums; the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology; the Semitic Mu- 
seum; the Anatomical Museum; the Botanic 
Garden ; the Herbarium ; the Arnold Arbore- 
tum ; the Chem- 
ical Laboratory; 
the Jefferson 
Physical Labor- 
atory, and the 
Veterinary Hos- 
pital. 

The land 
owned and oc- 
cupied by the 
Uniyersity 
amounts to a 
little over 691 
acres, and the 
value of the 
property is esti- 
mated at more 
than twelve mil- 
lion dollars. 
> More than 
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twenty thousand students 
have been graduated from 
the University since its or- 
ganization, more than half 
of whom are supposed to 
be living. Twelve thou- 
sand Bachelors of Arts 
have been graduated from 
the College. 

Increase and -Cotton 
Mather, John Adams, El- 
bridge Gerry and Jeremy 
Belknap were among the | 
noted alumni of the Colo- | 
nial period. Christopher 


Gore, Harrison Gray Otis 
and John Quincy Adams 
were graduates during the early Federal pe- 
riod ; and just in time for the Civil War such 
men as Edward Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry D. Thoreau and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
emerged from the doors of peaceful Harvard 
to look with horror upon the condition of 
their country. Then followed James Russell 
Lowell, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips and 
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John Lathrop Motley, and later such well- 
known and ever respected men as Phillips Brooks, 
Edward Everett Hale and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Joseph H. Choate, Henry Cabot” 
Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt are perhaps just 
now a little more familiar. 

It would be impossible in a brief sketch to 
more than mention the extensive curriculum of 
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this University. At the 
present time ten semi- 
naries and 339 separate 
courses of study are 
announced by the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Scien- 
ces. A few of them 
are given in alternate 
years, but the majority 
are ‘‘ full courses.’’ 
The College year opens 
on the Thursday fol- 
lowing the last Wednes- 
day in September and 
most of the courses 
continue until June. 
The annual Commence- 
ment Day is the last 
Wednesday in June. 
Between the months 
“ of June and Septem- 
ber there is a summer 
school, or a series of 
short courses which are] rgely attended by teach- 
ers from other schools who seize the opportunity 
for using the University’s magnificent equip- 
ments. 


The regular College year is not divided into ° 


terms, consequently entering in the middle of 
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the year is inadvisable 
and rarely allowed to 
candidates for a de- 
gree. 

The work of a Fresh- 
man consists of sixteen 
hours per week of lee- 
tures and recitations 
with more or less field 
and laboratory work. 
The work of the three 
following years consists 
of twelve hours of lec- 
tures, more laboratory 
work and much read- 
ing and research. The 
mid-year examinations 
are held in February 
and the finals in June. 
Both last about two 
weeks and are written 
examinations, 

It is claimed by 
many that Harvard is a difficult College to 
enter, but ‘an easy one to stay in. This im- 
pression is proyen erroneous by the figures 
published in the Dean’s annnal report. This 
report. states that during the year 1888-89, 
the Freshman, Sophomore and Junior classes 
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it 


by Pach. 
NINETY-SEVEN 
together numbered 825 persons, and of this num- 
i ber fifty-seven left College on or before the end 
of the year and forty-two were dropped to a 
lower class. Thus it appears that one person in 
every nine failed to maintain his place in Col- 
lege. But few of the high schools and academies 
are able to fit their pupils for Harvard and nearly 
all the preparatory schools are obliged to provide 
extra instruction for those 

who desire to enter there. 
The libraries of the Uni- 
versity contain more than | 
four hundred thousand 
bound volumes and as 
many pamphlets, and these 
are free to both teachers 

and students. 

The Coliege, Scientific 
School and Graduate 
Sehool are under the con- 
trol of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, from which 
J are appoin ted three execu- 
<j tire committees, called Ad- 
ive Boards, each 


inistrat 
mine has its Dean, and 


of which 
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by which the College, Scientific School and the 
Graduate School are severally governed. Each 
professional school has a separate faculty, com- 
posed of all the professors and teachers hold- 
ing appointments for more than one year. 
Eleven degrees are conferred upon the recom- 
mendation of the various departments, as fol- 
lows: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
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lecture rooms. The 
Lawrence Scientific 
School building con- 
tains nineteen lecture 
rooms and work shops. 
It is situuated near the 
College yard, Memorial 
Hall and the principal 
laboratories and mu- 
seums. This school 
has in its gift twenty- 
four scholarships of an 
annual yalue of $150 
each. Until recently 
the Scientific School 
was as entirely distinct 
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Master of Arts, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Science, 
Bachelor of Divinity, 
Bachelor of Laws, 
Doctor of Medicine, 
Doctor of Dental Med- 
icine, Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and 
Bachelor of Agricul- 
ture. 

All the professional 
schools have exclusive 


. . 3 . : f x rere ‘. mn aa 
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as the other professional schools, but 
it is now consolidated with the others 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

The College and Graduate School 
together occupy eighty rooms. The 
Astronomical Observatory contains ten 
buildings, which cover more than seven 
acres of ground. On every pleasant 
night the photographic telescopes are 
in use, and the observatory is at present 
completing work in Peru, which was 
begun at Cambridge many years ago. 
The principal laboratories are the Boy]- 
ston Chemical Laboratory, the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory, the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory in Dane Hall, the 
new Physiological Laboratory in the 
Lawrence Scientific School Building, 
and the Laboratories in the University 
Museum Building. 

The museums of the University are 
extremely spacious, the floor of the 
CLAVERLY HALL. University Museum alone covering 
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about four acres. The Botanic Garden and 
greenhouses occupy about seven acres of land, 
opposite the Observatory grounds, and about 
six thousand species of flowering plants are 
grown for educational purposes. The Bussy In- 
stitution, ‘or School of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, is located on a farm of two hundred 
acres in Jamaica Plain, about five miles from the 
heart of Boston. The groves and parks of the 
Arnold Arboretum adjoin it, and the site com- 
mands an extensive view. 

There are four buildings devoted to athletic 
purposes—the Hemenway Gymnasium, the 
Carey Athletic Building, the University Boat- 
house and the Weld Boathouse. The Hemen- 
way Gymnasium accommodates over two thou- 
sand students. The Carey Athletic Building 


has a floor area of 7,848 square feet. There is 
a tank containing a fixed boat for the use of the 
rowers. Other rooms of the building are large 
enough to admit of indoor baseball in winter. 
The University Boathouse holds the long racing 
shells, and has a floor area of 6,893 square feet. 
The Weld Boathouse is for general use, and 
contains enough boats to accommodate three 
hundred persons. 

Forty-four acres are included in the four fields 
for outdoor sports, the largest inclosure, the 
new Soldiers’ Field, comprising twenty-seven 
acres. The seating capacity of the four fields is 
about cight thousand persons. The Soldiers’ 
Field was given to the University in 1890 hy 
Major Henry L. Higginson, of Boston. 

The athletic sports are regulated by a commis- 
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sion composed of three graduates, three profes- 
sors and three students, who act independently 
of any Faculty. They include nearly the whole 
category of modern sports, and the crimson ban- 
ner has floated proudly over a goodly share of 
intercollegiate vic- 
tories. The princi- 
pal contests are the 
football games in 
the fall and the 
baseball in summer, 
with the rowing 
matches at New 
London in the early 
spring. 

Only students 
whose conduct and 
standing in College 
are good, and whose 
physical condition is 
satisfactory, are al- 
lowed to participate 
in public athletic 
contests and exhibi- 
tions. 

The club life of 
tne College is far 
reaching in its in- 
fluence, including 
as it does literary, 
dramatic, religious, 
scientific, musical 


and social societies, in which the effort of research 
is tireless and unflagging. The ‘‘ Union”? is per- 
haps’ the most prominent of these societies, 
for here the most intricate social problems are 
discussed, and questions of political and na- 
tional interest de- 
bated. The ‘‘ Hasty 
Pudding Club ”’ has 
a large club house 
and theatre, and 
is not 
unique of the many 
social branches. 
The Harvard branch 
of the Y. M.C. A., 
the Total Absti- 
nence League, the 
Deutscher Verein 
and Conference 
Francaise, the Phil- 
osophical Club, the 
Finance Club, the 
Signet, the Natural 
History Society, the 
Camera Club, the 
Glee Club and Pie- 
rian Sodality, and 
several Greek letter 
clubs, are all enter- 
prising organiza- 
tions. 

The question of 
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the least 
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expense, so important in all colleges, 
has been reduced to the very minimum 
by means of co-operative societies, like 
the Harvard Dining Association, the 
Harvard Co-operative Society, and the 
Foxcroft Club. By means of the first- 
named more than one thousand teach- 
ers and students are provided with a 
good quality of board for about four 
dollars per week, and through the Har- 
yard Co-operative Society the cost of 
stationery, books, men’s furnishing 
goods and many r useful articles 
has been brought down to an extremely 
reasonable figure. The annual sales 
of this society are said to average one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The Foxcroft Club is especially in- 
tended for non-resident students, and 
has study rooms, library and other con- = 
veniences. The Loan Furniture Asso- WEEE Atle 
ciation, managed by officers and students, lends The journalistic work of the College is extremely 
furniture at a very reasonable price per year to varied, periodicals ranging from the ‘‘ sublime to 
the ridiculous’ being pub- 
lished at intervals. The 
alumni publish the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, 
and the students publish 
the Harvard Monthly, the 
Law Review, Advocate, Lam- 
poon and Daily Crimson. It 
is in the last-named that 
original genius and clever- 
hess appear most striking- 
ly and where the founda- 
tion stone of a future jour- 
nalistic greatness is laid. 


resident students. An eco- 
nomical student needs 
about four hundred dol- 
lars, besides his bed linen 
and clothing, to meet the 
first year’s expenses in the 
College. For the other 
years he needs a little 
more, but it is estimated 
that a quarter of each 
class live on less than six 
hundred dollars per year, 
clothing included. There- 
fore students who spend 
more than this are wasting 
their substance in some- 
thing that resembles ‘ ri- 
otous living.’’ MATTHEWS HALL. 
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The Univers- 
ity distributes 
about ninety 
thousand dol- 
lars per year 
in scholar- 
ships, prizes 
and beneficiary 
funds to. stu- 
dents who, 
through merit 
or need, are 
proven worthy 
of such valu- 
able assistance. 

Comm ence- 
ment Day ex- 
ercises are held 
in Sanders 
Theater, in the 
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wise limited, 
and the direct- 
ors claim that 
they can accom- 
modate all who 
come, sO ex- 
tensive are their 
facilities and 
equipments. 
Thus, from a 
handfulofhum- 
ble colonists, 
with their mod- 
est appropria- 
tion and be- 
quests, has aris- 
en a magnifi- 
cent institution 
of learning, 
whose alumni 


lecture room of which fourteen hundred persons have not only assisted in the founding of such 
rival institutions as old Yale, but have added 

There are now nearly four thousand students their splendid measure of genius and learning tu 
in the institution, and yet its capacity is in noe every profession that can elevate mankind. 


may be seated. 
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entle. 
re fatal defeat left him disabled for active 
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By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GApsBuRY’sS BROTHER,” ‘* SILVER SHAFTS,” ‘‘OLD Forty’s MASTER,” ‘‘ THE MAGNET 
Srone,” ‘‘ MistRESS MARION,” Etc., Erc. 
CHAPTER I. 


~) HE sun was casting long 
shadows from the tall 
pines around the coffee 
house on the northwest- 
ern highway to Williams- 
burg, in the Colony: of 
Virginia. The capricious 
month of March, 1775, 
differed very little from March in any sub- 
sequent or preceding year. Some days were 
tempestuous and cold, some balmy and mild. 
It was on one of these spring-like days that a 
chariot drawn by four good horses dashed up to 
the inn door, with a mighty clatter of outriders 
and servants. 


‘We want dinner, my good Curtis. This. 


jolting coach is wonderful tiresome,’’ rather fret- 
fully ordered an elderly man, as the landlord 
appeared at the coach door, obsequious and 
alert, while the stable boys rushed to unharness 


the horses and the landlady courtesied from the’ 


doorway. ‘‘It is nigh upon twelve now, and 
the sharp air gives a sharp appetite,’’ he added, 
testily. 
_ **You shall have dinner in half an hour, 
Colonel Marchison,”’ the landlord assured him. 
** Will the ladies be pleased to alight.” 
Colonel Marchison descended with some diffi- 
culty from the high-swung vehicle. 
He was a rich planter in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, a member of the House of Burgesses, and 
man of quality. His last service in Brad- 
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life, and with his military service the colonel 
shifted most of his affairs. It was ‘‘ Madam, 
my wife,’’ who held consultations with the over- 
seer, shipped tobacco to London, and contracted 
her eldest daughter Charlotte to George Page. 
It was ‘“Madam, my wife,’’ who stepped briskly 
from the coach, smiled in recognition of the 
landlady, and asked if anyone had arrived from 
Tremaine Manor, all. before she reached the 
ground. é 

‘*Get out, my girls. A hot negus will help 
your head, Charlotte.’’ 

‘* Will you have tea?’’ asked the landlady. 

‘*Tea !’’ retorted Colonel Marchison, loudly. 
““Do you take us for Tories, Mistress Curtis? 
None cf my household will drink tea until we 
get our rights. Madam, my wife, is a patriot. 
She will have no tea !’’ 

Mrs. Marchison drew her pelisse closer, and 
laughed good-naturedly. 

“T should think I was drinking tyranny, my 
good Curtis; no tea for us! The colonel emptied 
our tea-caddy when the news came from Boston 
—sure, a negus will do for Charlotte. Come, 
Charlotte and Anne.’? And the matron walked 
into the hostelry, followed by her two pretty 
daughters. 

‘*My mother will wait for my brother and his 
guest, I hope? It would scarce be civil to Major 
Hamilton if we are too fast in dining,’’ sug- 
gested Anne, darting impetuously to her mother’s 
side. : 
“Your father is in no mind to wait, for we 
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journey on as soon as Basil Tremaine brings 
Marie to my charge.”’ 

The bright black eyes of Mrs. Marchison’s 
younger daughter flashed with a sudden fire of 
temper, then their gaze wandered in penetrating 
search over the fields. She was small of stature, 
and restless in expression and manner. Every 
motion was swift and bird-like, every tint of 
her coloring vivid and intense. The eyes 
abruptly brightened, then sombered. They had 
descried an advancing horseman, with groom 
hard after him. 

“Only Tom !—how stupid!’ she said, dis- 
gustedly. 

Nevertheless, Anne watched her brother with 
more interest than she usually bestowed upon 
the big, honest young fellow, who believed his 
shrewish little sister the wit of the colony. 
Anne tapped her high-heeled slipper, inwardly 
raging at Tom’s deliberation. 

‘‘Gad, Anne, you are over-impatient for 
Mistress Marie!’ he called to her, as he dis- 
mounted. 

‘‘ Where is Major Hamilton ?”’ she demanded, 
with an angry stamp of her small foot, that pro- 
voked a loud guffaw of laughter from Tom. 

“Fore God! I’m always minded of a spar- 
row when you fall into a rage !’’ 

‘¢Tell me, you idiot !’’ 

‘‘ Hast fumed enough, girl? Hamilton hath 
no fancy to spend this fine sunshiny day under 
roof,’’ replied Tom. ‘‘ He rides on at a leis- 
urely pace to see somewhat of the country. I 
am to send a courier to the cross road when 
Colonel Tremaine arrives, that Hamilton may 
fall in with us before sunset. And now will my 
mother be pleased to let us have dinner,’’ he 
added, with respectful courtesy. 

Before Mrs. Marchison could reply, a second 
chariot abruptly whirled into distant view, ap- 
proaching the highway rapidly by one of the 
country roads. 

“Colonel Tremaine and Marie!’ ejaculated 
Tom, arousing to unusual animation. 

The beauty of Marie Tremaine invested her 
movements with intense interest in the eyes of 
all masculinity. Basil Tremaine’s only child 
was well known as the greatest heiress in the 
colony. She had never been permitted to leave 
the plantation, until now the grim old Colonist, 
in a sudden fit of amiability, consented to allow 
his pretty daughter to visit the capital in charge 
of Mrs. Marchison. It was a great concession ; 
but once made, he adhered to it with some im- 
perative restrictions. 

“‘T will have no darned Briton curvetting 


around the girl, madam,’’ he enjoined upon 
Mrs. Marchison, when the young people had 
modestly retired to the other side of the room, 
that their elders might converse. ‘‘I have 
yielded to her mother’s desire that Marie should 
see somewhat of elegant society before we are at 
swords drawn with my Lord Dunmore.”’ 

‘‘T’ faith, if my Lord Dunmore arms the In- 
dians and negroes against us, as they say he is 
of a mind to do, we may draw our swords any 
day,’’ declared Colonel Marchison. 

‘¢The sooner the better, for me. My sword is 
drawn already forsooth, and it will never be 
sheathed until we get our rights from the king,”’ 
asseverated Basil Tremaine. 

No one doubted the assertion as they glanced 
at the Colonial gentleman, who looked more of a 
soldier than a planter. A pair of high top-boots, 
drawn over his silk stockings and buckles; a 
byace of huge pistols stuck in a leathern belt, 
buckled over a long, embroidered waistcoat, to- 
gether with his predatory and inflexible aspect, 
conveyed the impression of a warrior. The 
most casual and dullest of observers felt in- 
tuitively that he was a man of strong influence, 
and above all, not safe to antagonize. The gov- 
ernor of the colony had writhed under Colonel 
Tremaine’s fearless opposition to his avarice and 
tyranny. He had opposed and defeated his 
measures for wresting money from the colony, 
until Lord Dunmore hated him and longed for 
vengeance. They watched each other vigilantly 
at a safe distance, but both were chary of ven- 
turing within short range. 


‘*My men are ready at a minute’s notice,’’ he 


went on. ‘‘Ready and eager to chance it for 
liberty or the gallows.’’ 

‘*Sure it’s like to be an even toss,’’ agreed 
Colonel Marchison. 

““You perceive, madam, why I want no 
Briton officer or the London gentry of Lord 
Dunmore’s suite turning my daughter’s silly 
head with idle flatteries. She is to marry my 
nephew, Bernard Bassett. I settled that years 
ago when I found myself disappointed of a son.’’ 

‘A wonderful fine husband she will have, 
too,”’ cried Mrs. Marchison, warmly. 

‘*T have cast in my lot with Virginia, madam, 
and King George hath no officer in his army 
good enough for son-in-law to me,’’ was the 
inflexible response. ‘‘ Prithee, madam, see to 
it that the girl demean herself as a young woman 
of quality should, and keep clear of the British, 
for ’fore God, I’ll have none of them.’ 

With this parting injunction Basil Tremaine 
mounted his horse and galloped after the Tre- 
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maine chariot, which had rumbled away down 
the road an hour before. He would have no 
dinner, though it was ready when he bid them 
farewell. Tom Marchison followed him out and 
was the last to wish Colonel Tremaine a ‘‘ God 
speed and God’s luck to you, sir,’’ and watch 
him riding hard along the highway. Then he 
called his mulatto groom. 

‘Sam, do you ride post haste to the cross- 
roads and tell Major Hamilton we will be there 
by four o’clock—and hark you, boy,’’ he added 
in a lower voice, ‘‘tell him Miss Tremaine is 
with us and Colonel Tremaine is not with us.’’ 

‘What the devil does Hamilton want to hear 

that for,’’ he said to himself, as if it had just 
occurred to him to wonder at the two points of 
information desired. Sam, the groom, had lis- 
tened to the message and orders stolidly. Then, 
without a word, he went to the stable and sad- 
died his master’s spirited chestnut mare. Tom 
was dining —always an important matter with 
him—but to-day he had the added enthrallment 
of Miss Tremaine’s presence, therefore, Sam cal- 
culated, with the unerring knowledge of a ser- 
vant, that his master would not concern himself 
about the order just given or the means of 
execution. Sclecting one of three or four mus- 
kets in the bottom of the chariot, the mulatto 
mounted the fine chestnut mare and was soon 
out of sight. On the far side of the hill Sam put 
spurs to the mare and urged her forward at a 
furious speed. He had been directed to the 
cross-road, five miles further on their journey to 
Williamsburg, but two miles of a swinging 
gallop brought him to a narrow, unused by-road. 
Down this the mulatto turned, and in half an 
hour halted in a ravine. A low whistle was 
answered at once. Immediately half a score of 
men seemed to spring into life on each side of 
the path. Sam was instantly siezed and hurried 
back further in the ravine, where a small com- 
pany of men, with horses bridled and saddled, 
seemed to be expecting him. One of them—a 
handsome man in a hunting suit—sat on his 
horse somewhat apart from the rest. His mien 
and costume seemed to isolate him from the 
rather ill-looking men already preparing to mount. 
An air of magnificence about him apparently in- 
spired some awe. They deferred ta him as if rec- 
ognizing some subtle power or authority, although 
he made no pretence of command. 

“Marse Tom ’spatched me wid word dat Miss 
Tremaine am wid ’em, andde colonel am not wid 
’em,’’ the groom informed him, as soon as the re- 
laxing grip of rough hands enabled him to speak. 

“Which way did Colonel Tremaine go?” 
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asked the gentleman whose military bearing pro- 
claimed him, either now or at some time not 
long past, a British officer. 

‘Back home, suh.’’ 

‘How many men with him?’’ questioned the 
officer. 

‘“‘Four men, an’ on’er them tole me four 
mo’ men wid Captain Bassett was awaitin’ fur 
him at the creek, suh. I axed perticular. They 
feed horses there afo’ they go on.”’ 

The officer reflected a moment, then said : 

“Captain, you were right, the thicket below 
the creek is the place. This man shall be the 
guide. If he hath brought a wrong report 
—shoot him. One word, Captain Caspar,’’ 
he added, lowering his voice, as the evil-faced 
man designated as Captain Caspar came close to 
the saddle bow. ‘This Colonel Tremaine and 
Bassett are of vast importance to my Lord Dun- 
more, but they must bring arrest upon them- 
selves ; anger them, so they fire first upon the 
king’s men. Then, ’fore God, you know your 
duty, in the king’s name.”’ 

An expression of vindictive cunning deepened 
on the man’s features. : 

“T hain’t forgot me how this Tremaine 
cursed me for a Tory. I'll fetch him if any 
man can,’’ he replied, putting his fingers across 
his mouth and blowing a shrill whistle, which 
caused every man to mount without further 
command. 

“You are to lead by the path you profess to 
know—the short cut,’’ ordered the officer to the 
mulatto groom. ‘‘Stop!’’ he added, peremp- 
torily. ‘‘How did you come by that mare?”’ 

The negro grinned with unspeakable delight. 

‘‘Sarve you, major ; it’s Marse Tom’s horse— 
Marse Tom’s gun. I’m agwine to stay. I’ve 
runned away. I a’int gwine back no mo’.”’ 

The major’s eye flashed. 

‘*T presume not forsooth, when you have rob- 
bed your master of horse and gun,’’ he said, 
slowly. 

’ “T kin run back,’’ retorted the groom. ‘‘ Marse 
Tom set a-heap ob sto’ by Sam. I kin sure run 
back, suh.”’ 

A contemptuous smile, smooth and cruel, 
crossed the countenance of the officer. 

“‘Gad, you may and you may not. How do 
we know that you are not lying when you say 
you know Tremaine and Bassett?” 

The mulatto laughed. 

“Lord, mastah, ve knowed ’em all my life. 
My wife Judy am Miss Marie’s maid, an’ she. 
love Judy mos’ like her mother,’’? was the con- 
fident answer. 
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‘¢ And yet, you ungrateful scoundrel, you have 
robbed your master, been a spy upon your wife’s 
master, and now you volunteer to help kill or 
take him to prison. Egad, Captain Caspar,’ he 
added, ‘‘the blacks will settle King George’s 
score with these rebel Colonists. The treacher- 
ous devils would betray the mother that bore 
them ! Forward, there is no time to lose | Send 
the negro in the lead.” 

Twenty mounted men filed into a narrow, 
unused path through the pines. In the rear, 
riding at a leisurely pace, was the British major, 
serene of countenance and superb in his hunting 
suit, with jeweled sword at his side and a signet 
ring on his white finger. Whatever mission this 
ill-favored company of men had in hand, the 
British officer meant to command from a dis- 
tance, and remain altogether incognito. For 
nearly an hour they rode by almost unseen 
paths, known only to the negro. The tall, um- 
brella-like crests of the pines shut out the de- 
clining light. Interlapping gray stems seemed 
to lock in a solid phalanx, impenetrable to 
those not versed in the mystery of by-paths. 
Pine-needles had for centuries crept down and 
woven a carpet of needle and cone at the base 
of the grizzled trunks. It deadened every foot- 
fall of man and beast. They came out upon the 
road to Tremaine Manor without leaving the 
cover of the. pines. 

The officer posted each man in his place, then 
sent the negro forward to reconnoitre. He re- 
turned as rapidly as Tom Marchison’s fine mare 
could bring him. 

‘* De chariot am comin’ down de roa¢ dis side 
de creek, en de cun’el en Marse Bernard wid 
de men jes ahind it,’? Sam reported. ‘‘I mos’ 
wish Ise. home wid Marse Tom,’’ added the 
negro, shivering with terror. 

The azure eyes of the British officer seemed 
to fix their scrutiny upon the servant savagely, 
but he said, in a gracious tone: 

“ Or with Judy—eh, my man ?”’ 

“Yas, sah! I’m boun’ sho’ to sce Judy. 
Yas, sah.”’ 

The intent glance rested an instant longer 
upon the runaway servant and stolen mare, 
then the major turned to watch Captain Caspar 
riding with ten of his men toward the approach- 
ing party. He could hear the cheerful voices of 
the Colonist gentlemen and their men. They 
were apparently unsuspicious of danger. Cap- 
tain Caspar and his ten men rode abreast, taking 
up the entire road, which was narrow at this 
chosen spot and hemmed in by pines. The 
Major’s pistol was drawn from the holster. He 
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made ready for action if it chanced that the 
Colonial rebels did not fall an easy prey to 
avarice and malice. The rough, insolent tones 
of the Tory in command suddenly broke into the 
stillness. Oaths and bitter, taunting curses re- 
sounded through the forest, and then a shot fol- 
lowed by a volley. 

‘Fore God, he is ours!’’ ejaculated the 


. Briton aloud and exultantly. 


Colonel Tremaine had fired first. The fiery 
old soldier had fallen into the trap, and fired on 
the king’s men. The chariot, with its terrified 
horse, dashed by at a wild. speed. The clear 
tones of Colonel Tremaine and Captain Bassett 
rose above the din. 

‘Surrender, you infernal rebel,’’ he heard the 
Tory captain shout. ‘‘Surrender, I arrest you 
in the king’s name—surrender !”’ 

“Never! Never! We never surrender to a 
traitor !’’ retorted Basil Tremaine as he fired his 
musket. The Tory captain fell with a cry of 
pain, and two of his men fell with neither cry 
nor groan. The aim had been too true for 
noise. There was a wild confusion of musketry, 
blows and curses, then the Tories ran back down 
the road, and the swift eve of the Briton noted 
that less than half retreated. It was part of the 
plan and this ambuscade. The crouching forms 
of the men in ambush, creeping nearer, with 
their fire locks ready to fire on Colonel Tremaine, 
were distinctly visible to the unseen commander. 
They crept steathily to the margin of the road. 
The mulatto groom, with Tom’s weapon in his 
hand, bent almost double as he took aim. 
Another volley from the unseen foe rang out 
upon the night air, but not a man of the Tre- 
maine party wavered in his seat. A sudden 
frenzy of rage at the bad aim of his men 
possessed the Briton. With a swift plunge and 
leap, he and his horse cleared the entanglement 
of the pines and was in the midst of the fight. 

‘Surrender, Bassett!’’ he shouted, in full, 
sonorous tones. 

‘Who are you? Never! Never!’ answered 
Bernard Bassett, bending his head as a pistol 
shot whizzed over it. 

Bernard was urging his horse forward and 
slashing right and left with his sword, but that 
voice evidently arrested his attention, with its 
familiar note, even as he fought for his life. 
No one replied ; there was no time. The Col- 
onists broke through the ambuscade by a last 
gallant charge. Bleeding and sorely wounded, 
some of them were. One man leaned heavily 
forward on the neck of his frightened horse, but 
the animal plunged madly through with the 
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others, carrying his disabled master. They 
were gone in a moment, clattering down the road, 
followed by bullets, which they returned as they 
galloped. The major raised his pistol, mutter- 
ing an oath as he did so, and taking deliberate 
aim at the mulatto groom, still hiding behind a 
tree—fired. Tom Marchison’s treacherous ser- 
vant fell headlong on the pine needle padding. 
Unnoticed in the excitement, the officer un- 
fastened Tom’s chestnut mare, just then tugging 
wildly at her bridle, and gave her a stinging 
blow. Like a spectre the animal dashed past 
the discomfited Tories, after Colonel Tremaine 
and Bernard Bassett. 

“‘Gad, it may tell its own tale without the 
help of that devil’s imp !’’ he muttered, bitterly. 

Defeat enraged this mysterious commander. 
He glanced coldly at the bleeding captain, and 
gave a few hasty orders. 

“‘It might be wise for you to get back into 
the pines. These rebel Tremaines and Bassetts 
are vastly too much for you,’’ he added, disdain 
in every accent. ‘‘I will report the failure to 
my Lord Dunmore. He will catch these game- 
cocks when they are not so wide awake,’’ and 
the British officer struck spurs into his horse and 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WARNING, 

Tue Marchisons, like other families of wealth 
and condition, came to the capital to spend sev- 
era] months during the session of the House of 
Burgesses. They had brought the young ladies, 
Charlotte and Anne, the winter before, but Mrs. 
Marchison never found herself of ‘so much im- 
portance as since Basil Tremaine’s beautiful 
daughter had been intrusted to her care. Even 
the lord governor himself had been wonderfully 
gracious, and the Countess of Dunmore ex- 
pressed herself as charmed with Marie’s beauty. 

It pleased Mrs. Marchison, but the wary dame 
bore in mind Basil Tremaine’s strict commands, 
although she confessed to Colonel Marchison in 
private that it was hard to keep the ‘‘ Briton 
officers ’’ aloof. 

“Sure, I am glad Jasper Hamilton has sold 
out his commission and turned Colonist, else I 
would have to banish him, and he seems to a:l- 
mire my young people, although I am vastly 
put to it to know whether it is my Anne, or 
Basil’s Marie.”’ 

“None of them is as comely as Basil’s 
Marie,’’ replied Mr. Marchison, opening his in- 
laid box and dexterously extracting therefrom a 
pinch of snuff. Mrs. Marchison made no reply. 
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She seldom argued with her husband, and just 
then, as she opened the door of her own cham- 
ber, the ‘‘ big’’ room of the mansion, and found 
Marie writing upon a capacious sheet of paper 
spread before her on a table, she quite agreed © 
with Mr. Marchison. White curtains fell in 
snowy folds around the ponderous bedstead, 
forming a dainty background to the graceful girl, 
bending over her letter until the golden-brown 
curls almost hid the white hand guiding the 
quill. 

‘*There, now I think my mother will surely 
understand that I do not wish her to marry me 
to my cousin Bernard, as my father always says 
he will do. Bernard does not want me. He 
hath never said he did,’’ she mused, in a soft 
undertone, as she folded the stiff, square paper, 
sealed it with the Tremaine crest, and directed 
it to ‘‘ Tremaine Manor.”’ 

“‘Sure, you are a better scribe than I am, 
Marie,’”’? remarked Charlotte, looking up from 
her embroidery. ‘‘ Will you send a courier 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, Jupe shall set off at once.”’ 

Marie rolled back the heavy chair slowly and 
descended the steps to the hall below. Her foot 
was on the lower step, when the hall door 
opened and Tom Marchison’s ‘‘ distinguished 
friend’’ appeared. Jasper Hamilton’s hand- 
some face brightened at the sight of Miss Tre- 
maine, while hers flushed with shy embarrass- 
ment, charming to a cavalier accustomed to the 
gay society of London aristocracy. He was a 
large, magnificently proportioned man, usually 
dressed in the extreme of fashion. Hamilton 
seemed superb in anything, even the drab coat, 
scarlet waistcoat and buckskin breeches of his 
hunting suit. Besides, being a gentleman of 
great quality, he had recently landed in America 
fresh from London tailors, which enabled him 
to appear in the most faultless costumes. 
Without a whisper of dissent Hamilton was 
conceded to be the handsomest man in the 
Colony of Virginia. 

‘*Will you not wait for Jape in the drawing: 
room ?’’ he asked, as Marie blushingly explained 
her presence in the hall. ‘Colonel Marchison 
is there. You will not deny me a few words 
when he is present? Fortune seldom favors me 
with a moment of your society,’’ he urged, in the 
low, intense tone of one making the best of a 
stolen opportunity. 

‘They had been limited, these opportunities, 
but Hamilton had apparently used them to 
great advantage with the beautiful Miss Tre- 
maine. Her cheeks glowed into a vivid scarlet, 
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but she made no objections. There could be no 
impropriety in it—as the wily Briton told her— 
while the deaf old colonel dozed before the fire. 

‘* Hast writ about Bernard ?’’ he asked, when 
his artful persuasion had at last prevailed upon 
her to take a seat in one corner of the drawing- 
room. 

‘*T quite forgot to inquire, sir, and my mother 
will think it neglectful of me, now when she 
hath sent me word of my cousin's narrow escape 
from the Tories, and how he went quite faint 


_ from losing so much blood. Cousin Bernard is 


wonderful brave and good.”’ 

‘Pardon me,” he corrected, with a shrug of 
his fine shoulders. ‘‘ Being good is small grace 
in the eyes of a fair woman. Confess it, I 
entreat you, else what are such graceless adorers 
as I am to do for your favor?” 

Marie looked up timidly and at once averted 
her gaze. The half derisive, half deprecatory 
expression of his smiling countenance perplexed 
and troubled her. She was used to candor. In- 
experience in the innocent girl was supplemented 
by a fine subtle divination of motives. She felt 
sure that Hamilton had some unavowed feeling 
for her—a feeling, she misgave, not wholly of 
admiration. 

‘*T cannot agree with you, sir,’’ she said, in 
her low, soft tones. ‘‘I can forgive a great deal, 
except dishonor, for that I have no mercy. My 
cousin is the soul of honor.’’ 

‘“‘ Your praise is an inspiration to any man, 
but are all your’ kinsmen white knights?’ he 
asked, with a touch of satire in his tone. 

“Oh! no; papa has a relative who is very 
wicked ; he is called the bad Tremaine, only his 
name is not Tremaine, but oddly enough it is 
Hamilton. I am glad he is not related to you.”’ 

‘‘Gad, mademoiselle, I am ylad, too, though 
TI pray you tell me who the poor wretch is akin 
to,’’ laughed Hamilton, but his blue eyes steeled 
into a hard, cold gray, as if her chatter dis- 
pleased him. 

‘*His father was an Irish officer,’’? she went 
on, delighted at his interest. ‘‘His mother was 
called Aunt Tremaine. Papa says they dropped 
her husband’s name because of a disgrace, but 
it does not signify,’’ she added, hastily. 

The glacial expression of his countenance 
moved her to change the subject. 

‘“‘Is there any news from the Burgesses this 
day !”’ 

‘‘None,’? Hamilton replied, absently. ‘It 
might benefit the colony to submit to the 
governor’s requirements.”’ 

Marielooked up inindignant surprise. ‘‘Sub- 


mit to cruel tyranny?’ she cried. ‘‘ We can- 
not do it, even for the king. They are cruel. 
The people at home in England don’t care for 
our troubles.”’ 

‘¢ Mademoiselle ,’ Hamilton always ad- 
dressed her as mademoiselle, and the matchless 
inflection of his mellow voice as he spoke con- 
veyed a wooing tenderness that might have sent 
a thrill to any heart. 

‘Sure, mademoiselle,’’ he repeated, laugh- 
ingly, but shrewdly observant of the amazement 
in the fair face. ‘‘ You area little patriot. I 
only intercede for my old friend the Earl of 
Dunmore, but I love your indignation. You 
are the influence to make a patroit of me.’’ 

A consciousness of tumultuous joy mingled 
with fright, overwhelmed Marie. Tender tones 
and words of love had never been spoken in her 
unsophisticated ear. She was just released from 
tutors and governesses, just fresh from conning 
lessons, and finding sufficient amusement among 
the honeysuckles and wild flowers in the fields 
and meadows of Tremaine Manor. 

“You alone, my sweetest Marie, can make a 
patriot of me. Iam nota saint, after the man- 
ner of your Bernard ; but you know how madly 
T love you, and you have not refused’to think 
kindly of me. I am not content with that, 
though it is vastly more than I deserve. You 
must be mine! Say that you consent, my dear- 
est life !’’ 

The abrupt, impassioned confession bewil- 
dered her, as he perhaps meant it should, or 
rather, to contrast his wooing with grave, calm 
Bernard, who had never wooed at all; but 
had, as she whispered to herself of late, only 
bargained for her, as for a chattel or bale of mer- 
chandise from a London ship. 

‘¢Am I the first person to consult in this mat- 
ter?’ she asked, with gentle dignity. 

A dark, angry look, as if the question had 
vivified all the wrath of his nature, passed over 
Hamilton’s features. His opportunity was pass- 
ing, and as yet he had made,no headway. 

“T cannot wait for that. Trust me, dear 
sweet, these are troublous times,’’ he urged, in a 
low, vehement tone. ‘‘In a few days events 
must happen that may separate us for.months. 
Sure, Marie, Iam not such a wretch that you 
never wish to see me again ?”’ 

‘You will be with the Colonists. Can we be 
utterly separated? When the necessity comes, 
my father will be there. We can sure see each 
other ?”’ she said, in a startled voice. 

‘Tn any case—yes. I shall be in the army,” 
he answered, slowly. ‘‘If it is the mind of the 
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colonies not to submit, the British inay with- 
draw from the colony a 

‘* Not those who are friends and dyenipatliiders 
with our wrongs,’’ interrupted Marie. ‘‘ You 
are a Colonist now, since you have been commis- 
sioned as major of the same regiment Tom be- 
longs to.’’ 

“Yes ; a Colonist just now,’’ corrected Jasper, 
shifting his glance away from Marie ; ‘‘if a com- 
mission without the governor’s signature can be 
called a commission, but the rebel Colonists may 
be summoned to fight this very night. I prom- 
ise, on the honor of a cavalier and a gentleman, 


to journey down to Tremaine Manor to your. 


father, if within one week the call I expect 
hourly does not come.’’ 

‘*A week is not long to wait for papa,’’ sug- 
gested Marie. 

‘Fore God, my beautiful angel, it is an 
eternity to me! Why not marry me without 
this cruel etiquette? These tempestuous times 
are ample excuse. I fear to lose you, Marie! 
It shall be a secret for a few weeks. Do not be 
afraid. It shall be countenanced by such au- 
thority as to save esclandre. Trust me, my dear- 
est life! Say that you consent !’’ 

Marie’s gaze fluttered in feeble resistance and 
avoidance, then lifted itself reluctantly—drawn 
by the magnetism of a dominant will to meet 
his. Every trace of doubt or anxiety vanished 
from Hamilton’s countenance. His débonnaire 
manner re-asserted its pleasant sway. Whatever 
he saw in those candid eyes satisfied him, and 
then, too, Colonel Marchison’s heavy breathing 
had ceased. 

‘«Eh, egad, Hamilton, what, sir!’ 

The old colonel roused from his nap and 
hungered for news. 

‘What's it from the capital, sir? Iam so 
much the worse of this ache in my loins that I 
am obliged to stay at home and let madam 
cosset me.’’ 

‘Sir, the governor seems resolute to hold his 
position—indeed, he must do so !’’ Hamilton told 
him, in a reflective tone. ‘‘ Patrick Henry is 
fomenting evil with the populace. He is a low 
fellow, though he is our leader; but sure he 
hath no wit or wisdom, to my mind.” 

‘‘* Fore God, major, I am not minded to look 
on Mr. Henry as a low fellow! He but resists 
the lord governor, and if Dunmore wants to 
subjugate this colony he must fight for it, 
sir, and’ there I am with Patrick Henry, sir!’ 
bluntly retorted the colonel, in a tone of so 
much irritation that Anne Marchison, equipped 
in hat and pelisse, and coming in from a morn- 


ing visit, paused and listened with the amused 
surprise ill-temper in other people always af- 
forded her. Indeed, Charlotte averred that her 


‘sister enjoyed nothing as she did a quarrel. 


‘Patrick Henry is a patriot, sir?’ resumed 


the old burgess, now fairly started. ‘‘ He’ll 
fight, sir, as well as speak. The gentry will fol- 
low him, and the people will follow the gentry, 
sir. We won’t have taxation without representa- 
tion, d’ye hear, sir? My Lord Dunmore hath 
somewhat to learn yet, sir.”’ 

‘‘But, papa, sir,’’ interposed Anne, with a 
malicious twinkle of her black eyes—bright eyes 
and brilliantly alight, but eyes that wandered 
perpetually toward the handsome major. ‘‘ They 
do say it is Captain Foy, my lord’s secretary, 
who is drawing together the negroes and Tories. 
Mayhap he will make them murder us all, as 
they tried to do Colonel Tremaine and Captain 
Bassett. Ned Lee is vastly afraid it may be 
dangerous to attend my Lady Dunmore’s assem- 
bly this day s’ennight.”’ 

‘Lee is a wild young blade, and looks but 
for turbulence. He talks folly !’ muttered her 
father. 

“‘Consummate folly !’ echoed Hamilton, dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘My Lord Dunmore may have his 


faults, but he is a peer of England. I trust, ma- 


dam, your mother will attend the assembly. 
My Lady Dunmore is particular concerned lest 
the cavaliers of Williamsburg be deprived of 
your smiles,’’ he added. 

The faint shade of anxiety in his tone did not 
escape Anne’s alert perceptions. 

“Marie hath nothing to say for herself to- 
day, but I’ll warrant you she can talk fast 
enough to Captain Bassett,’’ she said, in fero- 
cious enjoyment of Marie’s painful blushes. 
‘¢With my mother’s permission, I’ll engage that 
we all attend.”’ 

‘‘T trust you will not be so cruel as to disap- 
point us,’’ responded Hamilton, gallantly. 

Anne’s spirits were buoyant and gay under 
the adroit and open admiration of the finest 
gentleman in the colony. She flitted restlessly 
among the guests gathering at noon to dine with 
her father and brother, dropping terrible witti- 
cisms where they were especially cutting. 

‘‘The Tremaine pounds sterling are not in the 
market. Jack Evelyn is wasting his gallantries,’’ 
she whispered to Hamilton, with a laugh and a 
nod toward Marie. 

Jack Evelyn was standing close to her, watch- 
ing the gentle, half-stately manner of the girl 
with undisguised admiration. The savagery 
leaping into Jasper’s countenance never left it 
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all through dinner, although the viands were of 
excellent quality. No huntsman brought in 
finer game than the old colonel’s man Shadrick, 
no fisherman brought in better fish than Kidd, 
the family angler, and, above all, they seemed 
never to think of deserting to the British. The 
gentlemen lingered over their wine far into the 
afternoon. Decanters were passed and re-passed, 
glasses filled and refilled before they had hurled 
half their anathemas at the head of the Royalist 
governor, or the tyranny of King George’s 
Colonial policy. It was just when the mellow 
wine had warmed cold prudence and_ blurred 
the subtle wariness that saved wagging tongues 
from dropping state secrets, that a servant whis- 
pered a message to Tom. He rose from the ta- 
ble, rather loath to lose the jest with which Jas- 
per Hamilton was amusing the company. A 
man, who had evidently ridden far, stood at the 
door. He took a letter from his boot-leg and 
gave it to Tom. 

‘*T am bidden to give this into your hands, 
sir.” 

‘‘Faith, it is a strange scribe that writ my 
name in such a bold hand ; but you are hungry 
and must have your dinner, while I see what 
matter is inside,’? Tom said, hospitably. 

‘*T am obliged to you, sir, but I have no 
time to eat,’’ politely answered the messenger. 
‘‘T am charged to return at once. Good even- 
ing, sir.’’ 

Before Tom could utter a word of remon- 
strance, the man sprang on his horse and gal- 
loped away. At any other time the unceremoni- 
ous appearance and disappearance of a strange 
courier bearing an unsigned letter might have 
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surprised Tom or roused his curiosity. It did 
neither now. Marie came into the hall as he 
slowly unfolded the sheet. 

“Ts it from the Manor House, Tom?’ she 
asked, as she stood beside him. 

‘See for yourself, Marie, what the fellow 
wants of me. You can hold your tongue if the 
matter is secret.” 

Marie read slowly the difficult writing of a 
hand disguised. 

‘“‘¢Beware of a certain gentleman of fine 
fashion. He is not what he seems, but he hath 
been sent among you for an evil purpose. The 
traitor is the right hand of the lord governor, 
and even now hath a conspiracy against the 
people. Hark to what is herein told you, and 
watch the British officer who disports himself as 
a Colonist of Virginia.’ ”’ 

Marie’s face blanched. 

“Oh, Tom !? she whispered, ‘how horrible! 
It must be Captain Lennox.”’ 

“Sure, Marie, I had it in my mind to say 
Hamilton. He was a British officer, and not so 
vastly long ago either. Lennox was an officer, 
too, but he sold out years ago. Hamilton sold 
out his commission. The governor himself did 
rate him angrily when he told Evelyn and my- 
self about it. Bethink you, child, who else can 
wear the cap ?”’ 7 

‘Oh, Tom, I fear me Captain Lennox 1s In- 
clined to the Tories. I know of a surety hat 
Major Hamilton is heart and soul a Colonist, 
said Marie. bs, 

“©? Fore God, he is a handsomer man, Marie, 
retorted Tom, with a roaring laugh at her dis- 
comfiture and blushes. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE OIL-PRESS. 
A TUSCAN PICTURE. 


By E. C. TOWNSHEND. 


A coo, mysterious chamber, where the glow 
Of wintry sunshine from the small barred square 
Pierces white radiance through the dusty air; 

And in the midst, with paticnt step and slow, 

The white ox treads his round, with head bent low 
Beneath the yoke; taking his ample share 


Of labor. 


The revolving wheel lays bare 


The trough wherein it turns, and where they throw 
Black olives to be crushed to this rich mass 

Which fills the hempen baskets ’neath the Press, 

Where as the screw turns, and the pile ZFOW§ less, 
We see the oozy shining trickle pass, 

The rich reward of so much care and toil, 

Symbol of Grace and Gladness—precious oil. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, CHRISTIANIA. 


CHRISTIANIA. 
By HELEN BRADFORD. 


THE sit uation of Christiania has often been de- 
scribed im recent publications. After tossing on 
he waves of Skager-Rack, the sail up the long, 
calm Christiania Fiord is most soothing. The 
fertile, undulating coast becomes picturesque at 
the naval station of Horten and the small bath- 
ing places beyond. About seventy miles from 
the open sea you pass between several small 
rocky islands and larger fertile ones, studded 
with the pretty Norwegian villas, before you de- 
scry, through the winter fog or under a dreamy 
summer haze, the town founded by Christian 
the Fourth in 1624. To the east rises the rocky 
cliff of Egeberg, with scattered houses on its 
green, wind-swept plateau. At its foot lays the 
old town of Oslo, where James the First of Eng- 
land came to meet his Danish bride and cele- 
brated his nuptials by hard drinking with his 
Norwegian host. Here you may still see the 
ruins of an old Dominican cloister. West of the 
town stretches the green peninsula of Bygdoe, 
the park of Christiania, with the white hunting 
lodge Oscarshal shining among the trees that 
line its shore. Fifteen minutes’ walk inland 
from Oscarshal brings you to a most interesting 
collection of old buildings, a stave church, 
—moved from Hallingdal to its present position 
and restored by the present king—a peasant 
house from Viking days with the central hole in 
its grass-grown roof, another of some hundred 
years’ later date, now converted into a most in- 
teresting museum, with carved Norwegian furni- 
ture and household utensils, and lastly a typical 
“stabur.’’? This is a storehouse with door and 
facade often richly carved, and the steps enough 
disconnected with the building to keep out rats. 

As you draw up to the pier among large Eng- 


lish steamers and smaller Norwegian vessels, 
you have right before you the old tower and 
stone walls of Akershus Fortress. The oldest 
part dates back to the fourteenth century, and 
during the early years of union with Denmark 
it was sometimes a royal residence. It was 
restored and enlarged by Christian IV., and 
still serves as an arsenal and treasury for the 
royal regalia. A walk round the breezy ram- 
parts gives you a charming view across the nar- 
row bay, with its thousand colors and reflections. 

Beyond the warehouses rises the business part 
of the town with some few new buildings of 
good architecture, as, for instance, a workmen’s 
savings bank of German Renaissance. ‘The uni- 
form stucco has lately been enlivened by broad 
surfaces of the blue Labrador cyanite, which 
tukes as fine a polish as some Norwegian marble. 
Further up in town, red and yellow bricks break 
the monotony of the stuccoed apartment houses, 
and gay little pinnacled towers, square and 
round, give a festival look to the tiled roofs. 
Christiania has now about a dozen churches and 
a few chapels to a population of nearly 190,000. 
The old Akers Church, with its thick walls of stone 
and cement, is a most interesting specimen of 
eleventh century architecture. On the principal 
market place stands the oldest church, built 
after the Reformation—the Church of Our Sav- 
iour. The seventeenth century German tower 
and the wide, surrounding gallery of the in- 
terior give it a picturesque air. Among the 
more striking modern churches is Trinity, built 
of gray stone ; the interior arrangement makes it 
difficult for a large part of the congregation to 
see or hear the preacher. Some of the new 
churches are of red or yellow brick. In most 
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cases the interior is bare and unnecessarily cold 
in coloring, though there is always an_altar- 
piece, and sometimes a good one. New schools 
are constantly building, with broad stone stair- 
cases and iron railings. 

Large and small hotels and apartment houses 
are multiplying, and new churches, museums 
and other public buildings are being planned. 

A large, handsome Freemasons’ Lodge now 
stands close by the Storthing. The other side is 
occupied by the Grand Hotel, a recent rival of 
the old fashioned Victoria, near the harbor, but 
well conducted and with a good table. The 
Grand has a fine entrance and reading-room, 
and some handsomely furnished apartments. 
In the first story is the café, a notorious rallying 
ground for the idle youths of the town, who may 
be seen in the midday hours lounging on its 
chairs and sofas and tossing off their pjolter, 
otherwise whisky and seltzer water. This class 
is recruited from the ranks of studenits, artists 
and young business men in easy circumstances. 
They lack the distinction which has created the 
term, ‘‘Jeunesse dorée,’? and the name they 
gave themselves some years since of ‘‘ Bohéme,”’ 
as establishing their emancipation from certain 
social and moral laws, has already passed from 
a fashionable term to one of reproach. 

Before St. John’s Day, the 24th of June, a Nor- 
wegian time-reckoning, you may see the capital 
in its best summer aspect. Then you should 
walk on the little fashionable beat of Carl Johans 
Street, which runs from the Storthing to the 
Palace on the hill, between one and half after 
two o’clock. The students are pouring from the 
class rooms of the university buildings on your 
right. The maple trees still hang out their 
tassels in the little park on the left, and the 
beau monde of Christiania, the best dressed 
ladies, young lieutenants and cadets, grave pro- 
fessors and crowds of school children are loiter- 
ing to listen to the cpera airs which come from 
a military band hidden among the trecs. The 
ladies do not wear tailor-made dresses, nor walk 
with the easy grace of a Parisian or New York 
belle, but many of the younger ones have deli- 
cate features and sweet, interesting faces. Every- 
one seems to have mild eyes, and there is an 
absence of the worry and hurry visible in so 
many American faces. The gentlemen pull their 
hats off at half arm’s length whenever they wish 
to express respect in their salutation. When 
they bow to a lady ceremoniously, this is enhanced 
by a stern rigidity of demeanor. You may see 
an engaged couple with the gentleman’s arm half 
through the lady’s, to give her a little impulse 


forward. You look up at the fine new theatre 
of yellow brick, gray granite and stucco, and ask 
when it is to be opened. ‘‘ As soon as we get 
money enough to finish the inside,’’ will be the 
answer. 

By-the-way, there is now a project afoot to se- 
cure for various public works in Norway some olf 
the money which has been going to foreign lot- 
teries. A popular loan is proposed, the bonds 
payable during a peried of sixty years, and some 
of them drawing prizes. The completion of the 
Christiania Theatre is one of the objects in view. 
The others are the complete restoration of the 
old cathedral of Trondhjem, the increase of the 
Nansen scientific fund, and the enlargement of 
the Bergen Museum. 

Taking the road between the new theatre and 
the Palace Park, we come out on the fashionable 
Drammen Road, where the small electric cars, 
seating sixteen, carry us beyond the big apart- 
ment houses to dwellings for a single family, 
small wooden villas of Norwegian architecture, 
and some fine residences furnished with great 
taste and elegance and surrounded by well-kept 
grounds. A good lawn is a rare sight in Norway, 
but there are everywhere the natural charms of 
an undulating, if not more strongly marked, sur- 
face, graceful birches, noble pines and fire, and 
always the gleam of water somewhere. 

On a summer afternoon the environs are charm- 
ing in every direction. You may take a little 
steamer or rowboat across the bay to Bygdoe, 
and there walk down long hills, where dark for- 
est trees exclude the sunlight, till you suddenly 
come to openings which reveal the fiord or wav- 
ing fields of winter rye. 

After a swim at the bath-house you may enjoy 
a substantial supper of bread and butter with 
varied upper surface of cold meat, fish or cheese, 
and to that you may drink tea, coffee or beer in 
the little concert garden, where a band is playing 
and there is sometimes good singing or recitation. 
Carriages, pedestrians and bicyclists continue to 
arrive from time to time. If you loiter on your 
homeward way, you will see about midnight 
that the last glow of twilight in the northwest 
has passed into the first flush of dawn in the 
northeastern sky. 

On the other side of the town good free con- 
certs are regularly given during the summer in 
the public grounds surrounding the city water 
works, known as St. Haus Haugen. 

The western horizon of Christiania is bounded 
by a long mountain slope, which used to be 
known as Frégne seter. On some winter morn- 
ings you may see the frosted forest that covers it 
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lighted up with a rosy Alpine glow, and in the 
dark evenings its three settlements now glitter 
with electric light. The oldest of these, Frégne 
seter, has long been attractive for its fine view 
and museums of curiosities—one ofthem in a very 
curious and ancient peasant house. Another 
peasant dwelling close by is of still older date, and 
lately a large restaurant has been added to the 
cluster of buildings, all of which, with fifteen hun- 
dred acres of forest land, are now the property of 
the town. Fifteen minutes’ walk along the moun- 
tain road brings you to the sanitarium, known as 
Wilhelmshohe, in honor of the German Emper- 
or’s visit in 1890, when 
this excellent road was 
opened. Fifteen min- 
utes further on and you 
reach a settlement of 
picturesque buildings 
of the most accentuated 
Norwegian architect- 
ure, a large sanitarium, 
restaurants, a ‘‘sport’’ 
building, and the pri- 
vate residence of Dr. 
Holm, who is the lead- 
ing spirit in the whole 
enterprise — financial, 
material, sanitary and 
recreational. The glis- 
tening brown wood, 
touched here and there 
with red, the overhang- 
ing roofs with project- 
ing ornaments, and 
below them the round 
arches of the piazzas, 
make a style of build- 
ing well suited to the 
winter landscape of 
snow and evergreens. 

All the furniture and 
interior decorations are in the same style, which 
is further carried out in the old tapestries, the 
large collection of ancient porcelain and brass 
ornaments round the walls, a full-length portrait 
of Nansen, and some striking Norwegian land- 
scapes. In large corner fireplaces, known as 
*peis,’’? resinous logs are blazing and smoking. 
The local tone is heightened by the shifting 
crowd of young people in ski-costumes, some- 
thing warm, easy and unconventional for both 
sexes; the girls in short skirts of all colors, scar- 
let and navy-blue prevailing ; brilliant embroi- 
dered belts and coilars and bright caps. 

The 15th of February is the day of the Hol- 
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menkollen ski-race, in ordinary times the great 
event of the year in Christiania. The ski are 
wooden snow-shoes, the length of the wearer, 
or a little longer, about four inches wide, the 
front bent up and pointed, attached to the feet 
in the center by leather and bamboo straps. The 
ground chosen is the long hill near Holmen- 
kollen Sanitarium, where the frozen lake below 
forms a spacious amphitheatre for thousands 
of spectators. Terraces of tribunes, some draped ~ 
in scarlet cloth, are erected on both sides of the 

hill, and there are more platforms on the lake 

as well as standing room for hundreds of horses 

and sleighs and specta- 

tors on their ski. The 

Sanitarium hangs out 

three great flags, an 

English, a Swedish and 

a Danish, in honor of 

the day, but the Nor- 

wegian flag floats from 

the top of the hill and 

another envelops the 

‘“‘hop’’ in the center. 

The day was charm- 

ing, the thermometer a 

few degrees above zero, 

the snow dazzling 
white, and among the 
crowd were hundreds | 
of pretty, rosy cheeked_ 
girls in their ski cos- 

tumes. A band played 

national airs, and as 
each runner started a 
horn was blown and a 
flag waved at the top 
of the hill. It is a 
unique sight, the little 
figure far above de- 
scending a couple of 
slopes, then bending 
for the leap and shooting out into mid-air and 
sometimes clearing a distance of over eighty feet 
before touching the ground again! You hold 

your breath to see the end—a succession of comi- 

cal somersaults in a cloud of snow, dust and 
ski at all impossible angles, or else a victorious 
rush with extended ftrins to the end of the course 
amid the cheers of the spectators. 

The racers are from various ski clubs of Chris- 
tiania and its vicinity, and some young peasants 
from Telemarken. 

This national sport has been steadily gaining 
favor with young women as well as boys and 
men. It is the regular Sunday occupation in 
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fine winter weather, the ski excursions lasting 
from early breakfast till 4 or 5 p.m., so that some 
clergymen have begun holding an early so-called 
sport service for those who are willing to go to 
church a little while if they do not thereby for- 
feit their day’s sport. In Christiania the young 
people go little to church after confirmation, and 
ordinarily about three-quarters of the congrega- 
tion are women. All the seats are free, and on 
the three great church festivals of the year the 
churches are crowded. Then, where there is a 
popular preacher you may find the aisles blocked 
with camp-stools, the steps to the pulpit occu- 
pied by young girls, and more or less movement 
in the assembly except during the sermon. 

Social customs among the young people repre- 
sent a curious mixture of liberty and restraint. 
The young men may not call on the young ladies 
except after an invitation from the parents to the 
house, but they may mect in the street and take 
long walks together ; they may go unchaperoned 
on long ski excursions; they may dance till 
morning and drive home together ; and ‘it fre- 
quently happens that they improve so well these 
opportunities apart from parental surveillance 
that the young lady may some fair day present 
to her parents in the person of her betrothed a 
young man on whom they have never set eyes 
before. 

Norwegians have long entertained extravagant 
notions on the emancipation of American 
women, but during the last thirty years the 
women: of Norway have been advancing in a 


solid phalanx, though 
with irregular front, 
to take possession of 
new fields of indus- 
try and_ influence. 
Those who are fami- 
liar with ideas of 
wifehood, not yet 
extinct here, can un- 
derstand Ibsen’s crea- 
tions of Nora in ‘‘ The 
Doll’s House,’’ and 
Fru Alving in 
‘‘Ghosts,’? and an 
acquaintance with 
some family histories 
in Norwegian coast 
towns would explain 
the satire of Ibsen’s 
later dramas and the 
novels of Kjilland, 
and of Lie. Alexander 
Kjilland from Stavan- 
ger, the prose stylist of Norway, and asympathetic 
interpreter of nature, has thrown strong and 
wholesome daylight on the social sins of these 
small seaport magnates. Ibsen believes in the 
claims of all individuality, and that the recogni- 
tion of woman’s claim to full and “independent 
development is necessary before his sympathetic 
emotions can be effective in adjusting family re- 
lations, and in the education of children. There 
are still clergymen in Christiania who disapprove 
of women doing anything outside of the family for 
their own support, or of giving liberal culture to 
their working class, But women from being teach- 
ers in kindergartens and the younger classes in 
girls’ and boys’ schools have gone on to the 
higher ones; they have long been cashiers, book- 
keepers, telegraphers and_ telephonists,* and 
since many of the boys’ high schools became co- 


educational and the University of Christiania 


opened its halls and degrees to women, several 
have graduated from medical schools and been 
sufficiently successful in their practice among 
women and children, Two young women have 
passed an excellent law examination without, 
however, being admitted to the bar. An enter- 
prising lady, Fru Ragna Nielsen, was the first to 
found a co-educational school. Its pupils now 
number five hundred, and are among the best 
students admitted to the university. Its Satur- 


* The telephone is in general use in private houses, 
costing only about twenty-three dollars a year. The 
calls are so incessant at the head station that a tele- 
phonist has only five hours’ service a day. 
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day evening debating club, which usually con- 
cludes with music and dancing, has a stimulat- 
ing and wholesome influence. <A recent num- 
ber of the conservative paper, Morgenbladet, con- 
tained an article by Fru Aagot Raeder on ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Cause, and Woman in Poetry,’’ which ably 
recommended the differentiation of the higher 
education given to the tivo sexes. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Cause Union,’’ which has 
been in existence for about fifteen years, has 
aided in the promotion of legislative reforms as 
well as in securing higher education for women. 
The draught for a new criminal code just laid 
before the Storthing contains clauses providing 
for the special protection of women and the 
more lenient punishment of crimes committed by 
them under extenuating circumstances. The 
Liberal Party passed a law establishing mar- 
riage settlements some years since, but they have 
not yet become general. The number of girls 
who choose a higher academic education is still 
small. On leaving middle school at about six- 
teen, many girls take a year’s course at one of 
the cooking schools, some of which are in con- 
nection with the regular schools and give both 
theoretical and practical instruction, and others 
take a course in general housekeeping, or at one 
of the weaving, industrial or art schools. Chris- 
tiania has several schools of good elementary 
instruction in the fine arts. Many young ladies 
are sent abroad to perfect themselves in music or 
the languages. Daughters are expected to con- 
tribute more than sons to the comfort and 
pleasure of the home 
circle. The mother, 
in a well-to-do fam- 
ily, is not so en- 
grossed by housekeep- 
ing cares as in Ger- 
many, nor is domes- 
tic economy practiced 
by any class to the 
same extent as in 
Germany or France. 
Housekeepers of other 
countries would find 
the consumption of 
cream and butter here 
very lavish in pro- 
portion to the family 
income. 

Evening calls, 
which are so general 
in America, are un- 

known, and recrea- 
fon isfoand in small 


parties for cards or conversation, or at lectures, 
concerts or the theatres. 

There are not a few women distinguished as 
musicians, as the pianists Frika Nissen and 
Agathe Gréudahl, who is also a composer ; or 
painters, among whom the- portrait painter Atla 
Norregaard frequently has an exhibition of good 
Norwegian landscapes and portraits ; and some 
women have secured a place as writers of fiction. 
Among schoolteachers there are many who stand 
high for their liberality and general culture, and 
their humanizing influence on boys in the high 
schools and the children of the ‘‘people’s 
schools ’’ cannot be over estimated. 

A Danish lady, Fru Selmer, the head of the 
W. C. T. U. in Denmark, has just been lectur- 
ing here on total abstinence. Her manner and 
delivery are prepossessing, but in argument she 
has not the force nor breadth of Lady Henry . 
Somerset ; and she has a more enthusiastic con- 
fidence in the results of the Maine Liquor Law 
than would be quite justified by recent reports. 

The Salvation Army has done good work in 
reforming drunkards and relieving extreme 
poverty, and General Booth addressed enthusias- 
tic audiences through an interpreter. New liquor 
laws are under debate in the Storthing. The 
latest, which laid a higher tax on whisky dis- 
tilleries and malt, have increased the consump- 
tion of foreign alcohol and poor wine, and 
above all of a poisonous preparation known 
as ‘‘ladde’’ wine, which produces a very ex- 
citable form of intoxication. The recent restric- 
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tions in the hours of sale and the quantity sold 
only prolonged the period, without reducing the 
number of arrests made for intoxication during 
the holidays. 

Some movements for higher wages for women 
and improved condition of labor among factory 
women and female house servants have come 
from the Social Democrats. 

The free lectures on Sunday afternoons and 
the evenings in the week for men and women of 
the working class are well attended. Courses are 
given in all the natural sciences—in geography, 
history and _ political 
economy — by some 
of the first professors 
of the university, and 
illustrated by experi- 
ments, maps, dia- 
grams and the magic 
lantern. Books are 
lent to members of 
“ The Worker’s Aca- 
deniy,’’ as it is called, 
and all are welcome 
in workman’s attire. 

Scandinavians usu- 
ally spend more on en- 
tertainments in pro- 
portion to their daily 
stvle of living than 
other nations, and 
boys, as a rule, be- 
gin to smoke and 
drink at an earlier 
age than is usual in 
England or the United 
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States. At many dancing par- 
ties there is a smoking-room 
for boys between sixteen and 
twenty-one, where they may 
help themselves to punch and 
whisky. There is, however, 
plenty of sodawater to be had, 
and in some houses whisky is 
not allowed, but trays with 
weak claret cup and orgeat are 
passed between the dances. 

On the outskirts of the town 
stands a large manor house of 
the last century. As we pass 
before the iron entrance gate 
and the little porter’s lodge, 
we look across two courtyards, 
the first furnished with an an- 
cient sun-dial, and the inner 
one enlivened by a small foun- 
tain and enclosed on two sides by a carriage house 
and stables. Beyond we can see the long, digni- 
fied front of the ‘‘ gentleman’s seat,’’ as the Nor- 
wegians say, with its many windows and a _ por- 
tico running the length of the house, and on the 
square, red towers in the centre, the clock point- 
ing to nine. Beautiful black and white magpies 
are carrying long twigs to repair their last year’s 
nest ; in the top of an elm tree, the tomtits are 
peeping and the sparrows still cluster round the 
sheaves of grain which here, as in many other 
houses, were put out for the birds on Christmas 


CHILDREN’S PROCESSION IN CARL JOHANS STREET, NANDEN 
TNE PALACE WILL BE SEEN IN THE CENTRE AND THE NEW THEATRE ON THE LEFT. 
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Eve. We pass 
trucks laden 
with ice from 
the ponds 
close by bound 
for the brew- 
eries, and 
others carry- 
ing planks 
from __ Baron 
Wedel’s estate 
to a vessel in 
the bay. The 
new house 
just building 
looks oddly 
decorated 
with the pine 
tree on its cor- 
ner tower. 
Yesterday the carpenters celebrated their ‘‘Krand- 
selag ’’ or garland feast, in honor of having raised 
the roof. Children are running to school with 
knapsacks on their backs—the small girls in 
hoods, the older ones with hats, and the boys in 
soft caps. We pass an asylum for the blind and 
one for the deaf and dumb, where visible speech 
is successfully taught ; then a large fine home for 


old ladies, 
which gives 
deserving ap- 
plicants, to 
the number of 
fifty-two, 
pleasant 
rooms warm- 
ed and light- 
ed, free of 
charge, and 
about thirteen 
dollars a 
month. If we 
mount the hill 
to the north, 
we come to 
the new hos- 
pitals for epi- 
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eases. In the centre of the town we pass the 
buildings of the state hospital in a well-kept 
park. On the market place of Christian IV. the 
house-mothers are buying vegetables from the 
hand-carts, or plants in bloom from the glass 
cages of the florists. The other market is 
crowded with peasants’ carts, which have car- 
ried meat and game to town. On one side, fish- 
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women have their stands ; on the other, Swedish 
egg venders. All are turned off at two o’clock, 
and the market places are swept clean. Close 
by are the meat bazars, whose lessees have 
lately adopted telephones and the practice of 
sending meat ordered to their customers. A lit- 
tle further on and we come to the Catholic 
Church of St. Olaf and its dependent, St. Joseph’s 
Mission, with a girls’ school, a home for poor 
Catholic children, and a fine new brick hospital 
of four stories, with steam heat and electric 
light. Here everything is exquisitely neat and 
attractive, from the white-tiled operating rooms 
and the wards with beds for one or two up to five 
patients, to the large kitchen, where milk por- 
ridge was boiling and pancakes frying. The 
king’s Norwegian physician —a Protestant—is 
one of the surgeons in charge, and the patients 
have the best care in the world from the gentle 
sisters of mercy. The highest terms are about 
one dollar and fifty cents a day, not including 
the doctor’s fee, but not a few poor patients are 
nursed free of charge. 

In the National Gallery we find some charn?- 
ing landscapes, particularly of Hans Gude. In 
the Art Union the modern—: ther impressionist 
—school is generally well represented. Nor- 
wegians may well be proud of such artists as 
Skredwig, the painter of summer landscapes ; 
and Thaulow, the snow painter; Lerche, with 
his charming cathedral interiors and old monks ; 
Barth’s marine views, the rocky cliffs of Nor- 
man, the high mountain views of Diesen, and 
the landscapes of the two Munthes, and of Eilif 
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Petersen and Amaldus 
Nielsen, the portraits 
of Kragh and Heyer- 
dahl, and the imagin- 
ative art of some of 
, the younger men. 
No tourist should 
forget that the great 
sight of Christiania is 
the two old Viking 
ships, kept in build- 
ings behind the uni- 
versity. Should a for- 
eigner prolong his stay 
into the winter, he 
would be fortunate 
to find admittance, 
among other hospi- 
table houses, to those 
of Fru Maren Sars, 
and the member of 
Storthing, Mr. H. R. Astrup. This lady might, in 
tellectually speaking, say with Agrippina, ‘‘ Moi, 
mére, femme, fille et scour de vos maitres !’’? She 
is the widow of the zoologist Michael Sars ; sis- 
ter of the poet Welhaven ; has two distinguished 
sons—the historian Professor Ernst, and the zoo- 
logist Professor Ossian Sars ; two of her daughters 
are charming musicians, and the great Nansen is 
her son-in-law. At the age of eighty-five her 
intellectual faculties are unimpaired, and above 
all, that of forming the attractive centre of a dis- 
tinguished circle of authors, artists and scien- 
tists. Her Sunday evening salon has long been 
famous, and the supper-table of which Professor 
Ernst Sars is the autocrat. 8 

Mr. Astrup and his Swedish wife receive 
with grace and dignity in a palatial residence 
adorned with real treasures of art, the paintings, 
sculpture and tapestry of Scandinavian produc- 
tion. There you may meet the well-known fig- 
ure of Ibsen, who will give you a very penetrat- 
ing glance before his face lights up with kindli- 
ness and humor. I found he had a remarkable 
memory for events long past, an impressive 
courtesy of manner and free trade convic- 
tions. 

Whenever and wherever Americans visit Nor- 
way, they will find the most democratic of civil- 
ized communities, and an independent and im- 
aginative race whose powers of endurance have 
been strengthened by the struggle with which 
they have wrung their dole from nature, as their 
ideality has been nourished on her grand and 
lovely forms. 
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the dying sun, the crown 
on Kootenai’s summit ap- 
peared circled with a gold- 
en halo ; its shadow, cast 
far off in the valley, rested 
at certain periods of the 
year upon one particular 
spot in the flowery sward 
where Tah-ki, the maiden, 
the pride of the Arapahoes, often stood and gazed 
with rapture upon the glory of the mighty moun- 
tain. To her simple mind—she was a child of 
nature—it was symbolic of strength, majesty 
and grandeur. Many braves, incited by her 
beauty, had performed astonishing deeds, and 
\aid the trophies of their valor at her feet in 
dumb wooing, with but a longing glance to tell 
her what was in their hearts; but she heeded 
them not, nor was her vanity stirred when her 
name, as the queen of the mountain maidens, 
was woven in their tribal songs in tribute to 
her beauty and worth. Her heart was in the 
mountain. As the only daughter of a well- 
beloved chief, no drudgery of the lodge ever fell 
to her lot; even the stoical braves, like knights, 
relieved her of her small burdens, and saw to it 
that she had no heavy ones. Wherefore her 
thoughts were free to dwell upon the grandeur 
of nature that was massed about the beautiful 
valley in which she lived. But one object only 
had affected her heart and made it captive—the 
solemn, majestic Kootenai, and standing in its 
shadow, as if a part of it, and witnessing the 
transient flashes of golden light that flashed 
around its summit, she fancied it endowed with 
life and loved it. 

Tu-sen-ai and his mountain warriors had 
been harrassed for many years by the bold Chey- 
ennes, who left their plains to follow the large 
game that haunted the mountain fastnesses. 
According to the savage code of laws, this was 
an unwarranted intrusion upon the private do- 
main of Tu-sen-ai, and bloody, revengeful wars 
resulted from the trespass. At last, weary with 
slaughter, and weak with the incessant destruc- 
tion of the best blood of both tribes, a parley 
was called, and around the council fire the 
warriors of the mountain and®valley tribes 

smoked numberless pipes anent the terms of 


peace. 
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For six long years the council sat and smoked 
without result, except that pending its delibera- 
tions hostilities were suspended and the tribal 
rights. recognized, to be waived only by consent, 
which never failed of being granted whenever 
the hunting fever supervened. In the, free in- 
tercourse of the tribes, many a dusky Shoshone 
and Kiowa succumbed to the charms of the 
mountain maidens, and many 4a warrior’s pulse 
quickened at the vision of the maiden Tah-ki, 
but all outward manifestation of admiration was 
suppressed, for the crafty Cheyenne, Cah-nu- 
kai, had caused it to be understood that the 
maiden was for his lodge, and that he would 
brook no interference with his plans. Nay, 
rather than suffer a rival’s competition, he 
made it plain that he would refuse to further 
smoke the council pipe, and would .again raise 
the bloody knife. Tah-ki was for him alone. 

But Tah-ki had no thought of what had been 
decided should be her lot; even if she had 
known her answer would have been a smile 
and nothing more, for her heart was elsewhere, 
fixed upon no common thing; the mighty 
Kootenai held it in his strong grasp and could 
not loosen it. 

One evening, at her usual hour, the maiden 
stood in rapturous contemplation of her beloved 
mountain. Enveloped in its shadow, as in a 
mantle, she watched the language flashed her 
from the summit—a language which she knew 
and understood. She knew that from the heart 
of the mountain came the rays of light which 
penetrated her own heart with keen delight, 
quickening her pulse and filling her soul with a 
melody which crooned in a low, sweet voice : 


“Oh, mighty mount, I feel thy heart, 

Speak to me in the beams, 

That from thy summit downward dart, 
And pierce my soul with dreams 

Of joyous he ne, that soon to thine, 
My hear’ ‘shall wing its way, 

And in the rays that round thee shine, 
Our hearts shall bathe alway.”’ 


So absorbed was the maiden that she did not 
detect the stealthy approach of a listener; but at 
alow ‘‘ Ugh !’”’ she turned and beheld Cah-nu-kai. 

‘‘Maiden,’’ said the wily chief, ‘‘I have not 
sought: thee in a spirit of intrusion. My heart 
directed my footsteps hither, and I must fain 
follow.”’ 
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Tah-ki stood silent with downcast eyes, wait- 
ing for the Cheyenne to have his say. 

‘¢ Maiden,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ I have watched and 
waited until I knew my heart, and now it speaks. 
My lodge awaits you.”’ 

He stood before her impassive, yet proudly 
confident that his overtures would not fail of ac- 
ceptance, and that the maiden would yield in- 
stant submission. Indeed, an alliance with the 
powerful chief had been often sought, but he 
had no eyes or ears except for her in whose 
presence he stood. She quickly undeceived him 
and destroyed his illusory hopes. 

‘‘There are many maidens, great chief, wor- 
thier of that honor than I. Seek them, for 
Tah-ki shall never be the mistress of any chief’s 
lodge.’’ 

‘*So—thou wouldst mate thee with some com- 
mon brave, and hast perhaps already given him 
thy heart? This shall not be. I speak as one 
who knows. The daughter of the great chief 
Tu-sen-ai shall not mate with an unequal. This 
brave who has dared to raise his eyes to the 
daughter of the chief of chiefs shall die.”’ 

A smile rippled over the face of the maiden as 
she replied : 

‘“‘Would the great chief stoop to use his 
strength and power against the lowly ?”’ 

‘‘Maiden, I would use all my strength and 
power against the meanest rival who dares cross 
my path in this. [have lived upon this thought, 
and now thou lettest my heart stand between 
me—me—the great chief of the Cheyennes! and 
a rival, who perhaps has not a single trophy to 
lay at thy feet. It shall not be, maiden! He 
must die or thou must yield !’’ And his eyes 
flashed with the violence of his love and rage at 
finding an obstacle in the way of its‘ successful 
issue. 

‘Great chief,’’ said the maiden, in a low, 
solemn voice, ‘‘against him thou callest thy 
rival, thou never canst prevail. His voice to 
thee is like the thunder’s roar; to me ’tis but 
the soft and tender song of love; his breath 
that fans my cheek like softest down, whose kiss 
upon my lips sets all my pulses throbbing, is 
_ unto thee like mighty tempest, that uproots the 
sturdiest tree and casts it down some dark abyss 
a splintered, lifeless trunk. When thou canst 
rend asunder mighty Kootenai, there thou shalt 
find my heart. Then come to me and talk of 
love.’’ 

The chief’s lips quivered with suppressed rage, 
in which was mingled all the mighty force of 
passion for her, all the mightier at her scorning 
him, and in a whisper, craftily, he spoke : 
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*. Wilt thou not name my rival to me, so that 
I may seek him, and in open combat test his 
right to call thee his ?”’ 

‘"Nay, chief, that may not be—indeed, I 


. know it not ; but this I feel, that in yon moun- 


tain, mighty Kootenai, there is a heart within 
whose depths my soul lies buried, and that some 
day it shall be my home, there to abide for 
ever.”’ 

~ “Dost tell me that thy lover dwells within 
yon mount of Kootenai ?”’ 

The chief’s face brightened, for he thought 
how easy it wonld be to seize upon him and 
sweep him from his path. 

“Chief, I have told thee all I can, or may. 
When thou hast conquered the dark recesses of 
Kootenai—mastered its rocky gorges and mounted 
its snowy summit that sparkles like the stars by 
day, and gleams like some fair white vision in 
the night, then come to me again, and perhaps 
thy wooing shall bear better fruit, but now I 
am compelled to say farewell.’ 

The chief, so strong when pitted against odds 
upon a bloody battle-field, but yet so weak be- 
fore a simple maid, gnawed his nether lip until 
the blood sprang forth, but he saw no light to 
clear his way to gain his point.: 

Silently, he stalked into his lodge, and there 
he sat in deep meditation, meanwhile puffing 
out great clouds of smoke from his choicest pipe. 
At last the shadows cleared away, and summon- 
ing his trustiest warriors, spoke to them thus : 

‘*To-morrow, ere the sun shall gild the east- 
ern sky, we will hunt game upon Kootenai’s 
sides. The game I seek is something rare, and 
must be captured by most careful stratagem. 
Beginning at the base, therefore, at distances 
within each others’ sight and call, we must sur- 
round this mighty mound of earth and rock, 
and, beating up its woods and streams, without 
omitting a single bush, inspect its gloomy 
gorges, smoke its deep dug caves, and so on up- 
ward till we reach the top. Let all game go. but 
this. I seek a dastard brave whose coward soul 
lurks hidden in the mount, and dares not come 
out in the sunlight and claim his own. The 
craven has put it in the heart of Tah-ki to scorn 
my love. I would see him and smoke with him 
the pipe of peace. If ye should find him, harm 
him not, but let him not escape for I would 
speed this wooing.”’ 

The dark cloud on the chieftain’s brow por- 
tended ill to any lover of the fair Tah-ki, so all 
the braves suspicioned, for their mutual glances 
told that short would be his shrift. ; 

The word went forth throughout the camp 


**€T ACCEPT THE OMEN. 


that on the morrow Cheyenne’s choicest braves 
would hunt on Kootenai, and when the sun at 
early dawn first peeped upon the scene it saw 
them on their way. 

The night of that day passed without a sign of 
the hunters. During the next day a whirling 
storm arose, and the face of the mountain was 
completely hidden in dark, angry clouds, from 
which the voice of the thunder spoke to the 
lightning’s flash. Many tepees were overthrown, 

even the common council lodge was laid flat in 
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SO PERISH AND DISAPPEAR ALL WHO ARE NOT WITH CAH-NU-KAI!’ ” 


the whirlwind’s wrath. Toward the evening of 
the second day the rain and hail beat down the 
corn and drove the cattle under the shelter of 
the tents. 

Still Cah-nu-kai and his choicest braves re- 
turned not. Fearing evil, their fellow warriors 
followed up their trails to give them what relief 
they might require, if needed it should be. 
They found them two-thirds up the mount—that 
is, of fully half they found but mangled limbs, 
prone at the bottoms of the rocky gorges, and 
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scattered about on the obliterated trails were the 
weak, half-starved other half. 

It was a bitter tale told by Cah-nu-kai, after 
two days passed in the hands of the medicine 
man. His eye no longer flashed with pride, for 
he who had never yet been overcome was 
beaten, and yet he lived to be carrizd from the 
battle-field upon a litter, like some weak, help- 
less squaw, with the mountain rumbling mock- 
ing thunder in his ears from its throaty gorges. 

All had gone well until the morning of the 
second day, when a thick mist covered them like 
a cloak. They saw not each other, and their 
voices sounded strange and distant. But on 
they went at random, and losing their way, soon 
began stumbling over rocky masses, that turn- 
ing with them, plunged them downward into 
dismal abysses, crushed and lifeless. As the 
day went on the mist changed into dark, threat- 
ening clouds, and the voice of the Manitou came 
to their ears in thunder tones of warning, while 
his lightning bolts struck them down. Then 
came the evil one with his sharp, flinty hail and 
penetrating sleet, until the very last one of them 
wag driven to flee from the face of the storm and 
seek what cowardly shelter he could find. All 
were lost; no trail or sign to tell them which 
way to turn, and after wandering about blindly 
and helplessly, they finally laid themselves 
down to wait for what might come upon them. 

Such was the account given by Cah-nu-kai, 
who, when he had recovered from the effects of 
his expedition, sought the maiden Tah-ki, and 
said to her : 

“Maiden, it seemeth to me now that thy 
jover is not a mortal, and thou shalt be relieved 
of any further pursuit by me, but for the present 
only. I will return when peace shall be at an 
end, and with the knife upraised, and then, if 
chy mountain lover hath not claimed thee, I 
shall not seek him, but upon thee I will revenge 
the consequences of thy forked tongue. Fare- 
well!’ 

Back to their own domains the various tribes 
returned, the embers of the council fire that had 
so long smouldered falling into dead ashes, and 
the last pipe was smoked and laid away. No 
certain peace had been agreed upon. The tribes 
took with them neither hieroglyphic bark or 
wampum belt to signify that all might sleep in 
peace and plant their corn, or hunt their game 
without a sudden war-whoop from a band of 
painted foes to warn them that their lives were 
short ; but all these things were understood they 
might do unmolested until the reassembling of the 
council shou'd finally determine for weal or woe. 


Cah-nu-kai brooded over the great wrong done 
him by the maiden, and by continuous brooding 
the matter in his heart festered into an angry 
wound. His love began to turn to hate, and 
from the latter came thoughts of revenge. The 
maiden had a forked tongue, perhaps was laugh- 
ing at him in’ her lover’s lodge. It was, he 
thought, a foolish thing to say, or even think, 
that lovers came down from the clouds, or lived 
in mountains out of which they called forth 
storms and lightnings on their rivals’ heads. 
There could not be a Manitou who loved a 
maiden in one place, and none to love her in 
another ; moreover, he would take her to himself 
at once, lest she become contaminated with base 
mortal blood. He roamed the boundless plains, 
saw storms of hail and snow and rain, and 
murky clouds from which the lightning flashed 
and thunder rolled, but never had a maiden of 
his own tribe claimed freedom from her woman’s 
lot upon the faith of loving the being who set all 
these elements in motion. There was no spirit 
on Kootenai, and the maiden had used her art 
to turn him into a fool, and by the spell of her 
beauty drove him on to be a laughing stock. 

As Cah-nu-kai turned all these things over in 
his mind, the fire of his love burned low, until 
it disappeared beneath a mountain of bitter 
hate, and he set about gratifying his revenge. 
He drilled his braves in all the known arts of 
savage warfare, and when he had converted 
them into bundles of nerves and muscles, as 
compact and strong as ash boughs bound with 
tough deer thongs, he grimly smiled and said : 

‘?Tis well; be ready on the moment when I 
give the call.” 

As the moons came and went, Cah-nu-kai 
learned that the maiden was still unchanged, 
and haunted the shadow of Kootenai, as had 
been her wont, to hold communion with her 
lover. 
‘* Her lover plays the laggard,’’ said the chief. 
‘*We must see to it that they are united. If he 


come not shortly to claim her, I will take it~” 
upon myself to send her to him, unless—no, shez 
shall go to him!’ And he plucked out of his< 


breast the last remnant of desire for the maiden. — 
The mountain tribes had made no prepafa- 
tions for a contemplated war ; moreover, secure 
in their rocky fortresses, they would have laughed 
to scorn the mere suggestion of defeat. The 
council was soon to meet again and resume their 
tardy deliberations, and there could be but one 
outcome, and that was peace. But Cah-nu-kai 
dissembled. He knew, and his warriors felt that 
there would be no peace, and that at the proper 
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time the signal would be given to strike a final 
blow, not only to glut his revenge upon the 
maiden, but Cah-nu-kai aspired to become the 
umpire and arbiter of the tribes, perhaps the 
chief of all—a king. So when the tribes assem- 
bled in the beautiful valley, where now stands 
the village of Georgetown, in the heart of the 
Rockies, Cah-nu-kai encamped with his braves 
—the flower of his tribe—at the foot of Koote- 
nai, near the council lodge, the most favorable 
position for strategic action. 

All were there—the warriors from the plains 
and mountains—after the lapse of many moons 
since the council separated without result. 
Many guttural greetings were exchanged, and a 
spirit of peace and concord was manifested in as 
open a manner as was compatible with the 
stoical dignity of the red man. Gravely they 
filed into the council lodge, and in the order of 
precedence the pipe was first given to Tu-sen-ai, 
in the absence of Cah-nu-kai, who entered im- 
mediately after the opening ceremonies, and 
took his place upon the left of the others, so 
that the pipe in its round would reach him last 
of all. His brow was black and lowering, and 
his eyes flashed with suppressed rage, for he 
had but just encountered the maiden Tah-ki, 
and she had passed him without the slightest 
sign of recognition. Added to this slight, was 
that of selecting Tu-sen-ai, the father of the 
maiden who scorned him, as the head chief of 
the council, instead of waiting a few seconds of 
time for him, the regular head chief. When 
the pipe reached him its fire was spent, and 
there was no smoke for his nostrils, A fresh 
coal resulted in nothing, for the contents were 
ashes. To refill it would have been unparlia- 
mentary, according to the savage code. The 
omen of the pipe of peace giving out before it 
had been smoked by all, portended evil. Cah- 
nu-kai arose, and gravely emptying the bowl 
into the palm of his right hand, and holding 
the open hand before his face, blew the ashes 
in the direction of the assembled chiefs, saying : 

‘*T accept the omen. So perish and disap- 
pear all who are not with Cah-nu-kai !”’ 

Following his words with the terrible Chey- 
enne war-cry, as a signal to his waiting, expect- 
ant warriors, he drew a tomahawk from beneath 
his robe, and with deadly aim clove in twain the 
skull of Tu-sen-ai. 

The onslaught was wholly unlooked for and 
the members of the council were all unarmed, but 
their warriors 800n rallied, and for a time the 
tide of battle rolled hither and thither at ran- 

dom, until it became concentrated in the open 


‘inured to cutting, rending, grinding pain. 
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adjoining the council lodge. Prepared as the 
Cheyennes were, and the chiefs of the mountain 
tribes exterminated in the very sanctuary of the 
council, resistance ceased, and they were held 
captive and confined in a gorge on the east of 
the valley, to await the pleasure of Cah-nu-kai. 
The maiden was captured while mourning be- 
side the body of her father, and when brought 
before Cah-nu-kai, the latter looked at her stead- 
ily for several moments, but she refused to raise 
her eyes to meet his gaze. 

“‘Maiden,’’ at last spoke Cah-nu-kai, with a 
cold, cynical smile, ‘‘thy mountain lover hath 
forgotten thee. Perhaps if thou callest upon 
him now, he will fly to thy rescue.”’ 

But the maiden was still silent. 

‘*Perhaps thou wishest to be sent to him, 
since he will not come to thee?’ 

A soft smile lighted up the maiden’s face at 
those words, and raising her eyes she gazed full 
into the eyes of her tormentor without the 
tremor of a muscle. 

‘‘Thou hast the power, I have the wish—my 
lover waits.”’ 

‘Perhaps thy wish will waver, maiden, when 
thou knowest the means I contemplate to send 
thee to his arms. The hot flames of fire may 
cool thy ardent love and make thy forked tongue 
accept a place within my lodge ; not as its mis- 
tress, maiden—that time has passed—but as my 
menial, my slave! Thou art beautiful, maiden, 
and thy skin is soft, thy flesh tender, but ames 
and smoke will not respect thy beauty, or fail to 
feed upon thy skin and flesh, and transform 
thee into such hideous shapes that even thy 
mountain lover will mock thee. Remember, 
maiden, that fire’s embraces are agony even to 
the bravest of the brave, with tough sinews 
Per- 
haps thou canst endure it for thy mountain 
lover’s sake ! If not, say now which thou pre- 
ferest—to die in prolonged agony amid the fire’s 
embrace, or life, such as I told thee?” 

Slowly the maiden again raised her face, and 
while a bright, seraphic smile shone on her 
countenance, she slowly spoke : 

‘*T am but a weak and fearsome maiden, yet 
I fear not the pain of death in any shape rather 
than the life thou wouldst offer me. Better a 
thousand lingering deaths than even one touch 
of thy vile hand—nay, to stand here in thy 
presence is a loathsome pain I long to soothe 
and deaden in the fire’s embrace. I scorn what- 
ever thou mayest offer me except death, which I 
accept at thy hand as a boon to rid me of thee 
forever. Thou wilt send me to my lover? 
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Again I say, thou hast the power, and I the 
wish—my lover waits !’’ 

Quick preparations were made under the 
orders of the now thoroughly enraged Cah-nu- 
kai, and soon the beautiful maiden was sur- 
rounded, breast high, with the most inflamma- 
ble pine knots, she herself being bound to a 
stake with green thongs which, drying in the 
heat, would shrivel around her tender limbs and 
cause more agony. When all was in readiness, 
Cah-nu-kai once more gave her the choice of 
death or slavery ; but she merely smiled, and 
withdrew not her gaze from the mountain tow- 
ering above her. The savage chief waited, hop- 
ing she would yield, but when the maiden began 
crooning her soft and tender melody to the heart 
of the mountain, his rage knew no bounds, and 
he applied the torch himself to the pyre. In an 
instant the entire mass was in flames, with the 
maiden standing in the center as in a fiery fur- 
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nace. In another instant the flames had severed 
the thongs that bound her, and with a loud cry 
Tah-ki fell forward in the midst of the flames 
and was seen no more. 

As if in answer to her cry, just then a low 
rumbling was heard issuing from the rocky throat 
of Kootenai. The earth trembled for an instant, 
and then the mountain suddenly opened, and, 
toppling over, crashed down upon Cah-nu-kai 
and his braves, burying all of them with the 
funeral pyre beneath its weight. 

The captives and their guards, looking on in 
amazement, gave a loud cry, for there, in the 
heart of the mountain, exposed by the cataclysm 
of its entire east side, they saw the maiden 
Tah-ki, carved as with the hand of a sculptor, 
standing secure within a niche, where she stands 
to this day, a shrine before which the tribes 
paid annual devotions until they, too, had dis- 
appeared. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 
HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 


IV.— THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
By REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Tue New Englander dates American history 
from Plymouth Rock. Congregationalists dis- 
covered that rock and made it memorable. 
They were a little handful of Englishmen—one 
hundred and two in all. They were carried 
across the Atlantic in a little vessel, the May- 
flower, guided by Providence 
to a place they had not 
chosen, and half their com- 
pany were laid under ground 
before the snows of their first 
New England winter, 1620- 
21, had melted. They were 
only a part of a little church. 
The remainder, with their 
pastor, John Robinson, they 
had left in Holland. Yet the 
denomination which they 
founded is still the most in- 
fluential in New England, 
while the principles they 
held, and for the sake of 
which they crossed the ocean 
to find a home for them- 
selves, have become potent 
far beyond the 
polity they es- 
tablished. 

The Pil- 
grims main- 
tained that 
each local 
church was 
sufficient in 
itself for the 
management 
of its own af- 
fairs ; that it 
could formu- 
late its own beliefs, make its own rules for self- 
government, choose its own officers, admit and 
discipline its own members. The Pilgrims 
found in the New Testament no warrant for rec- 
ognizing any bishop or other ecclesiastic of 
higher rank than the pastor of the local church. 
Their view of church government was summed 
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up in the words of Jesus : ‘‘One is your Master : 
and all ye are brethren.’’ In their recoil from 
the Established Church of England which had 
driven them from their homes, they adopted 
customs which contrasted with that body. The 
Church of England had an elaborate ritual. The 
Pilgrims repudiated written prayers and pre- 
scribed forms of worship. In the Church of 
England selected lessons were read from the 
Scriptures, and congregations knelt in prayer. 
The Pilgrims scorned what they called ‘‘ dumb 
reading’’ of the Bible, and stood while they 
prayed. The Church of England relied much 
on architecture and forms of worship to impress 
the people with the sense of the presence of 
God. The Pilgrims kept their meeting-houses 
rigidly bare of adornment and their worship as 
simple as pos- 
sible, while 
they gave the 
sermon the 
prominent 
place. 

The Puri- 
tans, who fol- 
lowed the Pil- 
grims a few 
years later and 
founded Mas- 
sachusetts Col- 
ony, did not 
intend to sepa- 
rate from the 
Established 
Church, but 
only from its 
corruptions 
and disorders. 
For denounc- 
ing these they had been made exiles. But they 
stood for a regenerate church membership and 
for the principle of local self-government. When 
they came into contact with the Pilgrims, they 
were brought by the force of circumstances to 
adopt the polity of the Pilgrims, with whose spirit 
and aims they found themselves in sympathy. 
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The churches they 
planted were all Con- 
gregational churches. 
The first house of wor- 
ship they erected, in 
1634, is still standing 
in Salem. The church 
which built it, the 
second Congregational church in America, and 
the first organized on American so, was formed 
in 1629. , 

The Puritans who emigrated from England 
were men of much greater influence at home, of 
larger business enterprise, and backed by far 
greater capital than the Pilgrims. Plymouth 
Colony never grew to large proportions, as com- 
pared with the three Puritan colonies of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Connecticut and New Haven. Its 
leaders, Brewster, Bradford, Winslow and Stand- 
ish, did not appear prominently in New England 
history beyond Plymouth Bay. Yet they were 
the pioneers, and not less have their principles 
and polity been pre-eminent in New England 
and in Congregational history. These facts 
must be understood in order to appreciate the 
place of Congregationalism in the life of our 
country to-day. ; 

Congregationalists have held the same system 
of doctrines as Presbyterians, only with greater 
flexibility and freedom in interpretation. The 
first General Council of Congregational Churches, 
and the only one for more than two certuries, 
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ended its sessions in Cambridge, Mass., in 1648, 
and declared that the churches freely and fully 
consented to the substance of the Westminister 
Assembly’s confession of faith, which had just 
been made public. The Council prepared an 
elaborate platform of church discipline, which 
the General Court of Massachusetts formally 
approved, and which in substance represents the 
principles and methods of Congregational Church 
government. 

During the entire Colonial period, the Con- 
gregational Church—if a body of churches volun- 
tarily associated in fellowship may be so desig- 
nated — was the established church of New 
England.. Episcopal and Baptist churches, 
mostly few and feeble, existed only by suffer- 
ance, grudgingly granted. The names of illus- 
trious leaders stand forth in that period of 150 
years—Cotton, Hooker, Davenport, the Mathers, 
Jonathan Edwards, and others—any one of 
whom might have given his name to the denom- 
ination, as John Wesley did to the Methodists. 
But Congregationalists have ever been unwilling 
to exalt any one of 
their leaders to a posi- 
tion superior to others. 
In church and in state 
they have always stood 
firm for democracy. It 
was in Congregational 
churches that. the 
spirit which led to 
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the American Revolution 
found its most congenial 
home and diligent nurture, 
and there is hardly a doubt 
that New England’s resist- 
ance to old England was 
prompted as much by dis- 
like of the encroachments of 
English Episcopacy as by 
the arrogance of the Eng- 
lish monarchy. From the 
organization of Congrega- 
tional churches sprang the 
ideas of government which 
took form in town meetings, 
in States and in their fed- 
eration into the United 
States. 

The strongest temptations 
of Congregationalists to 
merge themselves in other bodies have been 
in the direction of Presbyterianism. Ministers 
love power, and in the early history of New 
England its ministers sought from time to time 
to secure to themselves a greater measure of 
authority than the polity they had accepted 
would allow. But always when they seemed 
about to gain it, the people took alarm and the 
churches insisted on keeping their liberties. 
When Presbyterianism had begun to be de- 
veloped in the Middle States, it strongly attracted 
the Congregational churches of New England. 
The movement in Massachusetts about the be- 
ginning of the present century, which resulted 
in the defection of many of the strongest 
churches and of Harvard College to Unitarianism, 
almost persuaded Connecticut churches to with- 
draw from their brethren in Massachusetts, to 
renounce their name and history and to affiliate 
with the Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
wooed them wisely. But, though this was not 
accomplished, a plan of union was consummated, 
into which both parties honestly entered and 
which continued for half a century. It resulted 
in absorbing into the Presbyterian denomination 
most of the nascent Congregationalism of what 
was then the New West, in restricting the de- 
nomination substantially to New England for 
a generation, and in appropriating much of its 
money and strength to the upbuilding of Pres- 
byterianism. No one knows who first made the 
declaration that Congregationalism could not 
live west of the Hudson River, but it came to be 
regarded as a kind of divine law to which Con- 
gregationalists mustsubmit and a gospel which 
Presbyterians loved_to proclaim, so that many 
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thousands of emigrants west- 
ward, who had been trained 
in the ways of the fathers 
in New England, helped to 
build some 2,000 Presby- 
terian churches of which 
they were the principal sup- 
port. Most of these churches 
were originally organized as 
Congregational. The plan 
of union came to an end in 
1852, by a convention held 
in Albany, N: Y., the first 
general meeting of Congre- 
gationalists in the United 
States since the Cambridge 
Synod of 1648. 

From this period may 
properly be dated a reviv- 
al of denominational life, 
which has resulted in a larger growth during 
the last thirty-five years than: during the pre- 
vious two centuries and a half. Congregational- 
ism has never made its first aim the saving of 
its own life. It laid broad foundations on which 
others have built, and has learned more and 
more to rejoice in them. 

The denomination has always held a high 
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ideal of education. It founded Harvard College 
six years after Boston was settled, and the insti- 
tution bears the name of the Congregational 
minister who began its endowment. In the 
seventeenth century no other college existed in 
America, except that of William and Mary, be- 
gun in Virginia in 16938. In 1700 Congrega- 
tional ministers in Connecticut took the first 
steps in founding Yale College, gave to it the 
first gifts, and decided its character and aims. 
From that day to this the majority of the govern- 
ing body of Yale have been Congregational min- 
isters, as also all its presi- 
dents, from Abraham Pierson 
to Timothy Dwight, the pres- 
ent head of that university. 
Dartmouth, Williams, Bow- 
doin, Amherst and Middle- 
bury Colleges owe their exist- 
ence and character in much 
the same way to Congrega- 
tionalists. Most of their presi- 
dents have been Congrega- 
tional ministers. 

These colleges carry on 
their graduates’ rolls many 
names among the most re- 
nowned in American history 
and literature : Daniel Web- 
ster and Rufus Choate of 
Dartmouth, Henry . Ward 
Beecher and Richard Salter 
Storrs of Amherst, James A. 
Garfield, of Williams, Long- 
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fellow, Hawthorne and General O. O. Howard of 
Bowdoin, illustrate the character and culture 
which came and continues to come from the 
smaller Congregational colleges of New England. 

Congregationalists were pioneers in the educa- 
tion of women. As early as 1803 Bradford 
(Mass.) Academy, in its beginnings admitted 
girls. Thirty-three years later it became a 
school for girls only. Several institutions 
within that period were opened in New Eng- 
land for girls, and in 1837 Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, since developed into a notable col- 
lege, was founded, chiefly by the efforts of Mary 
Lyon. The story of her life and work is of fas- 
cinating interest. By unfailing enthusiasm and 
indomitable will, she conquered the prejudices 
and aroused the zeal and opened the purses of 
the most intractable, while many who would 
otherwise have remained indifferent, became 
generous benefactors in promoting education 
for women. Institutions patterned after Mount 
Holyoke and taught by its graduates have 
sprung up in every continent. Lake Erie Seminary 
at Painesville, O., Mills Seminary and College, 
California, and institutions of similar character 
for the Nestorian girls of Persia, the Koordish 
girls of Turkey and the girls of South Africa are 
among the many splendid illustrations of the 
fruits of the life and service of Mary Lyon. But 
for her, Smith and Wellesley Colleges, founded 
by Congregationalists, would probably never 
have been thought of. 

Even when it was commonly held that Con- 
gregationalists could not thrive west of the 
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Hudson River, they were 
at the front of the army of 
emigrants planting insti- 
tutions of learning, which 
sprang up and have grown 
to noble proportions in the 
paths of New England 
missionaries. Western Re- 
serve, Oberlin, Olivet, Illi- 
nois, Beloit, Iowa, Carle- 
ton, Yankton, Doane, 
Drury, Coloradoand Whit- 
man Colleges are among 
the more than forty of na- 
tional repute which owe 
their life to Congregation- 
alists. Many of the most 
eminent educators in other 
institutions belong to this 
denomination, some of 
whom are prominent in its 
councils and work. Presi- 
dents G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University ; D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins ; J. G. Schurman, of Cornell; J. B. 
Angell, of Michigan, and Cyrus Northrop, of 
Minnesota Universities, are included in this 
list. From the earliest settlement of the coun- 
try to this day this denomination has been fore- 
most in promoting higher education. The first 
generation of New Englanders included a large 
number of Oxford and Cambridge graduates, 
many of whom would have become eminent had 
they remained in England. The love of learn- 
ing which they inspired in their successors has 
never declined, but 
has led to noble sacri- 
fices for its sake. 
Harvard College, 
and Yale also, were 
founded in the inter- 
ests of the Christian 
religion and chiefly 
for the education of 
ministers. But as the 
aims of education 
broadened, and espe- 
cially as, by the Uni- 
tarian defection, Har- 
vard passed out of the 
control of Congrega- 
tionalists, it was 
deemed necessary to 
have some institution 
exclusively for theo- 
logical education, and 
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the first seminary for this 
purpose was founded at 
Andover, Mass., in 1808. 
Six other Congregational 
seminaries have since been 
established, two of which 
are connected with col- 
leges, Yale and Oberlin ; 
others are at Bangor, Me., 
Hartford, Conn., Chicago, 
Ill., and Oakland, Cal. 
Congregationalists were 
the pioneers in America in 
the work of missions, both 
at home and abroad. One 
purpose which they had 
in mind in coming to this 
country was to evangelize 
the Indians, and the story 
of the labors of John 
Eliot and his coadjutors 
is one of the most fascin- 
ating of the early Colonial 
period. Congregationalist missionaries were in 
the vanguard of settlers in the primeval forests 
of western New York, Ohio and beyond, in the 
beginning of the present century. .Congregational 
churches, by their gifts of men and money, 
planted hundreds of Presbyterian churches 
throughout the Middle West. The American 
Home Missionary Society, organized in 1826, and 
inheriting the work of earlier organizations, was 
for thirty-five years the organ of the New School 
Presbyterian as well as of the Congregational 
denomination, though most of the money it 
expended came 
from Congregational 
sources. This society 
helps to support about 
2,000 missionaries, 
who preach regularly 
to more than 3,000 
congregations. They 
are laboring in every 
State in the Union, 
except Delaware, and 
in every Territory ex- 
-cept Alaska. Its an- 
nual expenditures, in- 
cluding its auxiliaries, 
are about $700,000. 
Other Congregational] 
societies for carrying 
on the work of home 
missions labor with 
it in harmony in the 
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expended more than $5,000,000 
in educating young men for the 
ministry and in planting and 
aiding schools and colleges in 
the West. The New West Edu- 
cation Commission, now incor- 
porated with it, first began the 
missionary work among the 
Mormons in Utah, and was a 
powerful factor in the over- 
throw of that political oligarchy. 
The Church Building Society, 
organized in 1852, has up to 
this date assisted in erecting 
2,820 churches, besides 588 
parsonages. 

Congregationalists before the 
Civil War were hardly tolerated 
in the South, because of their 
strong opposition to negro slay- 
ery. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which did more than any other 
one thing to break the fetters of 
the slave, was born in a Congre- 
gational parsonage. Noted anti- 
slavery leaders, like Leonard 
Bacon, Henry Ward Beecher 
and Richard S. Storrs, founders 
of the New York Independent, 
were Congregationalists. But 
almost immediately after the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the 
American Missionary Associa- 
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same field. The Sun- 
day School Society, 
which dates back to 
1825, employs some 
forty missionaries to 
plant and nurture Sun- 
day schools, and it also 
publishes many books 
and issues periodicals 
whose aggregate circu- 
lation is more than 
600,000. The Congre- 
gationalist, the pioneer 
of religious newspap- 
ers, was established as 
The Boston Recorder in 
1816. It is a private 
enterprise, but is a na- 
tional newspaper organ 
of the denomination. 
The Education Society, aig 
beginning in 1815, has TICKNOR HALL, COLORADO COLLEGE. 
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tion, which had been formed 
in 1846, and was supporting 
some missionaries in the 
Southern States, took up the 
work of educating escaped 
slaves. The splendid insti- 
tution at Hampton, Va., of 
which General S. C. Arm- 
strong was the founder, is 
one of the fruits of its work. 
It has planted schools and 
colleges for negroes through- 
out the Southern States. At- 
lanta University, Howard 
University at Washington, 
Fisk University at Nash- 
ville, and Straight University 
at New Orleans, are among 
the noble institutions which 
illustrate the wisdom and 
efficiency of this society, 
which has surpassed all 
other religious organizations 
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of the country in work for the colored race in the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


South. 


Missions, organized in Massachusetts in 1810, to 


But the oldest and most important of the mis- give the Gospel to the world. Several other de- 
sionary enterprises of Congregationalists is the nominations at first aided in its support, and 
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Presbyterians did not formally withdraw from it 
till 1870. Indeed, some Presbyterians are still 
included in its corporate membership, among 
them D. Willis James, of New York, its vice- 
president. Its first mission was established in 
Western India in 1813, and from that time on 
its influence has steadily increased till it is felt 
in almost every non-Christian nation in the world. 
It has established Christian colleges in Turkey, 
Syria, India, Africa, Chinaand _ 

Japan. Its medical missions 
and hospitals have blessed 
many thousands of sufferers. 
It has in its care nearly 500 
churches, more than 1,000 
common schools, and about 
150 institutions of higher 
education for both sexes, scat- 
tered through many countries. 
Christian graduates of these 
institutions are engaged in 
various professions and oc- 
cupy influential positions in 
society and government. No 
foreign missionary institution 
surpasses the American Board 
in the extent and effectiveness 
of its work. The eminent 
Brooklyn minister, Rev. R. 8. 


Storrs, D. D., completed last October his term 
of ten years as its president. 

The missionary and educational enterprises, 
voluntary in their organization yet dependent 
for support mainly on the denomination, have 
so expanded that during the last thirty years 
they have made closer fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches a necessity. Local ecclesiastical 
councils existed from the beginning, to give 
advice in specific cases, to aid in the organiza- 
tion of churches and in inducting men into the 
ministry. Permanent bodies of ministers from 
very early Colonial times, with more or less 
semblance of authority, have undertaken to 
look after the general affairs of the churches. 
The first State association of churches was 
formed in Vermont in 1795, but that of Massa- 
chusetts dates back only to 1860. Nearly every 
State in the Union now has an organization of 
Congregational churches which meets annually, 
but has no authority over the local church. 

As a denomination, Congregationalists came 
to a new self-consciousness about the time of 
the Civil War. New fields, from which they 
had been practically excluded, were then open- 
ing before them. The necessity for closer or- 
ganic unity in order to meet and fill their oppor- 
tunities became apparent. For many years recog- 
nized leaders had been laboring in this direction. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., was 
one of these. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, who was 
another, became the foremost expounder of the 
Congregational polity during the last half of this 
century. 
editor of the Congregationalist, till his death in 
1890. With him as an authority in Congrega- 
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For nearly forty years he was an ~ 
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tionalism was associated the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Quint, one of the found- 
ers of the Congregational Quarterly, 
and the compiler for more than 
a quarter of a century of the 
statistics of the denomination. 
Through the efforts of these and 


a number of other representative . 


men in the East and West, a Na- 
tional Council of pastors and dele- 
gates from the churches through- 
out the country was held in Boston 
in June, 1865, which date has 
become a landmark in Congrega- 
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more than four-fifths of its churches 
and members were in New Eng- 
land. To-day more than _five- 
sevenths of its churches and. more 
than half its members are outside 
of New England. Fifty years ago 
there was not a single Congrega- 
tional church west of the Mississippi 
River. The number of churches in 
that section to-day is considerably 
greater than in the six New Eng- 
land States. 

Some illustrations of the growth 
of Congregationalism in the larger 


tional history. Such a council be- REV. NENRY M. DEXTER, D.D.,LLD. centers of population will serve to 


came permanent in 1871, meeting 
triennially. Though without ec- 
clesiastical authority, it has become 
the leading influence in promoting 
the unity of the body, in inter- 
preting its principles and guiding 
its work. Its tenth annual meeting 
is to be held next July in Portland, 
Oregon. 

The growth. of Congregational- 
ism during the last fifty years has 
been more than four times as great 
as during the two hundred and 
twenty years of its previous history 
in this country. Fifty years ago 
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show its distinctive character, and 
its place in the national life. The 
Unitarian defection, in the second 
decade of this century, carried with 
it every Congregational church in 
Boston except the Third, now 
known as the Old South, and this 
was saved only by a majority of 
one vote. With this church stood 
also the Park Street, organized in 
the midst of the controversy, in 
1809. The Old South, one of the 
finest edifices in Boston, is also one 
of its most prosperous churches, 
and its pastor, Rev- George A. 
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Gordon, D.D., is widely known both as a preach- 


er and writer in this country and abroad. In 
Cambridge, though Harvard College became 
Unitarian, the First Church remained true to its 
faith. Under the leadership of one of New Eng- 
land’s most eloquent ministers, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., it has for many years exer- 
cised an increasing influence both in the city 
and in the university. 

Hartford and New Haven, in Connecticut, 
have from their set- 
tlement been typi- 
cal centers of Con- 
gregationalism. 
The lists of pastors 
in these cities have 
included many 
names of renown, ~- 
like Leonard Bacon 
and Horace Bush-. 
nell. Nor are their 
successors men of 
less influence. Dr. 

C. M. Lamson, of 
the First Church, 
Hartford, is a 
worthy successor of 
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Joel Hawes and George Leon Walker, and has 
recently sueceeded Dr. R. 8. Storrs, as President 
of the American Board, while Drs. T. T. Munger 
and Newman Smyth of New Haven are as promi- 
nent in the field of literature as in the pulpit. 
The old Center Church on the Green, of which 
Dr. Smyth is pastor, has long been a prominent 
feature of the City of Elms. 

Presbyterianism in New York City has ab- 
sorbed the majority of Congregationalists who 
have found homes there. But the Broad- 

way Tabernacle has always attracted 
large audiences. Few ministers ex- 
celled Dr. William M. Taylor during 
his long pastorate there. His successor, 
Dr. H. A. Stimson, has lately left that 
field vacant to undertake the founding 
of a new church, the Manhattan, in 
Northern New York. Several other 
churches flourish in the upper part of 
the city. 

The pioneer of Congregationalists in 
Brooklyn, generally acknowledged as 
the foremost of American orators, Dr. 
Richard Salter Storrs, celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his pastorate of the 
Church of the Pilgrims last year, with 
unprecedented tributes from civic and 
religious organizations to his services 
both as a minister and a citizen. Next in order 
of time Plymouth Church was founded, with 
Henry Ward Beecher as its first pastor. Its 
present fame, with the ministry of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, is not less than its former renown. It also 

has just celebrated its 
Y semi-centennial, Sev- 
eral of the largest Con- 
gregational churches 
and most widely known 
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pastors are in Brooklyn. Tompkins Avenue, Dr. 
R. R. Meredith’s, has 2,273 members, and is the 
largest in the denomination ; and Central, Dr. A. 
J. F. Behrends’s, has 2,085. 

At the National Capital the First Church well 
represents the section in which Congregation- 
alism has had its greatest strength and the prin- 
ciples which have had so large an influence in 
national government. 

Rev. Dr. 8S. M. New- j 

man has been its pas- 
tor for twelve years, 
and Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court has 
in connection with it 
alarge Bible class. 

In Detroit, the First 
Church, a little more 
than half a century 
old, has one of the 
finest edifices of the 
denomination, and en- 
joys the leadership of 
one of its most pop- 
ular pastors, Rev. Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, 
who not long ago re- 
moved to that place 
from Union Church, ° 
Boston. 

Con gregationalism 
did not find a foothold 
in Chicago till 1851, 
when the First Church 
was organized by per- ~ 
sons excluded. from 
the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church on ac- 
count of their opposi- 
tion to slavery. Dr. 
E. P. Goodwin has 
been its pastor for 
more than thirty years, 
a leader in all good 
work in thecity. With 
him also the Rey. Dr. 
F. A. Noble, in the Union Park Church, and 
Rey. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, in the Plymouth, 


have for many years been identified with the 


best life and progress of Chicago. There are 
now in that city seventy-five Congregational 
churches, the largest number in any city in the 
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formed in 1852, stood alone till after the Civil 
War, when Pilgrim Church was organized in 
1866, and now lifts its spire in the loftiest loca- 
tion in the city, with Rev. Dr. Michael Burnham 
as its pastor. 

The history of Congregationalism on the Pa- 
cific Coast requires an article by itself. It has 
flourishing churches, from San Diego on the 
south to Seattle on the 
north. Its veteran and 
uncrowned bishop, 
Rev. Dr. J. K. Me- 
Lean, for twenty-two 
years pastor of the 
First Church, Oak- 
land, California, is 
now president of 
Pacific Theological 
Seminary. 

Co ngregationalists, 
according to the lat- 
est United States Cen- 
sus, are eighth among 
religious denomina- 
tions in point of num- 
' bers, and sixth in the 
= valuation of their 
church property. In 
contributions. to the 
support of religious 
work at home and 
abroad, they give more 
per member than any 
‘other denomination, 
and, so far as statistics 
_ ean be obtained, their 
contributions appear 
- to be second in 
amount. According 
to the Year-Book for 
1897, there are 5,546 
churches with 615,195 
members, and 758, 942 
in Sunday schools. 
Their total gifts 
for church expenses 
and benevolence last year amounted to about 
$9,000, 584. i 
In great religious movements of world-wide 
scope, Congregationalists have their full share of 
leaders. The foremost evangelist in the world, 
D. L. Moody, has made his work permanent by 


United States, and a theological seminary with planting schools at Northfield, Mass., and in 


the Jar, est attendance of any in the denomina-* Chicago, which are distinctly affecting the Chris- 
bi @ Iai tian life of the time in this and other lands. 
- tion. ¢ Congregational Church in St. Louis, The Christian Endeavor Society, founded and - 
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led by a Congregational minister, Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, has a membership of three millions, while 
other organizations which have sprung from it 
number more than a million more. No one who 
represents the influence of Christianity in the 
social movements of this time has wider influ- 
ence than Dr. Washington Gladden. 

In 1891 the first World’s Council of Congre- 
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gationalists was held in London. The second 
council is to be held in Boston in 1899. In an- 
ticipation of that event a new building, to con- 
tain the library, offices for missionary and pub- 
lishing societies and to serve as headquarters for 
the denomination, is now being erected in Boston, 
on Beacon Street, within a few rods of the State 
House. It is to be completed next summer. 


CONGREGATIONALIST CHURCH. 


By ‘‘ JEAN D'HUGO,” 


Tue Cohgregationalists are distinguished less 
for the art expressed in their church buildings 
than for the practical utility that governs their 
architecture. In few churches of the denomina- 
tion do we find ornamentation or decoration 
which is really worthy of note, but most of 
them are spacious, well built, and clearly suita- 
ble as places of worship. 

Among the finest churches are that known as 
the Old South, in Boston, of which the Rev. 
George A. Gordon is pastor, the Rev. W. H. 
Davis’ Church at Newton Center, and the First 
Church in Chicago, where the Rev. E. P. Good- 
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win, D.D. ministers. But each of these build- 
ings is simply a large, handsome hall with a 
plain exterior. The Tompkins Avenue Church, 
in Brooklyn, is an ideal example of a Congrega- 
tional edifice, and fully reflects the sentiment of 
the denomination regarding ecclesiastical art. 

In this connection the examples of memorial 
art which are here illustrated show how this 
feature of decoration is gaining a hold upon the 
denomination. 

The man who is, par excellence, the authority 
on this subject is the Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 
who, as secretary for the past fifteen years of the 
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Dr. Taylor, whose mem- 
ory is kept green in bronze 
and marble, was for many 
years coadjutor with Dr. 
Cobb in the work of pro- 
viding churches and homes 
eae for ministers throughout 

C;: eM ARCH fees «this country. 
Je OL THES Cus 0 The feeling of the church 
} POWER 2 \ ie in regard to art decoration 
en stadt 6 Sek - 4 is plainly expressed in these 
ry isk 4.6 AGED 
Piven Lite words, uttered by Dr. Cobb: 
ees thee af Clit “We are favorable to 
eh eat Ati the richest ornamentation 
we can get when there is 
wealth that will enable us 
to secure it, but there is a 
conviction among us that 
, costly decoration is not 
MEMORIAL IN BRONZE AND MARBLE IN THE BELLEVIEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Tight while other churches 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS, are in need of support.” 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES R. LAMB. Much of the best art of 
Church Extension Society, has been instrumental the church was made possible by the munifi- 
in building and endowing many hundreds of cence of the late J. Henry Stickney of Baltimore, 
church buildings and parsonages, the latter num- who bequeathed about $400,000 for adding to 
bering over six hundred. and beautifying the Congregational churches. 
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MY GREAT-AUNT MARTHA. 


CANNOT tell why that 
old brown silhouette of 
my great-aunt Martha 
should so much interest, 
and quite strangely at- 
tract my attention, this 
especial evening ; for all 
my life I have looked 
on her with careless eyes, and, of course, I know 
her history very well. But there is something 
in her straight-looking, full eye, tip-tilted nose 
and impertinent lips, which is curiously fasci- 
nating to me to-night. It isn’t actually night 
yet—at least, it is not time for lights —and I 
can see her quite well from the folds of the old 
chair in which I am sitting, and in which doubt- 
less she has many times sat. It is a marvel- 
ous chair—most of ours are—a square, carved, 
armed oak; the center of the back and of the 
seat—large enough for Falstaff—is of cane, each 
padded with detachable cushions of horsehair 
and bright chintz. It is truly wonderful how 
the artist who cut the silhouette (he must have 
been an artist) managed in so very few touches 
to bring out each of her individual beauties ; 
her wide, deep young chest, clothed in a short, 
full bodice, which seemed exactly the right cov- 
ering for it; her straight, proud neck, quite 
bare ; her noble wealth of hair—to which he 
has given a few lines of gold—meekly denoting 
his wish to portray its color, and only betray-’ 
ing his inability to do so. He has even fringed 
her far eyelash (a beauty never seen in full pro- 
file except in silhouettes) with a point of gold. 
There is something peculiarly attractive, too, in 
the tiny ear with its long eardrop, and in the 
short, rolled sleeve upon the top of her slim 
arm, and there just above the elbow she ends. 
I know her hair was fair, that her eyes were 
violet-gray, and her young lips rose-pink, by 
her pictures on the stairs; yet this fragile 
sketch conveys to me more of her personal 
characteristics than do any of the graceful and 
finished paintings of the girl which abound in 
this, her old home. From my chair I can also 
see the short, wide lawn which ends in the 
greenest of old raised terraces, covered with 
velvety turf, and edged by three rows of tall, 
glossy shrubs, shrubs which must have been in 
their early youth when she first looked upon 
them, and which lead with many windings into 
the flattest meadow which ever ended in a hill. 


This is the south side of the house, and this is 
the reading-room—why called so we have never 
determined—for the house possesses the quaint- 
est and most comfortable of well-filled libraries. 
At the front and grand entrance, the lawn is of 
the same width, but much deeper, and to the 
avenue, and far away beyond it, the view is to 
my mind perfect in its tranquil English beauty. 

Looking from the silhouette to the shrubs, 
and from the shrubs to the silhouette, I am re- 
minded of a story of our house, our only story 
since the days of the Stuarts, when we played 
our parts, gave our loves, our lives, and our 
treasures, with the best of them. It is, per- 
haps, only a small story. I could dilate upon 
our greater deeds and trials, but it is this slight 
and singular episode which fills my mind to- 
night. 

Edith and Martha were only children and co- 
heiresses, and Edward, their cousin, was heir to 
the house and title. My great-aunt Edith was 
a dainty, proud lady, I am told, older and more 
beautiful than Martha, but effectually disguising 
that latter fact by her harsh sentiments and° 
haughty bearing ; with a strong leaning toward 
the Puritan sentiments of the family, she emu- 
lated their severity, but never learned their hu- 
mility. Martha was an actual contrast; merry 
and broad-minded, she seems to have been 
quite daring and advanced for the age in which 
she lived ; indeed, many stories of her venture- 
someness and wild frolics still exist with us, and 
in truth it must be confessed that she was noth- 
ing more than a lovely hoyden. 

Her sweet gayety and bright individuality 
impressed strangers deeply, and by them she 
was considered the more clever of the two girls, 
which, however, was not true; still, although 
Edith was the more learned, Martha was cer- 
tainly the more brilliant. Anecdotes of ‘‘ Merry 
Lady Martha’’ have been handed down in the 
Clutterbuck family—the Clutterbucks were in 
those days as now our gate-keepers—and I ac- 
cordingly sometimes refresh my memory from 
that source. The two girls were excellent 
friends, always treated similarly—there was no 
room for petty jealousies—and they appear to 
have led a healthy and happy life. Edward 
and his younger brother Francis (my direct 
great-grandfather) were in their youth much at 
the Place, and many a gay and joyful scene 
must this old furniture and those ancient trees 


have witnessed in their time. The betrothal of 
Edward and Edith took place when they were 
respectively seventeen and sixteen; it was a 
match made in the interest of the family, and 
it was thought some affection existed between the 
young people. Edward having always hada strong 
bent toward a seafaring life—then more excit- 
ing than it is at present—was about this time 
reluctantly allowed to go to sea, and at cighteen 
he was in his first encounter. As those were 
the times of great naval warfare, he had been 
engaged in several battles before he returned to 
his home four years later—bronzed, handsome 
and covered with honors. During his leave he 
was naturally often at the Place, but his uncle 
did not seem to encourage the notion of an im- 
mediate marriage, and as time sped by Edward 
himself did not appear as eager as a lover 
should for the ceremony to take place. But 
still he lingered and lingered on, and as the 
truth must be confessed sooner or later, his de- 
laying was not from affection for his betrothed, 
but because he found he loved her sister. 
Edith soon espied this, for we are told that, 
with grave hauteur, she insisted that he should 
at once return to sea and endeavor to forget 
Martha. 

We do not candidly believe that Martha was 
at all interested in these proceedings. Cayly 
content with her ponies and her poor, she 
danced with and played tricks upon her manly 
cousin, with the mischievous zest of a child of 
twelve, instead of behaving with the demure 
seemliness due from a maiden of nineteen. 

There were two trying scenes before Edward 
finally departed ; one in which he confided to 
Edith his decided intention of doing his duty, 
and the other with Martha, to whom he declared 
for the first time his great admiration, and beg- 
ged her to go off then and there with him to 
Gretna Green. She only laughed, rallicd him 
roundly, kissed him and ran away ; and he left 
for his ship that day. There was a slight cold- 
ness between the two sisters for the succecding 
few days, which time Martha principally spent 
in the gray chamber over the old gate, a room 
which she used as a repository for her fishing- 
tackle, dried ferns, and the apparatus required 
for her numerous practical jokes. This cloud 
seems soon to have passed away, though with- 
out an explanation having taken place between 
them, and Edith quietly read her Greek in imi- 
tation of a favorite ancestress, did fine needle- 
work in lawn and wonderful flowers in silk, 
whilst Martha pursued her ordinary course of 
fishing and hunting, dancing with her neighbors 
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at any time or place, or gossiping with the Clut- 
terbucks. Olivia Clutterbuck had been the 
girl’s nurse ; she had married a cousin, a groom 
on the estate, and at this time occupicd one of 
the lodges, and it was usually to that stout 
matron that Martha took her many joys and her 
few simple troubles. Their life flowed on calmly, 
broken only by an occasional visit to the Wells, 
during which they were féted and toasted and 
made love to, in a mode suited to them as 
beauties and heiresses. Nevertheless, they each 
time returned to their home life with much affec- 
tionate delight, and would even make attempts 
-to cheer their father’s spirits, and win his appro- 
bation, by spasmodic attentions to the still- 
room, where, in addition to the making of un- 
eatable dishes, they concocted ‘‘ Nuns’ Cream ”’ 
and ‘‘ Ambrosia Nosegay,’’ and other balms for 
their beauty, some of which remain blackened 
and unuseable in the old storeroom to this day. 

Three years after Edward’s departure found 
them one spring at Bath, enjoying the waters 
and its countless gayeties. His ship landed him 
at Bristol, and he came on there to them, joyous, 
amiable, handsomer than ever. But a few days 
passed before he was observed to have entirely 
changed. He became moody, irritable, and al- 
most rude in his manner to Edith ; he only re- 
laxed when Martha was near or when he was 
alone in her society. This angered that lady, 
and about such curious conduct she took him to 
task. It was during a dance at the Pump Room, 
and he had that day been more than usually ob- 
noxious in his behavior toward everybody, and 
‘in no mild terms she rated him. But her lecture 
only brought upon herself a most terrible storm 
of anguish and adoration, from which she cs- 
caped to her chair pale, trembling and broken. 
Edward went straight to Edith, and before the 
evening had ended the day of their wedding was 
fixed. From that time he appeared to become 
calmer and more like himself ; Martha also re- 
vived ; and Edith was, in her grave way, as 
happy as her nature would permit her to be; 
and all went well and smoothly until the day 
before the marriage. 

It was night—a similar one, I imagine, to this 
—the shrubs at their glossiest, the turf at its 
smoothest and softest, the trecs gleaming silver 
against the last rays of a red sunset which, min- 
gling with a growing moonlit twilight, make up 
a most harmonious scene. And this house was 
full of a cheery company, making merry after 
the rather pompous manner of their time. . Since 
their arrival from Bath, and during the few 
weeks which preceded the wedding day, Edward 


“(SHE AND I MET, AS WAS OUR WONT, UPON THE WIDE TERRACE. 


and Edith had, each night after the evening 
meal, walked on that terrace-path opposite ; and 
this custom of theirs was so well known that no 
one thought of using the walk or of intruding in 
any way upon the young couple. But on this 
ze night Edward walked alone until it was near 
dusk, when he was joined by a slight, graceful 
ee figure with whom he talked for a short time low 
y 1 neatly Music sounded from within the 
6 ren she guests began to dance, and the time 
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was passing on, when the betrothed pair and 
Martha were missed. The room which the girls 
occupied was sought, and it was discovered that, 
owing to some slight malady, Edith had gone 
there instead of taking her usual walk with her 
lover, and that she had not left it since. Then 
Edward appeared, but no Martha. Now, as it 
was already late, some anxiety was felt about 
the girl, and, as the hours sped on, a search was 
instituted. The grounds far and near were 
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beaten, her favorite haunts minutely inspected ; 
every surmise was acted upon, but no Martha 
found. The majority of the searchers, who knew 
her well, were beginning to look upon the affair 
as a tiresome joke, and many gave it up and 
went to their rooms. Still the search continued ; 
through the whole night they sought with anx- 
ious care, and at daybreak they found her lying, 
a lovely corpse, between the furthest of those 
large laurels on which I am looking now. There 
seemed to be absolutely no explanation of the 
mystery. A few hours before she was in sound 
health and abounding spirits, and there in the 
early morning sunlight, with no sign of violence, 
she lay dead. 

The servants had seen two persons, whom they 
had supposed to be Edward and Edith, walking 
as usual near that spot—and Edward, gray-white 
and much shattered, owned to having met, as he 
believed, Edith in the gloaming, and -having ad- 
dressed a few words to her, passed on without 
discovering that it was not she. Another exam- 
ination showed that Martha wore a new and un- 
known ring, but as no wound was discovered 
that could have caused her death, little notice 
was taken of it, and so amidst universal regrets 
she was buried. It was commonly thought that, 
knowing her sister to be unable to keep her tryst, 
she had, with her usual playfulness, imperson- 
ated Edith without the lover discovering the dif- 
ference. But how she came by her death no one 
presumed to say. In those days they attributed 
more things to the visitation of God than we do 
now. The marriage naturally postponed through 
that great and general mourning, Edward returned 
to his ship, and the next news that came to sadden 
this family was that he had wickedly and rebel- 
liously insulted, then challenged and endeavored 
to kill, his superior officer, for which crimes a 
court-martial sentenced him to a long term of 
imprisonment. This was a terrible sorrow as 
well as a great and lasting disgrace, and the 
news of his death, which occurred in less than a 
twelvemonth, was received more as a relief than 
ashock. At his death a letter was sent to our 
mutual ancestor, Edith’s father, which appar- 
ently grieved him very much, but the contents 
of which he never disclosed to anyone. 

Francis took his brother’s place in everything. 
He married Edith ; they had children, and were 
fairly happy for about ten years, when she died, 
only a few months later than her father. At her 
funeral and the reading of her will all the mem- 
bers of our family were present (as she was a 
great heiress and the wife of the head of the 
house) ; and then Francis, with much sorrow, 
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read to his assembled relations the following let- 
ter, first advising them all that it was a private 
and serious matter concerning only themselves, 
and urging that no mention should be made of 
it during their lives. His advice was faithfully 
followed ; but since their time the tale has been 
common property in this neighborhood, and I 
am only writing down what everybody knows by 
hearsay. The letter was dated from the Mar- 
shalsea, a few days before Edward’s death, and 
ran thus: 


Srr—With the death approaching me that I have for 
a long period most earnestly prayed, it is come to the 
time when I must confide to you, with most passionate: 
grief and regret, the whole reason of the miserable and 
dastardly conduct which has landed me, in the prime 
of my youth and the full vigor of my life, into this sad 
plight. After the betrothing of your daughter Edith to 
me, I found that my esteem for her was but the affec- 
tion of one voung cousin for another; and that I unfor- 
tunately loved her sister Martha with all the ardor of 
an intemperate nature. In the hope that I might coh- 
quer this passion, I eagerly sought the dangerous ex- 
citement of a seafaring life, hoping to find distraction 
in the din of battle and in the perils of the sea, for the 
violence of that attachment which I had for her never 
abated, and I have it unto this day; though it wae 
through me, alas! that she came by her sad and early 
death. It is with the abjectest shame and most over- 
whelming misery that I confide to you that I, one 
of your own blood, am a murderer ; and as though that 
were not enough, that Iam the unwitting and wicked 
destrover of your best-loved child. On the high seas 
and in Spain, whither my duty often ealled me, T met 
with many people of that nation, and amongst them a 
young noble who was seized with a great affection for 
me, who treated me with the most charming conde- 
scension, and who gave me on my Iast farewell to him 
aring in memory of our delightful intercourse. This 
ring had come to him from an ancestor, who had it 
from a necromancer, and it was credited to: possess the: 
hideous property of poisoning the wearer if pressed 
into his finger. I did not at that time give credence to: 
the legend ; but I took the ring, and on the night be- 
fore my wedding some evil spirit tempted me to try its 
power upon my unloved bride. I verily believe that 
Satan bereft me of my reason. She and I met, as was 
our wont, upon the wide terrace. She did not speak. 
I told her then in plain and earnest language I much 
feared we could not be happy in our new life together. 
She replied, in a low voice, ‘that with me alone rested 
her sole happiness.’ I said, ‘‘If that be so we will do 
our best ; take this ring, and wear it always.’”’ I placed 
it upon her finger ; in so doing T remembered its prop- 
erties, and although without faith, I devilishly and 
wickedly pressed it into the delicate flesh. She gave a 
little ery, then laughed and vowed I had not hurt her 
—still in her low voice ; then putting her arms about 
my neck, which last attention I had never before 
known her to pay me, whispered, ‘‘I love you,’ and 
turned .and immediately left me. I went hastily to-- 
ward the village, straight there, and returned to find 
to my dreadful discomfort that Edith had not left the 
house, and that Martha was missing. Then I felt the- 
horrible truth. I knew quite well ¢hat she must be: 
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lying dead somewhere, and through my terrible act, 
and also that wherever she was she loved me. Need I 
dwell upon the soul-devouring agony of that time, 
when your own misery was so deep? But you did not 
suffer the tortures of a murderer who had murdered the 
beloved being for whose life he would gladly have died 
a thousand deaths: Afterward, as you know, I went to 
my ship, where, weary of all, I purposely insulted and 
struck a noble, kindly gentleman, in the hope that I 
should have immediately been shot ; but respect for 
you and yours made them deal me a far worse treat- 
ment—the time in which to think upon my crimes, 
which thoughts have quite consumed me, and I have 
now but the space of a few hours left me in which to 
live. A willful murderer, I cannot hope to meet my 
Maker. Still I crave for all your prayers. 


So little is known of this event that I am 
bound to tell it badly—this is all. Most fami- 
lies have more exciting stories, I believe, but 


none, I think, more sad. Not that its sadness 
affects us much, for we are as merry a company 
as ever those four were in the days before the 
betrothal. In our earliest youth we all im- 
agined Edward to be a changeling, for such 
strong passions are not common with us, and 
sometimes now we speculate as to whether we 
ourselves would have been different (that is to 
say, if we had been at all) if he and not Francis 
had been our forefather ; and also we wonder if 
Edith had gone out that night, he could have 
married Martha with such a sin upon his con- 
science. But these are youthful, idle specula- 
tions, and more of that mysterious crime we shall 
probably never learn, any more than I shall ever 
really know what it was in the aspect of the sil- 
houette that prompted me to write this to-night. 


aK ie: 
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* Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere.’’ 
By J. SANSOME, 


An, me! and what is life? 
An ardent, anxious, checkered race 
With Time, a little breathing space 
Of care and strife. 


And whither does it lead? 
Alas! poor fools, we little know 
To what sad goal or bitter woe 
Our courses speed. 


And wherefore is it so? 
Why should we struggle, fight and die, 
Not knowing whence we come, or why, 
Or whither go? 


If death be life, indeed, 
Why should we longer tarry here, 
Beset by hope and doubt and fear— 
Why not be freed? 


Yet why do I deplore 
My present lot? If God so will 
That I should tarry longer still 
Need I ask more? 


And if this life be sad 
Will death no brighter prospect bring? 
Will it, not lose the only sting 
It might have had? 


And if to die be gain 
Will not my gain be greater still 
To leave the world with all its ill 
And all its pain? 


Oh, why should I repine? 
To Him who marks the sparrow’s fall 
Shall I not leave my life, my all— 
Ay, even mine? 
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By FRANCIS WORCESTER DOUGHTY. 


To THINK of Massachusetts before the Mayflower, 
in the eyes of the true Bostonian, is to think of 
that which was not. When I was a boy I enter- 
tained such ideas, being at that time a student 
in a Massachusetts institution of learning where 
Plymouth Rock was looked upon as the founda- 
tion-stone of all the rites, lights and privileges 
which we then enjoyed. At that time it was my 
custom to take long, solitary rambles among the 
wooded hills on the north bank of Charles River, 
and my attention was drawn to certain old walls 
lying far back in the woods on stony ground 
never disturbed by the farmers of that day. I 
used to wonder who piled up those stones, and 
why, and was bold enough to suggest that they 
might be prehistoric—at least anti-Mayflower— 
only to be well laughed at for my pains. 

Time passes, and now Professor E. N. Hors- 
ford’s Norumbega tower stands near this very 
spot. Headed by this persistent antiquarian, 
there is now a very active school of archeological 
thought recognizing in the old canals, paved 
Ways, ancient dams, terraces and walls, from 
Watertown to Weston, the remains of the Norse 
settlements established by Thorfinn Karlsefni, 


A. bp. 1007. Of course their claims are disputed, 
but one thing is quite certain: they have proved 
that there was something to Massachusetts before 
the Mayflower besides virgin forests and roving 
Indian bands. The evidence is strongly in favor 
of the long-continued existence of an ancient 
citv on the Charles. 

The story of Leif Erikson’s voyage to Vinland, 
A. D. 1000, is familiar enough to be dismissed 
with the assurance of its very general acceptance 
by antiquarians, but the st#%ies of sundry other 
early navigators who visited Massachusetts be- 
fore the Mayflower are but little known. John 
Cabot was there ; Gosnold’ and Gilbert were 
there; Captain John Smith was there. Our 
school histories tell us these facts, but beyond 
the mere statements few go. Yet there is other 
testimony—maps, old copper - plate engravings, 
quaint narratives of early voyagers exist, which, 
properly collated, would make a highly interest- 
ing story of the condition of Massachusetts be- 
fore the Mayflower, without drawing upon the 
Norse Sagas. As early as 1530 it Was generally 
understood that a town called Norumbega exist- 
ed somewhere on this coast, lying anywhere from 
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three to fifteen leagues up a river, whose people 
possessed some of the higher arts of civilization. 
Allafonsce, an old writer, says, in 1530: ‘‘ There 
is a Town called Norumbega, and there is in it 
a Goodly number of People, and they have 
manie Peltries of manie kinds of Animals.’’ 
Champlain, on his return from the Western Con- 
tinent in 1550, pronounced this story as wholly 
without foundation. He set out to find Norum- 
bega, and failed. Like many other discoverers, 
he felt sure that what he could not find no one 
could ; but David Ingram, an English sailor, in 
1568 gave a totally different account. Ingram 
was put ashore in Mexico with others by Sir 
John Hawkins, for want of ship stores, and wan- 
dered a year up the continent on foot, coming at 
last to Norumbega, a city three-quarters of a 
mile long. Returning to England, he told Sir 
John some highly interesting tales of native 
kings sitting on golden chairs, and talked about 
houses with silver beams. The French monk, 
Thevet, corroborates him in many particulars. 
This Thevet published a book which claimed to 
describe the whole coast from Florida to Nova 


Scotia as it appeared in 1556. It seems most 
improbable that Ingram’s narrative, be it true 
or false, can relate to Massachusetts ; but Thevet 
speaks of ‘‘ one of the finest rivers in the world, 
called Norumbegue,’’ adding, ‘‘the French had 
formerly erected a little fort ten or twelve leagues 
from its mouth.’? Dudley, writing in 1656, 
speaks of Charlestown as three leagues up the 
Charles River. The location of the Norumbega 
tower at Weston is four leagues above the pres- 
ent Charlestown. Was there an older Charles- 
town on the site of the former French fort, which 
in turn was built on the site of Norumbega? 
These are points which Massachusetts antiqua- 
rians have been discussing for several years. 
Again, one thing is certain: There was some 
sort of a permanent settlement up the Charles 
long before the Mayflower was built. 

The French always claimed New England as 
their own, and their early maps invariably in- 
cluded the land around Massachusetts Bay. The 
testimony of these maps is most important. Pro- 
fessor Horsford procured from the “‘ Bibliothéque 
Nationale’’ a photographic copy of the original 
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pen-made map and of certain manuscripts of 
Allefonsce, who was a pilot by profession, and 
so direct and cirgimstantial in his statements 
that it seems impossible to question his accu- 
racy. The careful study of this map and ac- 
‘companying manuscripts seems to locate his No- 
rumbegue on the Charles, fifteen leagues up. 
Perhaps he reckoned the mouth of the river at 
Nantasket. He speaks of many rocks and isl- 
ands which seem to find their counterparts in 
Minot’s Ledge, Cohasset rocks, the Lizard, the 
Roaring Bulls, ete. ‘‘There was,’’ he adds, ‘‘a 
fine people at the city, and they had furs of 
many animals and wore mantles of marten 
skins.”’ 

Wytfliet, in 1597, says : ‘‘ Norumbega, a beau- 
tiful city and a grand river, are well known.”’ 
He gives on his map a picture of a settlement or 
villa at the junction of two streams (the Charles 
and Stony Brook ?) calling one the Rio Grande. 

‘«Thevet in his text places Fort Norumbegue 
at the point where stands the tower,’’ says Hors- 
ford, and he goes on to quote from Thevet as 
follows: ‘‘‘To the north of Virginia is Norum- 
bega, which is a well-known and beautiful city 
and a great river, and still one cannot find 
whence its name is derived, for the natives call 
it Agguncia.’ He describes the fort as sur- 
rounded by fresh water and at the junction of 

_ two streams,’’ adds Horsford. ‘‘The city of No- 
rumbega on his map was lower down the river. 
‘The French, who occupied the fort, called it 
‘Fort Norumbegue.’ It was surrounded both 
by a ditch and a stockade. The ditch still re- 
mains.”’ 

The Massachusetts coast, until a compara- 
tively recent date, included also the coasts of 
New Hampshire and Maine, and this must be 
borne in mind in studying the antique map here 
presented. This map is reproduced from a 
scarce Dutch work, printed at Leyden in 1707, 
entitled ‘‘Twee Scheeps-Togten van Kapiteyn, 
Johan Smith, beyde Gedaan na Nieuw-Eng- 
land.”? It is probably a map compiled from 
the ‘latest authoritics’’ to fit the text of this 
Dutch reproduction of ‘Captain John Smith’s 
Account of his Voyages and Travels in Vir- 
ginia,’’ which, from the English standpoint, in- 
cluded all New England. 

This curious.imap is well worthy of study, for 
it is a geographical picture of New England, not 
before the Mayflower, but immediately succeed- 
ing the establishment of the Plymouth Colony. 
Plymouth is here, but Boston is not. The day 
of the ‘‘Hub’’ was yet to come. Many names 
here occurring are interesting, as indicating the 
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early date of certain New England local nomen- 
clature—Quonahasit, Turkse Hoofden, Monachi- 
gam, etc., are easily understood. Cape Elizabeth 
is in its proper place. Penobscot Bay is all right, 
but the upper portion of the river bears the 
unfamiliar name of Pountequet. The name Mas- 
sachusetts seems to be applied only to the region 
lying between Boston and the Merrimac River ; 
the latter is unnamed. 

The summer sojourner at Rockport-by-the- 
Sea is familiar with the name ‘‘ Turk’s Head,” 
but this quaint map will convey the story of its 
origin. Captain John Smith, long a prisoner 
among the Turks, called Cape Ann for the beau- 
tiful Turkish lady to whom he owed so much. 
“The beauteous Lady Tragabigzanda, when I 
was a slave to the Turks, did all she could to 
succor me,’’ he says, in his quaint way. He did 
not forget her when he was distributing names 
on the New England coast, as our map proves, 
and in further memory of his former misfor- 
tunes he dubbed the three islands off Rockport : 
‘the Three Turks’ Heads.’’ Briston at Salem 
Harbor conveys no meaning, and cannot easily 
be explained. So also Totant and Topent, and 
Totheet in the immediate vicinity of Boston, but 
Quonahasit is just as sur “he modern Co- 
hasset as Monachigan is \ — hegin. A more 
critical study would lead to the identification of 
other names. 

Smith says of his map: ‘‘ Although I rested I 
was not idle, for I helped Master William Si- 
mons in his work entitled ‘A Map of Vir- 
ginia,’ but it was not for an old rover like me to 
lie abed when there was man’s work to be 
done,’”’ ete. Again, after his voyage: ‘‘ Now I 
have taken a draught of this coast and called it 
New England, yet did Hunt, his consorts, and 
so many others, who after my successful re- 
turn went thither next year, persist in drown- 
ing that name by calling it Cannaday, that at 
last I presented the map with a discourse to his 
Royal Highness, Prince Charles, now His Most 
Gracious Majesty, humbly entreating him that 
he would change the barbarous names of some 
of the places for such English names that pos- 
terity might say Prince Charles was their god- 


father. And this he did, as a few of the names 
will show : 
Cape Cod he changed to Cape James. 
Chawum “ fs “ Barwick. 
Accomack ‘‘ “ ‘© Plymouth. 
Sagoquas ‘ ss “ Oxford, ete., ete.’’ 


This extract would seem to show that the Pil- 
grims of the Wayflower had no part in bestowing 
the name Plymouth upon their place of landing, 
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but in spite of his map and quaint pictures it is 
more than doubtful if Smith was ever on this 
part of the Massachusetts coast, or- proceeded 
further south than ‘‘Monahigan, an isle of 
America, in 43’ 4”, of northerly latitude.’ In 
this connection he tells of the whales which he is 
seen fishing fur with a hook and line ! 

‘*Our idea was there to take whales, for 
which intent we had on board one Samuel 
Crampton and others, expert in that faculty, 
and also to try to find a mine of gold or copper ; 
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Thus Smith admits that many had been there 
before him. Massachusetts before the Mayflower 
was not altogether a terra incognita. It would 
have been pleasant if he hal enlarged on No- 
rumbega. He calls it Naambeak on his map, 
incorrectly rendered Naemkeak in the Dutch re- 
production, and locates it north of the Merri- 
mac. Speaking of this, Horsford says : ‘‘ Nor- 
man’s Woe occupies the site of, or is near to, 
the Oranbega of Verrazano. Not far away was 
the dialectic equivalent Naambeak of John 
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if these failed then were we to fall back upon 
fish and furs to make our adventure pay. We 
found this whale fishing a costly conclusion ; we 
saw many of them, and spent much time in 
chasing them, but could not kill any; they 
‘being a kind of lubartes, and not the whale that 
yields fins and oil, which we expected.” 
Speaking of the Massachusetts coast, Smith 
says ; ‘* Now this part of America:hath formerly 
been called Norumbega, Virginia, Nuskoneus, 
Pen, ‘da Cannada, and such other names as 
Bag ee  cped Dib coal cleanse. 
at ranged the coast pleased. 


Smith, and its near fellow Naumkeag, in use to- 
day, and Namskaket and Amoskeag.”’ . 

Smith does not mention the friendly mer- 
maids shown in the rare old print. Indeed, 
Smith seems to have been altogether a very 
sensible old fellow, and entirely at the mercy 
of his commentators and illustrators, as many 
another explorer has been. 

There were others in Massachusetts besides the 
Indians before the Mayflower—long before—of 
that there can be nodoubt. For more than a cen- 
tury preceding the landing of the Pilgrims the At- 
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lantic was traversed ‘by adventurers, fishermen, 
fur traders and pirates. Many of these unquestion- 
ably landed on the Massachusetts shores. Profes- 
sor Horsford has clearly shown the antiquity of 
the walls along the Charles, which attracted my 
attention thirty years ago. In an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Norumbega, the Ancient 
City of the Charles,’’ published at Waltham, 
Mass., in 1890, is a description of one of these 
walls: ‘‘ All around the water front (at Wal- 
tham) was the moat, and on this side of the hill 
we find long stretches of bank wall built into its 
steep slope, rendering it steeper and hard to 
climb. It will be difficult to give this revet- 
ment, the inoat, the barrier, any agricultural 
explanation. The former:is three feet high, 
built of cobbles. Then in the river we find 


something still more remarkable. Here the 
Charles is nearly half a mile wide, the larger 
part of that width being occupied by two islands 
toward the suburban shore. There is in the 
river a wall, long and heavy, connecting the 
island with the further shore, shutting off the 
shorter passage and making boats take a long 
detour by the fort.’ 

Many years have passed since I first saw this 
wall. I used to sit in my boat, and, forgetting 
the fish, wonder by whom it could have been. 
built. Has time solved the problem ? 

Perhaps not to the entire satisfaction of arche- 
ological science : perhaps it never will be solved. 
But that wall was in existence before the May- 


flower brought the Pilgrims to the Massachusetts: 


shore. 
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with the genuine spirit of progress. A more hopeful or 
buoyant community it would be difficult to find, for there 
is a feeling that this is not only the garden spot of the land, 
but that its natural advantages have too long remained un- 
appreciated. The past year has seen the city the center of 
great interest and concern from a cause which, while 
unwholesome as a topic, amounted really to very little in 
actual results. 

Possibly no city of the country is so little understood or 
properly valued as the ‘‘ Crescent City.’’ Being one of the 
oldest of American communities, and regarded as in a loca- 
tion somewhat isolated, there have come to be formed very 
erroneous ideas of the city’s actual importance. In the 
= . development of America, however, New Orleans is closely 

RETURNING tide of woven into that of the vast region watered by the Missis- 
~~ prosperity has found sippi River and its tributaries. When the nineteenth 

this part of the South in a condition of century dawned, New Orleans, ever crying to the sea, 
greater general activity than 
is to be found in any other 
section of the Union. The 
development of the South- 
west, retarded by many una- 
voidable causes heretofore, 
seems to be as_ certainly 
marked as it is possible to 
desire, and nowhere can there 
- be found a more hopeful or 
determined people. As for 

New Orleans, the grand old 

city has taken on a new lease 

of life, and the whole atmo- 

sphere surrounding it is filled 
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‘Open sesame !’’ was, 
in the minds of the 
_people of the great 
West, the object of 
their dreams, the ap- 
pointed road to for- 
tune, whose commer- 
cial facilities and geo- 
graphical advantages 
should lead them and 
their children to 
riches. And so, since 
the best of the actual 
progress of America 
has been going on, the 
city has played no un- 
certain part in the 
military, commercial 
and naval history of the country. But its posi- 
tion has been a novel one, and not much of the 
show and glitter and boom of other sections have 
fallen.to the lot of New Orleans. 

The late visitation from yellow fever was one 
of those peculiar happenings which so often are 
exaggerated, and hence do some damage. In 
the case of New Orleans, however, there appears 
to be not the slightest doubt but that the scare 
actually did good to the city. On this point it is 
interesting to note that reports from official 
sources show conclusively just how little damage 
the fever did. Not once did it become epidemic, 
and out ofa population of 250,000 there were 
only 1,908 cases and only 298 deaths. During 


the four months of September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1897, there were only eighty-six 
more deaths than in the same months of 1896; and 
the total deaths in the city in 1897 were actually 
866 less, or 11.4 per cent. less than in the whole 
There was a terrible tale of the loss 
of trade in the aggregate from the fever scare, when 
the truth is the balance of trade is largely in favor 


year of 1896. 
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of New Orleans, notwithstanding the exciting 
times of the fever months. In other words, 
New Orleans simply put twelve months’ busi- 
ness into nine, and does not feel or show any 
signs of old age from the scrimmage. The 
cotton receipts of 1897-8 up to January 8th, 
1898, were 1,237,391, and those of 1896-7 were 
1,185,748—a gain of 51,643 bales, or 4 per cent. 
In the matter of grain export the same relative 
gains were made. In the four months, Septem- 
ber, October, November and December, 1896, 
the wheat exports amounted to 11,691,100 bush- 
els, against 17,568,042 for the same months of 
1897. The wholesale trade, which suffered to 
some extent, did not take long to rehabilitate 
itself, and the month 
of December found the 
lost laurels regained. 
The opinion prevails 
in some circles that 
New Orleans is an old- 
fashioned, behind-the- 
times place, where en- 
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terprise is seldom shown, and where the so- 
called baleful influences of climate are such 
as to prevent a common amount of business 
push, and where the inclination of the peo- 
ple to live in luxury precludes the possibility 
of vigorous rivalry in ordinary business pur- 
suits. How false an idea is this is easily seen 
when the record of the city’s total annual busi- 
ness is compared with that of the cities of the 
North of similar size and population. New 
Orleans takes rank with Baltimore in many of 
its commercial features, and is equal in every 
respect to Cincinnati except in manufactures, 
and it is fast going ahead in this line. The 
total volume of annual commerce is ahead of 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Milwaukee. The South 
is not yet equal to the North in manufactures, 
but the time is probably not far distant when 
she will show her supremacy in this as well. 
Twenty years ago New Orleans claimed scarcely 
any rank as a manufacturing center, while to- 
day there is an annual product of nearly 
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$100,000,000 in all lines, including sugar, cot- 
ton goods, hosiery, clothing, furniture, ale, beer, 
Wine, musical instruments, vehicles, iron, ma, 
chinery, cotton presses, agricultural implements, 
electrical supplies, and almost everything that 
requires skilled labor. Of late years there 
has been a decided improvement in the qual- 
ity of the manufactures of the city, and now 
many of the luxuries, such as jewelry, fine 
musical instruments, etc., are made in the city, 


and the product finds a ready sale alongside: 


of foreign-made goods of the same class. Manu- 
facturing plants are exempt from taxation for 
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ten years—an encouragement which has been the 
means of bringing many important industries to 
the city in the past few years; and there are 
numerous enterprises considering the idea of 
locating in New Orleans. Perhaps the most im- 
portant industrial work done in the South for 
many years was the opening of-the Port Chal- 
mette docks and terminals of the New Orleans 
& Western Railroad, a line intended to reach to 
Texas when finished. It now operates a belt 
line around New Orleans some sixteen miles in 
length, with ~ 
the terminals 
at Port Chal- 
mette, six miles 
below the city. 
These _ termi- 
nals were the 
work of a com- 
pany of local 
and _ Eastern 
people, who 
took up the 
plans of Mr. 
A. W. Swanitz, 
the consulting 
engineer who 
built the Calu- 
met terminals 
at Chicago, the 
Duluth docks, 
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the Cleveland 
and Charleston 
docks, and who 
is the advising 
engineer to the 
Liverpool Dock 
Board. These 
Port Chalmette 
terminals and 
docks are by 
all odds the larg- 
est and finest in 
America, and 
represent one of 
the real unions 
of the South and DINING-ROOM. 
North, because they show how 
Yankee pluck, genius and 
money can get the full value 
out of Southern resources. This 
investment represents as much 
value to the_South as any one 
thing that has taken place since 
the war. ; 

As the second seaport of the 
United States New Orleans now 
embraces as part of her terri- 
tory all the section of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley between the Al- 
leghany Mountains on the east 
and the Rocky Mountains on 
the west, with direct water 
transportation into twenty-one 
States. There seems to be no 
way for points in this territory 
to successfully compete with 


New Orleans, and the 
trade prides itself on 
its fine natural advan- 
tages. There are seven 
trunk lines of rail- 
roads centering in the 
city, representing more 
than 40,000 miles of 
road, reaching into 
every quarter of Amer- 
ica, tapping the Paci- 
fic by way of the 
Southern Pacific, the 
Atlantic by the Lou- 
isville and Nashville 
and Southern, New 
York by the latter, the 
great West by the Illi- 
nois Central and Queen 
& Crescent, touching 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and almost all the whole coun- 
try by some direct connection. 
Its strategic position is recog- 
nized by all railroad magnates, 
and this has made competi- 
tion quite lively among the 
various rail and steamship lines 
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for the most advantageous terminals, wharf privi- 
leges, etc. As the gateway to the ports of Eu- 
rope and all the eastern American ports, there 
are the very finest facilities for the heaviest 
draft ships, and the most economical methods 
of handling traffic of all kinds. The elevators of 
the city have a capacity of many million bushels 
of grain, and of late years this branch of com- 
merce has received an additional impetus from 
the large increase in the grain trade, which now 
amounts to 36,000,000 bushels per annum. 

The past year has been one of great im- 
portance to the city and this part of the South. 
The import 
trade showed 
the greatest 
increase ofany 
other Ameri- 
can city, near- 
ly 25 percent., 
while there 
were corres- 
ponding _in- 
creases in the 
city’s commerce all along the line. The ship- 
ping of the port increased nearly 15 per cent., 
while the maritime connections with such ports 
as Belfast, London, Dublin, Genoa, Marseilles, 
Antwerp and other European ports were made 
direct, the business with these ports heretofore 
being of an indifferent nature, and generally 
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done through New York or Liverpool. There 
was an increase in the total commerce of 
more than $60,000,000—a very considerable 


INTERIOR 
sum, when 
one considers 
the  condi- 
tions prevail- 
ing over the 
country. 
There seems 
to be none of the weaker elements in the situation, 
the universal tone being one of marked confidence 
in a continuance of the good times presaged by 
the work accomplished the year past. Railroad 
tonnage showed an increase in keeping with 
other lines, there being more than 275,000 tons 
increase up to September over the previous year. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL ELEVATORS AT SOUTHPORT, 


GENERAL PACKENHAM’S HOUSE, 
PORT CHALMETTE. 

It seems almost incredible that the net increase 
in the tonnage of the city by port and rail was 
nearly one million tons, and yet these are the fig- 
ures. New Orleans, like the entire South, has evi- 
dently taken on the spirit of the loosening bands 
of depression, and is now determined to fulfil 
that prophecy which told of her one day becom- 
ing the foremost port of America, drawing, as 
she does, the products of the greatest single sec- 
tion of any portion of the globe. The eyes of 
Eastern men of capital are now turned to this 
section as they never were before, and the past 
year saw scores of industrial enterprises started. 
The opening of the great Stuyvesant docks, cost- 
ing $1,500,000, mark an event which places the 
port of New Orleans on equal footing with any 
in the world, and surpassing all in this coun- 
try. This increase in terminal facilities alone 
will be worth millions to the city, as it will 
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bring to it commerce and trade which has 
never come previously owing to a lack of 
proper facilities. It makes no difference from 
whatever standpoint the situation is viewed, 
the conviction must impress itself that the 
growth of the city is something out of the ordi- 
nary. All the great railroad lines entering the 
city have concerted plans for the making of a great 
city out of New Orleans, andit will not be for the 
lack of proper facilities for handling traffic if 
the hopes of the people are not realized. The 
business of New Orleans, already enormous, is 
growing to even larger proportions, and is certain 
to make some of the larger cities of the country 
realize that a Southern city can be a most formid- 
able rival. The streets of the city to-day resound 
to the noise and vibration of as much traffic and 
as much life as ever before in her history, and it 
is really astonishing to note that the volume of 
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business for 1897 was many millions greater 
than for 1896, notwithstanding the two months of 
the busiest season when New Orleans was actu- 
ally idle. It is a question if any American city 
ever equaled this record in its lightning-like 
change from a condition of absolute inactivity to 
a time of bustling, restless rush of business 
traffic. 

It is estimated that there are now. nearly 
3,000 manufacturing establishments in New Or- 
leans, and the product is little short of 
$100,000,000 annually. Since 1880 the in- 
dustrial development has exceeded that of any 
Southern city, and there are now over 40,000 
operatives employed. This is a remarkable ex- 
hibit in the face of the opinion that prevails as to 
industrial conditions of Southern cities, and con- 
sidering the great lack of capital for develop- 
ment. 

The sum of $18,000,000 in wages is paid out 


manufacture of 
almost all 
kinds of goods, 
no city in the 
country offers 
greater induce- 
ments. It is 
especially 
strong as a 
point for the 
manufacture of 
cotton goods, 
this being the largest cotton market in the 
world, and where the selection of grades is the 
finest that can be obtained. Cotton mills are 
exempt from State and municipal taxation. 
The cost of hauling, cost of fuel and wages 
are some of the factors that enter into the claims 
made by New Orleans. Building sites are abun- 
dant and cheap, and the markets of this coun- 
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yearly, which fact keeps much money in circula- 
tion that formerly did not exist. There are 
four cotton-oil and cotton-seed concerns, which 
turn out a product of $4,500,000; seven rice 
mills with $4,500,000 product; the breweries 
sell $3,000,000 yearly ; and clothing, a rapidly 
growing industry, $3,000,000; the eighty to- 
bacco and cigar factories produce $2,500,000, 
and the foundries foot up over $2,500,000. The 
sugar refineries are now making $15,000,000 
worth of sugar, and this product is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Of the other manufacturing interests, saddles 
and harness foot up $750,000 ; boots and shoes, 
$1,250,000 ; printing, $1,250,000 ; crackers and 
confectionery, $2,000,000 ; cotton goods about 
$2,000,000 ; and lumber and building material, 

$3,000,000. These are merely examples of the 
general lines i Regertenigetiy ee are nalts 
tithe of the total. As a field for the profitable 


try, Europe and Central and South America 
are more easily and quickly reached than from 
any other American city. The cost of one horse- 
power of steam is generally estimated at from 
$40 to $125 a year; but in New Orleans, owing 
to the low cost of fuel, the available water, and 
the opportunity for condensing steam, the cost of 
one horse-power for 300 working days is only 
$5.00. When one considers that the great elec- 
trical plants of Niagara Falls are now charging 
$30.00 per horse-power a year, the advantages 
of New Or- 
leans will be 
all the more 
apparent. The 
actual advan- 
tages are even 
greater than 
have been 
stated, and 
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cover many more points, such as available and 


satisfactory labor, fine climate, railroad, river. 


and ocean transportation, longer labor hours, 
and no fear of trouble from strikes. New Or- 
leans could easily support 100 cotton mills, and 
thus become the center of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry of the world, with no fear of compe- 
tition from any source. 

Of the various products of commerce handled, 
New Orleans has cotton as the leading article, 
handling in 1896-7, 2,249,223 bales, and the es- 
timate for 1897-8 is for 3,000,000 bales. The 
handling of this large amount of cotton leaves a 
heavy sum for the trade of the city. As the 
leading cotton port of the world New Orleans will 
never be surpassed. How well the city sustains 
her prestige in this line is established by the fact 
that no other port has ever equalled her receipts 
by many thousands of bales. The compresses 
of the city cover a large area, and this part of the 
trade gives employment to thousands of men. 

The sugar industry of the State of Louisiana 
has taken on a new lease of life since Congress 
established a duty on 
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of all proportion of expectation. The southwest 
part of the State is especially adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice, and an idea of the increase may be 
had from the fact that it had grown from about 
1,679,000 pounds in 1860, to 205,000,000 pounds 
in 1893, which was only 50,000,000 less than the 
crop of the whole country, leaving Louisiana the 
undisputed mistress of the American rice in- 
dustry. It has brought farmers from all over 
the country, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota and 
other Northwestern States furnishing the ma- 
jority, who have come to Louisiana for this line 
of farming, and none of them has ever been 
known to tire of his change. The city of Crowley 
has sprung up on the prairie lands of southwest 
Louisiana from a mere village five years ago to 
a population of about 6,000. This promising 
young city is the center of the rice country, and 
is growing with remarkable vigor. 

As a city abounding in interest of varied 
character, New Orleans possesses quite as many 
charms as any place in the world. People who 
have spent much time abroad have affirmed 

that no city in Europe 


sugar which makes it 
profitable to grow cane. 
Lands which are adap- 
table for this kind of 
crop are to-day worth 
twenty-five per cent. 
more than last year. 
This is a tremendous 
increase, and a like ad- 
vance in agricultural lands cannot be named in all 
of America. The crop of 1896 was 325,000 tons, 
while the tonnage for 1897 is close to 350,000 tons 
of raw sugar. With improved methods now in 
use the sugar industry promises to enrich the State 
largely in the next few years. Some enthusiastic 
ones are believing that sugar lands will advance for 
five years tocome. The feature of this industry 
has been the establishment of central sugar facto- 
ries over the State, thus dividing the industry 
into two distinct classes, the agriculturist, who 
grows the cane and sells his product to the sugar 
mills, and the manufacturer. The value of the 
sugar crop, all of which comes to New Orleans, 
‘is about $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually, 
requiring 600,000 people, including all the va- 
rious branches of handling from start to finish. 
There is $100,000,000 capital invested in the 
sugar industry of Louisiana in machinery alone. 
Good lands produce from twenty to forty tons 
per acre, and the cane brings at the factory from 
$3.50 to $4.00 cash. 

The rice industry of Louisiana has grown out 
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is more interesting in 
its picturesque quaint- 
ness. The old French 
quarter, the show spot 
ofthecity, teeming with 
historic and other in- 
terest, lies below Canal 
Street, to Esplanade 
Street, eleven squares, 
and from the river to Rampart Street, six 
squares. This is the Quartier Latin, and repre- 
sents all of the old city that is left, for New 
Orleans has now become a modern city in 
every sense and no community has more up- 
to-date methods. The charm and interest of 
the old quarter will remain for many years to 
come, and there is no fear that it will 
ever be obliterated. The stranger who comes 
to New Orleans for the first time has his mind 
filled with romantic fancies, beautiful dreams 
of the balmy, sunny, blue skies of Louisiana, 
and of the quaint old town on the bank of the 
Mississippi River that Lemoine de Bienville 
founded in 1718 ; his mind is attuned to thoughts 
of the picturesque ; his eye wanders, seeking to 
distinguish in the throngs of the pretty, grace- 
ful women who crowd the banquettes of the 
wide avenue, Canal Street, where the electric 
car lines center, near the great shopping dis- 
trict, with its lovely stores and _ beautiful 
windows —really one of the most interesting 
thoroughfares in America— the charming face 
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and Venus de Medici figure of the light-stepping 
Creole girl. In speaking of this fair type of New 
Orleans femininity, she has been likened in her 
trim, willowy shape to that type which distin- 
guishes the ladies of Naples among European 
cities — that type which the unknown Greek 
sculptor made famous in the marble harmonies 
of the Medicean Venus rather than that of the 
Venus de Milo. Nor must the stranger-visitor 
expect to find in the Creole element of New 
Orleans necessarily the dark complexion, the 
soft, black eyes and the dark hair that would 
betoken descent from Spanish ancestors, for the 
majority of the race in New Orleans reveal their 
Norman, or Breton descent, or their descent 
from the German settlers of the ‘‘ German Coast ’”’ 
on the Mississippi of the days of John Law and 
Bienville. A Creole beauty of Bienville’s old 
city is more apt to present the appearance of the 
French blonde, or, at least, the demi-blonde, 
than the pronounced brunette type of Seville. 
There is marked suggestion of the Creole in the 
New Orleans of to-day, 
however, and one finds 
it in all lines of trade, on 
the streets, in homes, 
everywhere, in fact. But 
there are well-defined 
evidences of American 
supremacy in the lofty, 
imposing buildings scat- 
tered over the city. Still, 
there is ever that delicate 
blending of Creole cour- 
tesy and insouciance with American vim and en- 
ergy which is noticeable to every stranger. Time 
was, and within the memory of some of the old in- 
habitants of to-day, when the city was a cooped- 
up place, with frowning forts and cannon 
mounted, while the present up-town district was 
a vast area of sugar plantations, which were 
subsequently divided into city lots. But the 
Franco-Spanish city at last caught some of the 
inspiration and aspirations of the American free- 
dom which was wafted from the wings of the winds 
which swept from over the crests of the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghanys, and found opportunity to 
grow out of its leading strings and began to be- 
come one of the mightiest factors in American 
progress and civilization. 

Among the spots of special interest which 
usually attract the visitor, are Jackson Square, 
where is the famous equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson, by Clark Mills, in equipoise upon a gran- 

ite base ; the old St. Louis Cathedral, the house 
of the Archbishops, on Chartres Street ; the pe- 
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culiar houses of the Creole people of moderate 
means, with their low porches and overhanging 
eaves ; the famous French market and numerous 
other places, not forgetting the United States 
Mint, the Metairie Cemetery, with its beautiful 
and prettily laid-out grounds, Ursuline Convent, 
Jesuits Church, and scenes of other quaint sights 
of absorbing interest. There is much intensely 
interesting history connected with all this portion 
of the city, not the least important being associ- 
ated with Jackson Square. Here, at various peri- 
ods in the country’s history and during this cen- 
tury, have paraded the troops of Spain, France 
and the United States, and also the splendid citi- 
zen soldiery of New Orleans. From the flag-pole, 
where now stands the Jackson statue, the flags 
of France and Spain have been lowered, raised 
again, to be replaced as a finality by the Star 
Spangled Banner. But the whole section fairly 
teems with interesting glories which will ever 
make this side of New Orleans life a charm 
and an inspiration to the lover of quaint and 
picturesque beauty. 
There is an air of for- 
eignism, and it is no- 
ticeable in nothing more 
than in the Janguages 
one hears spoken on all 
sides. French, Spanish, 
Russian, German and 
other tongues are as fre- 
quent as English in the 
upper portion of the 
city. It is this cosmo- 
politanism which gives much of the city’s in- 
terest to the visitor. 

Perhaps nothing is more seriously misunder- 
stood than the climate of New Orleans. While 
a little longer, the summers are never exces- 
sively warm, it being a noted fact that when 
more Northern cities are sweltcring under a high 
temperature, New Orleans is refreshed by the cool- 
ing breezes from the Gulf. The thermometer sel- 
dom records 90 from May to September, and the 
average is scarcely above 80. In winter, from No- 
vember to April, the average is 63, and this gives 
the city rare claims as a winter resort. The fall 
months are delightful, with a temperature sel- 
dom above 75 as a maximum, or below 40 mini- 
mum. In winter the mercury rarely goes below 30, 
though freezing weather is not a. rarity, the 
purifying influences of frost coming at irregular 
intervals. As a winter resort no city in Amer- 
ica has greater attractions in point of climate, 
while there is actually no other that can ap- 
proach New Orleans in general places of interest. 
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1, MORRIS BUILDING. 

2. PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 

3. NEW ORLEANS NATIONAL 
BANK. 

4. MASONIC TEMPLE. 

5. COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

G. PICKWICK CLUB. 

7. SUGAR EXCHANGE. 

8. CHESS, CHECKERS AND 
WHIST CLUB. 
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*- There are four 
or five theatres 
in constant en- 
gagement dur- 

ing the winter, and the 
racing season lasts 120 
days, bringing 600 to 800 
horses, and people from 
all over the country. 
None of the other winter 
resorts can’offer the at- 
tractions which  every- 
where abound—on the 
street, in the French 
Quarter, at the Bar- 
racks, Chalmette, Car- 
rollton, West End, Span- 
ish Fort, Audibon and City Parks, and 
a thousand-and-one other points, all of 
which enchain the attention of the vis- 
itor for days and weeks. It is quite 
certain that if the people of the city 
fully realized their own advantages, they 
would reap rich rewards by letting the 
world know more of what they have. 
But they are a modest, unostentatious 
people, and seem to take it for granted 
that the world will come their way, 
whether or no. On this point they are 
getting much more enterprising, and the 
city is coming to the front in no un- 
certain manner, both in its general com- 
merce, and its attractions as a resort. 
There was recently formed an organiza- 
tion for giving publicity to New Orleans, 
and at one public meeting there was 
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an attendance of 2,500 people, who subscribed 
$100,000 on the spot for this purpose. If hard 
work will aid a city, the people seem determined 
and active in this line. 

Probably no one thing of beauty in New Or- 
leans adds a greater amount of charm to the vis- 
itor’s interest than the foliage and flowers, 
which are all prevalent and abundant as the 
sands of the sea almost. Being a sub-tropical 
climate, the palm is here in all of its majesty 
and glory. There are gardens in New Orleans 
which have been the inspiration of poets, and 
are now always the dream of the most sedate 
and prosaic natures. No view can possibly con- 
vey a correct idea of the exquisite beauty of 
many of these gardens which are in bloom al- 
most the entire twelve months, and whose fra- 
grance scents the air in every direction. The 
jasmine has its realm in this climate, and its 
blooms are forever a delight and a pleasure of 
unnameable sweetness. The oleander is in con- 
stant flower, and the rose is of such lavish 
growth that many gardens would yield a car- 
load almost any morning in spring. Even in 
January, sometimes, rose trellises are aflame 
with colors which would delight the artist’s soul. 
Visitors from the North are overwhelmed at the 
great quantities of the roses, and their like is not 
to be found in all this land. No words can pic- 
ture the wild chaos of a rose-war on a clamber- 
ing trellis skirting a garden, clinging to the 
walls of the houses, or else running in reckless, 
bewildering grace over into the street, so that 
one might reach up and pluck a score of the 
tempting beauties, or climbing into the trees, 
mingling with the beautiful wisteria. It is a 
romping of petals and buds and full-open flowers, 
and their scampering is like a suggestion of the 
Garden of Eden. This Garden District of New 
Orleans is a veritable paradise, if it be anything 
at all. The homes are all surrounded with gar- 
dens which would be a revelation in the more 
Northern cities, and some of the gardens are so 
lavish as to represent a large fortune in expendi- 
ture. One garden in particular has had its master 
search the corners of the earth for the choicest 
specimens of palms, until it is said to be the 
rarest in all of America. This is the Dr. Rich- 
ardson collection, on Prytania Street. In palms 
alone the sum of $50,000 has been expended. 

New Orleans has long enjoyed the reputation 
of being an educational center of great import- 
ance. In art and educational matters excep- 
tional advantages are offered, some ci the most 
noted American schools and universities being 
domiciled here. The Tulane University is fore- 
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most among the South’s institutions of learning, 
taking rank, as it does, with the best of the kind 
in the country. It has an admirable location, a 
fine endowment, and exceptional facilities in the 
way of equipment, etc. This year the total at- 
tendance will probably reach more than one 
thousand, there having been 948 last year. In 
point of attendance in all departments it already 
outranks the Universities of Georgia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Cincinnati, Maryland, Western Penn- 
sylvania, Williams and many ofhers of note. 
One of the city’s most important educational in- 
stitutions is the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
College for Women. Situated in the heart of the 
Garden District, its location is an ideal one, oc- 
cupying a whole square, where a wealth of giant 
live oaks, covered with hanging moss, presents a 
scene at once beautiful and enchanting. The 
buildings are new and modern, with all appli- 
ances for comfort and facilitating the student’s 
progress. In fact, few institutions in the coun- 
try are better equipped than the Sophie New- 
comb. There are some 300 students in attend- 
ance, with a corps of teachers numbering thirty 
odd. The college takes rank with the best in 
the country, and its students find no difficulty 
in matriculating at any of the best universities 
of the North. There is an endowment now of 
about $350,000, while the value of the buildings, 
grounds and equipment is $350,000, making the 
present value of the institution nearly $700,000. 
The art building is one of the finest in the South 
—in fact, it is the very finest—and many similar 
schools at the North are not equipped with so 
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good an art building. The art pottery is a 
branch of this department which has given the 
college much good reputation. The pottery 
made from the kilns of the Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege is of beautiful quality, and much of it is 
held as valuable contributions in the art mu- 
seums of the country. 

The public school system of the city is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the finest in the coun- 
try. The generosity of the late John McDonough 
has made it possible for the city schools to make 
advances that would not have been possible 
otherwise. There are some 60,000 attendance in 
the public schools, while the buildings are of 
modern construction, and are equipped with 
first-class appli- 
ances. 

The new St. 
Charles Hotel, 
built on the site 
of the famous old 
house of the same 
name, is one of 
the few really 
magnificent cara- 
vansaries of this 
country. It is a 
structure costing 
nearly $2,000, 000, 
and has no supe- 
rior anywhere. It 
is modern in 
every sense, fire- 
proof, and of a 
style of architect- 
ure calculated to 
win admiration at 
once — original, 
ornate, imposing 
and beautiful. 
The architects vis- 
ited all the fa- 
mous hotels in 
America, and 
have combined in 
thenewSt. Charles 
many features not 
contained in any 
other single hotel 
anywhere. As a 
masterpiece of hotel construction it is sure to 
rank with the Ponce de Leon, the Jefferson at 
Richmond, and the Waldorf. Unlike most other 
hotels, there is ample room in the St. Charles, 
its wide halls, open courts, spacious rotundas, 
beautiful parlors and imposing dining-room, and 
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large, well-lighted and perfectly ventilated cham- 
bers, all attesting to the perfect plans of construc- 
tion and design. 

The Illinois Central Railroad has kept pace 
with its record of improvements at Chicago in 
the development of New Orleans, and no road 
entering the city keeps a keener eye to future 
benefits. It has been a pioneer in the matter of 
fine passenger arrangements, having spent 
$250;000 on a new station that is a credit to the 
city. This road has also spent the enormous 
sum of $1,500,000 in finishing the great Stuy- 
vesant docks and terminals in the middle por- 
tion of New Orleans—or rather the upper por- 
tion above Canal Street. At Southport, also, 
the company has 
fine elevators for 
grain with a capac- 
ity of 1,150,000 
bushels of grain, 
and costing about 
$300,000. The 
capacity of the 
Stuyvesant Eleva- 
tor is 1,000,000 
bushels. The to- 
tal cost of the im- 
provements of the 
Illinois Central 
Railroad in the 
city is little short 
of $3,000,000 — 
quite a considera- 
ble sum, and far 
greater than has 
been expended by 
some of the other 
lines. The road 
is now operating 
trunk lines to 
Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, 
St. Louisand other 
Western points. 

It is a fact-that 
there are fewer 
empty houses, 
both stores and 
residences, than 
for years. Rents 
on good property are as satisfactory as in any 
other American city. The activity in improved 
property is of unusual interest in the spring, 
and this year it is looked to as an indica- 
tion of the clean condition of the New Orleans 
market. There is no tendency to go back- 
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ward; on the contrary, prices are ruling 
higher than for years in improved property. 
The assurance of three new lines of steamships 
to foreign ports has influenced a spirit of confi- 
dence, and there is as much to hope for in the 
city’s future as can be found in any other com- 
munity of the coun- 
try. The tonnage 
of commerce in the 
city for 1897 was 
above that of 1896, 
and that is another 
straw showing the 
prevailing condi- 
tions. The truth is, 
New Orleans is one 
of the most inviting 
fields for invest- 
ment to be found 
in America, and 
capital is fast find- 
ing it out. With- 
in the past five 
years there have 
been expended in 
the construction of 
new buildings and 
improvements the 
large sum _ of 
$9,000,000, which is more than was spent 
in Buffalo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Colum- 
bus, and many other cities with greater 
reputation for progress than New Orleans. 
Club life in New Orleans receives as 
much encouragement, probably, as in any 
other city in this country — possibly more. 
It can be said that the people get mere real 
happiness out of life than any other Ameri- 
can community. Life outside of business 
hours is one round of pleasure, and there is 
no season when something of a social nature 
is not on the tapis. The Pickwick, Boston, 
Commercial, Louisiana, Harmony, Chess, 
Checkers and Whist, Young Men’s Gym- 
nastic, Atheneum, Southern Athletic and 
others are some of the prominent social clubs of 
the city, and there are many more with business 
and social features combined. The membership 
of these clubs is up in the thousands, and 
they are generally composed of the pick of the 
young men of the city. Some of the club build- 
ings are of splendid architectural excellence, 
costing large sums for their erection. Canal 
street and its vicinity contain the homes of 
most of the prominent clubs, though two or 
three are located uptown in the residence dis- 
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tricts, the Harmony and Atheneum, the Hebrew 
clubs and the Southern Athletic. 

The social side of New Orleans has long been 
a source of fame to the city, and it is safe to say 
that no people in this country get more or purer 
enjoyment out of life than those of the Crescent 
City. The clubs are famous insti- 
tutions for social enjoyment, while the 
annual fétes of the Mardi Gras soci- 
eties have no equal for brilliancy in 
this or any other country. To one 
who has attended a Proteus, Comus, 
Rex, Elves of Oberon or Atlantean 
ball and tableaux, the scene is one 
never to be forgotten. They are little 
short of dazzling, and have been the 
envy of society all over the country. 

The markets of the Crescent City 
are famous the country over, the 
French market down by Jackson 
Square being of special and pictur- 
esque interest. One can see in its 
historic aisles on a Sunday morning 
the gathering of the nations of the 
earth, for there come here the Span- 
iard, the Italian, the Frenchman, the 
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Pole, the Sicilian, the Russian and many other 
nationalties, not forgetting the American and 
the Creole natives. It is a place where any- 
thing from a sausage to a silk dress may be 
purchased, and it always teems with an interest 
which time seems not to have altered. One 
must indeed be a linguist of no mean ability 
in order to thread its intricate mazes without 
hearing an unfamiliar tongue. Poydras, Maga- 
zine, St. Mary’s and other markets are scat- 
tered over the city, the largest being the Poydras. 
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As an institu- 
tion nothing 
is of greater 
im portance 
to the city 
than her 
markets, and 
they well 
merit the 
fame they 
have given to 
New Orleans. 

Of the 
banks of the 
city it may 
be said that 
they are all managed on a sound, conservative 
basis, and there have been no failures except for 
the mad desire for gain in the individual.’ The 
bank clearings are keeping pace with the spirit 
of the financial condition of the country, hav- 
ing ranged from $466,556,917, in 1896, to 
$514,808,222 in 1891. The clearings for 1897 
amounted to about $430,000,000, a good record 
considering the conditions. The capital of the 
banks is now $6,000,000, with a private capital 
of some $4,000,000. The total resources of the 
banks is $37,000,000, including $3,476,448 re- 
sources in the savings banks. One of the savy- 
ings banks has deposits of $2,295,143. 

There are more than 200 miles of electric 
street railways, and from 325 to 350 cars in 
daily use, and seats for 350,000 passengers are 
daily provided. The overhead trolley system is 
used, and there has never been any complaint 
from electrolysis or other damage. In propor- 
tion to population, it is asserted that New Or- 
leans is the best served city in this country in 
the matter of electric street car service. 

There are twelve local fire insurance compan- 
ies in the city, with combined assets amounting 
to over $5,000,000. Most of these companies 
rank with the best in the country, and they have 
added greatly to the prosperity of New Orleans. 
The premium income from these companies is 
nearly $4,000,000 yearly. Among the prominent 
insurance companies are the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, the Lafayette, the Sun Mutual, the 
Teutonia, the Merchants, the Southern, the 
Home, the Germania, and the Hibernia. One 
of these local insurance companies has assets 
of over $1,000,000—the Sun Mutual Insurance 
Company—and is recognized as one of the most 
progressive anywhere. 

The public buildings of New Orleans in the 
business center are about in keeping with those 
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of the average American city of to-day, there 
being many imposing, modern structures, in- 
cluding a few sky-scrapers which will compare 
with the best anywhere. The City Hall, mod- 
eled after the Temple of Minerva, Hennen 
Building, ‘London & Liverpool & Globe, Morris, 
Dwyer, new City Court, St. Charles Hotel, 
Grunewald and other buildings, are of a quality 
commensurate with the standing of the city, 
and a credit to any town of the land. 

The Howard Memorial Library is one of the 
city’s most interesting and valuable institutions, 
a view of which heads this article. It is well 
endowed, and has many features of interest not 
found in the average library. The collection of 
books is considered one of the choicest in all 
America. 

Of the parks of the city, it may be said that 
while not yet as extensive as would be desirable 
under all conditions, much is doing in the line 
of improvements, and there will be an admira- 
ble system in afew years. Audibon and City 
Parks are the two leading pleasure grounds, situ- 
ated at opposite ends of the city, and both 
within easy reach of the people by electric car 
lines. The growth of the live oak in these parks 
has added greatly to the beauty of the landscape. 
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Festooned as they are with long, hanging Span- 
ish moss, these trees are a source of never-end- 
ing delight. : 
New Orleans has some of the most noted char!- 
ties in the country, among them the Charity Hos- 
pital, Hotel Dieu and Touro Infirmary. The 
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Charity Hospital is in the central part of the 
city, and is one of the finest equipped institu- 
tions of the country. Its staff of attending 
physicians is as fine as can be found in a similar 
institution. The students of the medical de- 
partment of the Tulane University have access to 
the wards of the Charity Hospital, so that by 
diagnosing cases throughout their course of 
study they are actually in active practice of medi- 
cine. The Richardson Memorial Medical Col- 
lege, a part of Tulane University, is another of 
the important home charities worthy of note. 

The recent organization for the development 
of New Orleans received much of its impetus 
from the local lodge of Elks, which will entertain 
the national organization this spring. The New 
Orleans Elks have recently gone into a handsome 
new home on Elks Place, a part of old Basin 
Street which was changed by special act of 
the city council. 

No single factor has contributed to the 
prosperity which the city has enjoyed more 
than its local press. The newspapers of New 
Orleans are noted the country over for their 
advanced ideas, and as being exponents of 
genuine Southern sentiment and progress. 
The Picayune is the oldest of the dailies, as 
it is one of the best, while the 7imes-Demo- 
crat is everywhere considered one of the 
ablest papers of America. Both of these are 
morning papers, and their service is of the 
best metropolitan order. The States, a lead- 
ing afternoon paper, is abreast of the times, 
ably edited and always highly respected. 
The Item, another afternoon paper, is a sprightly 
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date and filled with news. The German 

Gazette and Bee are the two foreign 
language papers, one representing the 
German, and the other the French popu- 
lation. 

The local military spirit of New Or- 
leans has long been a feature of the city, 
some of the most famous organizations 
of the country being among the number. 
The Washington Artillery, nearly one 
hundred years old, is domiciled in a 
magnificent armory in the central por- 
tion of the city. There are several 
thousand members of the civic military 
in the Crescent City. 

It may be said in conclusion that New 
Orleans is a city of more than usual 
promise, and that her people are in the 
race for commercial prosperity to stay. No 
community has greater claims on account of 
geographical, climatic or commercial advan- 
tages, and this it is now determined to keep 
before the world. Twenty years from now 
New Orleans ought to be, and doubtless will be, 
a city of 500,000 inhabitants—a community rich, 
prosperous as the best of them, and one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. 

New Orleans may justly be called the poor 
man’s paradise, for conditions prevail which 
render the lot of the man in humble life or me- 
dium circumstances an agreeable one. Rents 
are low, living cheap, and the expense of en- 
joyment reduced to the minimum. The city 
is filled with pleasure resorts, and no people 
could possibly enjoy life more. The cosmo- 
politan aspect of the city gives greater free- 
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dom to its people than is to be generally found 


representative of Crescent City journalism, up-to- in American cities. 


The illustrations in this article were made from photographs taken especially for FRANK LEstie’s PopuLAR MONTHLY by Washburn, 
Moore, Teunisson, Carriere, Mugnier, Duquesnay, New Orleans, 
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By McKENDREE BANGS, 


I. 


(ee N the evening of a warm 
,, sunday of the early sum- 
mer an open-air meeting 
was being held before the 
old gray stone church fac- 
ing the down-town city 
square. Standing a little 
in advance of the others 
on the platform, a young woman was earnestly 
addressing the gathered crowd. 

It was a motley crowd. One just like it, com- 
posed of members so differing in character and 
position, probably could have been gathered 
nowhere else in the city than here upon this 
borderland between well-to-do respectability and 
dire poverty and vice. Young workingmen and 
women who had spent the day afield in. the 
nearby country and were now returning, worn 
and tired, to their modest homes, paused to 
listen ; laborers, with coats discarded, who had 
come with their wives and children for relief 
from their warm, close rooms, listened also. Idle 
tramps, who, but for the continued, watchfulness 
of the police, would have been asleep on the 
benches of the park, were of the crowd; and 
here and there Italian women, each in bright 
and gaudy-colored gown, stood looking in open- 
mouthed wonder at the speaker. Some others, 
on their way to more regular and formal church 
services, had been attracted by the gathering, 
and, becoming interested in the services, had re- 
mained. Men of apparently good position, come 
for an after-dinner stroll in the cool evening 
air, stood listening, while nearby were painted 
and abandoned women, who had been driven by 
the unaccustomed heat from their haunts and 
resting-places. 

The rays of the setting sun brightened the 
tree-tops, gilded the spray of the fountain in the 
center of the park, and shone with splendor on 
ok ‘nd uppermost stories of the houses 

“mon the north and east. As 
", the sunlight became 
ghts, at first but flicker- 
rellow, burned brighter ; 
it, but the young woman 

a of her audience. 
very handsome—her voice 
Her own self, the man- 


ner of her speech and its well-chosen words, all 
contributed to her success; but her earnestness 


‘and her forgetfulness of herself were stronger 


factors in that success. She had never suffered 
from privation or remorse, as had -so many of 
her hearers ; but her sympathy with them was 
evident, and there could be no doubt of her per- 
sonal knowledge of sorrow. 

Presently, however, after an impassioned plea 
to her auditors to learn the value of better things 
than they had known, and to lead better and 
truer lives, she was interrupted by a harsh and 
discordant laugh, and she faltered. Something 
in the sound was familiar to her. She looked in 
the direction whence the laugh had come, and 
her eyes confirmed the testimony of her ears, for 
she quickly recognized the man standing in the 
bright gleam of one of the more distant elec- 
tric lamps. She attempted to continue, but she . 
stammered a few words only, and then sat down 
in quick defeat. 


II. 

Ear y in the forenoon of the next day Leon- 
ard Phillips slowly ascended the outer steps of 
the rather imposing looking house where Rachel 
Minot lived with her widowed mother. The 
neat maid who answered his ring of the bell 
looked curiously at the shabby figure, and 
left him standing in the hall. Rachel, how- 
ever, hastening down the stairs, ushered him 
at once into the well-appointed drawing- 
room, with a word of apology. He looked 
questioningly at her, but she made no sign that 
she saw how sadly he had changed in the years 
since they had parted, or even noticed his wO™? 
and shabby clothes, or the sad traces left upo 
his features by his surrender to temptation. She 
was, indeed, deeply moved, but there was 10° 
indication in her face or manner that he wa8 


other than a respected and welcome visitor. He 
had expected otherwise. He had thought He 
e 


would meet with reproof or criticism, and 
had come prepared to be defensive. 

‘‘T am so glad to see you, Leonard, after— 
after all these years,’’ she said. ‘‘Sit down— 
sit down here,”’ she continued, as she drew one 
chair nearer to another. ’ 

“Sit down?” he repeated, willfully calling 
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her attention to his condition by a gesture. 
‘*Oh, no, not here. I had far better stand. 
Even your maid had a better appreciation of my 
deserts than you have. You are too kind.”’ 

The bravado in his manner, his reckless ac- 
ceptance of his downfall, and his apparent will- 
ingness to make the most or worst of it, were 
characteristic of him, as she knew, but neverthe- 
less it annoyed her. 

“*Please sit down,’’ she repeated, perempto- 
rily. 

He obeyed, as a matter of course, and he set- 
tled himself in a chair gracefully, although care- 
lessly. His life had not altered his figure ; he 
was even yet muscular and strong. Rachel 
Minot waited expectantly, but he was silent, and 
presently she asked him : 

‘* Are you living in town again ?”’ 

‘¢ Living?’ Phillips returned, and he smiled, 
grimly. 

Miss Minot’s lips trembled, but after another 
brief silence she spoke again : 

‘« Have you been back very long ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, six months or so,’’ he returned, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Six months without calling on you. 
And I have not come to make merely a formal 
call now. I have not made even the usual po- 
lite expressions, and told you how glad I am ‘to 
see you again, and to see you looking so well. 
At least, I remember such things used to be po- 
lite and proper. I am not so gentle-mannered 
as I was, but——’’ 

‘‘And why not?’ she asked, gently, as -he 
paused. 

“My life has been rough,’’ he said, quietly, 
and as though he were stating an unimportant 
and impersonal fact. ‘‘ Rough always, rough in 
every way; it has made me rough. If it had 
not, if I were even a little gentle-mannered, I 
should find it easier to make the apology I want 
to make. That is why I came. Of course, I 
could not know it would so disturb and embar- 
rass you ; but I am very sorry that I laughed at 
you last night.”’ 

“Oh, don’t speak of that!’ she cried. 

‘* But that is what I came to speak of,’’ he re- 
turned. ‘ Why ne 

‘*T can’t bear to have it spoken of,’’ she in- 
terrupted, vehemently. ‘I have spent an al- 
most sleepless night. I was almost overcome 
with humiliation.”’ 

‘But you could not help it,’’ he protested, 
“Tt was not an interruption you could prevent.” 

‘Oh, it was not that,’’ she answered, and con- 
tinued, somewhat rhetorically: ‘I cannot deceive 
myself. I have spoken before all manner of audi- 
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ences. Long ago I grew accustomed to interrup- 
tions, and learned to disregard them. But last 
night, when you laughed and I saw that it was 
you, memory of all the past came over me. It 
was that that embarrassed me and made me 
break down. It was that that humiliated me so 
—that myself intruded at such a moment, when 
I was engaged in such work and furthering such 
a cause.”’ 

‘*Pshaw !’’ he exclaimed, as she paused. ‘‘But 
pardon me—I almost laughed again. It isa bit ab- 
surd, though,’’ he added, coolly, ‘‘ that a woman 
like you, with capacity for enjoyment such as 
yours used to be, and—and opportunities—even 
opportunities to do good, I suppose—should so 
waste her time.”’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. She had 
not escaped criticism ; but there was something 
incongruous in criticism coming from Leonard 
Phillips. He was very shabby ; he appeared to 
have quite wrecked his life; but yet he patron- 
ized her and called her to account. She had 
undertaken her work at a time when she was 
very unhappy, hoping not only to do good, but 
to be aided to forget her own sorrow in attempt- 
ing to relieve that of others. She had begun it 
with reluctance and great doubt of her. ability, 
but she had come to love it. Then she surren- 
dered herself to it absolutely. In her addresses 
she spoke with the compelling force of apparent 
inspiration ; and when before an audience, 
never, before this last evening, had she been 
troubled by any thought or consciousness save 
the message she had to bring and the tidings she 
had to deliver. 

She liked the exercise of her talent and power; 
but often, in her subsequent reflections, she 
doubted whether she accomplished much of the 
good she so wished to accomplish. She craved 
then certain knowledge that her work had been 
of good effect and that she had led some to a sat- 
isfying and abiding faith, or that she had induced 
any to lead pure and helpful lives. If she could 
have had knowledge that even one was benefited 
by her efforts as she wished to benefit so many, 
she would have been gratified, and believed she 
would have been happy. But this knowledge 
was denied her, and it seemed to her that she 
was like one who cast away seed recklessly and 
at random. Her good friends and associates as- 
sured her that the seed so cast awi.:7 was gocd, 
and that some of it must fall in productive soil ; 
and that, although she might not herself be a 
witness of the ripening and garnering of the har- 
vest, still there would be a harvest, and others 
and many would profit by it. But ‘this she 


RACHEL MINOT. 


wanted to know of her own knowledge, and she 
did not. 

‘*T thought I was embracing one of my oppor- 
tunities to do good,”’ she said to him, at length. 

‘* To do good !’’ Phillips repeated, sneeringly. 
** You don’t suppose that sort of thing ever does 
any good, do you? I know the sort of people to 
whom you were speaking—I have a very ex- 
tended acquaintance with them. I know their 
ways and their thoughts; I know their fears ; 
and I know too well their sufferings. I know 
their hopes—no, they have no‘ hopes—but I 
know their wishes and desires. They will come 
to hear you if you interest them for the mo- 
ment, or excite their curiosity, or make them 
laugh, or even if your voice, or the singing, 
sound pleasantly in their ears. That is all. 
They would stop as readily, and gather as 
quickly, and listen as intently, to any—any 
hand-organ, and be as much convinced of error. 
Why, every one of those you most wished to 
help, or change, sinned, or is sinning now, just 
as though you had not spoken a word.”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t, dont !’’ Rachel Minot cried, im- 
pulsively, as he paused. ‘Oh, don’t, don’t !’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘ You must not speak so of my 
work. Itis not right—it is not kind. I have 
worked so earnestly, so faithfully, so zealously. 
T have given myself to it with all my heart. I 
have given to it all that I.had to give. You 
shall not speak contemptuously of it !’’ 

“Oh, ‘well, well,’’ he responded, cowed and a 
little repentant. ‘‘ At all events, I will confess 
again that I am sorry I laughed ; for, right or 
wrong, you meant well—you were trying to do 
good. There is credit in every effort,. I sup- 

- pose.’’ 

Miss Minot sat for a few moments with her 
eyes upon the floor before her, nervously inter- 
twining the fingers of one hand with those of 
the other. Once or twice she looked furtively at 
him. 

‘A great deal in successful effort,’’ she re- 
plied, presently. 

**Could you ever be successful with them ? It 
is too late for them—too late for me.’’ 

‘¢ Ah, no, no, no!’ she responded, earnestly. 
‘Tt is not too late for you—it cannot be! Why 
are you so resistant? Oh, why are you so 
hopeless? I can see how much you have 
changed, and how you must have suffered. But 
you are not hopeless. There is no reason why 
you should be. You must not be.”’ 

“Ah,’”’ he returned, indifferently, ‘if I had 
been surrounded by this sort of thing,’’—and he 

looked about the room—“‘ it might have been dif- 
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ferent with me. And you think I gave up the 
contention too easily, or that I can take it all up « 
again. No, indeed! I made all the struggle I 
could ; certainly, I am done with any struggle 
now.”’ 

‘““You are not done with any struggle,’’ she 
responded, warmly. And then, rising, she went 
to him and placed her hand gently on his 
shoulder, and then continued, pleadingly. ‘‘You 
are young, you are strong, you are a talented 
and cultivated man—you know you are. There 
is yet before you a long life. You can make it 
good and useful. Won’t you try ?” 

“Tt is too late, far too late,’’ he returned, and 
he added, cynically, ‘‘ If you so wish to do good, 
why didn’t you try to save me when I was worth 
the saving ?”’ 

His words were a severe blow to Rachel Mi- 
not’s pride and to her conscience, and she re- 
coiled almost as she might had the blow been a 
physical one; but Phillips took no heed of the 
effect upon her. He had spoken lightly although 
bitterly, and rather to taunt her than to utter a 
complaint. His own words, however, and the 
thought that followed them brought to him a 
quick and nearly overwhelming appreciation of 
his failure and of all that life might have held 
for him. His manner changed, and in his voice 
there was a new note of pathos as he cried, pas- 
sionately : ‘‘Oh, Rachel, Rachel! why did you 
give me up? Why did you not marry me? Then 
you loved me. Why did you not marry me?”’ 

For a few moments Rachel Minot was unable 
to reply. Then at length she began, stammer- 
ingly, ‘‘It was your crime——’’ but he inter- 
rupted her. 

‘*No one else would have thought it a crime,’’ 
he said, bitterly. ‘‘ No one else did think it so. 
And yet how severely I have been punished ! 
Then it was that I needed your help, Rachel. 
And how you could have helped me! You 
could have saved me! Why, look, Rachel !— 
see what I am !’’ 

Quick-witted and observant though he had 
always been, Leonard Phillips had never been 
able thoroughly to understand Rachel Minot. 
Even his confession, that had parted them in the 
past, he had made carelessly, and with a hope, 
afterward aroused, that she would help him over- 
come the effect of the blunder he had committed. 
Now he had spoken hurriedly and passionately, 
and he could only wonder at her distress—dis- 
tress that seemed extravagant to him ; but, after 
all, he knew nothing of the fear and doubt that 
had assailed her, of the hope she had nourished, 
or of her wishes unfulfilled. Had she been a 
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listener to such a speech delivered to another, 
she would have appreciated at its true value the 
acknowledgment, so openly made, of the speak- 
er’s unworthiness, and his selfishness in attempt- 
ing to make another’s the blame for his own 
wreck and ruin ; but now she could not. As he 
had spoken she had turned white, and as he fin- 
ished she stood for a few moments as rigid as a 
statue. Then presently the blood returned 
slowly to her face. She broke down and cried 
bitterly, her figure shaken by sobs. 

“‘T could not help it,’’ she said, presently. 
‘*T did what seemed so right—the only thing I 


thought I could do. Your life, your views, your — 


thoughts, your hopes even, were all so unlike 
mine, I dared not trust myself to you. I knew 
it all so well even when I loved you. It is not 
so very difficult now to confess that I loved you 
then. It was so long ago, and so many things 
have changed for me since then ; it is as though 
I were speaking of some one else, some one quite 
different. When you told.me of that-—you say 
it was not a crime—well, that mistake, then, it 
was not so much for the thing itself, bad and 
wrong as I thought that, but the reckless, care- 
less way in which you told me, that showed 
me so plainly the dreadful distance there was 
between you and me. It was a gulf you would 
not.try to cross ; it was a gulf I dared not cross. 
I dismissed you, but I loved you. At first, I 
longed and hoped and prayed that you would 
return to me, and promise to be—oh, different ! 
Sometimes I even hoped and prayed you would 
return without the promise. Oh, Leonard, could 
I have saved you?’ she asked, suddenly and 
piteously. 
‘* Yes,’’ he answered. 


She broke down again, and a stifled sob escaped 


her. She had spent most of her adult years in 
doing her duty as she saw it, careless of her en- 
joyment or her ease; but before this man, who 
always, and selfishly, had sought his own pleas- 
ure until now quite broken in the quest, she 
stood almost abject, overwhelmed with humilia- 
tion and regret. 

‘‘Leonard, Leonard !’’ she cried again, pite- 
ously, ‘‘is it true that I could have saved you?” 

‘“Yes,’? he insisted, ‘‘ you could, and no one 
else, not even I. If only you had helped and 
encouraged me a little at the right time, all 
would have been so different with me. I know 
it.’’ 

*¢ How cruel !—how cruel !’’ she exclaimed, in 
an undertone, but he heard her. 

“ Cruel ?’’ he repeated ; ‘‘I do not wish to be 
cruel—I did not mean to be. I only said what 


? 


I know to be true—what you know to be true, 
too y? 

“It is that that makes it so cruel !’’ she re- 
sponded, tearfully. ‘‘It is cruel that it is true, 
and so cruel that you should be the one to tell 
me. Think, Leonard, think of all that I have 
tried to do, of all that I have done for others. 
And now, you, Leonard, you whom I loved, you 
whom of all the world I should have been most 
glad to help—you I could have saved. And I— 
I was not willing! Why was Iso blind? Leon- 
ard !’’ she addtd, impulsively, ‘‘there must be a 
way now!’ 

‘*It is too late,’’ he said again, and he shook 
his head, sadly. 

‘*It ig not too late !’’ she replied, impressively. 
‘‘There is some way in which I can help you, 
and we must find it. Iam stronger—stronger 
than I ever was before. If I failed you once, I 
will not fail you now. If you only will, you— 
we—can repair our mistake, can do better—be 
better. You have learned so many things, vou 
have suffered so much, and I have suffered, too. 
But we can begin again together, you and I. If 
you only will, Leonard !”’ 

‘*Why, what can you do now, Rachel?’ he 
asked, more kindly than he had spoken before. 
“And as for me, I have told you—indeed, you 
can see—how hopeless it all is. Let me go. I 
am not worth the trouble.’’ 

She had spoken confidently, but without 
knowledge or even thought of what it might be 
in her power to do. In her distress she was con- 
vinced that her share of the responsibility for his 
downfall was a large one, and that it was her 
duty to give freely of whatever she had that 
would aid to restore him. So much she felt was 
her duty to him ; and she was certain that, if 
there were to be any good in his future, she must 
place it there—if there were to be any hope of 
his recovery, she must help him to it. Suddenly 
a possible way became plain to her—a way to 
secure for him at once a position in the world 
better even than that he had forfeited—a way to 
regain for him the respect of others and his own. 
It was not a wise way for her to enter upon; but 
she was not very wise just then. Her face 
brightened, and she extended her arms toward 
him appealingly. 

‘‘Leonard !’ she cried, joyously, ‘‘there is a 
way! I knew there was a way! Won’t you 
take me now?” she said, humbly and very ten- 
derly. ‘‘I mean, marry me, Leonard.’’ 

Leonard Phillips took one joyful step toward 
her. He realized that, as Rachel Minot’s hus- 
band, comfort and plenty would be his forever. 
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But he paused. He drew back, and he put his 
hands behind his back and clenched them 
tightly together. 

‘*No,’’ he said, curtly. 

‘Leonard !’’ she cried, abashed and wounded. 

‘*No,’’ he repeated, resolutely. For this time 
at least in his life he was entirely unselfish, and 
he loved her; but he spoke brutally and with 
apparently deliberate insolence. ‘‘ No,’’ he said 
again. He turned then and left the room. Al- 
most directly, however, he returned. 

‘*Rachel,’’ he said, ‘‘ you—you must pardon 
me. You don’t know what it is that you would 
do. You loved me once. I knew it, and you 
have told me so anew. I dare not ask you if 
you love me now. If you were to say ‘ Yes,’ I 
might not have the strength to go. You would 
sacrifice yourself for me. You do not know how 
utter, how absolute, how terrible the sacrifice 
would be. Ido know. I thought my love for 


you was dead, with all the better part of me ; 
I do love you! 


but it has lived. I love you! 
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I shall ever love you! I love you far too well 
to let you ruin yourself for me—and it would be 
ruin. Oh, Rachel, I have been false to every- 
thing else ; I have been false to myself ; but my 
love for you—I will be true to that. It is the 
best thing I have ; it is the only good thing I 
have remaining. I will be true to it.”’ 

He went again toward the door, but turning, 
he said : 

‘Rachel, believe me, I shalli——’’ He paused 
for a moment, and then added, helplessly : ‘‘O 
God ! I dare not promise anything! You know, 
Rachel, I dare not promise ; but——”’ 

He could not trust himself to say another 
word, or possibly to be further tempted, and 
again he left her. 

‘Leonard ! Leonard !’’ Rachel cried, appeal- 
ingly, as she hurried to overtake him. But the 
outer door closed noisily after him, and, return- 
ing alone to the drawing-room, Rachel Minot 
fell heavily upon her knees and buried her face 
in her hands. 


A PARTING. 


By EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 


On fresh spring skies the swallows call 
Good-by ! 

Alas! for us, red rose-leaves fall— 
Good-by ! 

From heaven’s heart a singing bird 

Makes rapture, and the year is stirred ; 

For us remains an only word— 
Good-by ! 


The whole world once, and now but this 
Good-by ! 

We, who had all, with last lips kiss 
Good-by ! 

Thro’ wintertide and snowflake’s fall, 

Our heart’s held summer’s self in thrall ; 

The swallows come—Can love recall 


Ah, sweet, sad days, whose star is set, 
Good-by ! 

Glad days and dear! We loved. 
Good-by ! 

Waste are the ways where love was won, 

The loaf is spent, the distaff spun, 

Our lips must part. Love's day is done— 
Good-by ! 


And yet 


Tho’ fate must forge, must faith forget ? 
Good-by ! 

Tho’ we are far, must summer set? 
Good-by ! 

Will love not live, tho’ lips delay? 

Is there for iove no greeting-day ?— 

Ah, when we meet, will love still say 


Good-by ? Good-by ? 
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JOSEF HOFMANN. 
SKETCH OF THE TALENTED YOUNG PIANIST. 


‘* JosEF HormMann is coming for an American 
tour.’? These few words caused the pulse of the 
musical public to go as much above normal as 
it had fallen below when it seemed that our 
pianistic stage was to be without a great virtuoso. 
And everyone abreast with musical history asked 
the question, ‘‘ What, not the boy Hofmann, who 
was here ten years ago?’ The answer was in the 
affirmative, for the same Josef Hofmann who, 
ten years ago, a little fellow in knee-trousers, 
with legs so short that they could not reach the 
pedals without special attachments, proved to be 
not only a great sensational, but an artistic suc- 
cess as well. Think of a boy of ten playing two 
Beethoven concertos, a Mendelssohn concerto, 
one by Mozart, Weber’s ‘‘ Concertsttick,’’ and a 
composition of his own, with 
orchestral accompaniment, to 
say nothing at all of a num- 
ber of piano solos from Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, 
Handel, Schumann and oth- 
ers. No wonder then that 
people were enthusiastic ; that 
they asked themselves how it 
was possible. ‘‘It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody 
good,’’ and his forced retire- 
ment by the Gerry Society has 
proved to be for his own best 
interests. 

The boy seemed to realize 
that he had a future before 
him, and with a degree of will- 
ingness most uncommon in children he entered 
into the work of completing his musical educa- 
tion, chief of his instructors being Anton Rubin- 
stein. After giving him a hearing, Rubinstein 
said he had little faith in child wonders, but that 
in the case of young Hofmann he was forced to 
make an exception. He lived to realize his hopes, 
for he gave his own word for it that he consid- 
ered Hofmann his heir. The boy’s fondness and 
admiration of his master was equalled only by 
the master’s affection for him, and they spent 
much of their time together. 

The Hofmann who comes to America in March 
Is no Jonger to be regarded asa ‘¢ wonder child.”’ 

He must be taken as he is—a youthful maestro 
ty years of age), having made good 
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JOSEF HOFMANN. 


critical musical centers of Europe have acclaimed 
him a master, well worthy to be ranked with 
such artists as Paderewski and others. 

A most interesting young man is Hofmann. 
He is, of course, deeply wrapped up in his work, 
but he is fond of outdoor sports as well. At 
present the bicycle is his hobby, and many a 
long ride does he take through the provinces. 
He says he loves country riding not alone be- 
cause of its scenic beauties, but because he can 
ride just as fast as he pleases without interference 
from the ‘‘ polizei.’? It will be seen, therefore, 
that he is somewhat inclined to be a ‘‘ scorcher.’’ 
Tennis likewise fascinates him to a great degree, 
and when a little fellow he once said that he 
could ‘‘ not understand why it is so easy to play 
the piano, and so hard to play 
tennis.’’ Hofman is still very 
short, but his mucular devel- 
opment is almost as marvel- 
ous as his artistic accomplish- 
ments. A glance at his hand 
tells the story of his remark- 
able power and endurance. It 
is just such a hand as would 
delight the palmist. He is 
free from all those disagree- 
able mannerisms and other 
‘‘isms’’ which most artists of 
renown affect, or otherwise 
acquire, and his simple and 
natural manner wins him 
many’ friends. 

Artistic equipments consid- 
ered, this young man is one of the best pianists 
living. Those eternally young composers Weber 
and Mozart he understands and plays as no one 
else. Liszt and Chopin afford him a means for 
display of brilliance, while his sound musical 
qualities, his depth and understanding, his in- 
terpretation and his keen conception of the com- 
poser’s feeling is brought to the surface in the 
works of Beethoven, Bach and Schumann. His 
sympathy with composers of such widely differ- 
ent styles and epochs is what marks him as @ 
virtuoso of the most extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, for one must never lose sight of his age. 
He seems perfectly familiar with all the schools, 
and he demonstrates this in a most forceful 
manner when at the key board. Possessed of 
a wonderful technique, he never permits this 
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necessary accomplishment to overshadow the 
poetic, the beautiful. With him it is simply a 
means to an end. That is why his name is 
coupled with that of Paderewski. 

There is another branch of the art in which he 
excels, and that is composition. Even as a child 
his improvisations astonished his audiences. 

It is with the Theodore Thomas orchestra that 
Hofmann will make his initial appearance on this, 
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his second trip to America. On the evening of 
March Ist, the first night of the Thomas series, 
he will be heard as the soloist of the orchestra in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and amcng Goth- 
am’s inhabitants there are doubtless many who 
anxiously await this date, particularly among 
those who had the good fortune to hear him as a 
child. He will also play with Mr. Thomas in sev- 
eral other Eastern cities as well as in Chicago. 
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SUCCESS: 


By WALTER 


STILLMAN. 


“Oh, how can I achieve success, 
Something that’s great and high?’ 
Then the sage, with slow and measured 

words, 
In this wise made reply: 


“Tf, my young and earnest friend, 
It is thy purpose to succeed, 
List to these three principles, 
To which thou shouldst give heed: 


‘First, then, have thee faith, 
Real faith in nature’s God; 
Without this one great requisite 
All things shall be discord. 


“Next eternal, cheerful hope, 
Hope that will not fail, 

For this shall give thee courage 
O’er life’s conflict to prevail. 


“From falsehood, envy, malice, 
And from unkindness flee, 
This shall be thy chiefest virtue, 
This, my friend, is charity. 


THERE came to a white-haired man, 

os Who was nearing the end of life, 

A youth, who asked in eager tones-- 
For he was anxious for the strife— 
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“With faith and hope and charity 
Thy words and actions bless, 

Let life’s purpose be unselfish, 
Thy crown shall be success.” 
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TRESSY’S HIGH TIDE. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Teresa BrowN—Or, 48 ane was universally and 
familiarly called, «e'T’ yessy ’?—was starting out 
to gather cranberries 0M the Tantramar Marsh. 
It was a Saturday, and T’ressy, who worked 
hard in school all the week with a view to enter- 
ing the Normal School in the very next term, 
was bent on enjoying @ good holiday in her own 
way. Her aunt, with whom she lived, was quite 
sure the marsh cranberries were not yet ripe. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane!’ cried T’ressy, ‘I don’t 
care whether I get any berries or not. It’s the 
fun of looking for them that I want. I simply 
must get out on the marshes, and feel free, and 


let the big winds blow the babwebs out of my. 


brain. Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geog- 
raphy—l’m going to just hate them all if I don’t 
make myself forget about them once in a while.” 

‘* Well, ain’t there that new dress of yours up- 
stairs, a-waitin’ and a-waitin’ for you to get at it 
an’ make it up? Appears to me, T’ressy Brown, 
that there dress might take up your mind to-day. 
You certainly want it bad enough on Sundays.”’ 

T’ressy heaved an impatient sigh. She turned 
away with her basket ; then she turned back 
again, feeling that to leave her aunt without an 
answer would be an inexcusable rudeness. 

“You don’t understand, Aunt Jane,’’ said 
she. ‘‘I’m studying a bit too hard, and I must 
get my wits into shape to-day, or I won’t be any 
good at ali next week. What I learn will be all 
wasted. As for that old dress, or new dress—I 
beg its pardon—it will have to wait a week or 


two yet, even if I dq look like a fright on Sun- ° 


If I were to go at that dress to-day, the 
would be worse than a dozen equa- 

It mould just drive me wild.’’ 
eee own ! !? cried her aunt, sharply, 
re 50 smart at your booka, in some 


days, 
“planning of i ie 
tions in alge 
UT resBy 
ou’? 
for all ¥? 


ways you’re the most no-account girl I ever saw. 
It’s always some triflin’ talk about the ma’shes, 
or the wind, or some old yaller-weed or vi’let or 
laylock. I’d have a sight more respect for your 
smartness if you’d know enough to stay to home 
an’ make your dresses, like other girls.’’ 

T’ressy flushed hotly at this. She knew her 
aunt’s bitter tongue said more than it meant, so 
she discreetly refrained from retorting. Still 
she could not help feeling deeply injured over 
the thought that her aunt always misunderstood 
her, and ever seemed to resent her ability and 
her ambition. She hurried away with her bas- 
ket to stop the discussion. As she went she 
mused to herself : 

‘‘ Well, some day I’ll have a chance to show 
her that I’m good for something, even if I don’t 
want to spend all my time ‘sewing up a seam’ 
like the girl in ‘Mother Goose,’ or washing 
dishes. When I’m through the Normal School, 
and have got a good position, or when I earn 
some money with my stories, then I’ll make her 
sorry for the way she’s always going on at me. 


-T’li give her the money to pay off that mortgage 


on the house.”’ 

At the thought of such a deep and deadly 
vengeance as this, T’ressy swung her basket so 
vigorously that the handle came off at one end, 
and her little roll of lunch flew across the road. 
She was a girl with pockets, however; and her 
pockets always contained string, knife, pencil, and 
other useful etceteras. She sat down bya yellow 
tansy patch under the snake fence, and mended 
the handle. The lunch, being tied up, was none 
the worse. Then she hastened on down the hill, 
and out upon the marshes which she loved. 

It was three miles to the cranberry marsh, but 
T’ressy was in no haste to get there. The wide, 
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level meadows were covered with the rich growth 
of the aftermath, which all the cattle and horses 
of Westcock Parish could not keep cropped short. 
The time of year was early September, when there 
is a bracing tonic in the air, and the heart leaps 
lightly. All the morning the sun was so bright 
and warm that T’ressy was not troubled by the 
growing violence of the wind. She loved the 


her as she passed their places of refuge, till at 
length she reached the dyke. The wind was 
blowing straight in from sea. It thundered over 
the top of the dyke with tremendous force ; and 
T’ressy, sitting down under the lee of the great 
embankment, ate her lunch of doughnuts and 
cheese in great comfort. Then, finding herself 
thirsty, and no fresh water near, she took her 


wind ; but this morning, if she had thought, she 


folding pocket-cup and ran over to the nearest 
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““SHE SAT DOWN BY A YELLOW TANSY PATCH UNDER THE SNAKE FENCE.” 


would have wished it less obstreperous. But her 
spirits were too high to let her care how much 
her skirts and hair were blown about. The 
horses and cattle, however, were by no means so 
well pleased. They left their pasturing one by 
one, and huddled behind the shelter of stacks 
and barns. ‘T’ressy went on, with many loiter- 
ings over blossom and butterfly, many halts to 
pat the velvet noses of horses that whinnied to 


*. 


haystack, under which lay several cows. From 
one of these she purloined a drink of new milk, 
for which she gave the cow half a doughnut. 
T’ressy was still a good mile from her cran- 
berry marsh. The wind had by this time grown 
so fierce that even she was disturbed by it. She 
continued her walk, therefore, close under the 
shelter of the dyke, where the sunlight sifted 
warmly down upon her, and the black-and-yel- 


T’ RESSY’S 


low bumble-bees droned softly 
among the late marsh-blos- 
soms. 

Arrived at the cranberry. 

marsh she found it more dry 
and pleasant to walk on than 
she had expected. The ber- 
ries, too, were getting fairly 
red in their sunward sides. 
She filled her basket in leis- 
urely fashion. Then she re- 
turned to the dyke, threw her- 
self down beside a smoke-blue 
clump of ‘ farewell summer,”’ 
and lost herself in the pleasant 
task of building castles in the 
air. The pleasant thing about 
T’ressy’s castles was the fact 
that they all had some sort of 
solid and practical foundation. 
She knew she had capacity, 
because all her teachers kept 
telling her so. And she be- 
lieved, with some show of rea- 
son, that she had a distinct 
bent for story writing. Her 
purpose was to make a good 
teacher of herself certainly, 
and a good writer if possible. 
Here was a good broad base for 
T’ressy’s castle building. At 
last, in the midst of erecting 
her airy architecture, T’ressy 
fell asleep, lulled by the bees 
in the ‘‘ farewell summer.”’ 

When she awoke it was past sun-down, and 
the air was sharp with a piercing chill. The sky 
was black with cloud. One angry orange beam 
thrust up ominously in the west, seemed to 
T’ressy worse than no light at all. It made her 
feel nervous and uncanny. The wind was fairly 
shrieking over the crest of the dyke, and mixed 
with its noise was the thunder of great waves. 

T’ressy picked up her cranberries with a 
shiver. 

‘lm glad,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘I do not 
have to face this wind going home. As it is, it’ll 
almost carry me along without the trouble of 
walking.”’ 

Just as she turned away a dash of flying spray 
from over the dyke caught her attention, and 
she looked back. There, but a few feet from 
where she had been lying, appeared a little crev- 
ice near the top of the embankment. The water 
was beginning to spurt through it intermit- 


tently. 


HIGH TIDE. 


“(HE DYKE!—TNE DYKE! SAVE THE DYKE!’”’ 


T’ressy knew at once what this meant. The 
gale had piled the waters all into the head of the 
bay, and caused a monstrously high tide. Here, 
at the funnel-like mouth of the Tantramar, the 
pressure was proving too heavy and the big 
dyke was beginning to give way. She saw at a 
glance all that this would mean—the flooding of 
the marshes, the drowning of the horses and cat- 
tle, the destruction of barns and hay, something 
approaching terribly near ruin to her uncle and 
all the other Westcock farmers, whose chief 
wealth lay in their dyke lands. 

Of her own deadly peril the brave girl hardly 
thought. What she thought of was the great- 
ness of the emergency. Her first impulse, of 
course, was to flee in mad haste, and warn out 
the farmers. But she checked herself. She 
saw that unless something were done at once 
the dyke would go in ten or fifteen minutes. 

T’ressy was a girl of ready resource, and vast 
general information. She straightway slipped 
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off her stout cotton petticoat, and then cast an 
anxious glance about her to find a stick of some 
sort. A little to one side was a pointed cart- 
stake, which answered her purpose well. Armed 
with this stake, and carrying her petticoat in 
her hand, she clambered to the top of the dyke. 

As soon as that great wind smote her she was 
swept back, and rolled to the foot of the em- 
bankment. But she returned more cautiously, 
and this time held her ground, crouching on 
hands and knees. The sight that greeted her 
was sufficiently terrifying. On the opposite 
shore the dyke had gone down, and the great 


marshes beyond the Tantramar were a raging” 


sea. The tide was, she thought, still rising, and 
she almost despaired of accomplishing her pur- 
pose. 

This thought, however, did not make her hesi- 
tate. Digging desperately with her pointed 
stake in the moistened clay of the dyke, she 
loosened a number of big clods. These she 
rolled in her petticoat. Then she jammed the 
bundle into the crevice which was slowly widen- 
ing into the outer face of the dyke. Between the 
wash of the waves she stamped it home fiercely, 
and pounded it down with her stake. Still the 
fissure was not filled. There was nothing else to 
be done, so the waist of her dress shared the 
fate of her petticoat. This, heaped with more 
clods, filled up the perilous gap ; and then, with 
a whimsical thought that her aunt would proba- 
bly disapprove of her novel dyke-building, she 
slid down from the dyke and ran at the top of 
her speed to the nearest barn. — . 

Behind the barn, as she expected,_ghe found a 
frightened group of cows and horses. She went 
up to the horses, who made no effort to avoid 
being caught. Indeed, they seemed to regard 
T’ressy’s presence as a safeguard, thrusting their 
heads toward her and courting her touch. 

T’ressy loved horses, and understood them. 
From the group she selected a big, long-limbed 
bay. She led him out by the forelock, patted 
his neck, murmured in his car, then headed him 
toward the nearest spur of the uplands and 
sprang upon his back. 

“*TIek ! Tiek !’ said Tressy, and at the signal 
the bay broke into a canter. A little more encour- 
agement and he went at full gallop. T’ressy 
clung to his mane, her hat gone, her hair stream- 
ing. The nearest farmhouse was on a jutting 
hillslope little more than half a mile away. 
Over the narrow ditches, over the wild-rose 
thickets, over the windings of the little creek, 
sped the wild rider. Girl and horse seemed to 
be blown along like a huge feather before the 


tremendous wind. ‘T’ressy guided her mount 
by slapping him lightly now on one side of the 
neck, now on the other. 

As she came within hearing of the farmhouse, 
T’ressy began to shout at the top of her voice: 
‘The dyke !—the dyke! Save the dyke!” 

‘Where?’ yelled the master of the house, 
rushing to the door. He had hay and horses, 
and many cattle on the marsh. 

‘By the nigh aboideau "’ cried T’ressy, fly- 
ing past. ; 

This was Anderson’s farm. Anderson, and 
his two big sons snatched their spades and hur- 
ried toward the scene of peril. At the next 
house, and the next, and the next, and so on all 
through the settlement, T’ressy’s voice aroused 
every able-bodied man to the defense of his 
property. In little more time than it takes to 
tell it, half the men in the settlement were rush- 
ing across the marsh to the dyke, armed with 
spades and faggots, and arms full of brush. By 
the time T’ressy galloped up to’ the door of her 
uncle’s house, at the furthest end of the settle- 
ment, she felt in her heart a proud consciousness 
that the dyke was saved. 

She rode into the back yard, sprang to the 
ground, and was leading the good horse into the 
barn for a mouthful of oats, when her aunt Jane 
came to the back door. 

‘*T’ressv Brown,”’ snapped the good woman, 
‘whatever do you mean disgracin’ your folks by 
such carryings on? I never heard tell of the 
like, an’ what’s more, I won’t have it. You— 
you——”’ 

“Wait a little while, Aunt Jane, till you hear 
the facts of the case. I met Uncle Will down by 
the corner, and he’s off now helping to save the 
dykes, and the horses and cattle and the hay. 
Don’t be too hard on me just now, or maybe 
you’ll feel sorry by-and-by for having scolded 
me !”’ 

To avoid further censure T’ressy hurried into 
the barn and fed the horse. Very proud and 
thankful she felt over what she had accom- 
ptished. At the same time she could not help 
indulging a sense of wicked satisfaction at hav- 
ing scored so complete a victory over her aunt. 

T’ressy saw the good horse finish his oats, and 
then, after slipping to her room for a dress-waist, 
she rode him down to the marshes. There 
was not a drop of water on the marsh, so she 
knew the dyke was safe; and now, the tide hav- 
ing curned, the danger was hourly growing less. 
Soou after she got back to the house she heard 
her uncle’s voice in the kitchen, and ran out to 
speak to him. 
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“My girl,’’ said he, ‘‘ Westcock village, and 
every one of us, owe you more than we can ever 
Tepay.”’ 

‘“Now, Uncle Will,’”’ answered T’ressy, with 
exultation in her voice, ‘‘ you know I’m paid 
ten times over if I’ve really been some use to 
you and Aunt Jane.”’ 

‘Well, T’ressy, if we'd lost all the stock and 
the hay, we’d maybe have been in the poor- 


appreciated T’ressy’s exploit, or, at least, the re- 
sults of it. 

‘'T’ressy,’’ said she, kindly, ‘‘ I’m right glad 
you went for the cranberries, even if they wasn’t 
anyways ripe. I always thought you was a 
smart girl, and now I’m sure of it. Seeing as 
you’ve saved us all the stock, I think now it’d 
be only decent if your uncle Will’d give you the 
sorrel colt you’re so fond of !’’ 


‘“THEN SHE JAMMED THE BUNDLE INTO THE CREVICE WHICH WAS SLOWLY WIDENING.” 


house this winter, that’s all!’ said her uncle. 
‘** But I tell you, my girl, that was a right smart 
piece of dyke-mending you did. We found your 
sack an’ petticoat jammed into that there hole so 
they’d never come out. There’s not another 
girl, or man either, in Westcock, would have 
thought of that way of stopping the break.’’ 
T’ressy’s heart beat very high, and she looked 
at her aunt. That good woman was torn by 
conflicting emotions. Acknowledge herself in 
the wrong she never could. Nevertheless, she 


“It’s T’ressy’s,’’ cried her uncle at once, 
much gratified at the unlooked-for suggestion. 

‘‘Oh,”’ exclaimed T’ressy, springing up to kiss 
them both. ‘‘Thank you so much. Thank 
you ” 

‘But it’s a pity you had to spile that drese- 
waist, T’ressy,”’ interrupted her aunt. ‘‘ YOU 
have to hurry and make up that new dress DOW» 
don’t forget !’’ 

‘All right, Aunt Jane !’’ said T’ressy, meekly, 
with a demure glance at her uncle. 


AN 
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By EVELYN RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XI. 


AN 


f-, ELL, Gaspar?” 

é Gaspar, equipped for 
riding in the storm and 
with his mind intent on 
business, was a very dif- 
ferent person than the 
Gaspar who had strutted 
in holiday attire on the 
streets of Los Angeles. His trustworthy face 
showed no present trace of vanity ; but, instead, 
a very great anxiety. 

‘There is a little trouble, sefiorita.”’ 

“So I supposed, from your summons.” 

“Tt#?s among your own people, Sefiorita Pa- 
tience.”’ 

‘“My people?—the Indians? What do you 
mean ?”’ 

Gaspar shrugged his shoulders significantly. 
He could say a great deal with those gestures 
of his, and Patience. had learned to interpret 
many of them. 

‘Do speak out, boy !’’ 

‘Well, then, there is a mutiny.”’ 

‘Mutiny among the workmen on this ranch ?” 

‘“Tt is but the beginning. There has been 
whispering of trouble, caramba, ever since that 
night at Los Angeles: The story came—how? 
Who knows? Not by me, nor by old Tomas, I 
swear it. For there had been some mutterings 
and displeasures even yet, already. And we 
know ‘where the spark falls the flame flashes.’ 
Sta buen! The spark did not fall from our pipes 
—no! But it is at the upper folding. A what 
Yankee Jim calls ‘strike.’ Only rumors have 
yet reached here, and I came when I heard, yes. 
But Sefior Eliot has gone elsewhere. Well, then, 
it is well, also. It is yourself, sefiorita, and 
none other who has influence over these red- 
skins who will not work with the vaqueros or 
they with them. Will you ride there, no ?”’ 

‘Certainly. But have you told your errand 
to anybody here ?”’ 

‘No. Why wake children who sleep? A 
quarrel grows when women take a part in it. 
There are many women at San’ Paula, and only 
one has sense! ‘The sefiorita’s horse waits.’’ 

Patience laughed lightly.at the high compli- 


INJUN IN THE CASE. 


ment intended her, and which Gaspar accom- 
panied by his profoundest bow ; but her spirit 
rose at the prospect of subduing the incipient 
‘*mutiny,’’ and she remembered with considera- 
ble pride how often she had filled the réle of 
peacemaker, and been commended for it by her 
beloved padré (father). 

She stepped into a little room beside the door 
opening on the great veranda, and hastily don- 
ned the fresh suit of waterproof riding clothes 
which Anita had placed there for her. Then she 
went out and was swung into her saddle by 
Gaspar, standing bareheaded in the rain until 
she came. 

‘* Around by the east windows, boy, please. I 
want to make our cousin’s eyes open wide. She, 
who thinks it so strange that one should ride in 
the rain.”’ 

They made the slight detour, and Mrs. Rutger 
looked up from her paper to see the girl stoop- 
ing low over her white’ horse and peering be- 
neath the deep visor of her oilskin cap to smile 
and toss a kiss as she rode away. 

‘¢Oh, she’s off again! Why, Mr. Corlear, would 
her father like it? It seems to me she runs a 
great risk, and that her health is more precious 
to him than anything else. I wish I had asked 
her not to go !”’ 

Long Mark smiled. 

‘‘Even at the chance of seeming impolite, I 
think she still would have gone. She generally 
does what she sets out to do.” 

‘*H’m! Then she is spoiled, as I feared she 
must be. A pity, too, agreat pity! Such a lovely 
girl as she might be with proper training !’’ 

The old friend of Santa Paula elevated his eye- 
brows > 

‘* Beg pardon, ma’am, but if it was ‘spoiled’ 
I suggested, I didn’t use the right words. Did it 
ever occur to you that there’s some things ’at 
can’t be spoiled? Pat’s one. Or some folks that 
don’t need governin’, because— they’ve been 
trained to govern themselves? That's Pat! Pat's 
young, an’ she’s a bit heady an’ impatient with 
the wrongs of life, but—she’s thoroughbred! 
Sensitive to the right, and swift to do it, no mat- 
ter what it costs herself. 
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“‘ How else, s’pose you, she’s got the whip- 
hand of all the human beings in mixed lots that 
she does manage? H’m! -If she ever loses her 
temper it’s ag’in some mean thing ; an’ if she 
makes mistakes she’s noble enough to acknowl- 
edge ’ em, an’ do a best to set things squar’ 
agin,” 

“You are very fond of her, I see !’’ 

‘Who ain’t, that knows her? The only thing 
we really disagree on is this pesky Injun ques- 
tion. She will insist upon believing they should 
be treated just like white folks, an’ there she’s 
mistook. For, if there’s anything on this earth 
meaner ’n an Injun I haven’t seen it yet, an’ 
T’ve jogged round considerable. Why, sho! I 
don’t mind tellin’ you that story Patience men- 
tioned about what she called savin’ her life. 
You'll see for yourself, then, ’at I’m right.’’ 

So Long Mark drew a graphic picture of that 
Christmas Eve on the mountain trail, and por- 
trayed in scathing language the ‘‘ inborn cussed- 
ness of a redskin.”’ 

“Why, ma’am, think of the contemptiblest 


piece o’ wickedness you can, and then: multiply .. 
it by a million an’ you'll begin to get down to. 


the pisen-ness of ‘the Ihjun nature. It 
makes me sick to talk about ’ em.’ 


Mrs. Rutger leaned back in her. chair, after 


Ugh ! 


listening to Corlear’s thrilling recital, in much , 


perplexity. 

“T cannot understand this ‘country. One mo- 
ment it seems a very haven of peace, a truly 
pastoral existence ; the next its facts exceed in 
sensationalism the most lurid of cheap litera- 


ture. It’s strange—and fascinating.”’ 
“‘Yes; there ain’t nothing like it on the 
globe. Once the real love of the West gets 


into the blood there’s no cure. Better not 
eateh the fever, ma’am! ’Less so be as you’re 
fixed to stay here the rest 0’ your days. But, 
Tm goin’ out to see what’s up. I didn’t like 
the looks of old Gaspar’s face when he rode off 
after Patience. There’s trouble f-1001, and I’d 
like to know just'what. I'll just interview Ichy 
boy, an’ if he’s minded, we'll follow the trail 
ourselves. ’’ 

Just then the sun broke through the clouds, 
with that’ suddenness characteristic of a Cali- 
fornia clear-up, and Mrs. Rutger stepped out 
upon the rain-washed veranda to inhale the 
fresh seen of the great gardens, and as she 
paced » and down she saw old Mark on his 
angulap hit swift and valuable ‘‘ Arabian,’’ pass 
out rey me Stable-yard and strike off up 
te me 0 the bo 


l, “pian _ when he returned, and he did 
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not apologize for his rough entrance into the 
lady’s presence, all mud-bespattered and travel- 
soiled as he was. His face was haggard and 
anxious, and his eager question sent a thrill of 
alarm through Hortense Rutger’s heart. 

“She ain’t come back, has she ?—by no other 
road? Sure? Nobody here seen her?’’ 

‘No. I’ve been watching and anxious. What 
does it mean ?”’ 

Mark shuddered. 

‘*The boss hasn’t been back either, Is’ pose ?’” 

“No. OrI do not know that he has. But 
where is Patience? I did not dream she’d he 
gone all day, like this! I’m worried ee 

“‘Worried—is it? Worried! Por Dios! If 
you’re a praying woman—an’ you look it—pray 
now, as you never prayed in your life before, 
that——”’ 

‘¢That—what?’’ she questioned, frightened 
still further by the distress in his face. 

“Phat there’s no harm befalls our Pat. For— 
there’s an Injun in the case!’ And overcome by 
the picture his own words conjured, honest Mark 
Corlear hurried out of the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 
- AOL ‘DING THE WHIP-HAND, 
‘Tuoven Patience had. ridden away in such 
lightness of spirit-she soon found that tke storm 


. was growing much more severe than she had 
-imagined it would be ;. and, settling herself more 


firmly still in her saddle, she turned her face 
about and beckoned for Gaspar to ride alongside. 

“* Keep close. to me, boy, so I can hear all you 
say. Then tell me everything. I don’t want to 
waste time finding things out after I get there. 
Listen—can you hear me?”’ 

The gray-headed ‘‘boy’’ responded : 
verdad. My sefiorita’s voice carries clear.”’ 

‘‘Who are in this mess up there?”’ 

“Tt seemed to be about all.” 

‘* How did you hear?”’ 

‘‘The wife of a vaquero—Indian Nance— 
came down and whispered it. She hardly dared 
to say anything, for it will cost her dear if she is 
discovered; but she remembered the dead 
papoose. Ah, my lady! It is these things that 
rule the women’s tongues. What moves the 
heart—not the hushand’s will.” 

“Oh! I know. Jt was the poor little creature 
that was shot by accident. I tried to comfort 
her, of course ; but it was so little. Well, what_ 
have they done?’’ 

‘That I don’t know; a thousand pardons. 
This was the message of Nance : ‘Tell the sefiorita 
that there is war between the redskins and the 
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whites. If she comes not at once, there will lie 


many corpses in the rain before the night falls.’ 
She was frightened, and had crept around by the 
darkest Ways that none of the women should see 


her.”’ 


‘¢ Pid she tell you nothing else, Gaspar? Give 


no names, or anything more definite?”’ 


“SHE AIN’T COME BACK, 


““*Caramba !’ she answered to my questic 
where the fault lay. ‘Where it always lies—av 
the white man’s feet.’ And that is all. My 
heart is in the dust that I can tell you no more.”’ 

“Very well. I’Jl soon find out for myself. 
But how the water does come down the fields ! 
At this rate the cafions will soon be impassable. 
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home to-night when Dad gets back for anything, 
On, Blanco! Vamos/’’ 

The great brown. fields, or meadows, were a 
steady rise of ground all the way from the ranch- 
house to the border of the North Cafion, where 
the trail they must follow diverged at right angles 
and ran alongside the brink, or the precipice, for 


vridge wil 
aa not the master 
t.uay, as it were?”’ 
‘‘Bxactly,’’ answered P: 
‘«T hope it will hold ; be 


I wish the errand were over and we back again ever any bridge hold that 


on this side the gulch. 


I wouldn’t miss being at the ‘ Devil’s Pitfall?’ Ans 
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boy? And how many has mi padre put up on 
this spot? In verity, I think each time that one 
is swept away he but shuts his lips more grimly 
and starts another. The expert who stretched 
that gossamer thread—it looks like little else— 
assured my father that it ‘would be there when 
the last trumpet blew.’ We'll see if itis. And 
that gust! It’s almost like some trumpet sound, 
itself !”’ 

Gaspar crossed himself, devoutly ; then clapped 
his hand to his head. ‘‘ Guay! Ya, ya! The 
saints save us! The wind isa tornado! One’s 
hair is not safe on one’s head! It is best to turn 
back—instante! Sefior Eliot will murder old 
Gaspar that he has brought the sefiorita into the 
face of this hurricane. It blew not thus at San’ 


Paula. What the housewives prate is true, en 
terdad! This spot is the camping ground of 
imps. They are loose here to-day, caramba !”’ 


“* Pouf ! It blows, of course. But, remember, 
faint-heart, that never a tornado came to our 
happy San’ Paula—and it is San’ Paula land 
still. It blows—en verdad! . I never knew it 
blow so hard; but the rain is lessening. I 
can see further ahead. In another moment we 
will be at the bridge, and, once over, the trail is 
against the face of the mountain and less exposed. 
Now, a fresh spurt. On, Blanco! Make haste, 
Gaspar ! ”’ 

The caballero’s mount was also an excellent 
one, almost as good as the white horse that 
Patience rode; and he settled himself again to 
his work with the long stride that seemed to set 
the wind in defiance. They gained the narrow 
suspension bridge, that swayed from side to side 
ag the gusts rocked it and threatened to tear 
it loose from the supports, even though its builder 
had guaranteed its marvelous strength. 

‘Wait, sefiorita! Itisn’t safe! Surely, you 
would not take your life in your hand? No; 
turn back! Let the Indians fight—if mortal 


will fight in such a storm. Ay de me (woe "7 


me) that I ever brought you to this!’’ 

For one moment Patience hesitated before x 
set her horse to cross the swinging pathway 
thousand feet below, the water, already r’ 
atorrent, surged and roared over th 
rocks ; but then, ashamed of her ow 
she waved her hand to Gaspar and 

‘Pll ride first. If I pass safe! 

The caballero would have r 
first chance himself. Cowe 
his faults, and his devot’ 
entire ; but he brougy 

fitm a ” standstill as ee e 
atience passed onw pe 
vol. XLV-—? a / 


/ 
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then, while the downfall seemed slackening, the 
further end of the bridge was veiled in the mist. 

“Hola, O hola!’ 

The cry came to him where he waited, faint 
but sure. 

‘* Gracias a Dios! She’s safe! Let the imps 
rage, there are angels above !’’? And putting his 
spurs to his horse old Gaspar dashed forward at 
breakneck speed. 

‘‘Why so fast, mi amigo?’ asked Patience, 
with a touch of mischief, when he drew rein be- 
side her in the shelter of the further mountain 
side. ‘‘Surely, Gaspar, the brave, wasn’t 
afraid ?”’ 

‘*May I never know fear if I were not, then! 


’ There’s many a ride I’ve taken, but I ride not 


back over that cobweb, with the wind blowing 
the flesh from my bones in shreds like this. Not 
I! In verity.’ 

‘In verity, you are an extravagant talker. 
But now, on again. Another half hour should 
bring us to the Folding.’’ 

It did, easily. The worst of the storm was 
over for that day, at least, and Patience adjusted 
her cap, shook the water from her dress, and 
tossed back her dripping hair ag she drew near 
the little settlement where the two conflicting 
bands of mountaineers lived. 

“It’s true, Gaspar. There is trouble,’’ she 
said, quietly pointing to the groups of angry 
men collected under one of the great open sheds, 
and whose voices, pitched high i in anger, reached 
her as she spoke. 

‘But it will cease at sight of the sefiorita,’’ 
responded the old man, reassuringly. 

‘*T hope it will!’ Then she rode rapidly for- 
ward among them, sending up the cheerful : 
“ Hola, O hola!’ by which she announced her 
coming to‘any point of the hacienda, and which 
was always recognized by an answering saluta- 
tion wherever it was heard. 

/~~* there was no joyful, ‘‘“+ita. sefiorita !”’ 


Instead, a .sudde > of heads 

gleaming of angry ey flashing 
something more per’ 

spirit had been ro: ‘ose to 

_aest pitch of dete’ omi- 

. silence met her. St ‘ght 

-. Blanco reared, then - qd 

-edient. 

“€ Hola, O hola!” — 

The echo of that cle to 
her from the surrou) ll 
else was yet silence : on 
Patience Eliot’s fac 3 of 


the vaqueros and — sing, 
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who were huddled together at one end of the 
buildings, liked that look so little that they slunk 
away in shame to the cover of their own cabins. 

‘She was never like that, our sefiorita. One 
would not know her for a laughing girl; no, 
she looks a woman—to be feared !”’ 

‘* Ah! but how comes she to us at such a time 
as this, through the rain? Answer me that, In- 
dian Nance !’’ retorted a shepherd’s mother, sus- 
piciously. 

“* Was ever the sefiorita afraid of rain?”’ 

‘‘When she rode in the rain before it was with 
asmile upon her lips. Not with a frown on 
her brow that makes it—a dark day for thee, 
Nance, if thou hast told tales in the valley, or at 
the ranch-house.”’ 

But Nance made no reply. She was straining 
her ears to hear what her eyes no longer dared to 
look upon. 

As for Gaspar, his hand was on his lady’s arm, 
with the deprecating appeal of prudence to youth- 
ful folly. ‘‘Speak them fair, sefiorita, por Dios ! 
They are angry men, a score to a side—and we 
are but two. Caramba! that my tongue had 
been palsied before I brought you into this !”’ 

Patience shook his hand lightly off, scarcely 
conscious that she did so. Until that moment 
she had not known how utterly and terribly the 
passion of anger can take possession of a human 
being. Never before, in all her memory, had 
her coming failed to elicit a cordial greeting— 
rather, the greeting had already awaited her com- 
ing. For the first time, also, she realized her own 
position in the world, and a pride as unlike as 
it was unworthy herself swelled her heart to 
bursting. For the first time in her life, when 
her intention was right, her will was crossed. 
And—by such as these! The very lowest of all 
the dependents upon the great estate, who ate of 
her father’s food and were sheltered by his suffer- 
ance. 

She saw at aglance that the men were mostly 
armed, this being not so strange, since their 
calling demanded that they should be prepared 
against menacing beasts which threatened the 
safety of their flocks; but, in the height of her 
indignation, it seemed to her that they were 
armed simply in revolt. Against her— Mr. 
Hliot’s own appoint-d, if girlish, major-domo. 

For the third time she called: ‘ Hola, 
O hola!’ And, whon again the third time only 
the echo answered, she cried out: ‘‘ What does 
this mean? Why are you all idle and‘ your 
work neglected? Why are all your firearms in 
your hands instead of in’ your pockets? Bring 
them to me!”? 
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Gaspar could think of nothing but the slender 
steel bridge they had crossed, defying the storm ; 
so the angry girl faced the mutinous men, indif- 
ferent to and ignorant of her peril. 

At last one man stepped forth from among the 
crowd of white workmen, and made his obei- 
sance. 

“We are glad you have come, sefiorita. You 
have been always just. You will listen to the 
people of your own race, and give us our 
rights ?’ 

“You are glad I have come? Why, then, 
did you refuse me welcome? Did I ever come 
but to do some of you good ?”’ 

“No. Enverdad! But of late the good has 
always been showered upon our enemies, yon- 
der !”? 

He pointed to the Indians grouped at the 
other extremity of the shed. These had been 
for some months in Mr. Eliot’s employ, and at 
his daughter’s request. She had faith in them, 
and far more affection for them than for these 
others who, had had a better chance in life and 
made less of it. 

“Well, and what of that? Can I not befriend 
those I will? Who began this trouble?” 

“We will not work with them! They must 
go. If every pesky Injun isn’t out of this camp 
before the night falls—of his own accord—we'll 
send him out at the end of our revolvers !”’ 

The man’s words were interspersed with oaths, 
and his face was repulsive in its hatred. 

“Tt isn’t you, vaquero, but the whisky in you 
that gives you the impudence to speak like that 
tome. Ifyou can understand, please do, that it 
is J who am my father’s representative, and hire 
and discharge his herdsmen. One further word 
from you, save in apology, and I discharge you 
-—now and here !”’ 

They were certainly not afraid of her, but her . 
voice produced a momentary hush. Mostly they 
were very fond and proud of her, and her pres- 
ent pluck deepened this pride, even in a case 
against themselves. 

‘Bully for the seforita !’’ cried somebody, 
and a cheer rose high. 

For once it called no responsive smile to their 
young nistress’s lips. Her face remained stern 
and unmoved. 

‘*Sam Brush, come here. Will you give mea 
statement of all connected with this business?” 

He stepped forward and tried to do so. Un- 
fortunately, at that moment a wily old Indian, 
who had more than once presumed upon Pa- 
tience’s enthusiasm for his race, left the crowd 
of redskins and advanced toward her. 


JACK AND THE CANDLES. 


‘Get back! Get back! White men first !”’ 
shouted somebody in the opposing party. 

The Indian still advanced, and the white man 
leaped to meet him. 

‘* Halt ! 
one step more, and I shoot !’ 

The girl, sitting above them on her snow-white 
horse, with her grimly set lips and her out- 
stretched hand, in which glittered a richly 
mounted revolver, was a picture that those who 
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saw never forgot. Every man and woman 
watching knew her for a perfect shot. Why 
should she not be? Had they not spent their 
lives in teaching her, and in boasting of her 


Let any man—red or white—move ekill? 


Either the two advancing figures—the Indian’s 
and the white man’s—were alone unconscious, 
or they were reckless with fury. As with one 
impulse, each ran to meet his foe—and Pa- 
tience’s pistol shot echoed among the hills. 


(To be continued. ) 
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JACK AND THE CANDLES. 
A NEW GAME FOR BOYS. 
By J. CARTER BEARD. 


Here is a first-rate game for a quiet evening, 
out-of-doors, when the days, and consequently 
the time for play after school, is growing longer. 

It used to be very well known among the boys 
in Southern Ohio, with whom it was a great 
favorite, but I have not met it elsewhere. As it 
does not require the exercise of any considerable 
amount of bodily skill or activity, it is a good 
play for a wind-up to baseball, football or any 
exciting, fatiguing game of the sort when the 
boys are a bit tired and scarcely know what do 
with themselves before the lamps are lit and it is 
time to go home for the night. 

From six to ten players make the best game. 
One of these must volunteer, or be chosen, to 
play the part of Jack, and another that of his 
master. All the rest of those who take part line 
up against a wall, or fence, if the latter happens 
to be available for the purpose. They can sit in 

a row on top of it; not that the game cannot go 
on without a fence, or a wall, but it is more 
comfortable to have something to lean against 
or rest on. The master calls Jack and sends 
him after candles. ‘‘It’s getting on toward 
evening, Jack,’’ he may say to him. ‘‘ Go out 
and get some candles,’’ and off Jack goes behind 
a tree, or around the corner, out of sight, osten- 
sibly after the candles, where he remains until 
recalled. The master takes the opportunity 
afforded by his absence to learn the players’ 
names, Each boy whispers to the master the 
name by which he wishes to be called. The 
master nyst keep these names to himself and 
must forget any. The names chosen are 
Pb, absurd. One boy, for instance, will 
call &. ely #. Fricasseed Fiddle Strings,’’ another 
imself 


‘* Dried Dew Drop,”’ ‘‘ Laundered Lollipop,’’ or 
any other name equally apropos of nothing in 
particular, but the more preposterous the better. 
When ‘all are named, and the master is sure 
he can remember them all, including his own, for 
he, too, must choose a name, the shout is raised 
by master and men, ‘‘Candles! candles !’’ and 
Jack comes running in. The master inquires 
for the candles he sent for, and Jack makes the 
most ridiculous excuse he can think of for not 
bringing them, as ‘‘ The grocery-keeper says he 
is out of tallow candles, and wants to know if 
roman candles will fill the bill?” or ‘‘ The grocer 
says he won’t trust you another cent’s worth till 
you pay him up for all the dog-biscuits you’ve 
eaten in his store,’’ or something equally ab- 
surd. Now comes the fun. ‘‘ Well, never mind 
the candles now, Jack,’’ says the master, ‘‘ but 
waltz right in and bring me a quart of hens’ 
teeth.’? Jack looks up and down the row of 
boys before him, and if he is a sharp. lad, at 
once detccts the one he is after by the self- 
conscious grin that betrays the owner of the 
name called for, and has him out at once. You 
will find it very hard to look Jack in the face, 
after your particular funny name has been 
called and not smile or show in some way 
your appreciation of the situation, and though it 
seems at first a little unfair to ask Jack to pick 
his man from a half-dozen, he seems to have a 
pretty even chance of doing it. If Jack collars 
the right boy the master calls out ‘‘ Whack- 
up !’ and all the others, with the exception of 
Jack and his victim, answer ‘‘ Whack away.”’ 
Jack now takes the boy on his back, and the 
master, knotting his handkerchief, asks, ‘‘ How 
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many hard and how many soft?’ Jack tells 
the number of strokes to be given his compan- 
ion, and the master executes the sentence. The 
number of strokes, including hard and soft, are 
limited to a dozen. The soft strokes Jack calls 
for must be hard ones, but the -hard strokes 
must be gentle ones. In giving blows with the 
handkerchief the idea is to make a great flour- 
ish, but not to hurt. On no account is it al- 
lowed to snap the handkerchief, which can be 
done, as most boys know, so effectually as to 
draw blood. 
All the whack-aways, that is all the boys ex- 
cept Jack, the master and the boy Jack has 
chosen, now sing out : 


“Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick. 
Jumping Jack you’ve got to be, 
For Tommy Whack-up now is free.’’ 


Substituting for ‘‘ Tommy,’’ in the last line, the 
name of the boy who has played the part of 
Jack, and who now takes his place in the line and 
chooses a name for himself, while the other be- 
comes Jack instead. If, however, Jack fails to 
guess the right boy, the master calls out ‘‘ Whack- 
down,’ and all the others excepting Jack and the 
boy he has chosen, answer as before, ‘‘ Whack- 
away.’? Then the boy takes Jack on his back 
and names the number and kind of blows with 
the handkerchief to be given him, which done, 
he goes back to his place, and Jack has to be 
sent out again for candles, and the‘game goes on 
as before. In case the master’s name is guessed 
and he has to take Jack’s place, the end boy to 
the left of the line becomes master. The good- 
natured nonsense of this little game is just such 
as wholesome, fun-loving schoolboys enjoy once 
in a while. 


A BRIGHT-EYED ECHO, 


My birdie dear, I love you well— 
You’ve come from far away ; 

Your brothers-and your sisters dwell 
*Mid plants and flowerets gay. 

Your cousins in their coats so bright 
Are climbing ’neath the golden light ;: 

But you have’ come my friend to be, 
And here at home to stay with me. 


And day by day I’ll care for you, 
And never once forget 
“That you need food and water, too, 
My clever little pet! 
For mother says that children kind 
Will keep their birdies’ wants in mind ; 
So make yourself at home, my dear ; 
I will not starve you, never fear ! 


And now with all my heart Pll try 
To shun each naughty way, 
Lest you, my Polly, by-and-by 
Should echo what I say; 
I must be gentle, cheerful, meek, 
And kind and pleasant words I’ll speak ; 
And thus a good example spread— 
My Polly with the tail of red! 
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Tr is not strange that in these days of hurry and con- 
centrated business effort, when both men and women 
find little time to keep up with even the important 
events of the day through their morning paper, that the 
short story has taken such a hold on the reading pub- 
lic. Still less so when we find a collection of stories 
possessing such sustained interest and merit through 
every one of them as does this of F. J. Stimson (J. 8. 
of Dale’’), ‘Mrs. Knollys and Other Stories’’ (Scrib- 
ner’s). Seldom, if ever, have I read a more perfect 
pathetic love story than ‘‘Our Consul at Carlsruhe.’’ 
It begins where most stories end, with an epitaph, and 
ends whére many begin, with a marriage notice. It is 
one of those perfectly told stories in which each part is 
necessary to every other. In ‘‘The Achievements of 
Eileen,’’ the author unwinds one of those threads 
which are woven through so many lives, perhaps not 
in quite so romantic a way as in that of Captain Charl- 
ton, but still there, with the sorrow of the ‘‘ might 
have been.”’ And “A Daughter of Spain’’ contains 
the true touch of pathos, the utter sadness of two noble 
hearts, each misunderstanding the other, both loving 
to the end. It is tales such as these, both in fiction and 
in fact, that make a future life the only solution for the 
tangles and knots of this. a 


As an addition to F. Marion Crawford’s Italian group 
of novels, we have from the Macmillan Company, 
““Corleone,’”’ which has recently been published in 
serial form. In confirmation of the inability of an 
author to judge his own works, it is said that Mr. Craw- 
ford does not care for this series, although they are 
probably the most popular of any of his writings. 
‘*Corleone’’ might properly be considered a sequel to 
**Don Orsino,” as it is a further account of the fortunes 
of Don Orsino up to the time of his marriage with a 
supposed daughter of the Corleone’s. If the second 
volume of this novel equalled in merit the first, there 
would be no better one in the group. Asit is, the book 
reaches its highest point of interest when the story is 
only a little more than half told, and the rest seems 
forced, and as though padded for length. As every 
admirer of Mr. Crawford has noticed, he is particularly 
good in some of his moralizing on the tender passion. 
There are pages which on reaching, however hurriedly 

you may be reading, you will stop and re-read, to get 
at the heart of the thought. Asan example of this is 
the following : «The strength of love is that it is the 
source of all existing life, and is a law which men and 
sg atoms are subject to gravitation. That 

women obey # of it. But the beauty of love, and the 

Js the strength the nobility are of a higher and finer 

iness aD ly to be seen, grasped and taken, 
Lappe gud ere alembic of that which was before 
es red 
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life, and shall be afterward and forever. . . . At 
present his love was that great natural law from which, 
if one comes within the sphere of its attraction, there 
is no more escape than there is from hunger and thirst.”’ 


+ 


Asasequel, or rather asa companion book to ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality,’’ recently dramatized and produced on the 
New York stage, Mrs. Burnett has written ‘‘ His Grace 
of Osmonde,’’ which the author says ‘‘is the portion of 
that nobleman’s life omitted in the relation of his 
lady’s story.’”’ In this creation, Mrs. Burnett evidently 
has given up all thought of building a character such 
as we see in everyday life, but goes on the principal 
that if her hero is to have some perfections he might 
as well possess all. No doubt to ‘“‘gentle readers” 
who dream of ideal blonde giants possessing titles 
and money galore, he may seem a real or possible per- 
sonage. But to those who know men as they are, and 
who take up a book for the picture of life that it may 
give them, the whole thing is too ideal to be sensible. 
Still, to the lover of the novel per se, the book has its 
attractions. But though it starts out to be the man’s 
story, from the time of Clorinda’s reappearance, his 
character gradually becomes secondary to hers, as in 
the earlier book, and she dominates both him and the 
story. That it is a love story pure and simple goes 
without the saying, giving Mrs. Burnett an oppor- 
tunity to exploit some of her own ideas in re- 
gard to [passion and its consequent thraldom and 
unrest. She says: ‘‘There is no man who has given 
himself up to a growing passion and has not yet re- 
vealed it, who does not pass through many an 
hour of unrest. How could it be otherwise? In his 
absence from the object of his feeling every man who 
lives is his possible rival, every woman his possible 
enemy, every event a possible obstacle in the way to 
that he yearns for. And from this situation there is 
nothing which can save a man. He need not be 
a boy or a fool to be tormented despite himself; the 
wisest and gravest are victims to these fits of heat and 
cold if they have modesty and know somewhat of the 
game of chance called Life.” 


‘A Manual of Mental Science”’ is the title of a work 
on mental science, or psychology, by J. A. Fowler, re- 
cently issued by Fowler & Wells Co. Intended for 
teachers and parents, it brings the subject under con- 
sideration up to to-day, presenting the play of thought 
evolving from the minds of children, in an entirely new 
manner. It will certainly be welcome to those who are 
in need of the information contained in its pages, and 
possibly to others also, for in no other period of the 
world’s history have the workings of the mind attracted 
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more univereal attention. The illustrations are from 
- original photographs, and the treatment is clear and 
forcible. $ 


Once upon a time a man by the name of Anstey wrote 
a book called ‘‘ Vice Versa.’’ It was an entertaining 
book and well written. 
other books, the last being laden with the title, 
‘*Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A.”’? (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) It is neither well written nor entertaining, 
unless you happen to fancy humor which is forced, and 
wit of the kind usually found in London Punch, in 
which this, these—I do not know what to call it—or 
them, first appeared. Mr. Etcetera Jabberjee is a Ben- 
gali Baboo who pursues a course of law studics in Lon- 
don, and who incidentally contributes to Punch his 
impressions and views of what he sees about him. A 
little, a very little, of these impressions might be enter- 
taining, and, if you had been reading something very 
sad or deep, might even be ‘‘funny,” but when you 
find them stretched over nearly three hundred pages 
they become emphatically ‘‘ a weariness to the flesh.” 
Mr. Anstey has had more or less vogue in the literary 
world, and it is to be hoped that his next book may 
retrieve what he may lose by this. The illustrations, 
by Mr. Bernard Partridge, are excellent: 


“T shall treat the topic I have selected without any 
attempt to lead the way into untrodden fields of 
thought or to point out new truths,” says Grover 
Cleveland in ‘‘ The Self-Made Man in American Life.” 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) He makes a good point in say- 
ing that. the difficulties and disadvantages which many 
a successful man has had to overcome were not. neces- 
sarily requisite for the gaining of that success, that it 
was not gained by, but in spite of them. Nor that all 
success gained by early self-denial and labor are 
worthy of admiration. He says: ‘‘The merit of the 
successful man who has struggled with difficulties and 
disadvantages must be judged by the kind of success he 
has achieved, by the use he makes of it and by its 
effect on his character and life.’? This little volume is 
an essay which may well be read by men, both young 
and old, with profit alike to those who have achieved 
success, and to those who are but raising the axe for 
the first stroke to hew their pathway toward that goal. 
When the subject has been handled in so masterly a 
manner I can but regret that, in the last few pages, Mr. 
Cleveland has descended from the heretofore main- 
tained height and breadth of his thought and Jan- 
guage to the minor questions of immediate political 


import. oh 


Tt seems a little strange that a woman who has writ- 
ten as much as has Sarah Grand should fill two-thirds 
of as long a book as “The Beth Book”? (D. Appleton & 
Co.), with the story of a child’s life, as there are over 
three hundred pages before Beth is grown up. This 
part of the story would no doubt be of interest to the 
average young girl, but it is hard to imagine who 
would be entertained by the last third of the story 
where the author undertakes to make an exposure of 
some uncleanliness, and this without any suggestion of 
how it may be remedied. There are some few pleasant 
episodes, notably when the character of Aunt Victoria 
is introduced, who is the truest friend that the girl ever 
has, and who, at her death, leaves Beth some money, 
and so enables her to attend school and make some- 


Since then he has written- 
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thing of herself. Her influence lasts through Beth's 
life, and is one of the bright spots in a loveless mar- 
riage and a general unfortunate entanglement. No 
doubt the author had a clearly defined purpose in her 
mind as she wrote, but she seems to have been unable 
to make this evident to her readers. The whole story 
is prosy and long drawn out. 


Without the ability of Rider Haggard to make his 
characters seem real, and the events possible, if not 
probable, Frank Aubrey, the author of ‘The Devil 
Tree of El Dorado’’ (New Amsterdam Book Co.), has 
made a story which is passably interesting, but in no 
part very exciting. These conflicts between church 
and state, in mythical cities, have become thread- 
bare from much handling, and this one, in the city of 
‘*Manoa,”’ supposed to have been founded centuries 
before the Christian era on the top of a mountain in 
Venezuela, has the usual stock characters. It is a 
matter of regret that so much evident labor and re- 
search were not devoted by the author to some less 
hackneyed theme. ob 


What more could be said in commendation of a book 
for young readers than that it is written by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, author of the inimitable ‘‘ Uncle’ Remus” 
stories, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and that 
it has speaking illustrations galore? It begins in the 
only way such stories can, with the dear old ‘Once 
upon a time.” 

‘‘Aaron in the Wild Woods” is not told so entirely 
in negro dialect as are the majority of Harris’s other 
books. The story is full not only of beauty and inter- 
est, but of pathos as well. It is a story of a little boy 
who, after a serious illness, was found to have entirely 
lost the use of his legs; and of a runaway slave, Aaron, 
with whom he makes friends. The boy, although 
small and crippled, was both wise and lovable, gaining ° 
the devotion of all the slaves, and being known by 
them as “The Little Master.’’ His father, in trying to 
account to him for this love, says, ‘‘ They all love vou 
hecause you are good, my son’’; but the quick reply 
was: ‘Oh, no, it isn’t that ; it’s because I’m so fond of 
them.”” Following sympathetically the thread of the 
story, one can but call it a child’s ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’; and, like that book, it maintains a deep in- 
terest throughout until the last chapter, which is en- 
titled “The Little Master Says Good Night.” 


He is no trne boy who would not be thrilled by 
W. O. Stoddard’s ‘‘The Lost Gold of the Montezumas” 
(J. B. Lippineott Co.) For through its pages walk 
those wonderful heroes, Colonel Bowie, Davy Crockett, 
Colonel Travis, and their fellow-adventurers the Texas 
Rangers. There are Indians, good and bad ; Mexicans, 
mostly bad ; a search for and finding of the treasure of 
the old Montezu'mas ; the human sacrifices to the 
gods who guarded—and may still guard—it ; and stir- 
ring adventures and fierce fights galore. The tale is 
brought to a tragic close by the famous and heroic de- 
fense of the Alamo against the Mexican general Santa 
Anna, when those men, few in numbers, but great in 
heart and of unflinching spirit, made so glorious a stand 
against overwhelming numbers. It is a story which a 
boy may read with wide-open eyes, sleep-dispelling in- 
terest, and at the same time gain a knowledge of the 
struggles which added Texas to the Union. 

J. Freperic Trorne. 


. Tyro—‘‘ What is heredity ?”’ 
Philosopher — —‘‘TIt is the memory of the human 


species.’’ hb 


The colloquial phrase, ‘‘ He’s down in the mouth,” 
must have originated in some remark about Jonah, as 
the whale swallowed him. 


The financial predilections in these modern times 
_ of Cupid as forerunner of Hymen amply justify the 
derivation of the word cupidity. 


+ 


A topic for debate in any society, or lyceum, exists 
in the question, ‘‘Is not the gossip of the American 
press pitched too much in the lackey, or parvenu key ?” 


+ 


Tutor—‘‘ Give an example of extreme delicacy ?”’ 

Pupil —‘‘No one in the house of a hangman ever 
speaks the word rope, or uses the phrase ‘Let the 
subject drop.’ ’’ ob 


New Year’s Day gave a pr:sent’to history in the gift 
of Greater New York. But will it turn out to be like 
a nutmeg grater coated with fragrant spice, or a cheese 
grater, in which maggots fester? 


+ 


She—‘‘ Why do you call a supper party wholly com- 
posed of men—a stag?” 

He—‘‘ For the same reason, I suppose, that we call a 
party entirely composed of women, a party of dears.”’ 


No wonder that nearly every European mail brings 
new tidings of fresh political disturbances since these 
ten practical nationalities are arrayed against each 
other, each seeking to injure the other by all the 
means at its command. be 


Never, previously, did the Christmas and New Year 
season so emphatically as lately emphasize the old 
saw of the farmer, ‘‘ When the days begin to lengthen, 
then the cold begins to strengthen,” and looks likely 
to March into the first week of calendar spring. 


+ 


At the New Year, Uncle Sam takes stock of Euro- 
pean countries. He posted Germany as having Social- 
ism with myriads of tiny teeth stealthily gnawing at 
the columns upholding state and society. Russia as 
in such social] despair that its cultured classes grasp 
Nihilism as a weapon, while the dark masses enter- 


lain themselves by plundering and killing Jews. 


to have solid walls to church and state, 
Eygland seem®, yarnish and gilt-plating dangerous 


nderneat isa still ferments revolution against 
a how: ow. Ir rej , sees feebly-rooted monarchy resist- 
3 
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France beholds 
Communism fighting the ruling bourgeoisie and that 
battling ancien regime. Spain, when, named, brings 


ing the rising flood of Republicanism. 


visions of Carlism. Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
suggest continual ministerial crisis, and Turkey the 
chronic ferocity of Islam. Uncle Sam finds balance in 
his favor. ah 


In a district of old London city, known as Snow 
Hill, near the Holborn Viaduct, was a tavern named 
Saracen’s Head. Doctor Sam Johnson wrote this 
couplet in its old register, regarding one of its hab- 
itues : 


““At the Saracen’s Head he poured in ‘ale and wine 
Until his countenance did represent the sign.’ 


+ 


A recent American tourist in France has given this 
excellent reference : ‘‘The sensation which France first 
produces on an impressionable foreigner is mental ex- 
hilaration. ‘Especially is Paris electric. Touch it at 
any point and you receive a delicious awakening 
shock. Live in it and you lose all lethargy. The 
universal vivacity met with becomes contagious.” 


+ 


A recent French writer presents literature with a 
new epigram, which translated reads: ‘‘ Illusions con- 
stitute the daily bread of the unhappy.’? To which 
the American novelist, Crawford, has added another epi- 
gram in his tale, ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,” reading as 
follows: ‘‘She had gone aground on the shoal of truth 
and was longing for the waters of illusion to rise and 
float away.”’ ob 


A recent American visitor to Westminster Abbey 
writes that Poets Corner therein is a lucus non lucendo, 
because it commemorates poets who are only versifiers, 
while are therefrom absent: Byron, Hemans, Keats, 
Marlowe, Massinger, Pope, Shelley, Burns, Cowper, 
Crabbe, Herbert, Herrick, Hood, Tom Moore, Scott 
and Southey. He says it is a satirical Valhalla for 
taste and judgment. op 


Men travel far to view a city, but few seem curious 
about a river. Yet each one in the world has its indi- 
viduality, its great silent interest and each extends a 
special influence to the peoples who live within sight of 
a river. The Guadalquivir is rapid, mysterious, un- 
trammeled, and breaks often from its boundaries (much 
like the Mississippi in all these respects). It runs 
through Andalusia and we know how its inhabitants 
are. The Nile —that river of ages — has run untroubled 
through centuries between banks often never yet 
touched by man. The Rhine, romantic, cultivated and 
artificial, with a rough undercurrent, runs through 
Germany. Does it not on its surface therein reflect the 
subjects of King William II.? The Seine and the 
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‘Thames are shallow. What are the people on their 
banks? Is there not a connection between the turbu- 
dent, impulsive and yet steadily wearing people on its 
borders and the Missouri? Does not the dark, forbid- 
ding, superstitious, inspiring Ganges fitly belong to 
Hindostan and the placid Housatonic fit the residents 
before whom it flows? + 


An average Suutherner at a Washington hotel, after 
leaving the dinner table, if asked who were his nearest 
comrades in the gastronomy, would be very likely to thus 
air his likes and dislikes: ‘‘ An elegant gentleman from 
Virginia, a gentleman from Kentucky, a man from 
Ohio, a fellow from New York and.a galloot from 
Maine.” a 


Charles L. Holstein, an eminent lawyer and orator 
of Indianapolis, when recently asked by a young lady 
for a verse in heralbum, immediately penned this one : 

Only the blind are safe,—they cannot sce 

The peril of your eyes, nor feel their sway ; 
Such eyes in Egypt once smote Antony, 

And the great soldier gave a world away. 


A commentary on the often quoted question ‘‘ What’s 
in a name?” exists in the fact that the appellation of 
Judas or Nero has never been given to a male child; 
nor that of Herodias or Messalina to a female infant. 
Recently in England when a child was brought to the 
baptismal font, the parents could not agree on a name 
for their daughter, and the vicar solved the dilemma by 
caristening the infant Quarrelina. He was sued for 
damages, but a court nonsuited the parental plaintiffs. 


Frank Stockton, in his clever book, ‘‘The Stories of 
Three Burglars,’’ makes one oi them say, ‘‘ It was use- 
less to withstand that yearning for personal information 
which I may say ‘is one of the curses of our modern 

. ¢ivilization.’”’’ Criticisms have been passionately made 
by some against certain daily newspapers that devote 
their energies to ransacking after personal information 
concerning everybody and printing it, even to the verge 
of private impertinence. But Stockton’s idea explains 
why. they do it. The newspapersare simply supplying 
what, in certain quarters, is a popular demand for 
“‘personal information.’? | oh 


FIVE MINUTES BY DE CLOCK. 
As Ré-marked. by Rev. Silas Walker. 

De Lord sometime punish He children by grantin’ 
dey axins. Es I comes inter dis church I heared one 
biggoty nigger whispur dat he hopes I would pay some 
ertention ter de clock, an’ p’int my rémarks by hit ; so 
Tse guyen ter preach jest 5 minutes by dat clock. It 
allers seem ter me dat y’u men folks an’ clocks wus mity 
much erlike; y’uain’t no 8-day clocks, but 80-year 
clocks what God is wound up to run er life-time, an’ 
y’u kin tell good men an’ good clocks by dey correckt 
goin’s, an’ kcepin’ right hours. If y’u is er good time- 
keeper, y’u sots your face by de pendulem ob your 
heart. Ef y’u is er foolish one, y’u sots it by de pen- 
dulem ob your tongue. IT ain’t a-speakin’ o’ wemen’s, 
dey is more like watches, ca’se dey am smaller, more 
deliket like, an’ easier ter tote, an’ dey needs golden 
‘chains ter keep’em to de man what owns’em. An’ 
‘some up dese black ernamil ones shore needs one of dese 
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leetle balls an’ chains (an’ not golden‘ones neider) ful, 
ter ter keep ’em in de right place. 

I don’t want ter hurt your feelin’s, so y’u kin jest 
call me a ole alarm-ciock, ca’se I'se tryin’ ter alarm y’u 
odder clocks ter git your works in order, ’erfore de chill 
ob death comes an’ stops your runnin’ (like dat big 
freeze cumed an’ stopped de church clock last winter). 
You day clocks am got plenty ob time ter p’int out de 
hour ter eat, an’ de hour ter sleep, an’ de hour ter 
wake, but mity few ob y’u ebber thinks ob “‘ dat hour 
what come no man knoweth when”; dough ebbery 
sleep minds y’u ob death, an ebbery mornin’ ob res- 
terection, an’ ebbery minute some clock runs down, an’ 
some heart stops a-tickin’. 

Hit’s erstonishing how ebbery man think he own 
clock, er watch, am de most reliarble ; hit’s ’stonishin’, 
too, ter notice de diffurence ’tween de faults ob I an’ U, 
an’ dose ob de rest ob de Alpherbets. ‘‘J”’ am got faults, 
U says. ‘“‘J’’ know I is—big ones. I is er fool erbout 
bein’ generous, an’ a goose bout bein’ so open an’ 
frank, an’ speakin’ de trufe, an’ I’se er regular igiot de 
way I gibs up my pleazure fuh odders (an’ git no thanks, 
neider)— but, thank de Lord! ‘I’ ain’t got no mean, 
little, common, low-down faults, like L, M, N, O, P an’ 
Q, an’ de rest. Fuh er fack, de faults ob dat leetle let- 
ter ‘I’ am jest virchues disguised.. Yes, dat de way 
y’u church clocks goes on—some uf y’u tellin’ lies by 
p’ntin’ de wrong way, when y’u don’t say er word an’ 
de wronger y’u gits, de more fuss y’u meck about hit. 
Didn’t y’u ebber hear er clock strike eleven at one 
er’clock an’ notice de racket hit mecks—er tryin’ ter 
cornvince hitself it wus right? An’ de wust ob it am, 
dat men sots dey clocks, an’ deyselves, by de way 
yuther clocks, an’ hands, p’ints Dat’s all! I jest wants 
ter p’int my short hand ter dat leetle letter ‘“ J,” what 
show so plain on er selfish man’s face, an’ what y’u 
calls ‘‘ Number J.” on de clock’s face, an’ warn y’u dat 
hit’s erbou time y’u oiled your works up wid de oil of 
human kindness. Ebbery hour y’u got am er monumint 
ob Gord’s mussy, ay’ you better bury er good act under 
hit dan er bad one, ’fore de great Timekeeper comes ter 
ax y’u what y’u is dun wid all dat time He gib y’u ter 
keep fuh Him. 

Put y’u hands on your left side an’ lissen ! What do 
itsay? Tick! tick! tick! T’se a guyen ter parse round 
de basket! Eben der watches am got er leetle tick. 
“Let your hands show forth your good works!’ I 
wants dem brodders on de back seats ter re’ach de long 
hand—tickerly dat nigger what I is preach dis short 
sermon ’special fuh. Ef he don’t, ’se er guyin’ ter 
p’int my minute hand at him, case I’se dun mark him 
out by de gray chicken feadder on de back ob he left 
shoul’er. (Don’t all de brodders twist dev necks). Ef 
de hammers ob your hearts am er strikin’ right (I see 
de sign when de basket cums up) I’se guyin’ ter pray 
ter de great Clock Maker ter wind y’u all up right 
ergin. 

Ebbery clock am got er key,-an’ some time de light 
shine so biaight inter de clock’s heart, fru de keyhole, 
dat hit look like one ob dem star nails in de ticor 
ob heabben ; an’ ef de glory is like dat fru de key- 
hole, what y’u reckon it be when de Lerd open de 
clock’s door wide? De keyhole am faith, an’ de key 
am prayer, brodders. Les us ax de Clock Maker’s Son 
Jesus, fuh ter turn de key He sef. 

Erne, Harron. 
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ITI her fair face smiling sweetly, and her trailing 


robes of white, 
Through the darkness and the tempest passed an 
angel in the night ; 
But the dark clouds hid her footprints, and the harsh 
wind drowned her song— 
‘Twas no wonder that nene saw her as she swiftly 


eS 7) passed along. 
: ~ 
On her footsteps came another with a sad and tear- 
stained face, 
Passing slowly through the shadows waiting in each 
; humble place ; 
Qe And the clouds in twain were parted while she crept 


along her way: 
> Twas the gentle angel Sorrow, mourning for the souls 
that stray. 


Soon the clouds of night were lifted, and the tempest hushed its wrath ; 
Mourning sunbeams, pure and holy, chased the shadows from her path ; 
Then beside each gentle footprint they beheld a blossom rare, 


And all knew that Sorrow’s sister Hope had left her promise there. 


Illustrating ** Marie Tremaine.” 
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ODERN _ inventions, thrust of the foot upon the ground, to the graceful 
springing from roots safety of to-day, is an evolution which required 
deep in the centuries of many contemporary inventions — machines for 
human desire, origin- drawing steel tubes, the discovery not only of 
ating as half-formed caoutchoue and gutta-percha, but these in turn 
ideas, coalescing with must be developed into the rubber of commerce. 
similar ideas born in’ Enamels were to be perfected, modern nickel- 
other minds, becoming plating to be discovered, the utility of the ball 
more-and more accu- bearing to be developed. and the change from 
rate and definite, slow- the outward thrust of the spoke in wheels to the 


) ly force their way first to public notice, then modern inward tension. Add to these the exqui- 
P through skepticism and doubt to an.acknowledg- site machinery which contributes to its snodern _ 

ment of utility. Fora few years the world ex- perfection, and the bicycle of to-day represents 

periments with the idea, now become practical, in itself an epitome of the world’s mechanical 


| which soon bursts into the full flower of useful- advancement. 

, ness, and civilization has gained a new means of America was not first in its appreciation of the 
progress. Who can tell for how many. years new vehicle. France probably originated it, and 

1] humanity walked be- 
fore the sledge was 
born? What interval 
of time elapsed before 
wheels were invented? 
It took from ‘the be- 
ginnings of history to 
the nineteenth century 
to supersede old Dob- 
bin with the locomo- 
tive, and from the in- 
vention of the first 
wheeled vehicle to 
1816 for mankind to 
discover that they 
could, by their own 
efforts, propel them- 
selves on whee ep 
From the Cee Nis 
and Drais}? ed with- 
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in England it soon became popular. The veloci- 
pede having failed for various reasons, an interval 
elapsed during which the high bicycle, known 
commonly as the ordinary, was invented. The 

. rubber tire made riding easier, and soon England 
had numerous wheelmen. 

Wheelmen, feeling the fraternity of common 
experiences, naturally selected by the expense 
of the new vehicle and by the necessity of ath- 
letic development and moral courage, felt the 
impulse of brotherhood and the necessity of 
mutual protection. From the clubs and small 
local unions to the Cyclists’ Touring Club of 
England was a natural step, taken on August 5th, 
1878, under the name of the Bicycle Touring 
Club. Emulation begat racing, and to govern 
this—to formulate rules and conduct racing 
meets —the Bicycle Union, now the National 
Cyclists’ Union, was organized. 

Some English wheels having been imported to 
the United States, scattered communities of 
eyclers were soon organized as bicycle clubs in 
those parts of the country where roads made 
“cycling most attractive ; and scattered here and 
there were the beginnings of that mighty host, 
then uncared for, unprotected, and unable to 
protect themseltves—the undisciplined army of 
the unattached. id 

C. Kirk Munroe, president of the New York 
Bicycle Club, desiring to bring together the 
wheelmen of the country for a parade, a banquet 


{ 
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and a royal good time, sent forth an invitation 
for a meeting of the wheelmen of America at 
Newport, on Decoration Day, which was really 
celebrated on May 3ist, 1880. The press, ever 
following in the wake of new industries, had 
given birth to the Bicycling World. Charles E. 
Pratt, of Boston, was editor, and in an editorial 
published March 20th he said: ‘‘ We wish to 
suggest now, for consideration in season, whether 
this proposed meet will not offer a suitable occa- 
sion for a meeting of delegates from all the clubs 
for the organization of a bicycle league, which 
may serve to protect and further the general 
common rights and interests of wheelmen 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
combine the best points of the Bicycle Union 
and the Bicycle Touring Club abroad.”’ 

On May ist Mr. Pratt issued an invitation, as 
president of the Boston Bicycle Club, to other 
clubs, asking them to send two delegates to 
Newport for the purpose of forming an American 
league of cyclists. Decide the matter as you 
choose between Munroe and Pratt, for history 
moves so fast in this world of ours that the 
cyclists of to-day belong to a later generation ; 
but the other ‘‘ League fathers’? (and there have 
been many of them) presented a silver pitcher 
to Charles KE. Pratt, which was properly in- 
scribed, and he was, as a later ‘‘ father’’ skepti- 
cally writes, dubbed ‘‘ Father of the League.”’ 

Samuel T. Clark, of Baltimore, attended the 
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meeting, and when the first section of the consti- 
tution had formally declared that ‘‘ this organi- 
zation shall be known as ,’ he sat on a 
table in the corner of the room, and, having had 
much experience in encountering the restrictive 
laws then governing the bicycle, kept carelessly 
writing with his pencil, 
“LA W—LAW,” on a 
piece of paper until it was 
practically covered. It was 
finally decided that each 
one should suggest a name, 


and quick as a flash 
“League of American 
Wheelmen’’ came _ into 


Mr. Clark’s mind, and 
when the hat was passed 
about for the suggestions 
his was included. Its ap- 
propriateness was imme- 
diately recognized, and 
you can therefore see that 
there should really have 
been three silver pitchers. 

The parade, for which 
permission had been se- 
cured from the city offi- 
cials, presented to their 
astonished eyes 151 wheel- 
o unprecedented 
men — 4 New port, awak- 
jing. + 
gather fo] 
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ened from the lethargy of winter, having donned 
her beautiful spring dress of green, thus wit- 
nessed the first gathering of the wheelmen of 
America; and as this little band of pioneers 
passed the Old Mill they may have felt that 
they were making history, but, like the Norse 
men of old, they were 
building for all time and 
better than they knew. 
From that meeting to 
January Ist, 1898, the 
membership has increased, 
first gradually, then more 
rapidly, and finally with 
leaps and bounds. The 
League of American Wheel- 
men to-day is a represen- 
tative body of 102,604 
members. It would not 
be interesting to foilow in 
detail the various vicissi- 
tudes of government, 
changes of constitution and 
by-laws, the history of fac- 
tions, elections and de- 
feats, which have all, how- 
ever, tended to the ad- 
vancement of the organiza- 
tion; but the vital ques- 
tions before us are: What 
is the League of American 
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Wheelmen, what are its pur- 
poses and ambitions, what * 
has it accomplished, and 
what is the future in store 
for it? 

The League of American 
Wheelmen is an organized 
body composed of wheel- 
men and wheelwomen over 
eighteen years of age, and 
covering the entire United 
States. Each State and Ter- 
ritory constitutes a division, 
and in one case—California 
—two divisions. <A divi- 
sion is self-governing, ex- 
cept that it must be in harmony with the 
general principles of the parent organization. 
Each division has a chief consul, a vice-consul, 
a secretary-treasurer and a board of officers, all 
of whom are elected annually by the members 
at large. The chief consul appoints committees 
for State work, covering highway improvements, 
rights and privileges and, in some States, local 
organization, press, racing, recruiting, etc. He 
also appoints local consuls for each town in 
his State, and these local consuls are usually 
representative wheelmen of their community, 
and act as the rallying point for all the wheel- 
men of their vicinity. They are the active 
ones in local political movements, and, as the 
friends of the tourist, are really encyclopedias 
of information and the embodiment of kindly 
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utility. They are the Good 
Samaritans of the League, 
and as such cannot, be too 
much honored. 

The board of officers has 
the power to elect delegates 
to the national assembly. 
These delegates are appoint- 
ed on the basis of one for 
each four hundred members, 
and the chief consul, vice- 
consul and secretary-treas- 
urer are members ex-officio 
of the national assembly. 

The national assembly is 
composed of the three offi- 
cers and the elected delegates from all the di- 
visions, and is held annually in February at a 
point selected by the national executive com- 
mittee. The national assembly is the supreme 
power of the League of American Wheelmen. 
All legislation is enacted by this body. Nearly 
four hundred delegates are members of the 
national assembly for the year 1898. 

The national officers are a president, two vice- 
presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. The 
president and the two vice-presidents constitute 
the executive committee, which is the supreme 
power when the national assembly is not in ses- 
sion, and it is under their control that the real 
management of the affairs of the League is 
lodged. The president appoints the national 
committees, which are: Membership, highway 
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improvement, racing board, transportation, rules 
and regulations, rights and privileges. The re- 
ports of these committees are rendered to the 

national assembly annually. 
It is therefore seen that the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen is based practically upon the 
form of government of the United States, except 
that, instead of having a Senate and a House, 
the Congress is composed of one body. Practi- 
cally the same methods of procedure are adhered 
to, and the principle of State rights is often as 
intricate as in the National Government. The 
gathering together of the delegates elected from 
the various States brings into organized relations 
every part of the country. The representation 
includes every town and hamlet. It is really 
the mouthpiece of all the wheelmen. It seems 
as though it was a natural selection of the bril- 
liant and able young men of 
the communities from which 
they come. It has been said 
that no more able or keenly 
active minds are gathered to- 
gether in this country. The 
annual elections are attended 
with scenes as dramatic, with 
party feeling as strong, and 
with evidences of as keen po- 
litical management as was 
ever apparent in a National 
convention. A gentleman who 
was for years private secretary 
to one of Tammany’s ablest 
Seaders said that in all his 
experience he never saw a 
more Keenly fought or intelli- 
gently ected political 
contese © nd that of the 

than 
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League of American Wheelmen at Albany in 
1897. A large percentage of the delegates are 
young lawyers whose ambitions have perhaps 
made them prominent in their own communities 
and tempted them to test their strength with 
equally brilliant minds from other parts of the 
country. The combination of the various States, 
the selfishness of some, the self-sacrifice of oth- 
ers, the earnest and patriotic enthusiasm of this 
division or that, mark a play of human passions 
which is interesting beyond ‘éxpression. 

The purpose of the League of American Wheel- 
men, primarily, is the protection of wheelmen in 
their rights as citizens. This was the underlying 
principle from the beginning of the organization, 
and, while equally active and aggressive to-day, 
it is still scarcely second to the desire of the 
League to improve the public highways. One 
of the great aims of the League 
of American Wheelmen has 
been, and is to-day, the mak- 
ing of bicycling an amateur 
sport—a_ gentleman’s sport. 
The result of its work is the 
fact, which is constantly grow- 
ing more apparent, that the 
new vehicle has taken its place 
on the high plane which it 
now holds. 

The League has no ambi- 
tions for political power ex- 
cept where legislation affects 
wheelmen. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is scarce- 
ly an oyéanization which is 
so well knit or which can- be 
so quickly brought together 
on a single question. The 
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president, by communication with the chief 
consul, and he in turn with the local consuls, 
could reach practically every town and hamlet 
in the United States within twenty-four hours ; 
and through these local consuls all the influ- 
ential men in every community could be 
brought together and confronted with the ques- 
tion at issue and called upon to act. The influ- 
ence of this admirable system has in one or two 
instances been felt by the National Government 
itself. In State governments the powerful pres- 
sure which the League of American Wheelmen 
can bring to bear upon the legislature has proved 
in many cases irresistible. In local affairs 
there is scarcely a board of aldermen, a city coun- 
cil, a mayor or a district attorney that has not 
been confronted by thoughtful, intelligent and 
courteous wheelmen on various questions, and 
learned by experience that they are sturdy in 
their adherence to principles and _ irresistible 
when right. 

The management of the sport of wheeling, 
though incidental, really makes perhaps the 
greatest display. This is the control of racing. 
The public is not aware of the fact that no 
racing man, no racing association and no bi- 
eycle track throughout this broad land of ours, 
can act without the sanction or permission of 
the League of American Wheelmen. The League 
requires gentlemanly conduct, honesty in racing, 
and from the racing tracks it demands that they 
shall pay the full value of the prizes advertised, 
that the track shall have an established length, 
that it shall treat each wheelman fairly, and 
that it shall conduct honest racing. It demands 
that women shall not race at all, and that men 
shall not race on Sunday. This applies equally 
to every wheelman, whether a member of the 
organization or not. It is this absolute contro! 
which the League holds over racing that has 
kept this branch of wheeling free from objec- 
tionable elements, and has prevented betting 
on the race track, bookmakers, and all the para- 
phernalia which usually accompanies profes- 
sional sports. The work of the Racing Board 
has resulted in incalculable good to wheeling, 
to the community, and is of immeasurable ad- 
vantage to the racing man. By its influence it 
protects him from unfair competition, pays him 
promptly what he has won, and disciplines him 
when necessary. 

The League has accomplished much. It has 
opened every highway, byway and parkway to 
the great whecling public. Riders of to-day 
scarcely realize the restrictions which were 
enacted by various communities against wheel- 
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men. Imagine being confronted with a sign at 
a township line stating that ‘‘ Bicycles shall not 


be ridden through this town- 
ship,’’? and finding it neces- 
sary to either go round the 
town or walk your wheel six 
miles through it. The wheel 
was looked upon as an out- 
lawed freak for a number of 
years, and wheelmen were 
treated with contempt and 
scorn. Drivers of vehicles 
forced them into the gutter 
and earned for themselves the 
really gentle epithet of ‘‘ road 
hog.’’ It was the theory of 
a political gathering which 
has discovered a renegrade, 
** Hit him again—he has no 
friends.”’ 

The League of American 
Wheelmen demonstrated the 
rights of wheelmen, and fight- 
ing from court to court, it 
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It was the League of American Wheelmen 
which made possible the establishment of the 


government Good Roads Bu- 
reau. This organization had 
spent over sixty thousand dol- 
lars for the cause of good roads 
when Congress took the mat- 
ter up, and established in the 
Department of Agriculture the 
Bureau of Road Inquiry, 
which has been of immense 
value to the community. Any- 
one who is at all familiar with 
highway improvement must 
be thoroughly conscious of 
the vast adyance which has 
taken place in the qualityof 
the roads during the past ten 
years. The agitation which 
the League of American 
Wheelmen has given to the 
subject is the primal and 
persistent cause... The Massa- 
chusetts Roads. Law is a nota- 


was finally decided in the highest to which it was ble example of the result of wheelmen’s efforts. 
taken that their contention was right, and the Nearly two million dollars has heen expended 


new vehicle became a legally accepted fact. 


by Massachusetts in State aid, and the enthu. 
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STERLING ELLIOTT. 

EX-PRESIDENT AND PROMINENT MEMBER OF THE L, A. We 
siasm of each community where a beautiful road 
has taken the place of an impassable highway 
is unbounded. New Jersey and Wisconsin are 
notable examples of the wonderful effect of the 
Good Roads agitation. The effort that has been 
made in this direction will have a distinct effect 
upon civilization, and it is to this organized body 
of wheelmen that the credit is due. 
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Within the last two years the League has 
demonstrated on,over a hundred thousand miles 
of railroad that the bicycle is entitled to the same 
privileges as other baggage. Their contention 


that it would be profitable to the railroads to 
carry the bicycle free, owing to the increased 
travel from wheelmen who desired to use the 
trains to find new touring grounds, was seriously 
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questioned by the railroads of the country. So the acknowledged high standing of the personne! 
doubtful were they that they organized to defeat of the organization. 

the efforts of the wheelmen in every direction. At the national assembly held in St. Louis in 
In spite of the most strenuous opposition the February, 1898, an additional development in 


wheelmen, by legislative enact- 
ment (it might be said by prac- 
tically unanimous legislative en- 
actment), first demonstrated their 
rights, and now it is currently ac- 
knowledged by the railroads of 
the country that the wheel under 
the new conditions is an immense 
source of revenue, many railroads 
going so far as to offer extraor- 
dinary and special inducements to 
wheelmen to visit the delightful 
portions of the country which they 
traverse. 

The League of American Wheel- 
men is a voluntary organization, 
and every member is a recruiting 
agent. Anyone desiring to join 
the League may lodge his ap- 
p¥ication with any member, and 
by securing the endorsement of 
two League members or three other 
reputable ejtjzens in any commun- 
ae he becomes eligible as an ap- 
bah Considerable discrimina 

: the election of 
meme, ysed ae fa ts f 
a this accounts for 
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the line of League work was unanimously ap- 
proved. Hitherto the benefits of membership 
in the League of American Wheelmen have been 
extended only to amateur wheelmen or wheel- 
women over eighteen years of age. It has been 
humorously asserted that the small percentage 
-of women in the organization is owing to this age 
‘qualification ; but be this as it may, the femi- 


“nine members of families having husbands or 


brothers members of the League of American 
Wheelmen have not joined as frequently as 
would seem desirable, in view of the benefits 
which might accrue. It was therefore decided 
to form what is known as the Junior League, 
composed of younger members of the family who 
desire the protection of the League, but who are 
not qualified by age to enter the main body. 
The Junior League will be called the Cadet 
Corps, and all the boys and girls will be eligible 
to it by paying to the State division in which 
they reside twenty-five cents perannum. League 
rights and privileges will be accorded to them in 
their various excursions, and when they reach 
the age of eighteen they will be admitted to the 
League without the payment of the initiation 
fee. ‘This wise extension of protection for so 
minimum a cost is destined to bring an enor- 
mous affiliation to the parent body, and will be 
an immense advantage and protection to the 
younger generation of wheelmen. 

The good roads work of the League is bringing 
to its aid many active organized bodies. The 
farmers, through various farm institutes and 
granges in every part of the Union, are taking up 
the subject of good roads, with a view to co- 
operating with the wheelmen in their efforts for 
State aid. That element among our people who 
believe in the building of good roads by the 
utilization of idle labor in the State prisons are 
also enthusiastic advocates of the good roads pol- 
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icy. One of the great benefits which will accrue 
to the farmer is the extension of the free delivery 
service of the United States mails. So far has 
this thought progressed that experimental tests 
are being made by the United States Government 
in forty-six rural districts where the people have 
been active in the good roads movement, with a 
view to demonstrating the utility of rural mail 
delivery. There are nearly three million miles 
of highways in the United States which should 
be improved, so it is apparent that this field of 
activity on the part of the League will not be 
worked out for some time to come. 

The future has in store for the League of 
American Wheelmen great possibilities. If, hav- 
ing accomplished everything for wheelmen’s 
rights, having attained their supremacy in the 
field of bicycle racing, and retained the respect 
in which the community now holds them, they 
devote themselves to good roads alone, the result 
will be a work of patriotic philanthropy which 
will be of incalculable value to the whole com- 
munity. Who realizes that it costs the farmer 
more to get his grain to the railroad station 
through the mud which stretches like an oozy 
slough of despond between himself and the sta- 
tion, than it does to take that grain to the mill, 
perhaps a thousand miles away? Who realizes 
fully what improved highways mean to the 
farmer, when they enable him to send his chil- 
dren properly to school? Who knows what in- 
creased exercise, fresh air and good health mean 
to the whole community when good roads have 
tempted wheelmen far into the country? The 
improvement of the public highways is a 
means to the practical advancement of civili- 
zation, and if it was for this alone, the League 
of American Wheelmen deserves the support, 
encouragement and co-operation of the entire 
community. 
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TO THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 
By REUBEN MOORE. 


Whene'’er I look upon thy mouth 

I there see dewy rosebuds ope, 
As when they sense the warm, sweet south. 
Whene’er I look upon thy mouth, 
Where roses never know a drouth, 

The world seems all aglow with hope. 
Whene’er I look upon thy mouth 

I there see dewy rosebuds ope. 


Wnhene’er I look into thy face 

Three flowers I see in one fair view ; 
Each emblem of angelic grace. 
Whene’er I look into thy face, 
As in a garden plot, I trace 

The sweetest flowers that ever grew. 
Whene’er I look into thy face 

Three flowers I see in one fair view. 


Whene’er I look into thine eyes 
I there see violets a-bloom, 
As deeply blue as April skies. 
When’er I look into thine eyes 
I see a soul without disguise, 
Whose every thought is sweet perfume- 
Whene’er I look into thine eyes 
I there see violets a-bloom. 


Whene’er I look upon thy cheek 

I there see lilies blossoming, 
As when the springtime sun they seek. 
Whene’er I look upon thy cheek 
Unto my heart the lilies meek 

A song of Faster softly sing. 
Whene'er I look upon thy cheek 

I there see lilies blossoming. 


In thy sweet face these flowers I see, 
The lily, rose and violet; 

Of all the flowers the sweetest three. 

In thy sweet face the flowers I see 

Of Faith and Hope and Charity ; 
Their tints are on our banner set. 

In thy sweet face these flowers I see, 
The lily, rose and violet. 
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By SEN -\TroR JAMES Il. KYLE, 


No oNE generation can boast of an ex traor- 
dlinary number of truly great men, the majority 
being compelled to content themselves With a 
passing notice; but the first half of the nine- 
teenth century must certainly have the credit of 
contributing a brilliant array of statesmen, They 
were largely sturdy pioneers, many of them well 
“equipped by the best scholastic training ; but 
most of them forged their careers from the rug- 
gedness of their 
surroundings. 


They were cra- 
died in poverty, 
schooled to hard- 
ship, and __ their 
splendid — equip- 
ment—the fruit of 
experience and 


conflict — enabled 
them to cross 
swords with the 
best diplomatists 
of the Old World. 
The heroes of the 


Revolution, who 
laid the founda- 
tions of govern- 


ment, were pass- 
ing from the stage, 
and new actors, 
new scenes and 
hew problems 
were presenting 
themselves. 


memory of millions of devoted citizens. 
passing this judgment there is no 
parage the corps of 


And in 
attempt to dis- 
gifted compatriots whose ser- 
vices to the country are equally as great and 
praiseworthy. The statesmen of the Revolution 
were great in that they were able to divest them- 
selves of the effete but accustomed forms of goy- 


ernment and draft a constitution 
true democratic principles. 


based upon 
The statesmen of 
Jackson’s period 
were greater in 
that they were 
able to apply this 
governmental or- 
ganization to the 
practical problems 
which forced 
themselves upon 
their attention. It 
Was one thing to 
declare a union of 


States, another 
thing to amal- 
gamate and_har- 


monize the colo- 
nies having self- 
interest and ac- 
customed to self- 
government. 
The first im- 
portant question 
which divided the 
statesmen at the 


Among the strik- 
ing public men of 
this 


beginning of the 


century arose 


from the interpre- 

period An- tation of the Con- 
drew Jackso n Save, SACRO: stitution as to 
stands pre-emi- FROM LONGACRE's ENGRAVING OF A PORTRAIT BY EARL, States’ r i g h t g. 
nent, commanding alike the 2 


homage of the 
American people and the attention of historians. 


Some have striven to belittle hin and to dis- 
count his influence in National affairs; but he 


remains to-day entrenched in the affections and 


* Previous Papers in this series of 
number ; “Andrew Jackson as a Milit 
son’s Time,” in the 
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February and Mare 


h numbers. 
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ary Commander,” 
‘Jackson as Statesman and Presid 


One class, called the Federalists, held 
government was paternal 
jects, and should provide 
cation but all internal 

canals and bridges 


that the 
in its relation to sub- 
not only publie edu- 
improvements — build 
»and found National institu- 
“© Andrew Jackson's Private T 


zife,” in the November 
in the Docember number ; 


- Military Heroes of Jack- 


ent ?—Parts I. and II., in the 
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tions. Adams outdid all his predecessors in this 
theory, and outlined in his third annual message 
a series of improvements which astounded even 
some of his paternal associates, and brought the 
malediction of his enemies upon his head. 

The Jeffersonians, on the other hand, held to 
the ‘‘limited government theory,’’ which is, 
in short, that the government should see merely 
that justice is maintained between citizens, per- 
mitting them to work out the problems of in- 
ternal improvement as best they can. This great 
question, I may say, is not yet disposed of, and 
still marks a dividing line between political par- 
ties. Socialism of to-day is the internal improve- 
ment theory run mad, but it forms the basic 
principle of the Populist party. The Democrats 
are individualists by a century of training, and 
while they may fraternize with their opponents 
for the time being, they can never amalgamate. 

Other great questions occupying the attention 
of statesmen of this period were the tariff, the 
United States Bank and the growth and exten- 
sion of slavery. Around the solution of these 
and auxiliary problems the great speeches of this 
period cluster. 

JOUN C. CALIOUN. 

No statesman in the South during this period 
was probably better equipped for public life, or 
received more public attention and criticism than 
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Calhoun, of South Carolina. Born in 1782, un- 
like Benton and Clay, he received a thorough 
collegiate training, graduating from Yale College 
at the age of twenty-two with honors. His pub- 
lic career began almost at once, entering Congress 
in 1811, and continued almost uninterruptedly 
till 1850. He was brilliant and versatile, gifted 
with stinging sarcasm, eloquent, and a sound 
logician. All his life was spent in turmoil and 
venomous discussion with his political associates, 
and it was frequently his lot to champion & Pes 
ing cause. .A Scotch-Irishman, he met in 4 oF 
drew Jackson a foeman worthy of his steel, ane 
between these two there was a life-long suena 
Various estimates have been placed UPO” ee 
character of Calhoun. Webster spoke of re <e 
‘a man of undoubted. genius and cnr Her 
talent ; he had the basis—the indispensable Pap 
of all high character, and that was unspottled f 
tegrity, unimpeachable honor and intces ; 
he had aspirations they were high, honorable ae 
noble.?? Everett ranked him above Clay 4! " 
Webster, while Clay spoke in the highest term? 
~ Calhoun, in turn, held) an exalte¢ 


of him. bed 


opinion of Webster, leaving almost his death- ee 
to listen to one of Webster's last great speeche *, 

It is too much to expect that a man of erae"ee 
positive force would pass through life without 
encountering unfriendly criticism, and all cancdi- 
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dates for the Presidency probably are open to 
the charge of concealing opinions or changing 
front upon public questions ; but Calhoun stands 
to-day in the light of history a very much over- 
rated man as regards his integrity of purpose 
and adherence to political principles. He was 
an early expounder of the doctrine of protection, 
and only yielded when he found South Carolina 
was being worsted by New England. He advo- 
cated slavery because it benefited the South. As 
late as 1830 he wasa strong opponent of the 
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United States Bank ; but in Jackson’s memorable 
contest he changed front and advocated the re- 
chartering of the institution for twelve years. In 
his correspondence and personal representations 
he exhibited open and avowed friendship for 
Jackson, who believed him to be an honorable 
man till 1829. The President went so far, at the 
solicitation of Calhoun and his friends, as to give 
them one-half the Cabinet appointments. And 
yet Jackson subsequently discovered, and Cal- 
houn admitted, that as carly as 1817, when Sec- 
retary of War, he had advised the arrest of 
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Jackson for his conduct in the Seminole cam- 
paign, and was always thereafter secretly his 
enemy. He stands to-day charged with duplicity 
—the most heinous sin in the political deco- 
logue. Calhoun was successively member of 
Congress, Secretary of War, Vice-President, Sen- 
ator and Secretary of State. His career is par- 
ticularly remarkable, however, for his nullification 
and pro-slavery utterances ; and had it not been 
for the iron will of Andrew Jackson, the cele- 
brated ‘‘Ordinances’’ of South Carolina, pro- 
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mulgated to go into effect February Ist, 1833, 
nullifying the acts of Congress and dissolving 
the Union, would have been enforced. Calhoun 
wisely succumbed when it was whispered that 
Jackson would arrest the prime movers on the 
charge of treason.  Nullification was disposed 
of, but the doctrine of States’ rights as ex- 
pounded by Calhoun bore its fruits in civil 
war. 

In his personal life, Calhoun was above re- 
proach, and his memory is universally revered 
throughout the South. 
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GENERAL CALL. 
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MAJult LIVINGSTON 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
FROM AN ENGRAVING BY J W. STEEL AFTER A DRAWING BY 8S. SEYMOUR, NOW OWNED BY W. H. WHITCOMB, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

‘If the nation were called upon to-day to name 
the purest and highest representative of the pub- 
lic men of this period, thousands would probably 
point to President Adams. And yet he received 
little praise and much condemnation during his 
lifetime. His father was a self-made man, but 
his public services enabled him to give the best 
advantages to the son. 
training in Harvard College, a long’ residence 
abroad rendered him an accomplished linguist 


Added to a collegiate 


and diplomatist, and especially equipped him 
for the mission to Russia and the Court of St. 
James—positions which he filled with excep- 
tional ability. His career in the Senate, begin- 


ning in 1803, was a disappointment to himself. 


and his associates. Besides the unpopularity 
occasioned by his being a President’s son, he 
possessed little tact, was overbearing, not con- 
ciliatory, and accomplished little in the way of 
legislation. He resigned his seat, saying he was 
‘‘not a man to stay where he was not wanted.”’ 
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His service as Minister to Russia and the Court 
of St. James much endeared him to his country- 
men. By his popularity Russia was indueed to 
act as mediator in the war then waging between 
England and the United States, and Adams was 
able by the treaty of Ghent to effect peace. He 
returned in 1817 to become Secretary of State to 
James Monroe, and was virtuaily the father of 
the so-called ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,’’? now become 
so popular. He defended Jackson in his Florida 
difficulties, and generally won friends, so that in 
the memorable contest for the Presidency in 1824 
he received a goodly number of electoral votes. 
Jackson not having a majority of all, Clay threw 
his strength to Adams in the House contest, thus 
causing his election. Adams, though nominally 
a Federalist, had early cut loose from the party 
and pursued an independent course, the cause, 
no doubt, of his early unpopularity. But though 
he had many Southern sympathizers, Jackson 
and his followers could not be dissuaded from 
believing that Adams had made a corrupt bar- 
gain by which, in return for votes, Clay was to 
be made Secretary of State. Clay repudiated 
this charge, and Adams, in later years, said: 
“¢ Prejudice and passion had charged Mr. Clay 
with obtaining office by bargain and corruption. 
Before you, my fellow-citizens, in the presence 
of our country and Heaven, I denounce the 
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charge as wholly unfounded.’’ The feeling, 
however, ran high, and his administration meas- 
ures were strongly opposed in consequence, 
while Jackson and his friends-so organized, with 
the aid of Van Buren, as to defeat his re-election. 

After his distinguished career as Foreign Am- 
bassador, Senator and President, his constitu- 
ency, quite an unusual thing, elected him to the 
House, where he did magnificent service for 
sixteen years, falling in harness on the floor of 
the House in 1848. His popularity grew with 
age, and his last years were his best. Very 
early Adams uttered this sentiment : ‘‘ Slavery 
is the great foul stain upon the great North 
American nation, and it is a contemplation 
worthy of the most exalted soul whether its to- 
tal abolition is or is not practicable.’? During 
his House service he was the ‘old man elo- 
quent,’’ the leader of his party and an indefati- 
gable fighter against the extension of slavery. 
His prophetic utterances as to the President’s 
rights in case of war were the foundation of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. He was gen- 
erously endowed by nature with high talents, 
which, coupled with a polished education and 
a conscientious devotion to his fellow men and 
his Creator, elevated him to the highest plane of 
statesmanship. It is now generally admitted 
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that his position upon debatable questions was 
correct, and he is admired for his courage of 
conviction. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Anything written now of Webster must seem 
commonplace, and yet no phase of public dis- 
cussion from 1820 to 1850 can be considered 
without confronting this political hero, who was 
born 1782 and died 1852. From a poor boy, 
the son of a New Hampshire farmer, struggling 
for and winning an education, to the powerful 
debater in the halls of Congress, his life is of 
profound interest to-day, and has long been the 
inspiration of ambitious young men. What 
sturdy youth standing upon the rostrum and pro- 
nouncing one of Webster’s ponderous speeches 
has not felt power and statesmanship tingle in 
his veins! The history of the Jackson period is 
interwoven with this great Federalist leader, 
who appears first upon the scene as a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1824, and with 
John Randolph was one of the tellers in the fa- 
mous House contest by which Jackson was de- 
feated for the Presidency. Lowndis said of him 
at this time: ‘‘ The South has not his superior, 
nor the North his equal.’’? Webster was pos- 
sessed of a fine personality and address, which, 
added to his thorough scholastic training, and 
his profound legal ability, fitted him for a sphere 


19 3-2 


i proposition, in 1850, subjected him 


of power and influence which he filled with un- 
exampled brilliancy during thirty years. He 
served his State eight years in the House, about 
eighteen years in the Senate, and was twicé 
Secretary. of State. Being a strong Federalist, 
we do not expect to find him the champion of 
the Jackson Administration, and yet the greatest 


| speech of his life, delivered in 1880, in reply to 


Hayne,-of South Carolina, upon the right of nul- 


j lification, has contributed largely to make this 


decade illustrious and probably struck the fatal 
blow to this pernicious doctrine. 

. Though with other Federalists opposed to the 
re-chartering of the United States Bank in 1816, 
he became its champion in 1833, when Jackson 
proposed to remove the Government deposits, 
and with Calhoun vigorously supported Clay’s 
resolutions condemning Jackson. Three years 
later, he did all in his power to defeat Benton’s 
resolution to expunge these resolutions from the 
records. His position upon Clay’s compromise 
to bitter 
criticism from those who had been his life-long 
friends. Emerson says of him, ‘‘ He became to 
mea type of decay. To gain his ambition he 
gave ease, pleasure, happiness, wealth, and then 
added honor and truth. He had a wonderful 
intellect, but of what importance is that when 
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first patriot and man, Daniel Webster, it would 
do for Republican government more than any 
event which has taken place in the history of the 
world. These are my sentiments—democracy or 
no democracy.’’ As an orator Webster has few 
equals. Others were more eloquent, but Web- 
ster always spoke from a well-stored mind and 
after the most careful arrangement of his 
thoughts. His reply to Hayne is his master- 
piece. Some one remarked that after that he 
ought to die and rest his fame on this speech. 
Hayne himself replied that a man who could 
make such a speech as that ought never to die. 
HENRY CLAY. 

Clay was the son of a Baptist clergyman, and 
was born in Virginia, 1777. Unlike Webster, 
young Clay received little schooling except that 
obtained in a clerk of the court’s office. His 
parents having moved to the wilds of Kentucky, 
Clay, with but little legal knowledge, began the 
practice of law at Lexington in 1792. He was 
soon noted for his eloquence, and rose to emi- 
nence as a criminal lawyer. In 1806 he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate, and for 
twenty-five years divided honors with Webster 
as the leader for the Federalists or Whig party. 

HENRY CLAY. Both were the idols of their constituents, and 
the rest of man is gone? He was oblivious of during forensic contests it was difficult to deter- 
consequences, and consequently oblivious.’’ But 
it is believed that Webster was inspired only by 
his desire to reconcile the North and South and 
preserve the Union. In September, 1850, he 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘ Long before General Taylor’s 
death I made up my mind to risk myself on a 
proposition for a general pacification. I at- 
tempted to sound two New England men, but 
found them afraid. I then resolved to push my 
skiff from the shore alone, considering that in 
such a case if T should be foundered there would 
be but one life lost.’’ That the settlement of 
the slavery question by war was delayed for a 
decade many will admit; and probably in this 
time the nation became better equipped to meet 
the impending crisis. 

In his last years Webster forgot the asperities 
of politics, and many of his warmest friends 
were Democrats who had bitterly opposed him. 
When Franklin Pierce was notified of his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, he remarked : ‘‘ Well, 
all I can say is, and I say it in sincerity, if the 
people of the United States were to repudiate 
caucuses, conventions, politicians and tricksters, 
and rise in the glory of their strength and might 
without waiting for any conventions to designate 
a candidate, but bent on placing in the Presj- 
dential chair the first citizen and statesman, the JOHN TYLER. : 
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mine upon which brow the wreath of popular 
favor would rest. They were rival aspirants for 
all positions, even to Presidential honors, and 
though showing mutual respect, neither one 
liked the other. Clay was less magnanimous 
than Webster, even going so far—three weeks 
before his death—as to advise delegates to the 
Baltimore convention not to vote for Webster, 
knowing, as he did, that Webster had taken the 
stump for him in 1844. Upon all fundamental 
issues of the party, however, they are found to- 
gether, though Clay was often the originator of 
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the stirring propositions brought before Con- 
gress. 

It goes without saying that Jackson and Clay 
would not get on well together. Clay had not 
supported Jackson in his Florida campaign, and 
a coldness arose in consequence, which, though 
patched up when Jackson came to the Senate in 
1823, broke out anew after the Presidential con- 
test in which Clay turned his strength to Adams. 
From this time till Jackson’s death, in 1845, 
charges of barter and sale were frequently made, 
and the harshest epitheis of the language were 
employed. It is but just to Clay to state that 
these charges were repudiated and refuted by 

himself and President Adams, and it is more 
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than probable that Jackson was blinded by 
hatred and the disappointment of defeat. But, 
nevertheless, this quarrel made Jackson’s entire 
Administration one of constant turmoil. Clay 
forced the fight in 1832 upon the re-chartering 
of the United States Bank, declaring if Jackson 
vetoed the bill he would lose the support of 
Pennsylvania, and if he did not the South would 
be against him. Jackson met the issue, vetoed 
the bill, and the gauntlet was down for the bit- 
terest campaign this country has ever witnessed, 
Clay and Jackson being the respective nominees 
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of their parties, and the re-chartering of the 
bank the slogan. Clay was defeated, but this 
was the signal for fulminating caustic resolutions 
which occupied the Senate for many months, and 
created the bitterest feeling between Congress 
and the Executive. 

The celebrated Compromise of 1850, with which 
Clay’s name is associated, related to the extension 
of slavery to the new Territories. After exhaustive 
debate this was passed ; the South was accorded 
favors as regards the fugitive slave law, and Cali- 
fornia came in as a free State. From the stand- 
point of to-day this compromise, or any compro- 
mise, may appear wrong, and it was so regarded 
by scores of patriots in those days; but there is 
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no doubt that Clay, by his tariff compromise in 
1833, pacified the nullification sentiment of 
South Carolina, and, by the compromise of 1850, 
prevented secession. 

Biographers differ widely in their judgment of 
Clay both as to character and statesmanship. 
That he was hot-blooded, jealous, proud-spirited 
and vindictive there can be no doubt; but, like 
Jackson, he improved with age, and his last 
years found him a consistent church communi- 
cant. In debate he held a clear grasp of his 
ideas, but carried his audience by the fire of his 
eloquence, not by logic. Webster remarked that 
he had a smattering of law with perseverance, 
eloquence and boldness. ‘‘ He was a statesman, 
a politician, an orator, but no reasoner.’’ His 
political aims were good. Clay remarked of him- 
self: ‘‘If any one desires to know the leading 
and paramount object of my life, the preserva- 
tion of the Union will give him the key.”’ 


THOMAS H. BENTON, 

On entering Statuary Hall, in the National 
Capitol, one is struck by the commanding fig- 
ures of two stalwart men—Benton of Missouri 
and Cass of Michigan. They are rugged charac- 
ters—striking products of the pioneer age of 
American history. Benton was born in North 
Carolina, on March 14th, 1782. His father died 
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early in life, and upon young Benton devolv- 
ed much of the parental responsibility. Never- 
theless he found time for attendance upon 
country schools, and took a partial course 
in the University of North Carolina. His moth- 
er moved with the family to a large tract of 
land south of Nashville, Tennessee, where 

Benton grew up, studied law, and, under Jack- 

son’s direction, was admitted to the bar in 

1810. He was aide-de-camp to General Jackson 

in the military operations of 1812, and the 

following year was colonet of a regiment. Dur- 
ing this period a very strong friendship sprang 
up between Jackson and Benton, which was 
only broken by an ugly quarrel between the 
former and Jesse Benton. Removing to Mis- 
souri in 1815, he actively engaged in -politics, 
publishing a rabid paper, and settling dis- 
putes by frequent resort to the code. His 
popularity, however, increased as his remark- 
able powers became known, and he was hon- 
ored by a seat in the United States Senate in 

1820—a position which he adorned with honor 

and ability for thirty years. During his event- 

ful term Benton was the outspoken friend of 

Jackson. He was a bold man, and never cringed 
in debate. His bitter contests with Clay upon the 
bank question form some of the most bristling 
pages of the Senatorial Record. Clay was deter- 
mined to force Jackson to ignominious defeat. 
Benton was as determined that his chief should 
crush the money power; and, had it not been 
for this heroic defender, the struggles of this pe- 
riod might have turned differently, and Jack- 
son’s Administration gone down in failure. The 
contest was not ended till Benton won his cele- 
brated victory over Clay, Calhoun and Webster 
in having Clay’s resolution condemnatory of 
Jackson expunged from the records in 1837. 
This conflict was only equaled by by his splen- 
did defense of the Union and his unanswerable 
logic against Calhoun’s nullification manifesto. 
‘*Our Federal Union: It Must be Preserved !”’ 
was the toast, and responded to by Jackson for 
the nation. These two heroes stood side by side 
in this critical period, and a grateful people hold 
them in lasting esteem. Calhoun never forgave 
Benton, but transferred the fight to Missouri in 
the extension-of-slavery contest, and defeated 
him for the Senate in 1850. 

Benton, though a Democrat, was with Jack- 
son in advocating international improvements, 
and was the real author of our beneficent home- 
stead laws. He later addressed himself to the 
financial question, advocating the use of gold 
and silver as money ; and his comprehensive 
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speeches upon this subject are among the ablest 
contributions to financial literature. 

Benton made a great mistake, however, in op- 
posing President Polk in the Oregon boundary 
dispute, as through his efforts Polk was induced 
to compromise and accept the 49° parallel, in- 
stead of 54° 40’ as the dividing line between 
the United States and Great Britain. If the 
President’s policy had prevailed we should now 
have an unbroken shore line to Alaska, and our 
present problems would be much simplified. 
Benton opposed Clay’s famous measure as to the 
extension of slavery, and came near defeating it, 
though representing a slave State. 

These strong men were strong in their friend- 
ships and strong in their animosities. Benton 
and Webster passed each other for years without 
speaking, but under the mollifying influence of 
age they became friends. Webster was the me- 


dium of restoring friendship between Benton and 


his old antagonist, Col. Wilson, of St. Louis ; 
but was utterly unable to bring about a reconcili- 
ation with Calhoun, Benton holding that ‘‘re- 
conciliation with such a man was a different 
matter.” Benton was a remarkable personality, 
and an exalted type of the pure American states- 
man. 
LEWIS CASS. 
This strong character was born in 1782, 

amongst the granite hills of New Hampshire, 
which strikingly typify his attitude during the 
stirring scenes of an eventful life. He lived to 
see the slavery question settled and the Union 
preserved, dying in 1866. His parents were 
poor, and Cass educated himself, taught school, 
and, upon the removal of his parents to South- 
ern Ohio, he studied law with Governor Meigs, 
and at once took rank with the foremost of his 
profession. Jefferson recognized his high legal 
abilities, and gave him his first government 
appointment—that of United States Marshal. 
Like Jackson and Benton, he was a born fighter, 
and rose to distinction defending the nation’s 
border’s in the war of 1812. Peace being con- 
cluded, General Cass was appointed Governor of 
Michigan, then comprising the whole West-—a 
position which he filled with honor for nineteen 
years, being looked upon by all parties as the 
friend of the pioneer. He was Territorial or- 
Banizer, Jgw-maker, treaty-maker and Governor, 
all combined, and to his sterling qualities and 
Jaborign ‘fe the whole Northwest is indebted: 
Feo, 6 # f his triumphs Jackson called 
On pig scene of his triumphs Jackson calle¢ 
hit 4 thl retary of War in 1831—an appoint- 
e gee flected great credit both upon Cass 
af Fe 
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and the Administration. During the stormy dis- 
cussion of nullification, when Jackson threatened 
to’ hang every nullifier for treason in case the 
South persisted, he found Cass ready to defend 
him with the strong arm of the Government. He 
was a man of sturdy convictions and unques- 
tioned good judgment, and, like many other true 
Democrats, was not prepared to agree with Jack- 
son upon the question of removing deposits from 
the United States Bank. In this crisis he offered 
to resign if his presence should embarrass the 
President. Jackson, however, with perfect frank- 
ness and without an attempt to secure approval 
of: the bank proposition urged him to continue 
as his adviser. 

Appointed later as Minister to France, he ex- 
hibited the same force of character in settling 
disagreements growing out of the French spoila- 
tion claims, and won renown in combatting the 
quintuple treaty, by which England proposed to 
search vessels upon the high seas. Returning 
in 1842, he was honored by his State by an elec- 
tion to the United States Senate. He resigned 
in 1848 to become a candidate for the Presidency, 
but upon his defeat was re-elected to fill his un- 
expired term, and in 1851 was elected for a 
second term. 

Cass had stood with Benton in the great nulli- 
fication discussion, but on the compromise prop- 
ositions he supported Clay, hoping, as did many 
others, to settle the slavery disputes. 

At seventy years of age, though with mental 
sight undimmed, he was chosen by Buchanan as 
Secretary of State. In this position he was 
called upon to defend the old Jacksonian princi- 
ples by opposing secession. He condemned the 
President’s message, which declared that there 
was no constitutional power to coerce a State ; 
and when support was refused by the Executive 
to Major Anderson, in charge of Fort Sumter, 
the old hero promptly resigned. This event 
closed the public career of this great man. He 
was truly the defender of the Union—a man of 
remarkable ability, incorruptible, and as pure in 
morals as rugged in physical constitution. 

Sketches of this kind are necessarily brief, 
and mention of many worthy patriots must be 
omitted, but these are the striking figures in 
the drama of this period, who crossed the path 
of Andrew Jackson as friend or foe. To them 
we are indebted largely for the demonstration of 
the problems of self-government and for the 
blessing of liberty we now enjoy. No more bril- 
liant names adorn the pages of the world’s his- 
tory. 


THE COASTGUARD OF ENGLAND. 


Reavers of this magazine will no doubt re- 
member an article on the Revenue Cutter Service 
of the United States, which appeared a few 
months ago. Let us now take a look at this 
service as it is in England, where it is called the 
“* Coastguard.”’ 

The Coastguard, formerly known as the Pre- 
ventive Service or Revenue Coastguard, has ex- 
isted ever since customs duties were ake on 
certain commodities imported into England, 
such as, for example, brandy, lace, tea, hol- 
lands, silks, etc., and was formed and main- 
tained to prevent smuggling —i. ¢., to guard 
against un-customed and prohibited goods heing 
landed on the coasts. 

In the early part of the present century the 
‘good old times’’ of smuggling were in full 
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swing, and fierce encounters were constantly 
taking place between the ‘‘Smuggler Bills’’ and 
“‘Exciseman Gills’’ of the period. 
~ In those lawless times the system of preven- 
tion was very inadequate, and the few Custom 
House officers scattered about, assisted by an 
occasional cruiser, were quite unable to cope 
with the large and organized gangs—sometimes 
numbering several hundreds — of daring and 
reckless men engaged in the contraband trade. 
At this period nearly everyone on the coast 
dabbled a bit in smuggling, from the small 
tradesman to the country gentleman, and even 
the magistrates were in league with the smug- 
glers—so much so that, when the prisoner 
brought before them was actually taken flagrante 
delicto, it was often impossible for the revenue 
officers to obtain a conviction. Cargoes were 


frequently ‘‘run’’? worth many thousands of 
pounds, and, owing to the magnitude of the 
smugglers’ operations, an immense amount of 
hard and harassing work devolved upon the Rev- 
enue Coastguard. The duties of the latter were 
especially heavy on the southeastern shores, par- 
ticularly Kent, owing to the contiguity of the 
French and Dutch ports.. The coast between 
Newhaven, Dungeness and the North Foreland 
was the chief theatre of operations, and more smug- 
gling probably took place here in a month than 
in the rest of the kingdom in a year. Numerous 
traces of the smuggling times are still to be found 
in this neighborhood—in some of the old towns 
with their narrow, crooked streets of tumbledown 
houses, which, in many cases, communicate with 


‘each other by passages, and are undermined with 


large and capacious cel- 
lars; also in the nu- 
merous caves in the 
chalk cliffs doubtless ° 
used as ‘‘ hides’’—i. ¢., 
secret receptacles in 
which contraband 
goods were concealed. 
The following gives 
an idea of the modus 
operandi when‘ arun”’ 
was about to be made : 
For some time be- 
fore the attempt the 
smugglers would make 
every preparation by 
circulating instructions 
amongst each other, trying to throw the pre- 
ventive men off the scent, and passing the word 
along for the men to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to concentrate, well mounted and well 
armed, on a certain spot. The night having 
been selected, preferably a very dark one with a 
fair wind, the smugglers ashore would signal to 
those afloat, who, having been thereby informed 
that the coast was clear, proceeded to land the 
cargo in boats. As the boats touched the shore 
those who were waiting waded in, lifting out the 
tubs of spirit and bales of silk, lace, ete., passing 
them along rapidly from hand to hand. When 
the boats were emptied they returned to the ship, 
and went to and fro till all the cargo was landed. 
Each man then slung a couple of kegs or bales 
across his horse’s neck, and made off for the in- 
terior, and, if they had luck, everything was 
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safely stowed away in the different 
‘‘hides”’ before daylight. 

Rye Bay was a very favorite place 
for a ‘‘run”’ as well as Romney 
Marsh, owing to its low, sandy flats, 
where easy landings could be effect- 
ed, and the hilly and broken ground 
at the back, which afforded excep- 
tional facilities for the concealment 
of contraband goods. On the ex- 
treme eastern edge of the Marsh is 
the old Cinque Port of Hythe. In 
the High Street there is still to be 
seen a curious old house formerly 
used by the smugglers. In the top 
story is a window from which sig- 
nals have been flashed on many a 
dark night by the smugglers to their 
confederates at sea when they were 
trying to land their goods and elude 
the vigilance of the Revenue Coast- 
guard. , 

There was a Comptroller of Coast- 
guard in 1816. In that year there 
were twelve cruisers for excise serv- 
ice and forty for sevice in the customs, mostly 
commanded by lieutenants in the Royal Navy. 
These cruisers were armed with from four to 
sixteen guns. In 1822 there were only eighteen 
for both services. In 1831 they were increased 
to forty-two. 

In 1829 the Honorable the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Customs were pleased to approve 
of a series of ‘‘ General Instructions for the Of- 
ficers and other persons employed, and to be 
employed, in the 
Revenue Coast- |» 7 $ 
guard of the ; He 
United Kingdom, | i 

a 


compiled by Wil- 
: . . 


bia \" 


+ oes es Beas i: ¥ 
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COASTGUARD ASSISTING STRANDED STEAMER, 


liam Bowles, Esq., Captain R. N., 
and Comptroller-General of the 
Revenue Coastguard in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland,’’ and signed by him at the 
Coastguard Office, Custom House, 
London, July 5th, of that year. 
From that date ‘‘ these are consid- 
ered as superseding all former 
Printed Instructions which may 
have been issued from this Office.”’ 
We find that ‘‘ All officers and per- 
sons employed in the Coastguard 
are to bear in mind that the sole 
object of their appointment is the 
Protection of the Revenue, and that 
their utmost endeavors are, there- 
fore, to be used to prevent the 
landing of un-customed goods, and 
to seize all persons, vessels, boats, 
cattle and carriages in any way 
employed in smuggling, and all 
goods liable to be forfeited by law.’’ 

‘‘Hvery person in the Coast- 
guard is to consider it his first and 
most important object to secure the person of the 
smuggler.’ 

‘A cordial and active co-operation is strictly 
enjoined with the different branches of the serv- 
ice, as well as with every other description of 
force employed for the protection and security of 
the Revenue.”’ 

It was the duty of the Coastguard to search all 
suspicious vessels and boats coming within the 
limits of their stations, to seize prohibited goods, 
and to watch outward - bound 
vessels and seize goods re- 
landed, ete. , 

In those days it was a com- 
mon practice for vessels return- 
ing from a yoyage with coal, 
ete., to any foreign port, to put 
contraband goods on their re- 
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turn into light vessels from London, or on the 
coast ; but chiefly into cobbles or fishing-boats 
at sea. It was also a frequent habit for col- 
liers proceeding to and from the west coast 
of England, etc., to call at some port on the 
continent for contraband goods, which they con- 
cealed in their cargoes or ballast. 

For the mounted guard—now done away with 
—no person was eligible for admission unless 
above twenty and under thirty years of age. 
The mounted guard was considered as the move- 
able force of the district. They were under the 
immediate command of the chief officer of the 
station to which they were attached, or any other 
officer with whom they might be at the time act- 
ing on public service. They must undoubtedly 
have had some remarkable cattle in those times, 
as the instructions say, ‘‘They (the mounted 
guard) are to. be provided with a horse capable 
of performing any duty which may be required.’’ 

The ‘‘ Navy List’’ for 1831 is the first which 
gives a list of Coastguards. The chief officers in 
that year were all lieutenants; now they are 
selected from the ranks. In 1841 lieutenants 
and mates were chief officers, and in 1849 lieu- 
tenants, masters, second masters, and a few re- 
tired officers joined. In 1854 an Act was passed 
compelling all men under the Customs to serve 
in the Navy, also all seafaring men in the sery- 
ice of departments of the state to serve afloat if 
called out. Up to 1856 the Coastguard was 
under the Customs for preventive service ; but 
on July 29th in that year an Act was passed for 
the beter defense of the coasts of the realm and 
the more ready manning of the Navy in case of war 
or sudden emergency, as well as for the protection 
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of Her Majesty’s revenue, and 
it was taken over by the Ad- 
miralty. At the present day 
the Coastguard is really the first 
reserve for the Navy, and in 
case of war would be drawn 
upon to fill up the gaps in the 
service caused by casualties, 
sickness, etc. 

With the advance of the Free 
Trade movement, the duty on 
lace, silks, etc., has been re- 
duced to a mere nominal sum, 
and now the only articles that 
are worth smuggling are tobacco 
and spirits. 

Owing to the decline of smug- 
gling, there has been a corres- 
ponding reduction in the va- 
rious Coastguard stations, and 
so great are the changes which have from time to 
time taken place that it would almost seem that 
the very raison d’étre of the Coastguard Service 
has changed also, for, instead of its ‘‘ sole object”’ 
being the protection of the revenue, it now has 
other and varied duties to perform. The enor- 
mous development of the shipping industry ne- 
cessitates an increased amount of vigilance all 
along the shores, so that in cases of collision or 
other disaster help may soon be at hand. 

The Coastguard are a fine body of men, well 
disciplined, of fine physique, and, generally 
speaking, in the prime of life. As before stated, 
they form the backbone of the service afloat, and, 
in case of war, would take up their duties as 
petty officers, etc., and form the leavening mass 
required in newly commissioned ships manned 
by naval reserves, volunteers, etc. Their method 
of entry, too, is now different. 

Let us, for instance, take the case of one of 
these men. He enters the Royal Navy, say, as 
a lad at sixteen, and, after medical examination 
and production of certificate of good character, 
he is passed into one of the training-ships. After 
about eighteen months he is sent to sea as a first- 
class boy, and, on arriving at the age of eighteen, 
he is rated ‘‘ordinary seaman,’’ his pay being 
1s. 3d. per diem and rations. If he is a smart 
lad, and has taken pains with his work in the 
training-ship, he passes at eighteen for an A.B. 
From that time many rates are open to him, 
such as T.M. (trained man), 8. G. (seaman 
gunner). 

After eight years’ continuous very good char- 
acter he is eligible for Coastguard, and then, no 
matter what his rating afloat—even though he 
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be a chief petty officer—if he enters the Coast- 
guard he begins afresh at the bottom of the lad- 
der as a boatman. He has to serve generally 
about five to seven years in this rating at 3s. 4d. 
per diem, if wearing two good-conduct badges, 
which is generally the case. 

The Coastguard patrol the coasts day and 
night, keeping a constant watch on all craft pass- 
ing their beats. A chain of coastguard stations 
exists all along the coasts, with one or two trifling 
exceptions. ‘These act the part of eyes which re- 
ceive and convey impressions to the retina com- 
mon to all, viz.: the Admiralty in London. 
They partly, and in some cases wholly, man life- 
boats, have charge of and work the life-saving 
rocket apparatus, assisted by volunteers, fisher- 
men, ete. 

The Coastguard must be always on the alert. 
If a ship signals that she is in want of assistance, 
at once they launch the station galley (always in 
readiness) to render all possible aid, unless the 
state of the weather necessitates the lifeboat be- 
ing called into requisition, when the same gal- 
lant hearts and hands are ready—always ready ! 
The daily routine at the Coastguard station 
varies very little. Each Coastguardsman is ap- 
pointed either a day watchman or a night patrol 
during every twenty-four hours; at times both 
of these duties fall to his lot. The average num- 
ber of hours a night patrol is on guard at one 
time is six. Conferences are held 


twice a night with flank stations ; 3 


thus a chain of meetings is kept up 
round the coast during the night. 
These meetings are made in all 
weathers, so that it is almost impos- 
sible for the Coastguard to miss any 
signals that may be made by vessels 
in distress and requiring assistance. 
The coast being 
patrolled in this 
way is, ofcourse, 
a preventive of 
smuggling. 

All Coast- 
guard _ stations 
are cleaned up 
for inspection 
every morning 
‘vy the crew not 

on the look-out. 
Merward the 
crew muster in 
the watch-room. 

9 eA during 

the wee hey 
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are drilled at rifle, cutlass and pistol exercise, and 
an the other days in all systems of signaling. In 
the evening the crew muster again in the watch- 
room, the night patrols are sent out on duty, and 
the remainder are exercised in flashing signals. 
There is a drill afloat and naval maneuvers an- 
nually, and all Coastguards are expected to be 
ready for service at a moment’s notice. The 
order ‘‘ Mobilize’? would be sufficient to send 
them afloat, when they would take up the rat- 
ings previously held by them before joining the 
service. 

Every district has a gunboat and a cruising- 
cutter attached ; the cutters are chiefly employed 
on the southeastern coast in preventing the 
French fishing-boats from fishing within the 
three-mile limit. No foreign fishing-boats are 
allowed to ply their trade within three miles of 
English shores, and the same law holds good 
with regard to the other side. As the English 
side abounds in fish and that of the French does 
not, the temptation to the latter to go over and 
poach on English preserves is too great to be re- 
sisted, and, consequently, French boats are fre- 
quently captured and brought in, when the 
captains are brought up before the magistrates 
and in most cases fined. As the large French 
chasse-marées carry eighteen to twenty-four hands, 
the English boats, which have an average crew 
of five or seven, have to rely for protection on 

the vigilance of the Coastguard 

cruisers. 
The divisional officers are re- 
\ sponsible for the wages of offic- 
ers and men of all stations be- 
ing paid correctly ; for all stores, 
arms, boats and buildings being 
— kept efficient and in proper 
order ; for the officers and men 
\ under their command being 
ready to em- 
bark immedi- 
ately on receipt 
of an order to 
mobilize the 
fleet. They also 
are expected to 
make _ them- 
selves acquaint- 
ed with facili- 
ties of landing 
or embarking 
under all cir- 
cumstances « of 
wind and weath- 
er on all parts 
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of the coast within their di- 
vision ; they have to go afloat 
in the station-boats, ascertain- 
ing that they are efficient, and 
that the men at the stations 
are acquainted with the best 
places for landing and embark- 
ing in the vicinity. They have 
also to see that the details of 
the look-out stations in their 
division are kept thoroughly 
eflicient, and that the officers 
and men who, when the fleet is 
mobilized, will have to man it, 
are thoroughly conversant with 
their duties. Twice during the 
month the divisional officer 
visits every station in his di- 
vision during day-time, and by 
personal inspection ascertains 
that the men are properly 
dressed and their arms clean ; 
he also exercises the crews of 
the station in rifle, cutlass, pis- 
tol and signaling drills. Once 
during the month he pays a 
night visit to the guards along 
the coast of the division, ascer- 
taining that the several patrols 
are duly on the alert. The 
divisional officer has charge of and is respon- 
sible for the efficiency of the companies and 
proper use of the stores of the life-saving rocket- 
apparatus in his division, and has to exercise the 
rocket companies quarterly. If his division is 
in a fishery district he is responsible that the 
Coastguard cruisers detailed for protection duties 
duly and efficiently patrol the waters and protect 
the fishing fleets assigned to them. If there is a 
lifeboat in his vicinity he is usually on the com- 
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mittee, aot suf- 
ficient tam _wation to 


form a crew, he encourages the 
men under his command to 
complete or form a crew; but 
in case of wrecks his first duties 
are with the rocket - appara- 
tuses, as they are immediately 
under his command, and many 
are manned entirely by Coast- 
guards. 

From May till October the 
Coastguard carry out rifle and 
pistol target- practice. Every 
two months each man fires 
thirty rounds with a rifle and 
seventy-five rounds with a pis- 
tol. Every Coastguardsman 
has to go to sea once during the 
year, either for fourteen days 
for drill or twenty-eight days 
for cruise; in the latter case 
they are exercised in target- 
practice with the heavy guns. 

In one of the illustrations we 
see a night patrol armed and 
equipped for night duty, re 
volver in belt, with a supply of 
cartridges and detonators, a 
blue light in leather case, and 
a Tuck stick. The Tuck stick is made of oak, 
and contains a blade of steel—in fact, it is a sort 
of sword-stick. This is not a weapon of offense, 
but is used for the -purpose of prodding bales 
of a suspicious character; the smell the blade 
thus acquires has in many cases led to the detec- 
tion of contraband goods concealed under piles 
of old sails, ete. 

In the event of a night patrol requiring assist- 
ance, he presses a detonator into a small hole at 
the top of his 
blue light, 
and, striking 
it smartly on 
some hard 
object, it im- 
mediately 
bursts into 
flame. It is 
furnished 
with a point- 
ed metal end, 
so that it can 
be stuck into 
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the ground. 
These hand- 
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lights burn for six 
minutes. 

The Coastguard sta- 
tions are always re- 
markably neat and 
clean, with carefully 
kept paths, and plenty 
of whitewash about. 
Every man has a bit of 
garden, which he tends 
carefully in his leisure 
time. The majority of 
the men at a station are 
married, and, judging 
by the appearance of 
the numerous children 
running about, a Coast- 
guard station appears 
to be about as healthy 
a place to live in as one could wish to find. 
When a party assembles with the rocket-cart 
for practice, the men with white bands round 
the waist are volunteers, fishermen, etc. They 
also have a badge on the left arm. Before pro- 
ceeding to a wreck, each volunteer has to give in 
his name to the chief officer, and receive a ticket 
from him. This is to prevent persons who have 
really never lent a hand at all bringing claims 
for saving life and property ; for, unless the 
claimant can produce his ticket, he is unable to 
recover anything, even if he be a 
bond fide volunteer. 

There is much misconception as 
to the capabilities of the life-sav- 
ing rocket-apparatus. On the oc- 
casion of a wreck a short time 
since on the south coast some dis- 
paraging comments were made on 

the rocket crew for not being able 
to establish communication with 
the ship. The rocket-machine was 
placed in position on the flat shore 
close to the water’s edge, the dis- 
tance to the wreck being slightly 
over 450 yards. Even had the 
erew got hold of the rocket-line, 
it would have availed them noth- 
ing, as the longest hawsers in use 
are limited to 120 fathoms. This 
does not mean that a hawser could 
‘be set up between the shore and 
the shipat a distance of 240 yards, 
as at least twenty to thirty yards 
must be alj,ed to veer and haul 
on. Th the) a weer be kept too taut, 
and the Oo} ‘yes a sudden roll 
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or shifts, it would very likely snap it. If haw- 
sers over 120 fathoms in length were used there 
would be danger of drowning the people whose 
rescue was being attempted while hauling them 
ashore. The apparatus, therefore, is of little use 
where the wreck is over 200 yards from the 
shore. If the rocket can be fired from an 
elevated position the case then is different, and 
two hawsers can be joined together if necessary, 
as was done when the Jrexr was wrecked in 
Scratchall Bay, Isle of Wight, in February, 1890, 
on which occasion twenty-five of 
the crew were saved. This ship 
came within about 120 yards of 
the foot of the cliffs, which are 
here about 400 feet high. 
Sometimes when rocket parties 
are endeavoring to save life they 
are placed in positions of great 
peril. On October 14th, 1881, a 
cyclone visited Holy Island and 
theneighborhood, unroofing houses, 
ete., and doing great damage. The 
whole of the Eyemouth fleet of fish- 
ing-boats was wrecked, and nearly 
the entire male population was 
drowned. About 3:15 p.m., when 
the gale was at its height, the 
steamer Neilson Taylor was observed 
to have driven ashore on Ridge 
Sand on the north side of Holy 
Island, one mile east of Sweeney 
Gut, it being then dead low water. 
The officer in charge of the Coast- 
guard station proceeded at once to 
render aid. Such was the intense 
fury of the gale that he found it 
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necessary to employ three horses and thirty- 
three men on the drag-ropes to haul the rocket- 
cart over the quicksands to where the steamer 
was lying at the back of a high sandbank. 
Even with this powerful party they took two 
hours to travel the distance of two miles. They 
were terribly exhausted, it being impossible to 
rest for a moment, as, had they done so, the 
cart, with all its gear, would have settled down 
and been rendered useless, which eventually it 
did, but not until the rescue had been effected. 
By the time they reached the wreck the tide had 
begun to flow, and the water was up to their 
knees. The rocket-machine was immediately 
placed in position, and a rocket fired. Three 
were fired without effect, as the machine was 
three times washed over by the rapidly rising 
waves. At last the officer bethought him of the 
one-fluked anchor used for holding the luff- 
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tackle. This was got out 
of the cart, and laid flat 
on the sand, and the 
- legs of the machine were 
lashed to it, which 
: steadied the frame suffi- 
ciently to hold the 
rocket in position. The 
‘first shot after this was 
successful, the entire 
crew of ten being res- 
cued. By this time the tide had 
flowed a mile inside of them, cutting 
them off completely from the main 
land. Although they were sheltered 
by the ridge of sand, and in shallow water, yet 
the waves had so much increased in force that, for 
safety’s sake, they all huddled together round the 
rocket-cart, which by this time had settled deeply 
into the sand. They remained in this position 
till the tide had gone down sufficiently to admit of 
their walking back to the station, which they 
reached about 10:30, having been hard at work 
for seven hours. The same night, after the above 
service was rendered, they. went to the assistance 
of the brig Susan, which had come ashore, and 
by getting communication with the aid of the 
heaving cane they succeeded in hauling ashore a 
hawser from the ship, by which means they 
managed to get the whole crew of seven ashore 
in safety—a good night’s work. 

That the means of communication between the 
Coastguard stations are capable of vast improve- 
ment there can be little doubt. In clear weather, 
with a favorable wind, there is not much 
difficulty ; but if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a station signaling to another has 
the wind right off it, then the flags are 
seen end on at the station where they 
are trying to read the message, and in 
replying the same difficulty is expe- 
rienced, and only the edge of the flag 
can be seen, this making it quite im- 
possible to read the signal, or, at any 
rate, causing great delay. Of course, 
a large semaphore raised high above 
the ground, like that on the top of 
a martello tower, as shown in our il- 
lustration, is independent of wind, but 
it is quite useless at night or in foggy 
weather. When one station wishes 
to communicate with another, a ball or 
flag is hoisted, and kept there till it is 
seen by the look-out at the next station. 
At each station there is a look-out, 
whose duty it is to keep his eye con- 
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stantly on the signal staff at the next station ; 
however, he cannot always see the signal imme- 
diately itis made. In thick and foggy weather 
communication can only be maintained by mes- 
senger, but the attention of Parliament has 
lately been drawn to this serious defect in the 
existing means of communicatlon, and there is 
every hope that the matter will be rectified. 

A ‘‘station signalman,’’ holding the rating of 
a commissioned boatman, is in future to form 
part of the crew of each Coastguard signal-station, 
but it is not to be additional to the establish- 
ment. These men will be expected to know the 
postal and telegraphic arrangements of the sta- 
tion, and the whereabouts of pensioners living in 
the vicinity, and must also be 
proficient signalmen. They will 
be embarked for drill every al- 
ternate year, and will otherwise 
be permanently attached to the 
stations. They will not be en- 
titled to higher pay than com- 
missioned boatmen. 

At the quarterly drills it is in- 
teresting to watch the keen com- 
petition in throwing the hand- 
line. The volunteers are in- 
structed to imagine themselves 
up to the waist in water, as 
when the heaving cane is used, 
the man throwing it has fre- 
quently to go into the sea as far 
as he can and then throw. The 
line is generally sixty yards 
long; the average distance a 
man can throw (at practice) is 
twenty-five to thirty yards. Be- 
fore the man throws he has to 
make up his line into a coil 
in order that it shall pay out freely, and on 
the skill and care with which this is done de- 
pends the success of the throw. The larger the 
coil the more easily the line pays out, and the 
less is the chance of fouling ; but it must neces- 
sarily be small, as it would hang down in the 
water, the man, as before explained, being sup- 
posed to be up to his waist in the sea. For 
volunteer wreck service, if life is saved, a sum 
varying from 5s. to 1/. is granted to each man 
for his attendance. If life is not saved, then a 
sum Of from 2s. 6d. to 1l. Assistants: If life is 
saved 48uy yarying from 4s. upward. If life is 
not saved then 4 gum varying from 2s. upward, 
according pe nature of the services rendered. 
In adiig, to é the above an allowance of 11. is 
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attention is necessarily paid to the rocket gear, 
which must always be kept dry and well aired. 
Upon the approach of a storm, or thick, dan- 


‘gerous weather on the coast, the instructions are 


to muster the gear and small stores, examine the 
cart, especially the axletrees, trim the lamps and 
prepare for service. Ona wreck occurring, the 
watchman will call the officer and men and send 
for the horses. 
The monotony of the routine duties of the 
Coastguard has of late years been varied fora 
few weeks of the summer, during the naval ma- 
neuvers. These exercises, which are intended 
to train officers and men, and to test as practi- 
cally as may be in time of peace the fitness of 


LANSWERING THE SIGNALS OF A PASSING SHIP. 

ironclads, cruisers and torpedo-boats for the vari- 
ous operations of maritime warfare, also put to 
the proof the efliciency of the Coastguard as an 


intelligence department. Every station in the 
United Kingdom was constantly on the alert to 
discover the presence of a—for the time being— 
hostile hull upon the horizon, as well as to com- 
municate with the ships of the defending squad- 
ron. Thus the appearance of an enemy’s cruiser 
off the coast of Caithness or Aberdeen was quickly 
reported to the flag-officer, who might be in the 
south of Ireland, and valuable information was 
at the disposal of the British fleet in spite of the 
fact that few stations are at present in direct tel- 
egraphic communication, either with one another 
or with neighboring telegraphic offices. The ex- 
perience thus gained proved that an active and 
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vigilant Coastguard, though hampered by insuf- 
ficient means of conveying information, greatly 
augments the power of a fleet to defend a coast- 
line from invasion. The duties of the Coast- 
guard toward the British fleet when an attack 
from a foreign fleet is expected would be in some 
respects analagous to the duties of the cavalry 
brigade of an army corps; it would have to col- 
lect and report to headquarters intelligence of 
the movements of the enemy’s fleet. A vessel 
having the appearance of a collier or a merchant- 
steamer may be sighted from the look-out, and 
often the closest scrutiny and observation is re- 
quired to discern whether she is not an enemy’s 


ship in disguise, ready to pounce down upon an 
unprotected port. A few yards of canvas, rigged 
up as temporary bulwarks, can give the hull of 
a man-of-war the lines of a trading steamer, very 
deceptive of her true character when seen from a 
distance, while a painted device upon her funnel, 
a house-flag, the absence of the customary smart- 
ness about her spars and rigging would often 
render it very difficult even for the experienced 
eye of a seaman to detect the fraud. In the 
naval warfare of the future things will not be al- 
ways what they seem. 


DAY PATROL ON HIS ROUNDs. 


APRIL. 
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Sprinc whispers: all Earth’s quivering pulses leap 
With throb of life uprushing ; now again 
Her dainty limbs she frees from winter’s chain, 

And flinging off the garniture of sleep, 

Sings Easter carol. Fleecy cloud-flocks creep 
Wind-vexed from the west, where ray and rain 
Mingle, like children’s laughter blent with pain. 

A myriad baby-eyes soft blinking peep, 

A myriad spears upthronging from the clod 
Flash back the kisses of the young Sun-God : 

The cuckoo wearies Echo with his name, 

In the blue the lark hangs trilling ; with acclaim 
Of all her April voices Karth is gay, 

To greet the coming of the Queen of May ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


emma? 4? HE night of Mrs. Page’s 

45. supper party was murky 
and starless and op- 
pressively still. All the 
families of quality were 
invited and might have 
gathered in numbers but 
for a latent doubt and 
distrust of what might happen. Some of them, 
glad of the gaiety, came, but many of the plant- 
ers ranged themselves in an antagonism too 
open to mingle with the British. When Mrs. 
Marchison and her fair young people had been 
seated in Mrs. Page’s drawing-room long enough 
for the young gallants to crowd in noticeably 
increased numbers in Miss Tremaine’s vicinity, 
two pairs of eyes noted that Major Hamilton 
almost imperceptibly made his way toward the 
hall. Once there, the careless saunter of an indo- 
lent fop abruptly changed into a swift stride, as 
he passed down the steps into the unpaved 
street. He walked rapidly past the closed 
houses, Most of the aristocratic occupants 
mingled in the festive throng at the Pages. Now 
and then a negro would stealthily creep past him, 
More especially as he approached the broad 
grounds environing the Governor’s palace. 
Drawing his cloak closer about him, Hamilton 
seemed bent on making the best possible speed. 
rd at the palace gate saluted respectfully 


The gua ed him to pass on unchallenged. The 
gud allow pt Jimmered over the graveled and 
jo etariB ¢, winding away into vistas of lawns 
wal® ry: Parterres of flowers diffused 
bbe’. n the night air. Roses, climb- 
{ie 27- * Begun in the 
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ing over lady’s bowers, half concealed at archi- 
tectural points in the fairy-like landscape, 
trembled their pale clusters and shook dew-drops 
down on the three-cornered hat of the cavalier 
passing in such hot haste. Hamilton took no 
note of the bower or walk, where he had sauntered 
and supped with the Countess of Dunmore and 
her daughters, the Ladies Murray, and the no 
less fair ladies of her suite. The sentinel at a 
side door asked no questions of Hamilton. 
Plainly he was neither an intruder, nor alto- 
gether unexpected. The servant answering his 
low tap upon the oaken panels, said, as he ad- 
mitted him : 

‘My lord desires you to come with all speed 
to his library.’’ 

Hamilton followed the liveried lackey to a 
door overhung with curtains, which were pushed 
aside impatiently by someone within. 

‘‘Eh, Hamilton, is that you? ’Fore God! I 
wondered how you staid so long over the good 
cheer of Mistress Page. There are matters of 
vast import just now !’’ was the excited greeting 
of a tall, spare man, in velvet coat and a short 
sword lying on the table before him. 

Hamilton threw off a cloak concealing his 
white satin smalls and lace ruffles, then seated 
himself opposite the Governor. 

‘Ts there later tidings ?’’ he asked. 
you decided ?”’ 

‘‘Damme, yes! I have news here that will 
give me a grip upon these turbulent Colonists,’’ 
replied Lord Dunmore, turning over a number 
of despatches. ‘‘I’ll raise the negroes and turn 
them loose on Williamsburg and the Indians. 
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’ Fore God ! the red devils will come from t’ other 
side the mountains to tomahawk some of these 
traitors, and a few confiscations of these rich 
plantations will better some of our pockets—eh, 
sir? What, sir?’ 

‘*Then you are ready and decided ?”’ 

The Governor’s face reddened, contrasting 
vividly with the fair, tranquil countenance of 
the younger man. 

‘*Yes ; and, damme, it shall be a strong, sharp 
blow this time. Orders from Lord North are 
urgent and imperative to give drum head justice 
and seize their estates. That’s the quarter I will 
give these Tremaines and over-rich Colonists— 
eh—eh, major ?”’ 

The Governor’s eye gleamed with the triumph 
of fancied security and the greed enkindled by’ 
opportunity. Mentally, he had rated the planta- 
tions and properties he coveted, and in exact 
ratio his hatred of the owners might be calcu- 
lated. 

‘* Your lordship doesn’ t throw sops to traitors,’’ 
Hamilton laughed, in high good-humor with the 
Governor’s sentiments. ‘‘ They hold their es- 
tates more lightly than we will, my lord, to 
jeopardize them for a quibble about rights not 
worth the wax to seal the papers. Gad, there 
are scores of royal fellows ready to take better 
care of these broad acres.”’ 

‘‘Sure, Hamilton, these shirt men are idiots,”’ 
declared Lord Dunmore. ‘‘ You shall strike this 
blow, and ’fore God, Hamilton, you must suc- 
ceed, or I conclude that a Colonist sweetheart hath 
tampered with your allegiance.” 

Hamilton laughed carelessly. 

‘Your lordship forgets the strategic genius 
my position requires. A gentleman of fashion, 
with all the Jews of Christendom and all the 
bailiffs in His Majesty’s kingdom dodging his 
heels, must perforce be loyal,’’? he replied, a 
shade of bitterness under the badinage. ‘‘ The 
King’s commission,’’ he went on, ‘‘ though held 
in secret, is a defense from Jew and Gentile, and 
in the meantime I am wisely looking to the 
future.”’ 

“ih, and a trifle bold you are in helping 
yourself to Basil Tremaine’s pretty hciress.’’ 

Lord Dunmore leaned back in his chair and 
roared with laughter. 

‘* Necessity is imperative, and the truth is, my 
lord, the odds are so heavily against me that 
I must make a grande coup to distance them. I 
remind you, my lord, that you have promised 
assistance in this matter,’’ rejoined Hamilton, 
with more animation than he had as yet mani- 
fested. 
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‘CAy, and so I will. The girl is a gentle- 
woman, and as fair as Venus, and devilish rich. 
I’ faith, it is so vastly amusing. Sure, old Basil 
will go mad when he finds his daughter mated to 
a Briton officer—bet you five to one it will kill 
him.” , 

‘*Then I can come into the money at once,”’ 
retorted Hamilton, while the Governor laughed 
loudly at the picture conjured of Basil Tremaine’s 
discomfiture. 

‘‘Foy, my secretary, is a genius of finesse,” 
resumed the earl, ‘‘and Foy hath no love for 
Tremaine since he maiuly contrived to cut off 
his stipend from the Colony two years ago. Foy 
hath it that you beguile her into my private 
library when my Lady Dunmore holds her assem- 
bly and the drawing-rooms are thronged. I will 
sign and issue the license with my own hand; 
my chaplain shall perform the ceremony, and I 
myself will be one of the witnesses.” 

‘* Foy has planned it admirably, by heavens !”" 
exclaimed Hamilton. ‘‘When she is once my 
wife no power can undo the marriage.”’ 

‘None, sir,’’ replied Lord Dunmore, in un- 
feigned satisfaction. ‘‘I have looked well to it 
that no flaw can be found for Basil to pluck her 
away from you, and then you can do this service 
for the King, for ’fore God, all the King’s armory 
could never get you a bride from that factious 
family.”’ 

‘My lord, the favor you show my affairs 
commands any service from me, and I am not 
over dainty in handling the enemies of the King. 
Explain your plans, my lord.’’ 

The earl rose and opening the door peered 
warily into the adjoining room to assure himself 
of no listeners ; then, going close to Hamilton, 
whispered in his ear. 

*¢ All the ammunition in the Colony is in the 
magazine,’’ and the earl held his breath with 
fear lest some eavesdropper catch a hint of the 
dangerous secret he was about to impart. 

“Tt is well stocked, my lord.’’ 

‘Ay, so it is, sir — devilish well stocked, and 
you are to seize the ammunition.”’ 

The earl stopped abruptly, alarmed at his own 
temerity. 

‘‘Sure, you have only to say the word,” re- 
sponded Hamilton, courteously. 

‘‘T’ve spoke it, sir. You are to remove the 
powder from the magazine across there on t’other 
side Duke-of-Gloucester Street to the Magdalen, 
our man-of-war in the York River.’”?’ The 
Governor pronounced the words in a sibilant 
whisper, quite well satisfied, however, that ‘it 
was a whisper. 
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‘‘T have advices that Howe and Gage will 
strike simultaneously in New York and Boston. 
There will be an insurrection of the negroes in 
Surry. Caspar, the Tory, is fomenting it. I 
have but to give the signal after the ammunition 
is aboard the ship. Ata word from me the black 
devils will rise and murder the whites, and these 
bloated Colonist nabobs, if any of them are left 
—sure, that’s it—if any are left after the negro 
cutthroats have their way, will be crawling in 
the dust, eh, sir?”’ 

‘*When do you propose to strike this blow ?”’ 
asked Hamilton, as he rose and threw his cloak 
around him. 

‘* What do you require ?”’ 

‘* A few picked marines,’’ briefly replied Ham- 
ilton—‘‘ good horses and the keys.’’ 

‘* When ?”’ 

‘* At two hours’ notice.’’ 

‘*Only two hours’ notice? ’Fore God, Ham- 
ilton,’? he broke out in uncontrollable rapture, 

“you will sure carry off their powder.”’ 

**T think so, my lord, to the devil, or the 
Magdalen, one or the other,’’ responded Hamil- 
ton, touching a bell which was answered at once by 
a servant with candles, who preceded him to the 
side door, by which he had gained admittance, and 
held it open while he went out into the gloom. 

‘Hamilton is satan himself—the very man to 
move their powder,’’ Lord Dunmore told his pri- 
vate secretary. ‘‘Lord, save these seditious 
rebels from Hamilton. He is playing a pretty 
part, Foy, sir, a pretty part, indeed, to befool 
the traitors until he gets him a rich wife and all 
their ammunition. It’s a monstrous jest, and 
fills me with laugh—when I think of Hamilton 

talking treason in the Apollo room of the Old 
Raleigh.” 

Hamilton had re-entered Mrs. Page’s drawing- 
room and mingled with the fashionable com- 
pany. No one excelled him in wit and gallantry, 
not even Ned Lee, the ‘‘ wild young blade,’’ upon 
whom all women smiled. Hamilton listened to 
Anne’s badinage and whispered flatteries be- 
hind her white feather fan that Anne longed to 
believe. 

‘“T am telling these fair ladies that even Lord 
Dunmore is not vile enough to encourage an in- 
Surrection in Surry,”’ Jack Evelyn said, pausing 


‘ght me!’ exclaimed Anne, with a 


“you potation of fear. ‘I am all of a 
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‘¢ And the magazine is full of powder. There 
is no danger while we have that,’’ supplemented 
Lennox. 

‘* To-morrow we are to put a volunteer guard 
around the magazine tower to see of a surety 
that no hands are laid on the ammunition, in 
the King’s name,’’ laughed Hamilton, signifi- 
cantly. es, 

CHAPTER IV. 
LADY DUNMORE’S LAST RECEPTION, 

THE gay little City of Williamsburg was in a 
flutter of excitement. It was the night of the 
assembly at the Governor’s palace. The citizens 


-striving for peace by conciliating the oppressive 


ruler, brought their wives and daughters to honor 
the occasion. ‘The great lantern in the cupola 
threw its light over the town, as a signal of 
festivity in the salons of the representative of 
royalty, arrogating to himself something more 
than royal power. 

Lady Dunmore, in magnificent court dress, 
received the burgesses and high-born dames 
with unusual urbanity. She had never been 
more gracious. Dissension and hatred seem- 
ingly vanished. Men clasped hands who were 
bitterly antagonistic, and drained glasses to 
‘God save the King,’’ or to ‘‘ Prosperity and 
peace,’’ or ‘‘ Health to Lord Dunmore.”’ 

In the glamour of the moment they fancied , 
that the gleam of lights, the brilliance of the 
diamonds, laces and silken robes, the beautiful 
faces, clashing music and radiant smiles meant 
that the clouds had drifted away from their 
horizon. It was so pleasant, this gay scene, so 
alluring and so terribly mistaken! The beauti- 
ful Marie Tremaine was there, never so lovely as 
when she appeared in Grandmother Tremaine’s 
saffron -colored robe and Grandmother Tre- 
maine’s diamonds. But in spite of all the bril- 
liance and gayety baffling the observer, beneath 
all this there was a mistful anxiety in the soft 
dark eyes, a dread and depreciation perceptible 
to those who marked the changes in the fairest 
face in Lady Dunmore’s salons. The minuet 
was in full blast. Lady Dunmore and Mr. 
Evelyn led the dance, while those not partici- 
pating yielded to the spell of music and lingered 
in the grand salon, watching the dancers. Jasper 
Hamilton after resigning Anne Marchison to her 
partner, returned to the drawing-room, in which 
Marie still lingered, and drew a seat close to her. 

‘‘The moment approaches, Marie, darling,”’ 
he whispered, 

Her face paled as she leaned forward and 
asked, hurriedly : 
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‘Oh, Jasper, is it right? Jasper, cannot you 
wait until papa comes? It is not right!’ 

‘‘ Right?’ repeated Hamilton, in a tone of re- 
proach, ‘‘I do not know. I am no judge of 
right and wrong where you are concerned, Marie. 
My dearest, I only know that I love you, and 
that in two days my path will be far away from 
you. Do not ask me to leave you with one 
doubt hanging over me, Marie! I will not! I 
should go mad !”? 

She buried her pale face in the bouquct of 
spring flowers Jasper had brought her, and 
groaned. 

‘‘Marie, will you abandon me now?” he 
asked, in a tone of intense tenderness, in a tone 
thrilling her to the heart ; ‘‘do you love me?’ 

‘©You know it, Jasper !”’ she answered, softly. 

‘Then forgive me, my dear life, but I will 
have you!’ And there was a look in Hamilton’s 
pleasant, handsome countenance as if the velvet 
had slipped from over the iron. 

All women love a bold wooer, and perhaps 
nothing Hamilton could have said touched her 
so deeply as this masterful resolution to make 
her his own. Before she could utter any reply, 


a door opened and Lord Dunmore himself ap- 


peared on the threshold. 

‘‘Come, Miss Tremaine,’’ he said, courteously 
offering his arm, while a significant and. half- 
cruel smile seemed irrepressible. 
show you my private library. Hamilton, you 
may be gallant to Mrs. Foy. E’gad, she hath a 
wonderful curiosity to see the place.’’ 

Marie silently accepted his escort. She knew 
that the decisive moment had arrived, that 
destiny was closing around her ; but was it not a 
destiny with Jasper? She was a woman and 
trusted him, though frightened and trembling at 
her own temerity. 

The door closed immediately after them, the 
music went on, over-riding other sounds. The 
minuet had just commenced, and not one of the 
guests observed the abrupt exit of Marie, or 
missed Lord Dunmore. 

The chaplain in his robes, the dark, triumph- 
ant face of the Lord Governor, the private secre- 
tary, Captain Foy, and Captain Leslie in his 
scarlet uniform, Mrs. Foy, pale and brow-beaten, 
and Hamilton’s fine head towering above them 
all, was like a dream in which she took no part. 
The sacred words uniting them fell upon her car 
with no meaning, until Jasper pressed the cold 
hand held in his own, and then Marie knew that 
the chaplain was pronouncing themiman and 
wife. 

Lord Dunmore, delighted and exultant at the 
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success of his scheme, offered hasty congratula- 
tions. 

“’ Fore God, major, you will be envied by the 
whole kingdom when you take your bride home 
to England,”’ he said, filling a glass of wine slowly, 
while the gentlemen followed his example. 
Raising his glass, Lord Dunmore drank to 
“Mrs. Hamilton, bride of His Majesty’a gallant 
major.”’ 

But in her confusion and affright Marie took 
no note of the craftiness of the Lord Governor. 

The minuet was concluding when Marie re- 
turned to the drawing-rooms. She had not been 
missed, and yet so much had happened in those 
brief moments that it amazed her to find others 
unconscious of the drama enacted behind the 
scenes. 

‘(Mine forever—my wife! Do you regret it?” 
Hamilton whispered as he led her to a séat. 

At that moment no tinge of regret shadowed 
her happiness. She could not be separated from 
him by any man’s fiat. She remembered that 
with a flutter of tender joy. Evelyn and a score 
of young cavaliers returning to the drawing- 
room wondered at the vivified beauty of Miss 
Tremaine’s countenance. Her cheek glowed 
with color. The dark eyes beamed with a new 
brightness comprehended by Jasper Hamilton 
as he leaned over the back of Lady Katherine 
Murray’s chair, apparently listening to her low, 
soft voice, but really watching the fair girl who 
had just vowed to ‘‘love and obey him.”’ 

‘How divine Mistress Tremaine is to-night !’’ 
remarked Evelyn, near him. 

“T faith, a goddess of beauty ”’ replied the 
other, heaving a dismal sigh. 

‘Sure, Chamberlayne, that may be your 
mind,’’ interposed Tom Marchison ; ‘‘ but have 
done with it—she is contracted to Bernard Bas- 
sett.” 

Chamberlayne laid his hand on his heart and 
sighed again drearily. 

‘*Pluck up courage, man. It is said of a 
surety that it is not true,’’ Evelyn asserted. 

‘¢She is a demure maiden, but it is true,’’ re- 
sponded Tom, laughing, in his loud, free tones, 
at the dismay in the faces of both gentlemen. 
‘Old Basil hath took alarm already, and fears 
some of the Williamsburg gallants may lay siege 
to her heart. Hamilton will avouch that women 
are as hard on a curh as my sorrel gelding.” 

‘‘Sir, Lam no authority, whatever,’’ haughtily 
answered Hamilton, turning away. 

‘‘T’ faith,’’ resumed Tom, undaunted by the 
discouragement of Hamilton’s freezing manner. 
‘*My mother hath news this night that madame, 
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her mother, will herself come to fetch Mistress 
Marie.”’ oo 

‘* Bernard Bassett must be a fool to trust so 
fair a fiancée afield,’’ commented Evelyn, arrang- 
ing rather anxiously the lace frills to fall some- 
what over the silken lapel of his embroidered 
blue coat. 

‘‘Lord help us, sir,’’ retorted Tom. ‘‘ Bas- 
sett is no fool, to lose his cousin Marie. Sure, 
Bassett hath loved the girl from the days of her 
swaddling clothes.” 

‘‘The Marchisons are leaving!’ exclaimed 
Evelyn, springing forward to attend Miss Tre- 
maine. A useless effort, for Jasper Hamilton 
was conducting her to take leave of Lady Dun- 
more. 

‘*Good even’, Miss Tremaine. My lord tells 
me we may expect to have you in England, if 
the Colonies grow turbulent,’’ thé Countess of 
Dunmore said, in a low tone, as she pressed Marie’s 
hand graciously and glanced at Jasper. 

‘¢ His lordship knows that Miss Tremaine can 
only exist in sunshine and tranquility,’’? was 
Hamilton’s quick rejoinder. 

‘¢The Colonies are never unfit for me. I fear 
I will never meet your ladyship in England,”’ 
Marie responded gently. 

‘*T hope so—adieu, my child,’? Lady Dun- 
more said, with a soft, half-tender smile, as 
Marie moved on to Lord Dunmore. 

Her face flushed when she perceived Captain 
Foy and Leslie standing near the carl. 

‘Kh, Miss Tremaine. Lord, are vou going, 
too?’’ he exclaimed, coarsely. ‘‘ You belong to 
us. Don’t pervert Hamilton’s allegiance.”’ 

‘My allegiance is secured,’’ interposed Ham- 
ilton, lightly. 

** We will send her to England with our wives, 
eh, Foy?” 

‘‘Mavbe she shares the fanaticism of these 
seditious demagogues,’’ sarcastically suggested 
Foy. 

‘My lord would not expect me to forsake the 
Colony in its distress’? ventured Marie, an ex- 
pression of surprise in her dark eyes. 

Foy observed it and laughed. 

‘*My Lord Dunmore will know where to look 
for fanaticism and rebellion,’’ he sneered. 

“Pll stake my honor he will never look into 
® more angelic face,’? supplemented Leslie, cour- 
teously, 

Marie made no reply. The lovk of perplexity 
deepened on her face until Jasper, seizing the 
opportunity, whispered in her ear that which 
banished everything from her mind save him- 
self, 
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‘Eh, "fore God, we'll put the screw on old 
Basil Tremaine now, Foy. You will soon be 
quits with him for the five hundred pounds ster- 
ling,”’ the Governor gleefully remarked. 

The reflection roused the spirits of both to 
such a degree that Foy became almost courteous 
to the retiring guests. 

“‘Oh, Jasper,’’ whispered Marie, ‘‘I fear that 
bad man may bring us evil.’’ 

Hamilton smiled contemptuously ; but at that 
moment, when Marie clung to him in frightened, 
mute appeal for protection, he perhaps hated 
Dunmore and Foy as bitterly as the most dis- 
loyal of the fiery spirits holding nightly conclave 
in the Apollo room of the Old Raleigh Inn. 

“‘Foy is a dictatorial fellow,’? Hamilton ex- 
plained, in annoyed tones, ‘‘ but you need have 
no fear of him. I shall know how to silence 
Foy if he hath a mind for insolence to you, 
Marie.” 

“When you are away, Jasper,’? murmured 
Marie, with a shy upward glance, ‘‘I shall not 
come to the palace. It is not seemly for the wife 
of a Colonist officer to appear here.”’ 

Hamilton’s countenance clouded with a look 
of mingled regret and rage. His eyes wandered 
away from the sweet, flushing face as if it were 
not good to contemplate, 

‘You will always keep faith with me, Marie?” 
he asked, still shifting his gaze in persistent 
avoidance of hers. ‘‘ I may not be so perfect as 
you suppose; but will you ever turn against 
me ?” 

The girl folded her long, slim hands together, 
and some note of the invincible Tremaine will 
seemed to lend force to the fine, soft voice when 
she answered him : 

“Tam vour wife. The Tremaines never break 
faith or deceive.” 

“T prefer to hear you say that vou will never 
forsake me,’’ he insisted. 

‘T say it, Jasper—never will I forsake vou 
while I live! The Tremaines are true to their 
word and honor, and I have promised before 
God.” 

The assurance in her true, fervent tones might 
have satistied the most requiring of masters, but 
onee more the dark scowl swept across Hamil- 
ton’s face, although he said, in proud satisfac- 
tion: ‘Ah, sweetheart, you are adorable !” 

**Marie !" broke in Anne, with ruthless sharp- 
ness, ‘Show dare vou keep my mother waiting 
for you? Belike vou’ve forgot that I warned 
you not to talk to Major Hamilton,’ she added, 
in ashrill whisper. ‘* You are to go home with 
my mother and Tom. My Lady Spottiswood will 
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bring Charlotte and me when her rubber of whist 
is won.”? 

Without a word Marie followed Mrs. Marchi- 
son and Tom down into the gardens. . The fra- 
grant sweetness of the early roses greeted her on 
every side like Nature’s incense on her bridal 
altar. On the margin of the walks dew-laden 
blossoms waved in the night breeze as if in ten- 
der salutation, while they sent their sweet waft- 
age after the young bride. The leaves of the 
great oaks and elms rustled and whispered that 
they knew her secret, and bade her beware lest 
others find it out. They were in sympathy 
with her. The sylvan monarchs and waving 
flowers, pale in the flickering light of the gi- 
gantic lantern in the cupola, had been her 
friends from childhood. She knew them well. 
They were her only marriage guests. Marie 
thought of it, and gathered a cluster of roses to 
carry home and lay away as a memento of for- 
bidden happiness. Drawing a hood over her 
pretty head, Marie stepped briskly after Tom 
and his mother. By the time they had crossed 
the palace green and emerged from the guarded 
gate their eyes had become accustomed to the 
dim starlight. 

‘*Sure, it seems to me there is an uncommon 
strong guard around the magazine to-night,’’ 
Tom remarked, in-a cautious whisper, after they 
had passed the magazine and Tom had scruti- 
- nized the sentinels posted in close continuous 
a chain about the tower. 

‘* Mercy on us, Thomas!’ exclaimed his 
mother, in a subdued voice; ‘‘ perhaps the In- 
dlians and negroes have taken the guns and am- 
munition !” 

‘* The Indians and negroes are monstrous easy 
to settle, but there are other foes closer to us. 
An hour ago I walked down the street, and cer- 
tain I saw someone enter the magazine without 
a command to halt from the guard. Sure, the 
Y.ord Governor could not tamper with the sup- 
ply of ammunition !’ he replied, thoughtfully. 

** Tt was by mere chance. I had an important 
communication for Mr. Braxton, and left the 
palace to deliver it.’’ 

‘* Depend upon it there is something wrong,’’ 
said hig mother, in quick alarm. ‘‘ You must 
sce to it the first thing in the motning: You 
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can go home without you,’’ entreated Marie, in 
sudden consternation. ‘‘ What will happen them 
at home if they have no ammunition to fight 
our enemies,”’ 

‘‘T have no power to examine the magazine 
to-night, Marie,’’ replied Tom, casting an uneasy 
glance back at the plainly distinguishable senti- 
nels. 

‘Speak to Major Hamilton, he will join you. 
Oh, Tom, he is a patriot, do speak to Major 
Hamilton!’ Marie urged, but Tom only quick- 
ened his pace, 

‘* Major Hamilton ?”’ he echoed, indifferently. 
‘*His mind is on women. ’(+ad, he thinks lit- 
tle how the Colony fares when he sights a fair 
face.”’ 

‘«Thomas, you will see about the magazine to- 
morrow,’’ his mother said, in some irritation. 
‘Unless you make mention to others about 
these suspicious movements around the maga- 
zine, it is your duty to look into the matter with 
your own eyes. The Governor is not one of us, 
and the ammunition has been threatened at 
Cambridge and Charlestown by those who should 
protect it.”’ 

Tom Marchison had opened the door as his 
mother spoke. He carefully locked and barred 
it, without making any reply to the suspicion 
implied in her words, until the servant waiting 
with lighted candles had vanished. 

‘*You think the Governor might seize it him- 
self,’? he said under his breath. ‘Sure, mother, 
the Lord Governor would not raise a hornet’s nest 
around his head ?”’ 

‘*Ay, Thomas, my son,’’ pointedly continued 
the elder woman. ‘‘ Dunmore is no better than 
Gage, and Virginia no more British than New* 
York. Go to bed, Marie. Two nights this 
week have you been up until eleven o’clock, and 
that will be the death of any gentlewoman, The 
strength of a house-maid would bare stand such 
strain as that.”’ 

Marie silently took the candle Mrs. Marchison 
handed her and went to her own room. If only 
Jasper knew these terriblesuspicions, shereflected. 
If some one would inform him of them, she 
might sleep in peace. If the Governor meditated 
treachery to the Colonist, who could save them 
like Jasper? If he had heard this frightful men- 
ace of losing their only means of defense, Marie 
thought she might feel secure. 

She extinguished the light and drew back the 
white dimity curtains, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of Jasper on the street. He had, perhaps, ac- 
companied Lady Spottiswood and the young 
ladies invited to pass the night with her. She 
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wondered if Anne would be permitted to talk to 
him. Anne never waited for permission. She 
did as she pleased, and just then Marie envied 
Anne her audacity. 

Presently Marie’s heart throbbed rapidly. She 
had recognized Jasper’s tall form among the 
passers, hastening back to the Old Raleigh or the 
Red Lion, where many of them were domiciled. 
She fancied that he looked up to the window in 
passing, and Marie, murmuring to herself, ‘‘ My 
Jasper! My Jasper!’’ watched him until the 
shadowy mists engulfed him in its waves. 

Then the hall door opened stealthily, and 
Marie saw Tom Marchison go out and follow 
Hamilton, but without any effort to overtake 
him. She saw, too, that he had changed his 
evening costume for a yeoman’s hunting shirt, 
and that he carried a firelock slung over his 
shoulder. He, too, was soon lost in the distance, 
and after awhile other men in hunting shirts, 
armed with firelocks, passed rapidly and quietly 
up the street toward the magazine—men evi- 
dently avoiding rather than seeking observation. 
Marie closed the curtains, somewhat comforted 
that Tom had seen fit to investigate, or, at least, 
to go forth armed, at midnight. Marie’s heart 
stood still as she thought of the direful possibil- 
ities. Suppose the negroes were rising. Sup- 
pose that all the servants (except Aunt-Judith, 
of course) were preparing to murder them.. If 
the servants meant to kill them, she reasoned, 
surely they would do it when Tom was abroad 
with his firelock. Convinced by her own argu- 
ment that some awful plot was brewing which 
might culminate at any moment, Marie re-lighted 
the candle and searched vainly under the furni- 
ture, in the closets, bchind the curtains, every- 
where. Evidence of murderous intent was alto- 
gether lacking. Somewhat reassured, Marie had 
just replaced the candle on the table in front of 
the fire when she distinguished the sound of a 
stealthy footfall in the passage. Some one crept 
along the upper passage and stopped outside her 
door. Marie’s heart stood still, as a hand seemed 
to steal softly over the panels and turn the door- 
knob. She instinctively looked around for 
weapons of defense. Nothing among her dainty 
belongings of frills and ribbons was available for 
this purpose. 

“The African always kills with a club. Per- 
haps they will beat me to death with a stick of 
wood,’’ she thought, in her sudden terror. Nev- 
ertheless, she shifted twe or three sticks of wood 
from the hearth to the door, and arming herself 
with the tongs, awaited attack. 

‘Open de do’, honey. It’s me, Mammie 
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Judith, don’t be skeered, my baby,’’ whispered 
a muffled voice through the keyhole. 

Marie gave a sigh of relief as she unbolted 
the door, and Judith walked in. 

‘Lord, honey, what ails you? What all dem 
sticks layin’ lek a bresh heap on de carpet ?”’ 

‘*{—I was a little afraid they might take fire, 
so wonderful close to the blaze,’’ replied her 
mistress, in great confusion. 

‘* Bless us, honey, s’pose dey had, de harf 
dere fur’em to burn on. Dey nebber gwine 
cotch. Dem’s green hickory. I’se sech a sleepy 
headed nigger I nebber heerd nuffin whatsom- 
dever of white folks gittin’ home,” explained 
Judith, patiently restoring the properties of the 
hearth-stone to their accustomed place. 

‘*“ You need not have waited. I can brush my 
own hair,’? Marie answered, in deep contri- 
tion. 

‘* Bless God, chile, does you think Mammie 
Judith gwine ter bed wid yo’ grand’am’s own 
silk gown hangin’ on de back ob er chur?” 
asked Judith, folding the brocade robe in towels 
and pinning it carefully. ‘‘There now, my 
baby, doan’t you git skeered,’’ the maid added, 
in her most encouraging tones, as she tucked 
her little mistress in bed. ‘‘I’m proper glad 
ole miss comin’ to fetch us. Seem lek a body 
snuff trouble in de air. Better git back on de 
plantation long ob ole marse en Marse Bernard, 
so de kin tek keer ob us. A body know whur to 
fine home folks, en what to ’pend on.” 

‘My mother did not write me word of com- 
ing for us,’’ sleepily answered Marie. ‘I am 
not minded to leave here now, it is so—so de- 
lightful.”’ 

‘*Soh, honey, go to sleep an’ arsk Jupe in de 
mornin’,’”’ advised Judith, with a soft stroke of 
her sedative hand upon her white brow. 

Then, as the sleep-heavy lids closed drowsily 
over Marie’s inquiring eyes, Judith laid upon the 
dressing-table a large, square, folded letter, with 
the Tremaine seal upon it and the address in 
Mrs. Tremaine’s bold characters. 

All this while Tom Marchison and a score of 
men in yeomen’s shirts, armed with loaded 
guns, stealthily watched the powder magazine. 

‘‘Hamilton must suspect these British devils 
of mischief to-night,’? Tom whispered to Evelyn, 
as Hamilton diverged from the way to his lodg- 
ing to speak to a sentinel. 

“‘T had no chance to tell him our mind about 
watching the tower. He is so vastly took with 
Miss Tremaine that he finds no time for aught 
but composing verses to her eyes while he stands 
a target for Briton and Colonist, too,’? Evelyn 
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responded, irrepressible amusement in his tone, 
as they watched Hamilton approach the perilous 
portals of the powder magazine. 

Marie arose early the next morning, and at 
once read the letter left by Judith. It ran as 
follows: ; 

“TREMAINE Manor, April, 1775. 

“Dear Mante—I read your letter with astonishment 
and displeasure. the reason for which Iam at pains to 
explain. I send this answer by Jupe, who hath in 
charge the saffron-color damask gown, and hath orders 
to ride with good speed. It is of necessity that you 
know my mind in regard to many things, wherein it 
appears you greatly err. In the first place, I am re- 
joiced that you have met so much genteel company 
and have partook of so many elegant suppers, but I 
much fear that the flatteries, to which you are not ac- 
customed, make you forget that there are others who 
have a stronger claim upon you. Recollect that gen- 
tlemen of the first fashion are much given to saying 
fine compliments to young ladies, who receive their 
pleasantries with complaisance or attach importance to 
their gallantries. It is ill luck that you are not more 
delicate and refined in looks, for I greatly-fear that 
your robust health and red cheeks will be mistook for 
vulgar strength. I trust a bad cold or some ill may 
correct this and save you from presumption in gentle- 
men of quality. After parties are contracted, no lady 
or gentleman of birth and breeding can entertain 
thoughts of another contract or person. I would have 
you remember that your contract with your cousin, 
Bernard Bassett, was made in your childhood by both 
parents. He is one of your blood kin, and a ian of 
honor and courage who could not do an unpolite thing. 
Therefore do not, upon any account, risk any mis- 
chance about this contract or permit the suit of other 
gentlemen. Your father will know how to punish any 
suitor seeking to take advantage of your unfortunate 
lack of delicate health and vulgarly robust looks to 
bring his suit to your ears before he hath first made 
mention of it to your father. There are at present 
many troubles vexing us. Your father misdoubts that 
the Governor can long maintain himself in this colony. 
Bernard is, at this writing, engaged in drill of a com- 
pany for vour father’s regiment, which is well reeruit- 
ed and ready fora eall to march. Colonel Tremaine’s 
horse is ever equipped, with pistols and cloak strapped 
upon the saddle. 

“T have determined to journey to Williamsburg to 
fetch vou home. To may be expected this day se’n- 
night, when, after sleeping, one night, we will journey 
homeward. Your father sends particular command 
that you be reserved and distant to Major Hamilton. 
He hath no like of the name, and bids you not be com- 
plaisant to this fine stranger. Perchance he may bea 
suitor of your cousins of Greytowers, at home in En- 
gland, who, being titled ladies, are of more distinetion 
than the child of a younger son. Your cousin Bernard 
sends his compliments and assures you that his impa- 
tence of beholding you again discomposes his peace of 


mind, Your affectionate mother, 
“CAROLINE TREMAINE.” 

~The demands of Basil Tremaine were all 

potent. No member of his household dared 
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disobey the mandate of the grim old squire. 
Now the fiat had gone forth, the autocrat of Tre- 
maine manor had spoken in terms that left no 
doubt of his meaning. It must have sent a thrill 
of tense alarm to Marie’s heart but for the de- 
fense she had. Jasper’s presence and influence 
would move even Colonel Tremaine. Was he 
not a soldier, about to take up arms for the Col- 
onies, an experienced officer, invaluable to raw 


recruits. That, at least, was a passport to her 
father’s favor. ‘‘Poor Bernard’? was the only 
sufferer. His cousin wondered if he really loved 


her—if he did—‘‘ Ah,”’ mused she, ‘ how hard to 
give me up.’’? Bernard might be a stoic and 
relinquish her with only an unsuspected pang or 
two, but gazing into the future, to young eyes 
always bright with roseate hope, Marie acknow]- 
edged that to resign Jasper was the only thing 
she felt utterly incapable of doing. Perhaps she 
felt nearer to Bernard in that fellowship of ten- 
derness than when all the loving had been 
on his side. The same glow and glamour 
upon the prospective brought comfort in the 
straights of her position. She would tell Jas- 
per everything, even confess her consternation, 
which scemed to her just then a distrust of 
his protecting strength. In the prayer offered 
before going down to breakfast, Marie thanked 
kind Providence for the strong arm and noble 
heart vouchsafed her as a shield from trial. 

‘Toney, you ain’t said when we's gwine 
home,’? demanded Mammie Judith, watching 
her mistress drop the letter into her pocket. 

“Tn a few days. Mother is coming for us.”’ 

‘Whir-r-r?) Don’t vou blebe dat. Ole Miss 
nebber lebe dat plantation jes’ yit.”’ 

“ Why??? demanded Marie. 

“Cos, my baby, old marse come fust en’ 
fo’most. I tell vou, honey, de men walk roun’ 
all night.”’ 

“Was Major Hamilton with them?’ eagerly 
inquired Marie. 

‘¢ Bless us, no, miss,"” answered the woman, 
a look ef surprise on her face. *‘ Marse Hamil- 
ton doan ’long to de same side wid de people ob 
dis place and ole marse.”’ 

Marie laughed merrily. 

‘CAh, Mammie Judith, he is going to com- 
pany Colonel Washington, perhaps to-day,’ was 
the licht response, as Marie tripped gaily down 
the passage. 

“HWuh—Marse Hamilton nebber sce Marse 
Cunel Washington dis day nur any ycther day,” 
muttered Judith. ‘Tt’s a red coat Marse Ham- 
ilton’s got unner dat lace and velvet.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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ly recommended for 
various diseases and 
are much _ patronized 
by health-seekers. It 
is estimated that about the middle of the tertiary 
period, Martinique commenced to appear or was 
upheaved. The operation commencing at the 
southern end, the center emerged during the 
yliocine period, and the north, including the 
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THE ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE 


By JULIUS G. TUCKER. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL AT MARTINIQUE. 


Tue island of Martinique is situated in lat. 
N. 14° 52’ 47’, long. 68° 31’ 32 of the meridian 
of Paris. It is of oblong formation, its greatest 
length being eighty kilometers, or about 176 
miles in a direction north and south.- Its mean 
width is thirty-one kilometers, or about sixty- 
eight miles. Its area is 987 square kilometers. 
It is a mountainous island of volcanic origin. 
The last eruption was that of the Mountain 
Pelée, which occurred in 1851, when, however, 
only ashes were thrown up. The mountain, 
which has an altitude of 1,350 metres, is the 
highest in the island 
and was once, accord- 
ing to Caribb tradition, 
a frequently active vol- 
cano. There are sev- 
eral hot minera! 
springs. Among them 
are: The Fountain 
Chaude in the moun- 
tains of Précheur, eight 
kilometers to the north 
of St. Pierre, and the 
waters of Absalon, Di- 
dier, de Montts, situ- 
ated near _ Fort-de- 
France. Besides these, 
there are several others 
of less notoriety. These 
waters are calcarious, 
sulphurious and feru- 

geneous, and are high- 


Pelée Mountain, only emerged centuries later. 
Martinique was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus on the 15th of June, 1502. Helanded 
at Carhet, about five miles from St. Pierre, but 
did nog establish any settlement. In 1635, dur- 
of Louis XIIL., and under the aus- 


Oliver and Duplesis, landed at the 
(ure 
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same spot and took possession of the island in 
the name of the West Indian Company. This 
attempt at colonization, however, did not suc- 
ceed, and in the same year, 1635, d’ Esnambuc, 
the Captain-General of St. Kitts, then a French 
Colony, with 100 men, took possession definitely 
of Martinique, landing on the spot where the 
market of St. Pierre now stands. Since then the 
island has heen in possession of France, with the 
exception of its conquest in 1762, 1794 and 
1809 by the British, each time it being retro- 
ceeded after conclusion of peace, until 1815, 
when it was for the 
last time restored 10 
France, in whose pos- 
session it has ever since 
remained, 

The most important 
town of Martinique is 
that of St. Pierre. It 
is the residence of the 
Bishop of the Diocese, 
and is divided into 
three parishes, viz.: 
The Monillage, the 
Centré and the Fort, 
in each of which is a 
large church, that of 
the former being the 
Cathedral. It is sur- 
rounded by a range of 
hills from the south to 
the northeast, the alti- 
tude of which is about 
900 feet above sea level: 
and although these in- 
AT MARTINIQUE, WI tercept the trade winds 
and thus increase the temperature, they are 
nevertheless extremely picturesque and the scat 
of many villas, whence a beautiful view of the 
town, the sea and the country to the north- 
west and the north is had. Within the last 
twenty five years the suburbs of St. Pierre 
have been considerably extended, offering resi- 
dences during the summer months to those 
of the population who are able to take ad- 
vantage of them. These are: Fond-Coré, which 
is situated along the seashore and lined with 
villas, whereto people resort during the months 
of August and September, or at any time for 
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the benefit of the sea-baths, a tramway leading 
thereto, and Trois-Ponts, which is reached by 
the main road tending to the northeast, and is be- 
tween two and three miles from St. Pierre. There 
visitors find country residences bordering the 
road to right and left (at convenient distances ) 
and with gardens for the most part in front of 
each, and separated by thick tropical foliage from 
its neighbors.. The northern side of the high- 
way is refreshed by the ever running and 
tumbling Roxolano River, imparting freshness to 
the atmosphere and offering convenient bathing 
facilities along its verdant banks. The flora 
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nique. It has an altitude of 1,600 feet above the 
level of the sea, ensconced in a valley having the 
piton de Carbet to the south, and the Mountain 
Peleé and its projecting spurs to the northeast 
and north. It is one of the most romantic spots of 
the island. The cyclone of 1891 made fearful 
ravages at this favored spot, the church being 
amongst the number of buildings utterly de- 
stroyed. Since then a new one has been erected 
much larger than the first, and buildings are be- 
ing erected more numerous and attractive than 
those existing previous to the calamity. At 
every hour of the day, from sunrise to sunset, 
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there is abundant, and consists of almost every 
variety of ornamental plant and flower known to 
the tropics. ‘The main road leading still toward 
the northeast in continued ascent, goes around 
the entire island, and is, as one penetrates fur- 
ther into the interior, the very beau-ideal of 
West Indian scenery. 

Six miles from St. Pierre, and about four 
miles from Trois-Ponts, is situated the great re- 
sort of the pleasure and health-seckers of the 
town and other localities. This beautiful spot 
is called Morne Rouge, and is known to many 
of my countrymen, who never fail to visit it, 
when time allows, during their visit to Marti- 


the charm of the landscape, and the surround- 
ing beauties of nature, under various aspects, 
and at different coigns of vantage, strike the 
visitor, who longs to linger amidst such soul- 
inspiring scenes, now quiet and pastoral, then 
rugged, bold and mountainous, reminding the 
traveler of mountains and valleys scen in Switz- 
erland and Norway. Every effort within the re- 
source of the Commune is put forth to render the 
village of Morne Rouge attractive to those who 
seek its genial clime, or to casual visitors from 
abroad ; but until a proper hotel is established 
the latter must be content to take a hurried bird’s- 
eve view, and return to St. Pierre for passably good 
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accommodation, unless one builds a house there 
and settles down to ordinary Creole life, with 
its domestic and general service, which charac- 
terizes existence in Martinique. 

One of the most favored spots in this island 
is the Jardin des Plantes, or botanical garden, 
situated about one mile from St. Pierre on the 
right of the main road, to which latter refer- 
ence has already been made. There are two 
entrances to this enchanting spot, one leading 
to the cultivated flower gardens and the Mu- 
seum of Natural Curiosities and the other, 
higher up, in a northeasterly direction, to the 
various alleys and lanes which have been made 
in different directions, and which lead to the 
interior, to the Cascade, artificial pond, and to 
sundry secluded corners, where Nature is prod- 
igal in her numberless displays of cultivated 
flowers and ornamental plants, together with 
well-cared-for trees, or the profusion of her 
spontaneous products, which appear along the 
ridge of hills that meet the eye, or around the 
deep ravine along which rush the waters from 
the adjoining heights, this latter adding to the 
beauty of scene and increasing the pleasant im- 
pressions which are formed by a visit to this 
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FIELD-HAND WITH BODY OF THE DREADED 
PER-DE-LANCE. 
umbrageous and romantic solitude. Tour- 
ists rarely leave Martinique without visiting 
this justly famed botanical garden. 

In point of fertility, considering its adap- 
tability to the raising of every tropical prod- 
uct, its scenery, its old historical associa- 
tions since 1635 ; its lofty range of moun- 
tains, whence descend the streams that 
irrigate the lowlands ; its water-power, at 
St. Pierre especially ; its genial climate and 
Creole customs and habits engendered by 
the perennial warmth and somnolent effect 
of the climate ; its inimitable carnival festi- 
vals, which commence on the Sunday after 
Ipiphany, and cease on Shrove Tuesday ; 
and its favorable geographical position, Mar- 
tinique is one of the most interesting and 
beautiful of the Caribbean group. 

The fauna of Martinique is numerous in 
minor animals, but not as rich as is the 
southern continent. Large wild animals do 
not exist. Fishes are abundant, and of 
many varieties and of strong and brilliant 
colors. Of the crustacea there are several 
varieties. The rivulets abound in fresh- 
water fish, which are always succulent 
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and agreeable. Most of the animals of domestic 
use were originally imported. The aboriginal 
animals are, however, interesting—such as the 
manicon, which is good eating, the iguana 
lizard (/acerta iguana) also very nourishing, but 
rarely offered -for sale, ete. There are two va- 
rieties of snakes, the ordinary and harmless, 
and the frigonophulus bothops lanceole, or spear- 
head. The serpent has two fangs, at the root of 
which is secreted the deadly virus and rudimen- 
tary fangs, destined to replace the old ones. It 
attains a length of from four and a half to seven 
feet. The color of the skin changes according 
to age and locality, the usual color is a speckled 
gray, which is graduated in different specimens 
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from a light ash to-a dull black. 
A remarkable variation to this 
rule is found in the existence 
of a yellow species, individuals 
of which vary from the color 
of a ripe banana to bright 
orange. It is found in the 
density of the forest, in cane 
fields where rats abound, on 
plantations in the vicinity of 
running streams, which it 
swims across, and where it 
dives to prey upon fish. It 
does not attack, but if sur- 
prised will dart or spring for- 
ward and inflict a wound 
which is frequently fatal un- 
less proper remedies are im- 
mediately applied. This va- 
riety of venomous serpent is 
only found in Martinique and 
St. Lucia. About ten years 
ago the mongoos (ichneumon) 
was introduced into this island 
by Baron Lareinty, a large 
land owner, with a view of ex- 
terminating rats and the dread- 
ed fer-de-lance. For years this 
matter remained without ar- 
resting further attention, when, 
three years ago, a popular 
enthusiasm was aroused, and 
the brave little rodent was im- 
ported in great numbers from 
Barbadoes, St. Lucia and Ja- 
maica ; this feeling being con- 
firmed by the news from St. 
Lucia that the introduction 
there of the mongoos had 
considerably lessened the num- 
ber of the serpents. Inclosures 
prepared for the purpose have been erected, 
where pitched battles are fought between. the 
mongoos and fer-de-lance, in which this intrepid 
little animal invariably vanquishes the serpent, 
and it is hoped that in time the scourge of Mar- 
tinique will either entirely disappear, or be 
reduced to small numbers in the interior forest 
or deep mountain gorges. A feeling of opposi- 
tion has been aroused against the introduction of 
the mongoos on the ground that all poultry will 
be destroyed, but it is too late to reconsider the 
question, as it is a very prolific animal, and is 
destined soon, in my opinion, to cover the entire 
island. ; 

The liberty to exercise the various cu/ti is am- 
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ply provided for in France, where small bodies 
of Protestants worship according to their various 
doctrines. This principle is legally applicable 
tothe colonies, where, however, no other de- 
nominations exists as an organization than the 
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Roman Catholic. Scattered among the popu- 
lation are a few Protestants, mostly of the French 
Reformed persuasion, but, the majority are of 
the Roman Catholic faith. The Island of Marti- 
nique is composed of one diocese, over which 
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presides a bishop. The smaller communes’ are 


generally served by two priests. Other com- 
munes, like St. Pierre, have a large number of 
priests holding spiritual authority from Rome, 
and the dogmas and discipline of the Church, 
with which the civil authorities claim no inter- 
ference. The clergy are, nevertheless, bound by 
the Concordat and the organic laws in pursu- 
ance.thereto between France and Rome—to ob- 
serve certain obligations to the State by which 
they are paid. The exclusive exercise of the 
Catholic religion for over two centuries has, very 
naturally, given the priests the idea that they 
are of right the sole masters of the field, the 
flocks of which are entirely under their control. 
This feeling of exclusiveness has recently been 
manifested on the arrival here of a Protestant 
missionary and a female coadjutor and _ inter- 
preter, the former a Mr. George Penny, who is 
unable to speak French, and the latter. a Miss 
Mary Jamison—both belonging to the ‘‘ Christian 
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Mission,’’ which has its affiliations in the United 
States. They rented a house in the city, and 
under a month’s permission from the mayor of St. 
Pierre commenced to hold their services, which 
consist simply in the reading of the Scriptures, 
sermons on their meaning and spirit and the 
singing of selected hymns. These exercises were 
held with closed doors. After the expiration of 
the month, Mr. Penny applied for a renewed 
permission, which was refused on the ground 
that the meetings were a cause of disturbance to 
the public peace. It is necessary to remark that 
during these meetings a rough crowd assembled 
outside, stoned the house, struck the door, and 
were riotous generally. And although the 
‘* powers that be’’ were called upon for protec- 
tion, the riots continued at every meeting until 
Mr. Penny finally concluded to quit preaching 
and left Martinique. 

A fact which cannot escape the attention of 
strangers, after a certain term of residence ‘here, 
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d’acajon is especially used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, and presents a most beautiful hue and polish, and 
the native cabinetmakers are adepts in the turning out 
of such work as would surprise’a visitor from the United 
States, in view of the finish and taste displayed in the 
articles manufactured. The amount exported of this 
timber is insignificant, except of logwood, which is gener- 
ally shipped to France in large quantities. 

The cyclone of 1891, which destroyed 500,000 cocoa- 
trees, put an end to the exportation of the nut. Efforts 
have been made, however, to extend the plantations of 
this wholesome product. On the whole, Martinique is 
a healthy country to those who are acclimated. The 
natives are robust and strong ; native women bring to 
market an immense weight of meat on their heads, as 
well as fruitvanid vegetables, walking in many instances 
twenty to twenty-five miles to 
St. Pierre, and returning the 
same day with American prod- 
ucts, for sale and for their 
own consumption, showing a 
force of endurance that would 
be utterly impossible to a white 
man, or woman especially, 
considering the exhausting ef- 
fect of the climate on the 
Northern races. Women do 
the principal hard work, such 
as loading and unloading 
steamers ; they carry baskets 
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is the love of the mother coun- 
try as expressed by the natives 
of all classes. The closeness of 
touch, in sympathy and pa- 
triotism, with the European 
French and with France as the 
central point of affection and 
aspiration, is truly remarkable. 
Liberty of press, liberty of pub- 
lic meetings under certain mild 
permissive conditions, and po- 
litical freedom have not a little 
tended to strengthen and confirm the love of 
country which characterizes the inhabitants of 
the older French colonies. 

Although the primitive forest has been from 
time to time destroyed, yet so fertile is the soil 
that trees of the varieties indigenous to the isl- 
and quickly spring up again; although, on the 
whole, sufficient attention has not been paid to 
the preservation of the forests which, without le- 
gal restrictions, are sorely mutilated. Some time 
since proposals were urged for the promulgation 
of “les lois forestieres’’ (forest laws) as in force 
in France, save those modifications which differ- 
ence of conditions impose, and no doubt these 
propositions ‘will be carried out so far as is pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The principal 
trees are the fromagé, or silk cotton; the gom- 
mier, or sand-box logwood ; bois d’acajon (a 
specie of mahogany) ; the balata, or iron-wood, 
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of coal upon their heads from 
the landing to the coal-yards, 
the weight of which is gener- 
ally forty pounds, and work 
incessantly for five hours, go- 
ing and returning with a 
quick, springy step. Half way 
between the landing and the 
coal-yards is generally placed 
a ‘‘register,’? upon which 
every woman steps who car- 
ries a load, thus registering the 
number of baskets delivered. 
During their work they neither 
talk nor sing, but seem to be_ 
determined to get through 
with their task, for which they 
are generally paid by the job, 
making a fair division after 
the work is done; this has a 
tendency to make one woman watch the other, 
and no shirking is allowed or indulged in. There 
are to be found many fine specimens of muscular 
development among this class; as a rule, they go 
barefooted, and by long usage the soles of their 
feet become elastic and tough, like india-rubber, 
which enables them to walk over pebbles and 
stones without any difficulty. Many of these 
omen from the hard life they lead are addicted 
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to drinking ‘‘tafia,’? a low- 
grade rum, in which they free- 
ly indulge, and it is wonder- 
ful to observe what a quantity 
of this stuff some of them can 
stand without showing any 
signs of intoxication. The 
use of tafia, however, often 
leads to quarrels and _ fierce 
fights, one of which I wit- 
nessed in St. Pierre—a regular 
stand-up fight, no scratching 
or hair-pulling, but simply the 
exchange of hard blows straight 
from the shoulder, which last- 
ed nearly twenty-five minutes, 
and was quite interesting for 
an onlooker and investigator 
of savage characteristics ; but 
this I will describe upon a 
future occasion. On the whole they are a good- 
natured race, and will chaff and laugh on slight 
provocation. One peculiarity I have especially 
observed among them, is the fact that in walk- 
ing along the highways, or in the crowded streets, 
many will carry on a conversation in a loud 
tone to themselves ; people passing by pay no 
attention to this, or simply smile when an odd 
expression is overheard. 


TO A THRUSH. 
By JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD. 


Wuere art thou, friend, who when March winds were wailing, 
A year since, brimm’d my being with thy bliss? 

Why silent now, when winter’s grasp is failing, 
And earth recovering from his frost-fraught kiss? 


Why dost thou leave this silver birch, these larches, 
Disheartened, bow’d beneath his parting breath ? 

How shall they bear the final stress—dread March’s, 
No chant to cheer them in their strife with death ? 


Nor should’st thou leave their friend and thine, o’entaken, 
Downtrodden, tortured by the tyrant’s thong, 

Vainly expecting, till thy song should waken 
Spring, whose soft breath would wipe out winter’s wrong. 


Pardon, dear heart, if singing thus I blame thee ; 
(Graceless, to doubt that songful heart and true), 

Soon shall yon birch and thy poor poet claim thee— 
Yes, thou shalt thrill our souls the summer through. 


I will not listen to the wind’s wail’d ‘ Never !”’ 
I will not deem thee dead, thy last song sung ; 
Somewhere thou lingerest, and though space now sever, 


Still I shall list to thee, these firs among. 


Longer delay not, set all hearts a-beating— 


Primrose and birch, and larch-blooms wait thy word— 
All long for life, for spring, for thy glad greeting—— 
Sing till the dullest, drowsiest pulse is stirr’d. 


l 


A WOMAN'S HEART. 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS, 


MG, HEN the Civil War was in 
its refluent third year, 
four people went along a 
street of Bellsboro town. 
A dead town it was upon 
the surface—yet a very 
little way below it throb- 
bed with the most intense 
life. Something, indeed, in its outer aspect be- 
spoke that state of things. Every house was 
closely shut, and all the wide gardens gbout 
them full of vagrant, weedy greenery where 
they bordered upon the street, though further 
in they showed full tilth, and here and there 
knots of the gayest autumn posies. 

Sometimes from the jalousies of upper win- 
dows or the shade of back porches faces looked 
cautiously out—faces lined to sharpness with the 
tension of hope deferred. To comprehend that, 
you must hear that Bellsboro stood a throbbing 
islet of human fact in an ocean of rumor forever 
ebbing and flowing. Earlier the town had held 
a Federal garrison ; but one summer night came 
a gray-coated legion of flying horse to capture 
the men in blue and set them adrift, then itself 
to vanish upon the wings of the morning. 

After that, chaos. There were no mails; the 
telegraph was silent three days in four; trains 
ran intermittently, and but a little way either to 
north or south ; and as for the river—tke fickle 
Cumberland—it was too low for even the Hide- 
out, the little local freighter, whose captain’s 
boast was that she could run in a heavy dew. 

Mid-October though it was, the air upon this 
day was a breath of May. The new young grass 
would have been likewise vernal but for its dap- 
ple of red and yellow leaves; yet, for the most 
part, the trees were still green upon the long 
river hills about the town, which had swathings 
of the softest blue mist. It was in the bits of 
pasture land and along the roadsides that su- 
mach and sassafras and scattered small maples 
made blurs of gold and scarlet and the deepest 
bloody crimson. All the dozen turnpikes lay 
inches deep in powdery white dust; there had 
been go Ji¢t]e rain since midsummer, the shrunken 
water hardly babbled as it slid down the river 

haan petween high dun-yellow banks whose 
e : bespoke the scathe of earlier floods. 
pny scars jde, the town had two things to save 
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ing—the running southward things forbidden by 
articles of war: guns, quinine, gray cloth, per- 
cussion caps and whisky—and bringing thence 
in exchange for them wagon-cargoes of cotton. 
Naturally the risks of such commeree, which had 
also a tang of patriotism, gave a fillip to gossip 
over it ; still, on the whole, it was not quite so 
exciting as speculating of mornings what Hawk- 
ins Henry had done over-night, and what else 
she would do before afternoon. 

. “it was who dashed bareheaded along the 
8 under eye. A wide hat with fluttering 
plumes hung at her pommel ; her full long habit- 
skirt streamed pennon-wise behind. For she 
had whipped the beast she rode to a dead run, 
then flung the reins upon his neck and dropped 
the bridle-hand in her lap. Yet now and again 
she gave a fresh cut with her jeweled whip, and, 
as it fell, set two white teeth hard in an under- 
lip of the richest poppy-scarlet. But never by 
any chance did her eyes lift from the roadway 
or take any cognizance of the man spurring at 
her elbow. : 

Dark eyes they were, full of velvet lights, set 
under darker brows in a creamy face. She rode 
lightly, with the Southern seat, easy, swaying, 
incomparably graceful. Her escort, though in 
civilian attire, had that in pose and bearing— 
dropped heel, inflexuous bridle-arm, which be- 
spoke to eyes initiate a strict cavalry training. 

He wore cavalry spurs, rode a cavalry saddle, 
and had in his pocket a captain’s commission 
duly signed and sealed. He had likewise a 
pretty stomach for the fighting then so plentiful, 
which made it all the more wonderful that now, 
for two months at least, he had loitered and 
daundered about Bellsboro on sick leave, when 
the scratch he had got in the attack on the town 
need not have kept him a fortnight out of saddle. 

“Jest only but look at that, will you?’ the 
third of the street’s quartette said to his com- 
panion, as they stopped short on the grassed 
pavement to gaze after the vanishing riders. 
‘Er shame I call it,’’ he went on, hotly ; ‘‘ but 
then Joe Henry he needn’t of looked for nothin’ 
better, runnin’ off with her the way he done, 
and her not quite fifteen.” 

‘‘True, Mr. Clark, Joe might of expected it; 
but then I reckon he didn’t. Ef he had, wild 
as he is, he couldn’t f been so set on marryin’ 
one of Hawkins’s-hell-cats. She’s that, no mis- 
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take about it ; an’ they tell me he calls her so 
ter her face; an’ she says she’s proud o’ the 
name—that she wants ter be thought Hawkins 
clear through, with nare drop o’ Lynn blood— 
though that ain’t none too tame,”’ the other man 
answered. Both were far too old for thought of 
soldiering. The one who had spoken last was 
placid and apple-cheeked, with mild blue eyes 
under a thatch of silver hair. The other stood 
half a head taller, was spare and sour of face, 
with dry light eyes and jaws that shut with a 
snap. Both were men of weight and substance 
—old friends, and all the better friends that fate 
allotted them to meet less than half-yearly. 

‘* But the Lynn stock ain’t no match fer Haw- 
kins wildness —in fact, no other blood t 
that,’’ the first speaker.ran on. ‘I tell - 
Mr. Morton, I’d a heap rather see a boy o’ mine 
dead ’n married into sech. I said as much ter 
Joe before. But, Lord! you know him. As 
well try to turn Cumberland River up-stream as 
him when he’s got his head set.’’ 

““You ought to of knowed better. Why, he 
was crazy over her—he is even yet,’’? Morton 
said, with a significant pause that the other un- 
derstood. He twirled his knife between thumb 
and finger, and said, looking carefully away : 

“ Joe ain’t got much room ter talk—remem- 
ber that duel at college, an’ then the Sally San- 
ders scrape. Still, I think he’d try ter deserve 
er good wife, ef he had got her.’’ 

‘*You’re wrong thar,’’ Clark said, decidedly. 
“(He wouldn’t keer a snap o’ the fingers fer 
this’n ef she hadn’t kept him under her thumb by 
showin’ she wus the bigger devil o’ the two. As 
it is, he’d die fer her easy—that’s whut puts me 
so oneasy over this yere affair. Archy Gordon, 
we all know, wa’n’t the first ter make Hawkins 
talked erbout. He woon’t he the last, neither— 
not onless Joe Henry gits the notion ter shoot, 
an’ he shoots mighty straight an’ quick. So 
fur, he don’t ’pear ter see nothin’, but then you 
cain’t count on him. He’s one er the astonish- 
in’ kin’, an’ Archy Gordon, you know, is sorter 
kin to me.”’ 

‘*Joe’s good ter shoot ef it comes to his hear- 
in’ that anybody eben thinks scandal o’ his 
wife,’’? Morton said, reflectively. ‘He's away 
fer a week now! MHadn’t you better caution 
Archy ter light out before Joe gits back ?”” 

‘‘Oh, no. That would make the talk bigger, 
an’ Joe’d shoot two er three—O! jest erbout 
anything he’d er mind ter name——an’ go tradin’ 
ergin, an’ ef the Yankees didn’t ketch him, put 
all the money he made in more diamonds fer his 
wife,’’ Clark said, half fretfully ; then, dropping 
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his voice to almost a whisper, ‘‘ Ye see, it’s this 
way, Brother Morton, when Archy goes, the last 
o’ my fine old whisky goes with him through 
the lines. Er big risk. I’ve got ter furnish 
everything—wagins, an’ load, too ; but that boy, 
he’s good grit, an’ has got a mighty long head, 
when it ain’t turned. I hate like p’ison ter see 
the licker go without my money in hand fer it— 
finer wus never stilled in Tennessee ; but you 
know how it is, soon as the river rises, here come 
gunboats an’ Yankees, an’ revenuers, er else 
maybe it’s gerillers ter set fire ter the storehouse, 
an’ then whar am I?” ; 

“It is er purty hard case,’’ Morton said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But say, when is Archy start- 
in’? I'd like the best in the world ter have him 
take er letter an’ er passel er money ter my son 
that’s out with Forrest-——” 

“Hush !—do hush!” Clark admonished. 
‘“No ; he woon’t take no letters fer nobod y—too 
much risk—though I don’t wanter hurt feelin’s, 
he’s goin’ ter start termorrer night, so have ver 
money ready, it cain’t tell no tales, which side 
hit’s on.” 

- The two had insensibly halted just outside a 
shed door which stood ajar. They turned pale 
as it swung open, and a thin, eager-eyed man 
came through it. With a catlike, insinuating 
motion he same to Clark’s ear, and whispered : 

‘*Excuse me, but it may be to your interest 
as well as mine if we talk together further—and 
in private.” 

* * * * * * 

For miles the riders raced, the woman never 
speaking nor laying hand to the rein, the man 
never taking his eyes long from her face. Pres- 
ently the road dipped—a sharp gash in the 
woodland either side said they had come upon 
running water. Gordon leaned over and caught 
the slack rein, saying, as one not to be gain- 
said : 

““We will rest at the spring, you must be 
deadly tired.’’ 

Then he guided the two beasts into a narrow, 
shaded cross-track, which led in three hundred 
yards or so to a gray lichen-wrought bluff. Fair 
water broke from the face of it in a bold, jetting 
stream, and fell with lulling tinkles down over 
great mossy rocks, to babble happily away in the 
company of tall ferns and late asters. As the 
thirsty horses thrust their mouths deep in the 
stream, Gordon sprang down and held out en- 
treating arms to the other rider. But she waved 
him aside, slid lightly to earth, knelt at the 
waterside a little way above, and flung it by 
handfuls over her hot face and throat. “~~— 
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‘There, I am rid of my black dog !”’ she said, 
after a little, turning full upon him a face of 
enchanting sweetness. ‘‘Be wise, sir, make 
your peace before my humor changes. You 
were horribly impertinent, you know you were ! 
What have you to say in excuse?” 

‘*The one possible excuse, which I have said 
already a hundred times, and shall say a million 
more—I love you!’ Gordon answered, moving 
nearer. 

She had dropped down upon a mossy root, 
now she set her head upon a slender hand, and 
said, reflectively : 

‘‘T wonder men have so little originality in 
their love- making. You are—let me see—the 
seventh, since I was married, to try it seriouély, 
and everyone has said just the same thing.”’ 

‘‘ How very impertinent—in those other fel- 
lows |’? Gordon said, stretching himself at her 
feet. ‘‘ Now, I am not the least to blame. I 
had no volition in the matter—you made me 
love you !”’ 

‘*T wonder if you remember, or ever knew, 
that my name is Annette Hawkins ?’’ she said, a 
subtle hardness settling under the Jight laughter 
of her lips. ‘‘My mother was sister to that first 
Annette, and old people say I am my aunt over 
again. I will not tell you her story—only that 
she, too, married, was not particularly happy, 
and in the end shot a man, who was not her 
husband.”’ 

“‘T dare say he deserved it,’’ Gordon said, 
tranquilly. ‘‘ Women of your type seldom make 
small mistakes.” 

‘““How did I manage it—making you love 
me?’ she demanded, sitting suddenly very 
erect. 

Gordon laughed lazily, pillowed his head 
upon one arm, and made to take her hand 
within his free one, as he said, musingly : 

‘‘Oh, let me see! 
fainted after that saber-cut, and came out of it to 
find the loveliest woman in the world bathing and 
bandaging my hurt. Then in an easy carriage I 
was whisked away, that enchanting creature be- 
side me, through a silver world, to an enchanted 
palace no marauding Yankee would ever find, 
or if he found it out, ever dare to invade. 
There I stayed, seeing the sorceress every day. 
In a week my head had healed, but my heart— 
lack-a-day! Even you must see what a clear 
victim I am !’ 

“People look at things so differently,’’ she 
said, her lip half curling. ‘‘ Now, if I told that 
story it would run something this way : Mrs. An- 
nette Hawkins Henry, very willful and yet more 
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patriotic, finds a wounded Confederate captain 
left suddenly upon her hands. To save him the 
chance of a tedious captivity she takes him, at 
great inconvenience to herself, away to the house 
of her aunt, in the deep country, where——”’ 

‘*Do not go on, please !’’ Gordon said, a des- 
perate entreaty in his voice. ‘‘ Annette, darling ! 
Iremember every minute. Fate threw us to- 
gether. I love, love, love you, and you flout 
me, as.I dare say you flouted those others. But 
I have this advantage of them, poor wretches! 
If they had died for love of you, it must have 
been in cowardly fashion—a soldier can die as 
becomes a gentleman uy 

se Stop ? 

The monosyllable was imperious, but full of 
heart-break. Gordon possessed himself of her 
hand, and went on, dreamily : : 

“‘T can do and die, dear, but what of you? 
Dare you stay in this dull town, waiting for— 
your husband and wearying for me ?”’ 

With the last word he rose and stood up. 
She also had sprung up, her hands clinching 
hard. Suddenly one unclinched. She struck 
him fiercely with her open palm, then staggered 
back against a tree trunk and locked both hands 
over her heaving breast. 

‘‘ You—you—dare say that, to my face !’’ she 
gasped. 

He caught her hands between his own, bent 
and let the light of his sleepy-lidded blue eyes 
fall full in her own, as he answered : 

‘*T dare, because I am sure, as never before, 
that you love me—even asI love you. I would 
kiss you, only it is my humor to claim nothing 
until——”’ 

“When ?”’ she whispered, as he made a long 
pause. 

He could feel fine shuddering thrills in her 
passive hands, yet he drew her no nearer. Once 
when she swayed a little toward him he even 
steadied her. Still his eyes held hers, and for 
the first time the velvet-dark orbs fell before 
another glance. 

She stirred and half turned from him, full of 
savage impatience with herself and shaken 
through and through with hot gusty passion. 
From birth she had been a creature of wild im- 
pulse, reigning supreme and motherless over her 
father—all the plantation. Marriage had made 
no change beyond giving her, in her husband, a 
slave more devotedly Garing than all the rest. 
Yet here or there came a‘flash of nobility through 
her haughty undiscipling. Though she had had 
lovers galore, and had delighted to make the 
countryside gape and stare over them, until 
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Archy Gordon crossed her path she had given 
to none so much as a thought inconsistent with 
the most stainless wifely honor. 

He was so unlike the rest—gentleman, man of 
the world, soldier, with a genius for love-mak- 
ing developed by long practice. He had taken 
honors at West Point, then gone roving about 
the world, to waste his substance in foreign 
lands. Yet at call of the drum he was back, 
eagerly ready to fight and die for his State. 

Annette came of fighting strain. Aside from 
the redoubtable Hawkins blood, not less than 
three Lynns had died with their boots on, elbow 
to elbow, in the fight at King’s Mountain. One 
of them was her grandfather. He had marched 
to battle, leaving behind a young wife with a 
child at the breast. The child throve, came to 
man’s estate, prospered, grew gray, then sur- 
prised his world by marrying the belle and 
beauty of his county. 

In a year she was dead, leaving to het child 
the Hawkins beauty, the Hawkins name, the 
dauntless Hawkins soul! Like a magic tropic 
‘lower in temperate green pastures the child had 
grown up, there in the rich midland, hating 
books and book-learning yet absorbing almost 
intuitively from her Aunt Annette the culture of 
contact that is so much more vital, and the 
high-bred air normal to her birth. 

For all her gay hauteur, she had nourished in 
secret an ideal. Of course her husband had not 
come near it. She had married him mainly to 
pique her dearest enemy, who aspired to captivate 
him. Nor had any lover ever given her a senti- 
mental thrill, until Archy came to change all her 
life. Yet Archy had been weighed no less crit- 
ically than the rest. The pair had, indeed, at 
the outset, played out a very pretty comedy of 
indifferent friendliness. Then had come de- 
licious wecks of thrilling over a veiled dawning 
adoration so unlike the bald, hot wooing of 
earlier victims to her charms. Yes, from the 
first she had known her danger, and had courted 
it. Life had given her much, but nothing of it 
all was to be set over against the worth of this 
new sensation. 

Still she had not dropped her guard, nor 
ceased from the fence of eye-beams till they 
stood thus face to face in the wood’s green si- 
lence. Why was it Joe’s face, shrewd, gaunt, 
humorously ugly, came to her in that supreme 
minute with entreaty in the pale cyes? Poor 
Joe! She had still a great friendliness for him. 
She could not bear to think how he would look 
when he came gain, burdened with rich gifts 

for her and found his home desolate. 
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It would be deserted, so much was certain, 
even if Archy—at once she began to shiver! He 
was very near—his lips almost upon her cheek ! 
If—if—he touched her—if there were a hint of 
triumph in his face, she would run away from 
him—Joe—all her world! Go she knew not 
where, but away from all familiar things. 

Perhaps her thought went subtly into his con- 
sciousness. He drew back, saying, very softly : 

‘* Darling, sit down, I have so much to say ! 
Do you know how great a thing it is to be a 
man ?—a soldier? If I did not love you so en- 
tirely, I should grieve that you had been born a 
woman, so could not be my leal comrade ?”’ 

‘“A soldier and a gentleman! I should like 
that of all things,”’ she said, with a hard breath. 
He drew a little back, and said, abruptly : 

‘Do you know I go south to-morrow ?”’ 

The dead twig she was playing with snapped 
short in her hand. Otherwise there was no 
sound—not even the sibilance of breath sharply 
indrawn. Gordon hurried on: 

‘*¥es, I go south, and risk and profit go with 
me; but who cares? The moon is full and we 
shall start at dusk, and go on through an en- 
chanted silver world—a world almost like that 
one in which first we came together. 2 

“*Don’t !’ Annette said, putting out her hand. 

He touched it softly and went on. 

‘“‘Think of galloping through it, dew spark- 
ling all about, the ripe fragrance of orchards and 
falling leaves coming fresh in the face, then 
camping at daybreak in deep woodsy places, and 
sleep and dreams, and waking to fresh gallops. 
You know my horse, Ilderim? I have another, 
a better—lacking only a rider. I know the rider 
he should have—someone who sits light as this- 
tledown, who has velvet, dark eyes and the red- 
dest lips in the world 

As he paused Annette grew white. She drop- 
ped her face in her hands a minute, then lifted 
it haughtily, saying : 

“‘We do our worst, we Hawkinses, in our own 
proper guise—in the face of our world! If—if 
you take me with you, I will ride my own horse, 
and go by daylight away from my own gate !”’ 

‘‘TIf I take you!’ Archy repeated, raptur- 
‘* Annette! my own Annette ! the whole 
world shall not keep us apart !”’ 

* * * * * * 

‘‘T leave everything with you, Bunce—the 
house, the keys, the dogs—take care of them until 
Joe comes, and tell him—tell him I have started 
south ; that is, unless I meet him on the way,”’ 
Mrs. Henry said to her black maid the next day, 
just as the sun touched the edge of the sky. She 
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was dressed for riding, but carried no luggage. 
All Joe Henry’s rich gifts lay snug in the strong 
box up-stairs. His wife had left there, too, the 
gold pieces which that mighty contrabandist 
had delighted to fling into her lap after each 
successful trip through the lines. A curiously 
spelled document was stuck upright amid the 
coins. Its legal force was in nowise weakened 
by its eccentric orthography, and by it Annette 
' Henry gave the man she was leaving, without 
reserve, all the fortune she had inherited when 
her father died. Yet not by way of peace offer- 
ing—she understood and respected her husband 
too thoroughly for that. It was simply her 
humor to go empty-handed to her lover. He 
was the soul of tender chivalry, and would com- 
prehend and love her the better for her impulse 
to make herself depend on him for everything. 

She sat very straight in her saddle as she rode 
away upon Bonny Belle, the chestnut mare— 
her father’s last gift, and the one possession she 
could not bring herself to forego. Meeting more 
than one familiar acquaintance upon the street, 
she gravely inclined her head to them and rode 
by in silence, though it was in her heart to cry 
aloud to each of them : 

“Look at me !—look your last! I am run- 
ning away with Archy Gordon! Tell Joe you 
saw me happy, and oh, be good to him.”’ 

None of them marked anything beyond the 
common in her, albeit they wondered a little 
why she rode riverward at that uncanny hour. 
The fine weather was breaking, clouds flew low 
and gray before a wet south wind. Sound of 
every sort carried marvelously. All the Tong, 
white roads set up a droning of hoofs and 
wheels ; cricket-chirpings blended into a se- 
pulchral undervoice of the great owls hooting 
and clamoring in the dead trees upon the farther 
hilltops. And once Bonny Belle turned her 
head and whinnied sharply, answering the call 
of her stall-mate Blazes, who was left lonely be- 
hind. At-the sound—keen, low, lamenting— 
Annette made as though she would give the 
mare a stinging slash, but held her hand and let 
the lash fall on air, then rode forward with eyes 
that did not lift. 

A leaping fire burned the softness out of them 
when, coming upon the rendezvous, she found 
herself first there. Archy was to have been in 
wait for her upon the bare knolltop with the 
wagons —all the train, indeed, at the ford, a 
quarter of a mile in front. She had hung back 
ten full minutes after the time agreed—it was a 
last flicker of her old coquetry—she had hoped 
to sec him in a white, impatient fume. Now 
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her face grew hot and lowering. Almost roughly 
she wheeled Bonny Belle about, and made to go 
back by the way she had come, when she caught 
the beat of rapid hoofs accenting the fall of 
slower ones, as two riders came toward her from 
opposite quarters. 

They must not see her there! Yet, unless she 
would meet and pass one or the other, she must 
leap her horse offhand over the tall pickets 
bounding the knoll’s hither verge. A hazardous 
leap, but the gallant creature cleared it, coming 
down safe with a trifle to spare. The river valley 
was already shadowy with dusk, but here upon 
the hilltop a long wan light bathed all things— 
the shining of a brassy foul-weather streak along 
the sky’s western rim. Annette could not choose 
but see—and shuddered at the sight-—that her 
mare had leapt almost upon a grave—the grave 
of a woman whom her kindred disowned even in 
death, because she had died for love and by her 
own hand. 

The men had met upon the knoll top just out- 
side where she sat, safe-screened by thick shrub- 
bery. 

“‘Uncle Sandy,’’ she heard Archy say, his 
voice perplexed and anxious, ‘‘ what can be 
the matter? It is like witch-work! I waited 
—waited at the ford—nothing came. I was in 
a fever, and galloped three miles out along the 
pike. Yet not a man, not a wagon did I meet, 
though the gatekeeper said they had passed all 
right. I could not believe him, for he swore, 
too, that they went through it at daylight, or 
pretty near it.’’ 

“Humph! That looks prutty bad fer our 
little speckilation, eh, Arch?’ Mr. Clark said, in 
a dry, cautious voice. 

‘“« Bad ?—it’s ruin and robbery ! Of course, I 
have a notion, but let me hear yours first. 
What had we better do about it ?’’ the young fel- 
low asked, eagerly. 

“Well, I should say, jest erbout nothin’ !’’ 
Clark said, thrusting his tongue in his cheek. 
‘Fact is, Arch, I’m sorry you went gilpin’ off 
so, usin’ up your horseflesh fer nothin’. You— 
you—oughter come to me. That’s whut I al- 
lowed you would do—else I ae 

‘*Else you !’ Archy echoed, his voice hot and 
hard. ‘‘ You are old, and my kinsman, sir, still 
I must know the reason of all this !”’ 

‘*Well, thar’s good reason ernough. You 
see, I got ’n offer fer that thar licker, cash on 
the nail. Feller jest come in an’ took it at his 
own resk ” Clark began, hitching about in 
his saddle, and backing his mare a thought 
away. 
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‘* And you accepted it?’ Gordon said, with a 
note of ironical interrogation. 

‘*T’'d a-been er big fool not ter of done it,’’ 
Clark said, complacently. ‘‘A man has got ter 
look out fer his own, no matter——”’ 

‘*No matter if he breaks his pledged word, 
shows himself a blackguard, and cheats another 
man who believed he could tell the truth!’ 
Gordon said, his words dropping plummet-wise 
through the deepening stillness. ‘‘So you kept 
me hanging about at the risk of my neck, mean- 
ing to use me for your profit, if no other chance 
offered, but without a thought or care for me 
- otherwise !”’ 

“T don’t think it wus me kep’ you, not all 
tergether,’’ Clark said, meaningly ; ‘‘ but even ef 
Thad? Say, young feller, what kin you do but 
git off yer high horse? The licker’s done safe in 
Nashville two hours ago, at least.’’ 

‘This!’ Gordon cried, leaping down and 
dragging the other from his saddle. ‘‘I have a 
great mind to brain you !’’ he went on, raining 
blows upon his adversary. ‘‘ I would do it, only 
you are so scoundrelly you do not deserve to die 
at the hands of a decent man !”’ 

‘“Archy! help! murder! lemme up! Oh, 
thar’s some mo’ licker !’’ Clark shouted, leaping 
now this way, now that. ‘‘ Archy, fer the love 
o God! Lord help met Help! help!’ 

Annette had been listening with a strangling 
lump in the throat. Now she stood upright in 
the saddle, gathered her heavy skirt about her, 
gave a spring and landed squarely upon the 
combatants, rolled to her knees, sprang up and 
tore them apart, crying, in a choked voice : 
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“Shame! shame! Oh, Archy, how could 
you! To strike an old man, the greatest cow- 
ard, too, in the county! Oh, if only Joe was 
here! He is not, but if you must fight—why, 
take that, and that, and that!’ planting sting- 
ing blows all over Gordon’s face. 

He caught her and held her at arm’s length, 
saying, almost roughly : 

‘* Be quiet, Annette ! You ought to have kept 
quiet. Remember, you love me! I am not like 
the others, a mere caprice !”’ 

Then he let her go. ‘Clark had vanished. 
They were alone with the night and the winds, 
and the desolate hilltop. Annette folded her 
arms and began to say, in her clearest high 
voice : 

‘*T did love—a shadow called by your name, 
and——’’ When all at once her voice died to 
silent trembling. For he had drawn her close, 
whispering : 

‘* Darling ! it was the unmanliest thing! I 
ought to have held my hand, knowing what was 
due the man you love.”’ 

She set her mouth to his, then drew back with 
a long shiver. 

“Joe would never have done it,’’ she cried. 
Then without another word, ran away from him 
into the darkness of the valley. 

Perhaps the river tempted her, and God 
kept her safe. Joe was crossing the ford— 
someway, somehow, he found and took her 
home. Whether they lived happy ever after let 
the gossips of Bellsboro declare. I can only af- 
firm that Archy Gordon never set eyes on her 
again. 
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MAGIC CIRCLE. 


(From Riickert. ) 
By ISA. J. POSTGATE, 


Wuart makes the hundred petals to unfold 
Of the red rose or pale? 

What singeth in her warbling thousandfold 
The mellow nightingale? 


By the same law the sweet leaves all unfold 
That doth each one unclose, 

And all the songs the self-same music hold 
That in the first one flows. 
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All beauty in a circle’s magic round 
Will still itself portray, 

And even Love, the Monarch, ne’er has found, 
Or will, a better way. 


Therefore, a hundred petals circle still 
The red rose and the pale ; 

Therefore, her thousand song will ever trill 
The mellow nightingale. 
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CATTLE MARKET AT ST. JEAN. 


A GAME OF PILOT. 


FOUNTAIN AT RECOLLECT’S CONVENT. 


AY THE, FOOT OF THE. PYRENEES. 


By MARY DE 


‘*Wer must have a holiday,’”’ says Margaret, 
firmly. I assent meekly, both because I should 
like the holiday and because Margaret being 
possessed of a stronger will than mine, it saves 
trouble to agree with her. 

Margaret and I live together in London and 
are both working women, but I work. for my 
daily bread, and she from choice. I am an 
artist and live by my pencil, illustrating books, 
etc., while Margaret devotes herself to the eleva- 
tion of the poor of London, under the auspices of 
many important boards and societies, and passes 
half her life in the slums. I admire her zeal, 
but believe that were I possessed of such an in- 
come as hers I should employ it in a more friv- 
olous manner, being naturally a lazy person; 
but in spite of many differences of disposition, 
we are the greatest of friends. 

‘‘Where shall we go?’’ continues Margaret. 
‘Switzerland does one most good, but then it is 
so far and so dear. How would you like Nor- 
mandy? Anyhow we must go somewhere, and 
you can do some sketching, wherever it is.’’ In 
the evening, Margaret informs me that she has 
quite made up her mind about our holiday. ‘‘I 
met some people to-day,’’ she says, ‘‘ who have 
done the very thing we want, and who told me 
all about it. We will goto the Pyrenees ; we 
can go all the way to Bordeaux by boat from 
Westminster Bridge, so that there will not be 
any odious railway traveling, and the voyage 

will do you a geen deal of good, though you 
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me to try to combat that firm will which has re- 
formed many a reprobate and gathered many a 
poor drunkard into the paths of virtue without 
consulting their wishes, and, as it appears to me, 
sometimes rather against them, than otherwise, 
so I resign myself to my fate, and hold my 
peace. 

Behold us, then, on a Friday morning, start- 
ing in the tender of a steam navigation com- 
pany from Westminster Bridge, to be in due 
course transferred to the steamship Seamew to 
take our flight across the sea to the sunny shores 
of France. Margaret declares that the boat is a 
good one, and the cabins quite luxurious, and 
that ‘‘we shall be very comfortable.’ For my- 
self, I don’t feel so sanguine. While we are in 
the Thames I regard the future with alarm, but 
am at ease for the moment, and remain on deck 
to watch the seemingly never-ending miles of 
bricks and mortar. Will the city never end? At 
last the houses become thinner, the tall factory 
chimneys appear at longer and longer intervals, 
and there are patches of green between them. 
Then we are gliding between fields and woods, 
and we can smell the sea in the air. 

‘We shall soon be in the open sea,’’ says 
Margaret, cheerfully. We are in the open sea, 
and our pilot has left us, and then Mar- 
garet remains on deck, I retire to the cabin ; 
it may be, as she insists, that it is doing me a 
great deal of good (most disagreeable things do 
one good), but for all that I don’t like it. I 
don’t like to have my feet higher than my head, 


it!’ Like it! No, indeed, I shall 
tiay not ie am I not the worst of sailors? 
not like 1s e not have to skirt, if not absolutely 
f ibd ae dreaded Bay of Biscay? But I say 
b ross, ¢ for xe know how useless it would be for 
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as I lie down, not daring to move, and at night 
I don’t like to repose on a kind of shelf and 
be jolted from side to side. While we are in the 
English Channel my troubles continue, but when 
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we get into the bay—the much-maligned bay 
—I raise my head and feel for the first time 
that I want food. Moreover, the floor has be- 
come steady, and I can walk. I dress and go 
on deck to find a hot sun and a sea of glass. If 
this is the dreaded bay, commend me to it. 
Never was anything more beautiful than the 
clear blue sea turning to purple in the shadows, 
and what are those brightly colored creatures 
rolling under the water? Margaret tells me they 
are jelly-fish, but never yet have I seen jelly- 
fish with such colors—blue, green, red, yeHlow— 
they are like huge flowers. I begin to forget my 
sufferings of the last two days, and to think 
that a sea-voyage is the most happy of experi- 
ences. J am quite sorry when we turn into the 
Garonne, and I know that in a few hours I 
shall stand on dry land. 

It is some years since I have been out of Eng- 
land, and as we steam into the quay at Bor- 
deaux there is refreshment in the sight of the 
crowd of ovrriers in bright-blue blouses, waiting 
to unload the boat. Why are not our English 
workpeople as picturesque and bright in their 
attire? I tell Margaret that if she could reform 
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the dress of the English working class she would 
do far more good than cutting off drink, and she 
answers rather crossly that I know nothing 
about it. Our luggage is passed through the 
douane unmolested, and we drive across the 
heavily paved, clattering streets to the station, 
to begin our journey to St. Jean de Luz, the little 
Basque bathing village which Margaret has fixed 
upon as our resting place. 

The journey in the train is long and dusty. It 
lies for the most part through the district of Les 
Landes, and for miles and miles we fly through 
plantations of pine trees, which are the only 
growth possible in the poor soil which only a 
few years hack was nothing but a desolate waste, 
and which was with the greatest difficulty 
brought under any cultivation. The trees look 
to me sickly and poor, and after a time I per- 
ceive the reason ; I notice that all have their 
barks scored, and at the bottom of each wound 
is a little tin pail, hung there to catch the resin 
which flows from the bark. It is the resin alone 
which makes these plantations valuable, but I 
confess I feel sorry for the poor trees, perpetu- 
ally bleeding away their life blood, and tell Mar- 
garet that I think the ground had better have 
been left desolate. 

Here and there we pass solitary peasants walk- 
ing on stilts ; this practice is partly to help them 
to discover among the sandy scrub and furze their 
straying cattle, and partly for increased speed, 
for the distances to be covered in Les Landes are 
great. 

And now, as we are nearing-the Basque pro- 
vinces, Margaret says that it would be well for 
me to hear something about the people among 
whom we are going to sojourn, and she proceeds 
to give me the benefit of her reading on the 
subject. The Basques, she tells me, are the 
most ancient of European races, and they speak 
a language distinct from either French or Span- 
ish. They are by some supposed to be de- 
scended from the ancient Phanicians, whilst 
others maintain that in their language a resem- 
blance can be traced to the Pictish inscriptions 
of Ireland. Anyhow, they are pre-Aryan, and 
can certainly, if they are so minded, look down 
upon all other races as parvenu. And then we 
whirl into St. Jean de Luz, where I shall have 
plenty of opportunity of studying the Basque 
peasant and of hearing his language spoken. 

It is too late for us to see anything of the 
neighborhood to-night, but how thankful we are 
to be able to shake off the dust and wash our- 
selves at the spacious Hotel d’ Angleterre, where 
we are to take up our abode, and how glad at 
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all 
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night to lie down in steady, roomy beds, with- 
out the fear of falling if we turn over. 

Next morning, directly after the premier dé 
jetiner, we start to examine the town, which we 
find stands in a small bay, converted into the 
form of a horse-shoe by the fortifications and em- 
bankments of Socoa. Facing the Bay of Biscay, 
St. Jean has suffered terribly from the encroaching 
waves, and again and again has the little town 
been almost destroyed in its deadly fight with 
the sea, but in 1865 a work of embankment was 
begun, which seems as if it would withstand 
both wind and wave. 

I confess to Margaret that at first I feel a sense 
of disappointment in St. Jean, and consider that 
it looks too new and clean, but she declares that 
this is only because no Londoner can realize that 
old buildings may be neither smoke-grimed, nor 
moss-grown, and that St. Jean is really a very 
old town. About the origin of its name there is 
some obscurity, but it is believed that the word 
“‘Luz’’? comes from the Basque ‘‘ Lohitzen,’’ 
which means a marshy place. It is situated on 
the mouth of the Nivelle, by which it is divided 
from Ciboure, another tiny Basque townlet, and 
of old fierce and bitter were the feuds between 
the two neighbors. The people of Ciboure ac- 
cused those of St. Jean of sorcery and witch- 
craft, offenses believed to be very common among 
all the inhabitanis of the Basque territories. A 
French lawyer, writing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, gravely describes how in certain parts of 
St. Jean the witches might be seen rising from 
the ground into the air, holding each other by 
the hand. 

Then we look out for the historical monu- 
ments of the town, for St. Jean has a place in 
history. Here it was that Louis IV. met and 
wedded his bride, the Infanta Maria Thérésa, 
and in the preceding year the great Cardinal Ma- 
zarin came to negotiate the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees, and to arrange for the royal marriage. In 
the ‘‘Grand Place’’ we find the Chateau Loho- 
biaguge, where Louis le Grand and his mother, 
Anne of Austria, stayed for the king’s nuptials. 
It is a large, solid stone house, believed to have 
been built in the time of Henri III., and 
through the open door we catch a glimpse of a 
fine old staircase, but the interior of the house is 


not now shown to visitors, the ground floor be- | 


ing occupied by a draper’s shop, and the upper 
part let in flats. Close at hand, facing the quay, 


at which g]] the fishing boats arrive, is the Cha- 
teau Hernander, where the Infanta and her train | 
had their abode. It is, if anything, the more is 


imposing edifice of the two, fronted with red 
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and white brick, and over the door on a marble 
plaque is carved : 


“TL Infanta je recus l’an mille six cent soixante, 
On m’appelle depuis le Chateau de |’ Infanta.” 


From the ‘‘ Place’’ we go to the church dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, and standing in the 
center of the little town in a street now chris- 
tened the Rue Gambetta. All the streets in St. 
Jean are narrow, and the houses approach so 
near to the church that it is difficult to geta 
good view of its outline, but it is a fine struc- 
ture having the curious, little round belfry, 
which we find to be peculiar to all Basque 
churches. When we step inside through the 
dark porch I am struck by its enormous size 
and the height of the nave, around which there 
run three high, wooden galleries ; these galleries 
are to beseen in every Basque church, and are re- 
served for the use of the men, the women occupy- 
ing the body of the church, according toa Basque 
custom, which some say had its origin in a desire 
on the part of the nobler sex to assert their su- 
periority by taking a higher physical standpoint. 

Tradition says that the chief entrance to the 
church, by which the great Louis and his bride 
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entered and left it, was walled up after the wed- 
ding to commemorate the event. Those were, 
indeed, the days of St. Jean’s grandeur. As I look 
at the quiet, dark building to-day, I try to fancy 
how it appeared during those nuptial festivities. 
According to Mlle. Montpensier, the king en- 
tered the church first, dressed in a suit of cloth 
of gold, covered with lace ; then came the young 
bride, in a gown embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, 
a long mantle falling from her shoulders swept 
the ground like a train, a crown of gold was held 
upon her head by Mme. de Noailles. The 
same writer records, how afterward, while the 
king threw to the crowd the silver coins struck 
to commemorate the wedding, the poor young 
queen sat by him in the balcony and wept. 
Certainly the path on which she embarked that 
day was not strewn with roses. 

As we stroll along the streets and listen to the 
Basque tongue spoken by the peasants, we find 
that it is quite incomprehensible to those ac- 
quainted only with French or Spanish. It 
sounds to me like Flemish, but there is an in- 
tonation in it which reminds me of Italian. 

The costume of the men does not at first 
strike me as very characteristic. They wear for 
the most part a loose, dark jacket, and all that is 
distinctive in their dress is in the cap and shoes. 
The former, called a ‘‘ beret,’’ is somewhat like a 
Scotch cap, being generally dark-blue ; the latter 
are made of white canvas, and ornamented with 
bright ribbons or embroidery. To make the cos- 
tume complete, there should be carried a stick, 
called a ‘‘makilla,’’ containing a sword, and 
wound around with leather. The most remarka- 
ble part of the costume, that is, the wearing of 
the hair long upon the shoulders, has been long 
discarded, and now it is said that only one very 
old man survives who adheres to this ancient prac- 
tice, but in former years all the men of Labord 
had flowing ringlets. 

The chief point of the women’s dress is the 
covering of the hair with a silk handkerchief. It 
maybe of any color, but with young girls is only 
fastened over the hair behind, while the elder 
and married women twist it over their heads, com- 
pletely concealing the hair. 

There is no doubt of the beauty of many of 
the Basque girls, a beauty arising as much per- 
haps from delicacy of complexion as from fea- 
ture, and we are struck at once with the graceful 
way in which they walk and bear themselves ; 
doubtless this comes from the practice of carry- 
ing on the head the big water-jugs, of pictur- 
esque pottery, made in the district. 

St. Jean de Luz and Ciboure are both fishing 
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towns—sardine catching being the great industry 
of the neighborhood—and in the afternoon we 
witness the arrival of the fishing smacks. The 
quay is crowded with fishwives waiting to re- 
ceive them, and here, as in most parts of France, 
though the actual labor of fishing is done by the 
men, the business of the industry is all trans- 
acted by the women. When the creels are 
brought up from the boats the women mer- 
chants gather round them, and they are sold by 
a sort of auction, the auctioneer being the wife 
of the owner of the boat. When they are 
knocked down to the highest bidder, the owner 
gathers around her her employés (generally other 
fishwives, who might another day themselves 
possess the fish), and then and there, upon the 
quay, the sardines are packed in small baskets, 
with layers of salt intermixed, and at once 
taken to the trains, to be despatched for Paris, 
Tours, Bordeaux, etc. 

No time is lost, and the work is done with the 
utmost despatch and skill, but not with silence, 
for syrely there never was such an uproar as 
tends the packing of the sardines at St. Jean 
de Luz. An outsider would imagine the good 
dames to be the most bitter enemies, from their 
scolding voices. Or perhaps this is only a rem- 
nant left of the feuds between St. Jean and 
Ciboure, as the fishwives come from both vil- 
lages—certainly not in the worst of the London 
slums can more violent voices be heard. Mar- 
garet, regarding the scene with the eye of one ap- 
proving of women’s rights, points out to me how 
well and cleverly women carry out a trade, and 
I retort that if undertaken by men it might be 
less ear-piercing. Once a year the boats are 
blessed by the village curé, and we much regret 
that this picturesque service is not held during 
our stay. 

Like most sea-faring populations, the people 
of St. Jean are very religious. The church is 
filled at every service, and even at vespers on 
week days the three huge galleries are crowded 
with fishermen. At these evening services the 
music used is old Basque, and the effect of the 
chanting is very weird, the men singing one 
verse and the women replying. At High Mass, 
on Sunday, we are both surprised at what at 
first we believe to be the very large number of 
nuns in the church, but we afterward discover 
that what we took for a religious garb is only 
the dress donned by Basque married women and 
widows for church on Sundays and féte days, 
and also for mourning. 

Some of the customs of the Basque church are 
very singular, and are entirely peculiar to the 
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nation. For instance, at a wedding the bride 
and bridegroom are tied together by the priest 
with a white cloth, as a sign that they are 
united by the Holy Church. 

But it is not only in the fish industry that the 
women are predominant. Within the market 
building they may be seen in great force, and 
here many of the prettiest girls in St. Jean may 
be seen selling flowers, eggs etc. The market 
itself is a charming picture—indeed, I think it 
the prettiest I have ever seen—but we are dis- 
tressed by the sight of live poultry tied to- 


We find on wandering about the little town 
that the lives of the inhabitants are not entirely 
given over to work ; at least, certainly not those 
of the men, for we come upon a large, square, 
paved court, and learn that it is the town’s court 
wherein is played the game of pilot, the national 
game of the Basques, and a similar court exists 
in every Basque village. The game is played 
with a ball struck with a long strip of basket- 
work, strapped to the back of the hand, and 
somewhat resembles rackets. So dear is it to 
the hearts of the lads of St. Jean that on many 
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gether by the legs, and hanging head downward. walls notices are put up to forbid their being 
In the cattle market the beasts seem to receive used for the game, as it is supposed to be injuri- 
tolerably good treatment, and the oxen used for ous to brickwork. Both St. Jean and Ciboure 
working in the fields look well-cared for. The have their pilot clubs, and great matches are 
St. Jean eattle are very beautiful, and the played between them led by the younger curés 
method of harnessing them to carts most pic- of each village. Margaret laments that this 
’ turesque, Jnstead of driving them from behind, amusement is only shared by the men, but I 
z the driy, remind her that women are beginning to hold 


€r goes in front and calls them after him. 

: Upon ¢ ee ds in hot weather is placed a_ their own in cycling and hocky, and may we not 

Ne sheepske 'T hea off the flies, and a coarse can- hope that the time will come when the fishwives 

e as is q to keep, r backs and tied round their of St. Jean and Ciboure may work off their su- 
ithe Yi on t ‘ urpose. Generally they are perfluous energy playing pilot, instead of making 


oe sally nt ihe 8 the world inharmonious by noisy altercations. 
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BASQUE OXEN. 


Halfway between St. Jean and Ciboure stands 
what was formerly the Convent of the Recollect 
Fathers. Founded in 1612, it was dedicated to 
Our Lady of Peace, and was erected by the in- 
habitants of both towns as an act of expiation 
for their great sin of quarreling. To-day the 
monks are all dispersed, the greater part of the 
old building is used by the douane, and the rest 
is a boot factory, but the cloisters may still be 

‘seen, and in their center stands a fountain, given 
to the monastery by Mazarin—doubtless as an 
encouragement to the bellicose population in 
their peaceful endeavors. 

As the time approaches for our stay to end, 
Margaret informs me that she does not intend to 
leave St. Jean without crossing the frontier into 
Spain, and that she has arranged to drive to 
Fontarabia, a real old Spanish town, said to be 
as distinctively Spanish as many a town much 
further into the heart of the country. The drive 
hither takes us across the lower heights of the 
Pyrenees, and the roads are curious and charac- 
teristic. Long, straight roads, lined with tall 
poplar trees on each side, they remind me of the 
quaint pictures in Quarles’s ‘‘ Emblems,’’ and 
beyond them is a glorious landscape. We pass 
through Orrugne, where I should love to linger 
to examine more carefully its very old houses and 
church of great beauty by the Chateau d’ Urtur- 
bie (the old fortress owned by the family of that 
name, and made famous in the Peninsular War), 
and are still in France, till we arrive at Beho- 
bie, the frontier town, half of which is French 
and half Spanish. Here we are stopped by the 
douanier, whose questions, however, are not 
very formidable and are quickly answered, and 
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now we are in Spain, and 
though the population here is 
also Basque, still I can at 
once perceive a difference in 
the race ; there is a difference 
in their speech (the Basque 
language owns many dia- 
lects), and they are darker in 
eyes and complexion ; while 
the begging of the children, 
who follow the carriage, be- 
comes aggessive and annoy- 
ing. I know that Margaret 
would love to give a lecture 
on the sin of mendicancy to 
the little, sun-browned ragged 
crew who follow the carriage ; 
but alas ! they would not un- 
derstand one word she said. 
We drive through Irun, which of old gained 
for itself the title of ‘‘La Loyal,’’ and ascend a 
hill to Fontarabia. Truly, it is a beautiful city. 


A BASQUE PEASANT GIFL. 
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The entrance to the main street is through a 
noble old gateway, bearing the inscription : 


“*Ciudad muy loyal, muy noble et muy valorosa !’’ 
(A very loyal, noble and valiant city!) 


The streets are narrow, the houses high, and 
all have balconies of either wood or ironwork, 
the latter being 
often of beautiful 
workmanship. The 
church in the main 
street is specially 
noticeable for its 
very unusual bel- / 
fry. At the end of {7¢/ 
the main street ‘ 
stands an old cha- 
‘teau, supposed to ° 
have been begun 
by Sancho and fin- 
ished by Charles 
V., the latter part 
bearing the name 
of ‘*Palais de 
Jeane le Folle.’’ 

When I retire 

from the world I 
shall choose Font- 
arabia as my rest- 
ing place, and so 
I tell Margaret, but 
she responds that 
though J might be 
able to be happy 
among such a dirty 
population, cer- 
tainly she would 
not, and I have to 
confess that the 
glimpse I get into 
the interiors in the 
poorer parts of the 
town would not 
encourage me _ to 
penetrate far with- 
in the houses ; 
moreover, there is 
an appearance of 
animals and human beings living together in a 
most unhygienic fashion. 

By the advice of our cocher, instead of putting 
up our horses and trying to obtain the afternoon 
tea for which our souls pine at Fontarabia, we 
returned for this refreshment to Irun, where he 
assures us there is a good inn, and which we 
find possesses many attractions, though it is 
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more modern and less picturesque than Fonta- 
rabia. 

We drive at once to the hotel—a large, old 
house in a square—and are shown into a com- 
fortable sitting-room and our wants attended to 
by a pleasant dark-eyed waitress, who, however, 
can understand neither French nor English, and 
our stock of Span- 
ish is exceedingly 
small. 

Mistrustful of 
the beverage which 
might be offered to 
us, we have brought 
with us a packet 
of our own tea, and 
on our showing it 
to the Spanish 
maiden, she at once 
comprehends what 
we want, and 
speedily brings us 
a tea-tray and our 
tea properly made, 
but alas! no milk. 
It is in vain for us 
to demand ‘Du 
lait,’’ for evidently 
the words convey 
nothing to her, and 
however we may 
rack our brains, we 
cannot remember 
the Spanish for 
milk. She sees that 
we want some- 
thing, but it is 
clear that the Span- 
iards, if they ever 
do drink tea, which 
we think doubtful, 
never need milk 
with it. In vain 
she offers first wine, 
then cognac. We 
shake our heads, 
and stand looking 
at her hopelessly. 
Margaret, in despair, goes through the action of 
milking a cow, and then the woman crying ‘‘ Ah, 
letché,’’ goes off, and returns with a jug contain- 
ing milk. Yes, it is milk, but whose? What 
animal has granted us this fluid? Certainly not 
the ‘‘ pretty cow,’’? nor even the strengthening 
goat. Margaret thinks that it must be ewe’s milk. 
I murmur under my breath, “No, pig’s, for it 
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is wondrous strong of taste and smell.’’ We 
drink our tea, first with milk and then for 
choice without, and glancing through the door, 
on hearing a murmur outside, see that our 
young attendant has summoned her sister serv- 
ing maids, and that they are watching us from 
outside, and laughing at the English who drink 
milk with their tea. However, we part the best 
of friends, with a most affectionate farewell from 
our first acquaintance, which is long and volu- 
ble, and Margaret declares is a warm invitation 
to visit Fontarabia again. 

Our last Sunday at St. Jean is witness of a 
grand procession in the streets and to the 
church. There has just been a confirmation in 
the neighborhood, and the procession is swelled 


by the young folk going to make their first 
Communion. The girls are clad in white, with 
veils over their heads. In the center goes the 
priest in his chasuble, and a band playing 
marches with them. The streets are strewn 
with rushes and rose leaves, etc. At each corner 
are erected altars, before which a few prayers 
are said. How pretty and bright it looks! 

Our happy stay at St. Jean de Luz is ended. 
Again the train journey to Bordeaux, again the 
steamer, and for me the suffering; but yes— 
as I look back to it, I feel that I would un- 
dergo it again, even would be a witness to the 
unromantic troubles of my fellow passengers, to 
see again the Pyrenees rising in their eternal 
grandeur above the little Basque town. ; 
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SHADOWS. 


By DAISY ARGLES. 


Wuey winter’s shadows lie upon the world, 
And winter’s rain hath drownéd all delight, 
When midnight’s dread, black banner is unfurled, 
And every hope seems lost in hopeless night ; 
Then lo! across the hills there comes a gleam, 
The gleam of spring-time coming once again ; 
The darkness that hath been proves but a dream 
And sunshine sparkles in the fallen rain. 
The lonely heart looks up with hope renewed, 
With claspéd hands rejoicing in the sun, 
And seeing the world once more with light bedewed, 
Rejoices in the thought of sorrows done. 
Yet in that heart the sadness leaves & pain, e 
As to the earth winter must come again. 


s 


THE bare, leaf- 
y| fless trees in 
: the little dell 
(or dene, lo- 
; Nb cally speak- 
rs ing) creaked 
and groaned in the sad winter wind, and the 
waters of the burn foamed and fretted about the 
great gray boulders continuously. A dull, red 
sun scarce managed to pierce through the pre- 
vailing grayness, and masses of blue-black cloud 

lay low upon the horizon. 
Anyone familiar with the district—that wild, 
bleak, barren country contiguous to the Cheviot 
range—would have known instinctively that bad 


weather was in store, that the long-expected - 


snow would make its appearance ere long. Be- 
tween the fitful gusts of wind there was some- 
thing solemn and impressive in the aspect of 
nature, and in the heavy, lifeless atmosphere ; 
something that suggested a breathless waiting for 
the coming storm. 

Meanwhile, the scattered flocks of sheep moved 
in a leisurely fashion along the steep sides of the 
fells, and a pair of lovers lingered in the dene, 
too absorbed in their own insignificant portion 
of the world’s business to pay much attention to 
the impending trouble. 

The girl was young, and on her cheeks bloomed 
the roses of vigorous health, but she was poorly 
dressed ; while the young man, who was enact- 
ing—after a somewhat mean fashion—the part 
of lover, looked prosperous and well-to-do. 

‘‘Tt?s hard upon me, Ralph ; you must confess 
that !’’ she exclaimed, with a touch of bitter- 
ness, as her blue eyes looked wistfully up through 
amist of tears. ‘‘It isn’t ma fault that aw canna 
keep him straight, and yet aw’m te be punished 
for it, as if it was!” 

Ralph turned his head away. He could not 
t the pathetic appeal of her eyes. He 
himself stronger until that mo- 
required some courage to face the 


hear to mee 
ad imagined 
‘nent, It had 


ordeal, 


whic ez, (| 
hich PF ye | elly 
proved <a ee om 
worse than he had anticipated. He was a fine, 


athletic-looking young fellow, but there was a 
feebleness about.his mouth and jaw that did not 
promise much moral stamina. 

“*Tt’s to be all ower betwixt us, then, because 
yer feyther wishes it?’’ the girl went on, ina 
tremulous voice. 

Ralph shuffled about from one foot to the 
other for a minute or two, then he burst out : 

‘* How can aw say it—what would ye hev me 
do, Nelly? If the aad man turns me off aw’ve 
nowt o’ my own te live on. Aw mun stick te 
the farm and te him—damn him! Ye wadn’t 
like te see me hire oot fora hind or a shepherd 
—me that’s been browt up Jecently?”’ 

Nelly knew nothing of the world. In this re- 
mote north-country nook had her whole life 
been passed, and from the larger life that books 
might have opened out her lack of education had 
debarred her. Nevertheless, she was a woman, 
and had intuitions. It crossed her mind now 
that a man who loved a woman truly and unself- 
ishly might, without much self-denial, do more 
heroic things for her sake. But she said nothing. 
She loved him, and she wished to believe the 
best of him. 

As Ralph Wilson looked at her he recognized 
that for himself, as well as for the girl, this sepa- 
ration which circumstances had rendered impera- 
tive was a real hardship. 

Where, in all that country-side, could her 
equal be found in looks, manners, sweetness of 
disposition, loyalty of heart? Though she was 
only the child of a drunken, disreputable old 
shepherd, she could hold her own against any 
of the farmers’ daughters in the neighborhood. 
It was this fact of her unfortunate parentage that 
had proved the stumbling-block to their happi- 
ness. They had been thrown together from 
childhood, for Martin Daglish, the shepherd, had 
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grown old in Farmer Wilson’s employment, 
and an attachment had sprung up between them 
when Nelly bloomed into womanhood ; but, alas 
for the course of true love! it had from the first 
been shadowed by the shame and degradation of 
the girl’s father. 

During the course of the year that was drawing 
to a close, the drunkard had made a tremendous 
effort, for the sake of his child, whom he fondly 
loved, to reform ; and Farmer Wilson had, rather 
reluctantly, given his consent to the marriage. 
He thought that Ralph might have done better, 
in a worldly sense, than marry Nelly Daglish. 
There were farmers’ daughters about who had 
both money and good connections, and the lad 
was a fool to throw himself away ; but she was a 
good, useful, industrious girl all the same, and, 
if only the old man fulfilled his promise and 
kept steady, there wasn’t much to be said against 
the match. 

That ‘‘if’?! A month before this the shep- 
herd had broken out again, worse than ever for 
his enforced abstinence, and had become the ob- 
ject of public scorn and contumely. 

Then it was that Farmer Wilson interfered 
with a high hand, and withdrew his consent 
peremptorily. It was all very well to marry a 
poor girl—though even that was a foolish con- 
cern when’ capital was required to develop the 
resources of the land; but to marry a poor girl 
whose father was a shame and a disgrace to the 
neighborhood was too idiotic an act to be tol- 
erated without some endeavor being made to 
put a stop to it. 

The farmer had, therefore, a rather stormy in- 
terview with his only son. At first the lad stuck 
to his resolution to marry Nelly at all hazards, 
and trust to their united efforts either to keep 
the old shepherd steady, or to give him the cold 
shoulder. But Farmer Wilson was a man of the 
world, and he knew the fallacy of these hopes. 
Old Martin Daglish was past reformation in his 
eyes ; and even Ralph acknowledged that he was 
not himself sanguine about it. And Nelly would 
stick to her father through thick or thin; that 
was the worst of it! 

Ralph Wilson was weak, though well-inten- 
tioned, and he proved as wax in his father’s 
hands. 

Before the conclusion of the scene he had 
promised to sce Nelly, and to induce her to give 
him back his plighted troth. 

The interview now proceeding was the result 
of that promise. 

‘Don’t you imagine that you have the worst 
of it, Nelly,’’? said Ralph, as he felt again the 
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charm of her presence ; ‘‘ these things come more 
hard to a man than a woman, because they’re 
not so patient.’’ 

Nelly sighed. 

‘*But men can go away, and forget all about 
their disappointments! They ha’ lots to think 
about. But we women folk—we just ha’ to bide 
it and say nothin’, though our hearts be ever so 
sore! Oh, Ralph, lad, I wish we’d never seen 
one another !”’ 

Ralph, moved by a sudden impulse, drew the 
girl to him, and, with passionate vehemence, 
kissed her lips over and over again. 

‘‘T cannot help it—they are the last,’’ he mut- 
tered apologetically, as he reluctantly released 
her; ‘‘but it ia cruel—downright cruel—that we 
ha’ to part! And all for the sake of a drunken 
good-for-nothing, that might have broken his 
neck half a dozen times this winter, if that mis- 
taken providence that watches over such like 
wastrels hadi’t prevented it! Hang him! I 
wish he was dead !”’ 

‘*Don’t, Ralph! I cannot bide to hear you.” 

“What good is his life? It doesn’t benefit 
one living creature—not even himself! You 
ought to wish it, too, Nelly, instead of chiding 
me. Ay, and you would, if you cared half as 
much about me as I do about you.” 

Nelly drew herself slowly away, and looked 
him straight in the face. 

““You don’t mean a word of what you're 
sayin’, or I would give you a bit of my mind 
for bein’ heartless! Poor old dad! He’s never 
said a cross word to me in my life—not even 
when he was the worse for drink! He's no- 
body’s enemy but his own, there’s that to be 
said for him, anyway. If ye won’t marry me 
because 1 mean to stick to my aad feyther, wey 
aa’ll ha’ te bide it as best an may. But as for 
me wantin’ him deid—ma_ poor, good-hearted 
dad, that'll never, never be, and so I tell ve 
plainly, Ralph !”’ 

At this conclusion the voung fellow hung his 
head, feeling rather ashamed of his ill-nature, 
and the pair walked in a leisurely and dejected 
manner toward the farm. Where the two roads 
joined they parted, sullenly miserable, without 
their customary kiss or even a friendly hand- 
shake. 

Again the little dene appeared deserted, and 
resumed its normal aspect of expectation, the 
spell having been broken momentarily by the 
young and eager presences. 

But the solitude and silence did not have long 
to reign. Up one bank of the stream straggled a 
thicket. of ragged shrubs, alders and hawthorns ; 
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and from thence there emerged, a few minutes 
afterward, the figure of aman. He crawled up 
to the level ground upon his hands and knees, 
like some prowling beast that had been in hid- 
ing. 

When he reached the road he rose to his feet 
and stood upright, or at least made as near an 
approach to that position as his own condition 
would allow, for he was evidently greatly under 
the influence of alcohol. 

He rubbed his hand across his eyes, and gazed, 
in a bewildered fashion, in the direction taken 
by the pair of lovers. 

‘*Ma canny Nelly ! Ma bonny lass !’’ he mut- 
tered in a tremulous, husky voice, the voice of a 
whisky-drinker ; ‘‘just te think she should ha’ 
stuck by me like yon !”’ 

He stood silent for a moment after this, as 
though endeavoring to master the situation ; then 
he gave himself a shake, like as a dog does on 
emerging from the water. 

‘*You boozy, dram-drinkin’ old soaker, dinna 
ye feel ashamed o’ yersel’?’’ he burst out, at 
last. ‘‘ What's wrong wi’? ye? Lemme think.”’ 

But it was of no use for him to try and con- 
sider. The earth reeled around and met the 
sky, and the road rose up and hit him in the 
face. His brain was on fire and he could not 
think. 

He stumbled down to the edge of the stream 
again, and, at the imminent risk of meeting 
death by drowning, managed to lave his face and 
head in the icy cold water, and to gulp down 
great draughts of the same; making, it must be 
confessed, a wry face at the latter part of the 
programme. 

Then he sat down ona heap of stones, and, 
resting his face in his hands, made another ef- 
fort. 

He was the miserable wreck of a fine, stalwart 
man. Although little past the prime of life, 
drink had done its work, and he looked a broken- 

down old toper on the brink of the grave. He 
had the bleared, unsteady eyes of a drunkard. 
But his features were of an originally good and 
pleasing type; and it was not difficult to trace 
in his face a likeness to pretty Nelly. 

‘He was reet, the confoonded voung sweep 
was reet, and ma canny bairn was wrong! There 
is no use in a life like mine—none whatever ! 
An’ if I was deid he’d marry her, and she’d be 
happy !—she’d be happy !”’ 

It wag not a pleasant retrospect, that life of 
his, lon at it how he might. Lost opportuni- 
eS, by ,eg that had died unnatural deaths, am- 

bition, that pad been drowned under that thirsty 
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sea that had engulfed his manhood and made of 
him the sot he was. 

God forgive him! The face of the wife whose 
heart he had broken rose before him now, in his 
maudlin repentance, to add to his misery. He 
remembered the look in her eyes as she feebly 
took his hand in her own dying ones, and laid it 
upon the head of her baby girl. 

“* Be good to Nelly——and 
make her life like mine has been 
that——cursed drink !”’ 

He had promised, with the tears of maudlin 
grief in his eyes, and he had honestly meant to 
keep that promise. 

And now her life, the life of that child, was to 
be wrecked through his ! 

‘Tt would be all reet if I were only deid !”’ he 
said again, despairingly. 

As he stumbled homeward he noticed with 
some anxiety the signs of the weather. 

The red winter sun had sunk some time be- 
fore, and the great masses of blue-black cloud 
pressed heavily down upon the earth, promising 
either a thunder storm or a heavy fall of snow 
before morning. 

* ok * * * * 

Nelly’s eyes looked red and swollen when her 
father entered the cottage where they lived ; but 
otherwise she showed no traces of the ordeal she 
had undergone. 

It was a poor sort of place, that humble shep- 
herd’s.hut, but scrupulously clean and neat ; and 
Martin’s supper of bread and cheese was laid out, 
ready for his arrival. 

How different things might have looked, he 
thought, had he not gone to the bad years be- 
fore. He had once been the prosperous owner 
of a fine big farm himself, for the Daglishes had 
been yeomen, and owners of their own land for 
generations back. But it had all gone, had all 
melted away to satisfy that unnatural thirst 
which had taken possession of the last of the 
family. 

Martin’s reflections, as the drink died out of 
him, were of a very sad and depressing character. 
He leant his head on his hand, and kept watch- 
ing Nelly all the while. It was the only good 
and beautiful trait left in him now, that he loved 
this girl passionately, and, to some extent, un- 
selfishly. 

For her sake he had made several attempts to 
break the chain that bound him, but the fascina- 
tion was too powerful to be resisted. His blood 
was, by this time, little else than alcohol, and 
within his veins like cried out to like. Never- 
theless a rush of tenderness still came over his 
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soddened senses whenever she gave him a kind 
word or glance. 

‘ Ye’re not well, daddy ?”’ she said now, in a 
gentle voice, as she noticed that he ate no sup- 
per, and looked sick and sorry; ‘‘does your 
head ache very bad ?”’ 

Martin put up his trembling hand, as though 
to stop her. 

‘‘Dinna speak like that, Nelly, ma bairn! 
Tell me that aa’m a shame an’ a disgrace to ye, 
and that the sooner aa’m out o’ the world the 
better for everyone, but dinna pity me. Aw 
canna bide it!’’ 

‘T’}l say nothing of the kind,”’ retorted Nelly, 
indignantly. ‘‘I would like well to see you get 
the better of the drink, for your own sake as well 
as mine, but I'll never wish you owt but good, 
never! Ye’ve been a kind feyther to me, any- 
ways.” 

‘*A kind feyther!’’ groaned the old shep- 


herd. ‘Oh! Nelly, Nelly, ye break ma hairt 
wi’ ver tenderness. Do ye not wish me deid, 
then?” 


For answer, Nelly came across to where he sat, 
put her soft, loving arms around his neck, and 
kissed the poor, bleared, drink-sodden face over 
and over again. 

Many a time afterward did the memory of 
those kisses rise to the girl’s mind, and comfort 
her inex pressibly. 

* * * * * * 

Before daybreak the clouds had resolved them- 
selves into a storm of snow, the most penctrat- 
ing and persistent that had been known, even 
in that bleak district, for many years. 

Long ere dawn Martin Daglish was up and 
away over the fells, to look after the outlying 
flocks in his charge. 

On these extensive border farms, where the 
grazing land is composed both of valley and 
fell, and where the sheep travel miles away from 
any place of safe shelter and refuge, the utmost 
precautions are necessary in rough seasons to 
prevent the flocks from perishing from cold, or 
being engulfed in a living grave of snow-drifts. 

In the hollows these same drifts form to an 
alarming depth, and many a fleecy-clad carcass 
lies buried beneath every considerable fall of 
snow, unless the greatest care is taken to prevent 
such catastrophes. 

Martin was a good and careful shepherd, and 
spite of his failing, was never known to neglect 
the safety of his sheep. 

But on this morning, as he crossed the moors 
in the face of that blinding storm, he recognized 
the fact that it would take him all his time to pre- 
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vent many of them from perishing in this storm. 
The other shepherds were off, also, in different 
directions ; but the district under Martin’s spe- 
cial charge was the most remote and the one 
soonest in danger, because it lay in a situa- 
tion that exposed it to the inclemency of the 
weather. 

The snow came down in that fine, powdery, 
impalpable sort of fashion which denotes a pro- 
tracted and heavy fall; and it was all that Mar- 
tin could do to keep to the track. Had he not 
been the most experienced and weather-wise of 
pedestrians he must have inevitably been lost at 
once. The snow glued his eyelids together, pene- 
trated his clothing and froze upon his face. 
Even his dog Rover, a collie of great sagacity 
and experience, required some encouragement to 
induce him to face the storm, and every now 
and again he whined, and drew closer to his 
master’s heels, as though protesting against the 
cruelty of Nature. 

Long before they reached the place where the 
last flock of sheep were huddled helplessly to- 
gether, awaiting in stupid resignation their 
doom, both man and dog were about spent. 

But at sight of the silly, frightened sheep, 
Rover gave a joyous bark and bounded forward 
at once, true to his instinct and training. With 
the stupidity of their kind, the creatures had 
chosen the very worst spot they could have se- 
lected wherein to abide during the severity of 
the storm. 

The wind whirled and eddied up a narrow 
gorge, and laid great wreaths of snow all about 
their woolly sides. 

Martin knew that if they could be once driven 
round to the other side of the hill, where the 
wind would keep the ground comparatively free 
from snow, and where there was also some 
shelter to be obtained from a hemel and a 
roughly constructed fold-yard, fenced round 
with stone walls, there would be little to dread ; 
and they could be looked after and fed, until the 
severity of the storm was past. 

But it required considerable determination to 
make the creatures move at all, and still more to 
do so in the teeth of the cutting wind. ‘The 
cold had benumbed them and rendered them 
almost torpid. 

Rover’s approach, however, roused them to a 
faint display of animation ; and he began pro- 
ceedings at once by running around and biting, 
or pretending to bite, the laggards, barking all 
the while as loudly as his strength would allow. 

After a minute or two they began to move in 
the direction indicated to the dog by his master ; 
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and very slowly but surely they were gradually 
led away from their dangerous situation into 
safety. It took a long time for them to reach 
the other side of the hill, and to find the part 
fenced in by the roughly built and mortarless 
stone walls, and the hurdles stuffed with ragged 
furze ; but the difficult task was accomplished at 
length, and every sheep and yearling lamb was 
folded safe. 

Martin the shepherd gave a great sigh of re- 
lief as the last bleating traveler passed through 
the gap, and he placed a hurdle across it to pre- 
vent their egress ; but he acknowledged to him- 
self that a few minutes longer and they would 
inevitably have mastered him. 

He was faint from lack of food. Since the 
noon of the previous day not a morsel had 
passed his lips, for he had loathed the sight of 
victuals after his debauch, and had left home in 
such haste that morning that he had no time to 
break his fast, even though Nelly insisted upon 
getting up and lighting the fire and boiling the 
kettle. He had swallowed a drink of tea, but 
nothing more. Now he bitterly regretted his 
own folly, as the strain told upon his exhausted 
vitality. 

It was over now, however, and the sheep were 
safe. There was a store of hay stacked in the 
inclosure ready for such emergencies as the pres- 
ent one, and Martin proceeded to the lighter 
labor of feeding his flock. 

By the time this was accomplished the little 
daylight there had been that day had utterly 
failed, and a thick, murky darkness reigned 
everywhere, although it was only about two 
o’clock. When Martin and his dog set out on 
their homeward journey the former had almost 
to grope his way out of the inclosure, and only 
the instinct of Rover kept him on the right path. 
The snow was coming down softly but pitilessly, 
wrapping everything in a white and rapidly 
thickening sheet and fast obliterating every 
familiar landmark. 

On an ordinary occasion the old shepherd 
could have found his way home blindfolded, so 
well acquainted was he with every foot of the 
road. But his strength had entirely deserted 
him ; and every step he now took was with great 
and increasing effort. The cold appeared to grip 
his heart as with a hand of iron and to arrest 
his laboring breathing. 
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At last he stumbled and fell at the foot of the 
boulder. He could go no further. Nature had 
completely given out. 

Then all at once he remembered that if this 
drowsy slumber which was coming on did creep 
over his senses he was certainly done for. Ah, 
yes! But he had that in his breast pocket that 
would give him new life. 

Yes, it was there all right. He had not for- 
gotten it. His heavy eyes lighted up with a 
momentary gleam of pleasure as he drew out a 
flat bottle, containing, perhaps, half a gill of raw 
whisky. 

Nobody could blame him for taking it now. 
He would do it to save his life—only for that. 
Without some fresh access of strength and 
energy he would not be able to move hand or 
limb. The lethargic condition was gaining upon 
him, and resistance was scarce possible, unless 
the fiery spirit should stimulate his vitality. 
Come, there was some good in the stuff yet, if it 
saved a man’s life ! 

Accordingly he drew out the cork of the bot- 
tle with his teeth, and the strong odor rose grate- 
fully to his nostrils. He had a right to it this 
time. 

Suddenly a voice appeared to come out of the 
darkness and the storm—a voice that made him 
pause in the very act of drinking : 

‘© What good is his life? It doesn’t benefit one 
living creature—not eren himself!’ 

He trembled, with more than cold, and his 
hand fell from his mouth. Who said that? God 
or the devil ? 

Whoever said it, it was true—fatally, misera- 
bly true! A great horror of himself and a loath- 
ing of the life he was about to try to preserve, 
an infinite pity and tenderness for the girl whose 
young existence had been blighted through his 
shameful fault—all this came to him at that mo- 
ment. 

Like an overwhelming wave swept the ac- 
cumulated misery and disgrace and remorse 
of years over the soul of the poor drunkard. 
Then a sudden access of fury seized upon him, 
and with the last feeble remnant of his strength 
he threw the bottle away. It rolled down the 
side of the fell and buried itself fathoms deep in 
a snow-drift at the foot. 

The sheep were safe, and Martin the shepherd 
slept. 
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APRIL FOOLS’ DAY. 


THE literature of the last century, from the 
Spectator downward, has many allusions to April 
fooling, although no references to it in our earlier 
literature have as yet been pointed out. English 
antiquaries appear unable to trace the origin of 
the custom, or to say how long it has existed 
among us. In the Catholic Church there was 
the Feast of the Ass on Twelfth Day, and various 
mummings about Christmas; but April fooling 
stands apart from these dates. There is but one 
plausible-looking suggestion from Mr. Pegge, to 
the effect that the 25th of March being, in one 
respect, New Year’s Day, the 1st of April was 
its octave, and the termination of its celebrations ; 
but this idea is not very satisfactory. There is 
much more importance in the fact that the Hin- 
doos have, in their Huli, which terminates with 
the 31st of March, a precisely similar festival, 
during which the great aim is to send persons 
away with messages to ideal individuals, or indi- 
viduals sure to be from home, and enjoy a laugh 
at their disappointment. To find the practice so 
widely prevalent over the earth, and with so near 
a coincidence of day, seems to indicate that it 
has had a very early origin amongst mankind. 

Swift, in his Journal to Stella, enters under 
March 31, 1713, that he, Dr. Arbuthnot and 
Lady Masham had been amusing themselves that 
evening by contriving ‘‘a lie for to-morrow.’? A 
person named Noble had been hanged a few days 
before. The lie which .these three laid their 
heads together to concoct was, that Noble had 
come to life again in the hands of his friends, but 
was once more laid hold of by the sheriff, and 
now lay at the Black Swan in Holborn, in the 
custody of a messenger. ‘‘ We are all,’’ says 
Swift, ‘‘to send to our friends, to know whether 
they have heard anything of it, and so we hope 
it will spread.”’? Next day the learned Dean duly 
sent his servant to several houses to inquire 
among the footmen, not letting his own man into 
the secret. ‘But nothing could be heard of the 
resuscitation of Mr. Noble ; whence he concluded 
that ‘‘ his colleagues did not contribute’’ as they 

have done. 
Sy ee ie ie part of Scotland the people are 
to make a neighbor believe some 
of absurdity. There the object being, 
to befool simple Andrew Thomson, 
say, 200 him away with a letter to a 
= ziles off, professedly asking for some 
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useful information or requesting a loan of some 
article, but in reality containing only the words : 
“This is the first day of April; 
Hunt the gowk another mile.” 
Wag No. 2, catching up the idea of his corre- 
spondent, tells Andrew with a grave face that it 
is not in his power, ete.; but if he will go with 
another note to such a person he will get what is 
wanted. Off Andrew trudges with this second 
note to Wag No. 3, who treats him in the same 
manner ; and so on he goes, till some one of the 
series, taking pity on him, hints the trick that 
has been practiced upon him. A_ successful 
affair of this kind will keep rustic society in 
merriment for a week, during which honest An- 
drew Thomson hardly can show his face. The 
Scetch employ the term gowk (which is properly 
a cuckoo) to express a fool in general, but more 
especially an April fool, and among them the 
practice above described is called hunting the 
gowk. 

Sometimes the opportunity is taken by ultra- 
jocular persons to carry out some extensive hoax 
upon society. For example, in March, 1860, a 
vast multitude of people in London. received 
through the mails a card having the following 
inscription, with a seal marked by an inverted 
sixpence at one of the angles, thus having to 
superficial observation an official appearance : 
‘*Tower of London.—Admit the Bearer and 
Friend to view the Annual Ceremony of Wash- 
ing the White Lions, on Sunday, April Ist, 1860. 
Admitted only at the White Gate. It is partic- 
ularly requested that no gratuities be given to 
the Wardens or their Assistants.’’ The trick is 
said to have been highly successful. Cabs were 
rattling about Tower Hill all that Sunday morn- 
ing, vainly endeavoring to discover the White 
Gate. 

It is the more remarkable that any such trick 
should have succeeded, when we reflect how 
identified the Ist of April has become with the 
idea of imposture and unreality. So much is 
this the case, that if one were about to be mar- 
ried, or to launch some new and speculative prop- 
osition or enterprise, one would hesitate to select 
April 1st for the purpose. On the other hand, if 
one had to issue a mock document of any kind 
with the desire of its being accepted in its proper 
character, he could not better insure the joke 
being seen than by dating it the Ist of April. 
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April fooling is a very noted practice in France, 
and we get traces of its prevalence there at an 
earlier period than is the case in England. For 
instance, it is related that Francis, Duke of 
Lorraine, and his wife, being in captivity at 
Nantes, effected their escape in consequence of 
the attempt being made on the Ist of April. 
‘*Disguised as peasants, the one bearing a hod 

*on his shoulder, the other carrying a basket of 
rubbish at her back, they both at an early hour 
of the day passed through the gates of the city. 
A woman, having a knowledge of their persons, 
ran to the guard to give notice to the sentry. 
‘ April fool !’ cried the soldier ; and all the guard, 
to a man, shouted out ‘April fool!’ beginning 
with the sergeant in charge of the post. The 
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governor, to whom the story was told as a jest, 
conceived some suspicion, and ordered the fact 
to be proved; but it was too late, for in the 
meantime the duke and his wife were well on 
their way. The 1st of April saved them.”’ 

It is told that a French woman having stolen a 
watch from a friend’s house on the Ist of April, 
endeavored, after detection, to pass off the affair 
as un poisson V Arril, an April joke. On denying 
that the watch was in her possession a messenger 
was sent to her apartments, where it was found 
upon a chimney-piece. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the adroit 
thief, ‘‘I think I have made the messenger a fine 
poisson @ Arril!’? Then the magistrate said she 
must be imprisoned till the 1st of April in the 
ensuing year, comme un poisson @ Arril. 


THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 
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By WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., Oxon. 
BisHop OF IOWA, AND HISTORIOGRAPHER OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


‘THE earliest recorded services of the National 
Church of England, within the territory now 
occupied by the United States of America, were 
held on the shores of the ‘‘ faire and good bay ”’ 
under the lee of ‘‘ Point Reyes’’ head on the 
California coast. The ‘‘admiral,’’ or flagship, of 
Francis Drake, 
loaded ‘‘with a 
fabulous amount of 
fine .wares from 
Asia,’’ church or- 
naments, gold 
plate, ‘‘and so 
much silver as did 
ballas’ the Golden 
Hind,”’ carried also 
a priest and a pas- 


of St. John Baptist, June 23d-24th a.p., 1579, 
at which savages and sailors formed the congre- 
gation of worshipers. For six weeks these 
English visitors remained in Nova Albion on the 
California coast, while repairing the Golden Hind, 
and during all this time the services and sacra- 
ments of the Church 
of England were 
observed. Thus 
was the land of 
gold at its first dis- 
covery consecrated 
to the uses of 
Chureh and coun- 
try by men of the 
English race and 
members of Eng- 


tor of the fleet, land’s National 
“one Francis Church. 

Fletcher, Minister. Later, at Sir Wal- 
of Christ and ter Raleigh’s ill- 
Preacher of the fated colony, on 
Gospel, adventur- the Atlantic coast, 


er, and traveller in i ia the ninth Sunday 


the same voyage.’’ This Anglican priest records after Trinity, August 13th, a. p. 1587, witnessed 
in ‘*The World Encompassed’’ the use of the the christening of Manteo, an Indian chieftain, 
Church’s prayers on the Eve, or else the Feast, who had beer twice in England, in accordance 

Norr.— Previous papers in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; the Presbyterians, 


in the January number; the Methodists, in the February number ; and the Congregationalists, in the March 
number. 
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with the forms of the 
Book of Common Prayer, 
and on the following Sun- 
day, Virginia Dare, 
daughter of Ananias and 
Eleanor Dare, and grand- 
daughter of John White, 
the Governor of the Col- 
ony, was baptized by the 
unnamed priest of the 
expedition: ‘‘ the first 
Christian born in Vir- 
ginia.”’ In a. vp. 1603, 
Captain Bartholomew 
Gosnold, a churchman, 
spent several weeks on 
the Island of Cuttyhunk, 
at the south of Buzzard’s 
Bay, on the Massachu- 
setts Coast. In the fol- 
lowing year Martin Pring, 
sailing under the pa- 
tronage of ‘‘the Bristol men,’’ and with Ra- 
leigh’s formal consent, spent nearly two months 
in the harbors of Plymouth and Duxbury. In 
these expeditions of Gosnold and Pring was 
Robert Saltern, who, shortly after his return to 
England, took Holy Orders in the English 
Church. As the sacred calling—to which he so 
shortly afterward devoted his life—must have 
been in his mind while seeking health or occu- 
pation on the New England shores, it is not an 
unlikely supposition that he conducted the daily 
services of the Church, then so universally ob- 
served by the ‘‘adventurers’’ sailing westward. 
If this conjecture is correct, and there is every 
reason in its favor, the prayers and praises of 
the Leyden settlers, whose landing on Plymouth 
Rock has become historic, were anticipated in 
this very locality by the use of the formularies 
of the Church of England. The expedition, 
under the command of George Weymouth, which 
set sail from Dartmouth Haven, England, as the 
chronicler of the voyage is careful to state, ‘‘ on 
Easter Day,’ a. p. 1605, ‘“‘put to sea in the 
Name of God.’’ It was dispatched under the 
patronage of Shakespeare’s friend, Henry Wri- 
othesley, Earl of Southampton, and his brother- 
in-law, Thomas Arundell, Lord Wardour. It 
professed to have for its ‘‘ sole intent, not a lit- 
tle present profit, but a public good, and a true 
zeal of promulgating God’s Holy Church.’”? On 
Whitsunday the adventurers brought their ship 
to anchoy off the coast of Maine. On Whitsun- 
Monday they Janded and made the beginnings 
ofa Seth ent. A cross set up among the rocks 
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on the shore was the proof of the priority of dis- 
covery and possession of this portion of the At- 
lantic coast for England’s Church and Crown. 
The Indians were invited to the daily prayers 
where, we are told, they ‘‘ behaved themselves 
very civilly, neither laughing nor talking all the 
time.”’ 

In the summer of the year of grace 1707, the 
Popham Colony essayed the settlement of the 
coast of Maine at the peninsula of Sabino, at the 
mouth of the Sagadahoc. In this enterprise, 
which reasserted and established the claim of the 
Motherland to the upper Atlantic coast, the Pop- 
ham colonists builded better than they thought. 
They brought with them their devoted priest, 
the Rev. Richard Seymour, who held ‘‘the first 
recorded religious service by any English. or 
Protestant clergyman within the bounds of New 
England.’’* It had its timber church in Fort 
St. George, at the mouth of the Sagadahoc, on 
the bleak Maine coast—the first church built on 
New England soil. A contemporary sketch of 
its buttressed walls and cross-crowned spire has 
been found of late in the Spanish archives at 
Simancas. Later, in 1614, the redoubiable Cap- 
tain John Smith, the hero of the Virginia colo- 
nization and the ‘‘ Admiral of New England,’’ 
ranged in an open boat along the northern At- 
lantic coast from the Penobscot to Cape Cod. It 
was by this intrepid explorer, who, in all his 
expeditions at the southward, had always ob- 
served the daily prayers of the Church, and was, 


* Vide Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America,” iii., 176. 
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throughout his chequered career, an earnest and 
devout churchman, that Plymouth itself received 
its name; and the River Charles was so called 
in honor of Prince Charles, afterward King 
Charles I. 

On the third Sunday after Trinity, June 21st, 
A.D., 1607, the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ was for the first time adminis- 
tered to the settlers of Jamestown, Va., by the 
Rey. Robert Hunt, A.M. This faithful priest 
went forth for the Church’s mission in Vir- 
ginia at the request and with the special 
sanction of Bancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This sacrament was administer- 
ed, and the daily prayers of the Church 
were said each morn and again at eventide 
in the rude church de- 
scribed by Captain John 
Smith in his ‘‘ Advertis- 
ments,’’ dedicated to 
Archbishop Abbott. 
‘‘The groves were God’s 
first temples,’’? and in 
this temporary sanctuary 
theworshipof the Church 
was maintained till the 
more substantial build- 
ing —‘‘a lonely thing 
like a barne, set upon 
crotchets, covered with 
rafts, sedge, and earth ”’ 
—was built. This, in 
time, gave piace to a 
more fitting structure of 
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cedar, sixty feet by 
twenty-four, with 
chancel, altar, pulpit 
and baptismal font. 
In this later build- 
ing De la Warr, the 
-. pious governor, wor- 
shiped in almost re- 
gal pomp and state, 
~ and from this font the 
Indian maiden Po- 
cahontas received holy 
baptism at the hands 
of the Rev. Alexan- 
der Whittaker, the 
“* Apostle to the In- 
dians.’? In this sto- 
ried structure, _ fra- 
grant with its cedar 
furnishings and deck- 
ed with wild flowers, 
the gentle Pocahontas 
was married to John Rolfe, and governor and 
council and gentleman adventurers, and the 
mimic army of the colony, with the bride’s 
savage relatives, lent their presence to this strange 
pageantry of the espousal of the representatives 
of the two races, the English and the aborigines, 
who were for years to struggle on this continent 
for the mastery. 

There were churchmen among the Plymouth 
colonists in the very first days of the settlement, 
whose attempt to keep the Christmas feast 
with something of the old home merriment 
Governor Bradford promptly repressed. At 
Plymouth there was not a Puritan minister 
on the ground till after the Rev. 
William Morrell, priest of the 
Church of England, who came 
over with Robert Gorges in 1623, 
had visited the little colony of 
separatists, finding among them 
no opportunity for the exercise of 
his commis- 
sarial powers 
derived from 
Archbishop 
Laud. The 
Rev. Wil- 
i, liam Blax- 
' ton, an Eng- 
lish priest, 
was the first 
settler of Tri- 
Mountain, or 
Boston, and 
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later of Rhode Island. The 
services of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were observed at 
Morton’s settlement at ‘’ Ma-re 
Mount,’’ Mount Wollaston, in 
the limits of the present town 
of Quincy, Mass. Churchmen 
first settled the province of 
New Hampshire. 

At the southward there 
were earnest efforts made, not 
alone for providing the serv- 
ices of the Church for the set- 
tlers, but also for the conver- 
sion of the aborigines to Christ. 
From the date of the baptism 
of the Indian chieftain Man- 
teo, in 1587, at Raleigh’s col- 
cny, in ‘‘the Virgin’s land,”’ 
at Roanoke, efforts were never 
intermitted, in the successive 
attempts at colonization at the 
south, to bring the natives to 
Christianity. There could be no greater mistake 
possible than to suppose that faithful priests 
were wanting in these days of early Virginian 
settlement, or that the labors of these self-denying 
men were confined to those of their own race. 
At that memorable assembly in ‘‘the Quire of 
the Churche,’’ at Jamestown, of the first elective 
body ever convened on this continent, on Friday, 
July 30, a. p. 1619—from which we date the 
beginning of civil liberty in our land—the key- 
note of a free church, in a free state of free men, 
was struck for all succeeding time. The sessions 
of this Virginian House of Burgesses were pre- 
faced by the Church’s prayers, reverently read 
by the Church’s priest, and the business which 
occupied the deliberations of these free men in 

Christ, who were laying broad and deep the 
foundations of Church and State in the new 
world, were concerned chiefly with the better 
provision of clergy for the colony, and with the 
adoption of measures for the Christianizing and 
civilization of the Indians. The projected Uni- 
versity at Henrico, and the Indian College at 
Charles City, and the free school for the children 
of the settlers and savages alike at the same 
place, were each richly endowed with land, and 
were most liberally provided with instructors, 
and with everything requisite for the work of 
Christian education. The gifts of churchmen of 
all classes jn England poured in upon this insti- 
tution, of which Mr. George Thorpe, a gentleman 
of fami), and fortune, was made the head. A 
royal Pref” » called for contributions from all 
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the parishes of England and Wales to further 
this pious work. One of the Virginia clergy, Mr. 
Thomas Bargrare, a nephew of the Dean of Can- 
terbury, who came over in 1618, at his death, in 
1621, bequeathed his library, valued at one hun- 
dred marks, or seventy pounds sterling, to Hen- 
rico University, thus anticipating the act of the 
young minister of Charlestown, Mass., who, a 


few years later, left his cherished books to the 


infant college at Cambridge, and thus gained a 
name and remembrance wherever Harvard Col- 
lege is known. 

The uprising of the Indians and the massacre 
of the Colonists in March, 1622, gave a death- 
blow to these first efforts made in America for 
the establishment of a university, college and 
free school, and it was years before the attempt 
was renewed, and William and Mary College 
at Williamsburg, Va., and King William’s 
School (now St. John’s College) Annapolis, Md., 
chartered toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, became the first Church college and the 
first ‘‘ Free School’’ of the American Church 
which have survived to our own times. The 
original charter, granted by King Charles IT., in 
1681, to William Penn for the planting of Penn- 
sylvania, provided for the introduction of the 
Church into the proposed Quaker province on 
the request of twenty petitioners. This was due 
to the forethought of Henry Compton, Bishop of 
London, to whom is also to be attributed the 
admirable policy toward the Indians, which con- 
tributed so largely toward the safety and success 
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of the settlements. In 1694-95 those who op- 
posed the Quakers’ principles and policy peti- 
tioned the Crown for ‘‘ the free exercise of our 
religion, and arms for our defense.’’ This at- 
tempt to bring in ‘‘the priest and the sword” 
was deemed by the Quakers an invasion of their 
chartered rights. The petitioners were taken 
into custody, but the ‘‘Church-party ’’? could 
not be prevented from obtaining their desire. 
In 1695 Christ Church was founded in Phila- 
delphia, and with its growth and prosperity the 
Quaker domination dwindled throughout the 
province. In New York the Church was estab- 
lished and Trinity, New York, and St. Peter’s, 
Westchester, have recently celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of their respective found- 
ing. 

In Maryland, prior to the debarkation by 
“the Pilgrims of Maryland’’ at St. Mary’s, 
March 27th, 1634, or even the earlier landing on 
St. Clement’s, and the raising of the cross after 
Mass had been said on Lady Day, March 25th, a 
settlement of Virginians and churchmen had 
been made on the Isle of Kent. 

Even among the Maryland pilgrims, under 
Leonard Calyert, there were many members of 
the National Church of England. These ‘ Pro- 
testant Catholics,’’ as they styled themselves, 
erected a chapel at St. Mary’s, where lay ser- 
vices were held and sermons read. <A few years 
later (1650) we find that the Rev. William 
Wilkinson, an English priest, was officiating in 
Maryland, and still later there were three An- 
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glican priests in residence 
in the province. In less 
than fifty years the ma- 
jority of the settlers were 
“*Protestants.’’ In 1691 
Maryland was constituted 
a royal colony. The fol- 
lowing year, ‘‘the invio- 
lability of the rights and 
franchises of the Church”’ 
was recognized ; the ten 
counties were divided into 
thirty-one parishes ; the 
choice of vestries was 
provided for, and a poll 
tax of forty pounds of 
tobacco was assessed for 
a fund for the building or 
the repairing of churches, 
the support of the clergy 
and other pious uses. 
The coming to Maryland 
on March 12th, 1700, of 
the Rev. Thomas Bray, D.D., commissary of 
the Bishop of London, marked a new era in the 
spiritual life of the Church in Maryland. The 
return of the Baltimore family to the Church of 
England was not without effect in social and 
political circles, and the establishment of the 
Church of England in Maryland, which was ac- 
complished mainly through the labors of Com- 
missary Bray, soon made the Church’s belief the 
dominant faith of the province. 

It is to Thomas Bray that the formation of the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts is due. Starting on its 
work in 1701, there were sent forth primarily to 
the American colonies, and then throughout the 
world, its missioners to the Indians and the 
English colonists. The first and foremost of 
these ‘‘ missioners’’ was the celebrated George 
Keith, who was a convert from Quakerism, 
and whose journeys extended from ‘‘ New 
Hampshire to Paratuck in North Carolina.’ 
From the numbers of devoted men who gave 
their lives to the work of evangelizing the 
colonies, one, the Rey. Thomas Thompson, after 
years of faithful labor in New Jersey, was the 
first clergyman of the Colonial Church to offer 
himself for the foreign missionary work, and 
giving up his American home and cure of souls, 
went forth as a herald of the Cross to the west 
coast of Africa as a missionary to the Guinea 
negroes. This was nearly a half century before 
the great missionary societies of modern days 
had their birth. 
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In North Carolina the Rev. Clement Jones 
traveled on his mission tours thousands of miles, 
and brought hundreds to holy baptism and to 
the new life of repentance and good works. In 
Connecticut the Church’s cause received a new 
impulse when, on the day after the annual 
Commencement (1722) of Yale College—found- 
ed by the liberality of a churchman for whom 
it was named—the head of the institution 
and six of its most prominent fellows, tutors 
and graduates, presented to the trustees a paper 
declaring, over their signatures, that ‘‘some 
of us doubt the validity, and the rest of us are 
more fully _ per- 
suaded of the in- 
validity of the 
Presbyterian ordi- 
nation, in opposi- 
tion to Episco- 
pal.’’ The public 
discussion follow- 
ing this bold step 
resulted in the res- 
ignation of the 
head of the college, 
Rector (or Presi- 
dent) Cutler, Tu- 
tor Brown, Samuel 
Johnson (formerly 
tutor, and then 
pastor of West 
Haven), and 
James Wetmore 
(pastor of North 
Haven), ‘‘per- 
sons of figure,’’ by 
the admission of 
their opponents 
“of considerable 
learning,’”? and 
“of a virtuous 
and blameless con- 
versation,’’ who 
soon afterward proceeded to England for the 
apostolic ordination they coveted. In the decade 
following this niemorable declaration for the 
Church, more than one in ten of the graduates 
of Yale who entered upon the work of the min- 
istry followed the example of Cutler, Johnson, 
Brown and Wetmore in conforming to the Church. 

At Boston, where Winthrop’s company had 

d by the churchman, the Rey. 

been welcome 
ian 1 axton, whose courtesy was rewarded 
William e Anglican priest the franchise in 
by refusing Janted on his own grounds, the 


the getle © practically suppressed. At Salem 
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the Brownes, brothers, members of the council, 
men of standing and means, who sought in their 
own homes to worship God after the dictates of 
their consciences in the beauty of holiness in the 
Common Prayer, were banished from the colony, 
despoiled of their possessions, and sent back to 
England as inciters of sedition. The observance 
of the Christmas holyday was forbidden by the 
Massachusetts General Court nearly thirty years 
before there was even the semblance of a Church 
of England service in the colony. The Rev. 
Richard Gibson, ‘‘a scholar,’’—as the Massachu- 
setts records style him—after laboring at a fishing 
plantation at Rich- 
& man’s Island, on 
, the northern New 
England coast, for 
several years, 
“being wholly ad- 
dicted to the hier- 
archy and disci- 
pline of England, 
did exercise a min- 
isterial function in 
the same way, and 
did marry and 
baptize at the Isle 
of Shoals.’? On 
the usurpation of 
authority over the 
provinces of New 
Hampshire and 
Maine by the 
Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, this 
‘*scholar,’? who 
had been willing 
to lay aside his 
books to minister 
the Word and Sac- 
raments to the 
fishermen of the 
Isle of Shoals, was 
arrested and driven from the scene of his self- 
denying labors. He left behind him a sturdy 
churchman, the Rev. Robert Jordan, who lived 
at Falmouth, now Portland, Maine, for thirty-one 
years, preaching and administering the Sacra- 
ments according to the usages of the Church of 
England, save when silenced by the Massachu- 
setts authorities. The Royal Commissioners in 
1665, in their official report to the home govern- 
ment, state with reference to the magistrates of 
Massachusetts Bay, that ‘‘ they did imprison and 
barbarously use Mr. Jordan for baptizing chil- 
dren.’’ A few years later, in 1671, a warrant 
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was issued for his arrest for performing a mar- 
riage. The baptismal basin used by this devoted 
churchman and priest is still preserved in the 
family of one of his descendants, and is an in- 
teresting memorial of the ministrations that 
proved so distasteful to the Puritan rulers. Even 
the restoration of the monarchy and the re- 
establishment of the Church at home, after the 
great rebellion, failed to soften the opposition of 
the Massachusetts magistrates and ministers to 
the Church or Common Prayer, or, in fact, to 
any form of dissent from the ‘‘ Standing Order.”’ 
The Baptists were disfranchised, imprisoned, 
banished. The Antinomians were sent forth to 
their death at the hands of the Indians outside 
of the limits of 
New England. 
The Quakers 


were reviled, 
scourged, fined, 
crowded into 


filthy jails, mu- 
tilated, driven 
from the limits 
of the colony, 
hanged. 

At Boston, 
John Checkley, 
afterward M. A. 
of Oxford Uni- 
versity, and an 
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ordained priest and mis- 
sionary of the Venera- 
ble Society at St. John’s 
Church, Providence, R. 
I., was arrested, tried, 
imprisoned and _ fined 
for publishing as an ap- 
pendix to Charles Les- 
lie’s ‘‘Short and Easy 
Method with the De- 
ists,’ a  ‘* Discourse 
Concerning Episcopa- 
ey,’’ also from the pen 
of Leslie, with occa- 
sional additions and. 
changes designed to 
apply the arguments of 
the author to the ob- 
jections and criticisms 
of the New England In- 
dependents. The Puri- 
tan magistracy, by an 
‘¢order of council,’’ di- 
rected an indictment 
of this book, as ‘‘re- 
flecting on the ministers of the Gospel estab- 
lished in this Province, and denying their Sacred 
Function and the holy Ordinances of religion as 
administered by them.’’ Refused the privilege 
of speaking in his own defense, a ‘‘ heavy judg- 
ment’’ was entered against Checkley in the lower 
court, and on an appeal, in the prosecution of 
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which Checkley deliv- 
ered his famous speech 
in defense of the ex- 
clusive validity of Epis- 
copal Ordination and 
Sacraments, the jury, 
evidently influenced by 
the wise and witty words 
of the defendant, return- 
ed a verdict that they 
found ‘‘specially’’ that 
‘‘if this book, entitled, 
‘ A Short and Easy Meth- 
od with the Deists,’ con- 
taining in it a ‘ Discourse 
Concerning Episcopacy,’ 
(published, and many 
of them sold by the said 
Checkley), be a false and 
scandalous libel, then we 
find the said Checkley 
guilty of all and every 
part of the indictment, 
(excepting that supposed 
to traduce and draw into dispute the undoubted 
right and title of our Sovereign Lord, King 
George, to the Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the territories thereto belong- 
ing). But if the said book, containing a ‘ Dis- 
course Concerning Episcopacy,’ as aforesaid, be 
not a false and scandalous libel, then we find 
him not guilty.”’ The justices were men of 
sterner stuff than these befogged jurymen, and 
the ‘‘sentence of the court’’ pronounced the 
** Discourse Concerning Episcopacy’’ to be ‘‘a 
false and scandalous libel.’’ Checkley was there- 
fore fined ‘‘ fifty pounds 
to the King,”’ and com- 
pelled to pay the costs 
of prosecution-— 
‘standing committed 
until this sentence be 
performed.’’ Such was 
the answer of the Mas- 
sachusetts ‘‘establish- 
ment’”’ to the argu- 
ments of the Church’s 
champion. A war of 
pamphlets followed, 
only ceasing when the 
graver question respect- 
ing the introduction of 
Setar agen 
a 
Sercep We ay: and 
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more bitter invective 
from those who would 
deprive the Colonial 
. Church of the right free- 
ly accorded in America 
to every other religious 
organization, to perfect 
its system of polity agree- 
ably to its own rules. 
Churchmen were now 
daily ‘‘distrained’’ for 
‘‘rates,’’ assessed for the 
support of the ministers 
of the ‘‘Standing Or- 
der.” The Rev. William 
Gibbs, of Sunsbury, 
Conn., writes to the sec- 
retary of the Venerable 
Society in London from 
‘‘Hartford Jail,’’ where 
he had been confined 
on an execution for the 
costs in an unsuccessful 
suit for his ‘‘rate,’’ col- 
lected but not paid over by the Independents of 
New Cambridge. ‘‘ Meantime,’’ writes Dr. John- 
son, of Stratford, afterward first president of 
King’s (Columbia) College, New York, ‘‘many 
of our people are frequently persecuted and im- 
prisoned for their rates to dissenting teachers, 
which they have never been in any stipulation 
with.”’? In 1750 the Rev. Ebenezer Punderson 
reports that ‘‘in Branford and Cohasset they 
have, in the most violent manner, been distress- 
ing and imprisoning the members of the Church 
of England.’’ The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the excellent and amia- 
ble Thomas Secker, 
writes that ‘‘these sort 
of complaints come by 
every ship, almost; 
there are now some 
ministers of the Church 
of England in prison 
on account of these per- 
secutions from the dis- 
senters.”?” The mis- 
sionary of the Venerable Society at Litchfield 
was imprisoned for officiating at a marriage. 
The Bristol, Mass., jail was filled with church- 
men who had refused, for conscience sake, the 
payment of ‘‘rates’’ for the support of the Puri- 
tan teacher whose ministrations they had refused. 
In fact, every petty annoyance was freely and 
fully meted out to the unfortunate churchmen 
who chanced to be within reach of these perse- 
cutors, and far from the larger centers of popula- 
tion, where their wrongs were likely to attract 
notice and secure redress. 

At the breaking out of the war for independ- 
ence there were in the Colonies‘not far from 
two hundred and fifty clergymen of the Church 
of England laboring for the spiritual good of the 
settlers—the Indians, the German immigrants 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, the 
Salzburgers in Georgia, the Swiss and French 
settlers in South Carolina, the Highlanders in 
North Carolina, the Swedes in Delaware, and the 
negroes wherever slavery had brought these chil- 
dren of Ham within the reach of the English 
priest and his ministrations. It is a matter of 
record that from the date of Francis Fletcher’s 
services on the California Coast in the summer of 
1579 to the close of the war which secured our 
civil and ecclesiastical independence, fully two 
thousand ‘‘ clerks in holy orders’’ of the English 
Church had ministered in holy things to all 
classes and conditions of 
men on the American 
shores. 

The Church in the 
middle and southern 
Colonies was the church 
of the wealthy, the culti- 
vated, the refined. Even 
in New England it was 
the church of the repre- 
sentatives of the author- 
ity of the Motherland. 
Those who sought po- 
litical prominence in the 
provincial assemblies, or 
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desired the rich offices in 
the gift of the Crown, 
those who had supple- 
mented the defects of 
trans-Atlantic education 
and training at the an- 
cient universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, or 
at the Inns of Court; 
the younger members 
of noble families who 
had sought homes and fortunes in the New 
World ; those who had traveled abroad ; all 
those, in short, who had established and 
maintained a connection with the Court and 
Crown of the Motherland were naturally ad- 
herents of the Established Church of England. 
Besides these, a large number of the graduates 
of Harvard and Yale brought in contact with the 
works of Anglican theology stored in the li- 
braries of these institutions, the gifts of Governor 
Elihu Yale, of Dean Berkeley, of the Venerable So- 
ciety, and other friends of the Church, had become 
converts to ‘‘ Episcopacy,’’ and were zealous in 
their adherence to their new faith. The Church 
colleges of William and Mary in Virginia, of 
King’s, New York, of Philadelphia in Penn- 


_sylvania, and of Bethesda in Georgia, added to 
‘the numbers of influential and educated church- 


men, so that it needed but the presence of 
bishops in America, again and again promised 
but persistently withheld in deference to the op- 
position of the dissenting interest at home and 
in the Colonies, to bring into the Church num- 
bers who feared to cross the ocean for ordina- 
tion, or who naturally felt that without the pre- 
latical order there could not be in America that 
perfect oversight in matters of discipline or that 
full administration of the Church’s rules and 
rites which they desired. It is a matter of his- 
tory that at the opening of the Revolutionary War 
the position and pros- 
pects of the Church were 
full of promise. It was, 
without doubt, the lead- 
ing and most influential 
religious body in the 
land. 

The war for indepen- 
dence, in bringing about 
a direct issue between 
the Colonists and the 
Crown, and causing an 
appeal to arms, divided 
the Colonial Church. 
Many of the clergy were 
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of English birth, and all were of English ordina- 
tion. It is a noticeable fact that, in the Colo- 
nies where the Church had been established and 
the clergy were both native born and independ- 
ent of support from.abroad, the Colonial priests 
in large numbers espoused the popular side. 
The stipendaries of the Venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel were, with notable 
exceptions, Loyalists. The great body, both of 
the clergy and laity of the Church, however, 
was identified with the patriotic party. This 
statement is not lightly made. The charge of 
Toryism at the breaking out of the war and dur- 
ing its progress has been persistently raised 
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pendence, two-thirds of whom were churchmen, 
six were sons or grandsons of Colonial clergy- 
men, while as many more were by blood, family 
or marriage, allied to the clergy of the Colonial 
Church. 

It was the struggle of the Colonial vestries for 
the right of choosing and inducting their respec- 
tive clergy, as opposed to the exercise of this 
power by the royal governors or by the commis- 
saries of the Bishop of London that prepared the 
popular mind to resist the arrogant measures of 
the British ministry, and inspired the people to 
make the appeal to arms. It was the determined 
and persistent resistance on the part of these 
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against the Church, and repeated until it is gen- 
erally accepted as true. The names of the church- 
men—such as Washington, Patrick Henry, and 
the Randolphs and others—acknowledged lead- 
ers in the strife, should have prevented this charge, 
which has been proved baseless, without founda- 
tion, false. 

The study of the precedent events and causes 
leading to the Revolution, reveals plainly the 
part borne by the Colonial clergy in the pulpit, 
in the home, at the popular gatherings, and 
among the people at large in securing for us our 
independ e. It were enough to say in passing 

that of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
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Colonial vestries to interference from abroad in 
spiritual matters, quite as much as the spirit 
aroused and the measures adopted in the town 
meetings at the north, that stimulated the 
Colonists to an impatience of subjection and a 
willingness to fight even to the death for liberty, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, God and native 
land. 

It is also in evidence that the Colonial clergy, 


“at the outset of the struggle for independence, 


spoke out with no uncertain sound from plat- 
form and pulpit in support of the popular cause. 
It is, in fact, to the clergy of the Colonial Church 
more than to any other body of men, that our 
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fathers owed the moral support which, through- 
out the war, proved so great a factor in their 
heaven-given success. 
Dating back to the very beginnings of the 
strife we would cite among the noteworthy 
discourses still in print and well attesting the 
reputation for eloquence and argumentative 
force they obtained at the time of their first ut- 
terance, the masterly sermon, full of patriotic 
fire as well as of calm, convincing reasoning, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Present Situation of American Af- 
fairs,’’ delivered by the Rey. William Smith, 
D.D., provost of the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia, in Christ Church, on June 23d, 1775. 
It is a matter of history that to this discourse, 
written by, without doubt, the foremost ecclesi- 
astic on the northern continent, and who had 
himself suffered imprisonment in his adopted 
city of Philadelphia for his bold resistance to 
arbitrary and irresponsible rule, is due more 
than to any other printed document the clear 
understanding abroad of our fathers’ position. 
A little later, on July 7th, 1775, in the same 
‘ historic Christ Church, Philadelphia, the elo- 
quent assistant to the rector, the Rev. Jacob 
Duché, who is remembered as having offered the 
first prayer in the Continental Congress in Car- 
penters’ Hall the preceding year (1774), deliv- 
ered a scarcely less famous discourse before the 
First Battalion of the city and liberties of Phila- 
delphia on ‘¢ The Duty of Standing Fast in our 
Spiritual and Temporal Liberties.’ This was 
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followed, a few weeks later, by the appearance 
of another discourse on ‘‘ The American Vine,”’ 
which attained equal celebrity, as full of patri- 
otic counsel suited to the times. On July 20th, 
1775, in the same church, the Rev. Thomas 
Coombe, the gifted and popular assistant min- 
ister of the united parishes of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, delivered a discourse 
of like tenor and with equal effect. On July 4th, 
1776, the day when the proclamation of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence was 
made and a churchman and _ vestryman of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, John Nixon, read 
this document in Independence Square, while 
the State House bell proclaimed liberty to all 
the world, the rector, the Rev. Jacob Duché, and 
the vestry of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, 
ordered the omission of the ‘‘State prayers” 
and suffrages for the King of Great Britain 
“and all the royal family,’’ with the collect for 
‘the high court of Parliament’’ from the Prayer 
Book as used by the clergy and people of the 
united parishes ; and by this unique and nota- 
ble act placed the Church and the country side 
by side on the platform of independence. In 
Boston, the Rev. Samuel Parker, afterward sec- 
ond Bishop of Massachusetts, and already one of 
the foremost, if not first of all, by birth, learn- 
ing, eloquence and exalted character of the 
clergy of the New England Church, made a sim- 
ilar change in the Prayer Book services as used 
in Trinity, Boston, on the Sunday after the news 
of the Declaration of Independence was received. 
This course was followed both at the north and 
south, wherever the clergy espoused the Amer- 
ican cause, which was the case of the majority of 
those in Holy Orders at the time, and the 
churches were thus kept open, and it was by this 
course that the American Church, independent 
of alien rule, was born in the very birth-throes 
in which the nation itself found life. Is it to be 
wondered at that two-thirds of the framers of 
the Federal Constitution when independence was 
gained were also churchmen ? 

The close of the war found the Church at its 
lowest ebb. The clergy had been scattered, or 
had sickened and died on being driven from 
their homes and flocks. The churches had been 
closed or diverted to other uses. The connec- 
tion between the Mother Church had been sev- 
ered when the temporal rule of England was 
thrown off. The independent existence of the 
Church in the United States dates, as we have 
seen, from the day when the Congress of 1776 
declared its independence of alien domination 
and rule. Till then—until July 4th, 1776—the 
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bond connecting the churches, the clergy and 
the churchmen of America with the Mother 
Charch of England, was the common recognition 
of the Bishop of London as the diocesan of the 
Colonies. 

This was impossible under the new régime of 
independence. Organization was at once neces- 


sary. It was not the founding of a church—, 
Christ alone could found His Church ; it was, 


simply the adaptation to present exigencies of 
that church, present, existing, laboring in this 
land since Cabot raised the cross on the Atlantic 


coast with the armorial insignia of England’s- 


state and church, on St. John Baptist’s day, a. 
p. 1497. : 
This adaptation to the new relations of things 
was effected by the churchmen, who, in the halls 
of Congress or on the battle-fields throughout 
the war, spoke and fought for the country’s free- 
dom. These men in church conventions, national 
or state, wisely conformed the outward organiza- 
tion of the Colonial Church, connected with 
every event of our nation’s history, to its rela- 
tions with the people of the United States on 
principles analogous to those they had adopted 
in court affairs. Before the war had even closed, 
in full recognition of the autonomy already se- 
cured by the severance of the bonds uniting us 
with the Mother Church, as well as with the 
Motherland, ten clergymen met at Woodbury, 
Conn., and, on the Feast of the Annunciation, 
March 25th, 1783, chose Samuel Seabury, D. D. 
Oxon., to go first to England, and, if un- 
successful there, to Scotland, to secure con- 
secration to the Episcopal Office, without 
which the churchmen of New England felt 
that all efforts for the due organization of 
the American Church would be futile. In 
Maryland, where, under the proprietary 
and Colonial governments, the Colonial 
Church had been established by law, and 
where, upon the breaking out of the war, 
under the name and title of ‘‘The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church,’’ the identity of 
the Church in the indedendent state with 
the Mother Church of England, and its 
rights of property in the churches, chapels, 
glebes and endowments of that Mother 
Church were duly recognized in the As- 
sembly ‘‘ Vestry Act’’ of 1779. At a meet- 
ing of twenty-two of the clergy, William 
Smith, D. D., Oxon., formerly of Philadel- 
phia, and then president of Washington 
College, Chestertown, was recommended to 
the Ayehbishop of Canterbury, Dr. John 
0te for consecration to the Episcopate. 


There had been an organization of the Church in 
Maryland at an even earlier date. On November 
9th, 1780, three clergymen and twenty-four lay- 
men met in convention, the Rev. Dr. William 
Smith being president, and the Rev. James Jones 
Wilmer, secretary. The latter gentleman moved 
“that the church known in the Province as 
‘Protestant’ be called ‘the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,’ and it was so adopted.’ * The sole 
legislation of this convention , other than that 
which concerned the temporalities of the Church 
in Maryland, was this adoption of the name 
‘‘ Protestant Episcopal,’’ agreeably to the phrase- 
ology of the Assembly’s ‘‘ Vestry Act” of the 
preceding year. On the 29th of March, 1784, 
under the leadership of the Rev. William White, 
D. D., rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, 
Philadelphia, the Church in Pennsylvania made 
its first essay toward organization, adopting the 
plan advocated and published prior to the an- 
nouncement of peace, in 1782, in the pamphlet 
entitled, “‘ The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
Considered.”” This plan provided for the ad- 
mission of the laity into the councils of the 
Church. In Virginia, where, at the beginning 
of the war, the legislature had taken in hand the 
revision of the Prayers and Offices of the Church 
by the omission of the “«State Supplications, 
the clergy met in council and adopted measures 
for the preservation of the Church’s temporali- 

* Bishop Perry’s “‘ History of the American Episcopal 
Church,”’ ii., 22. 
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ties, as well as providing for the limitation of the 
Episcopal powers when bishops should be se- 
cured. In South Carolina, the preliminary con- 
vention, while recognizing the existence and need 
of the three orders in the ministry, stipulated 
that no bishop should be settled in the State. 
On the 1ith of May, 1784, a preliminary and in- 
formal meeting of: representatives of the churches 
in the States of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania assembled at New Brunswick, N. J. 
This gathering was in connection with a meeting 
of ‘‘The Corporation — ___ 
for the Relief of Wid- | 
ows and Orphans of 
Clergymen of the | \ 
| 


Church of England in 
Jersey and New ‘ 


YZ 
pe 


lz 


a) 


Pennsylvania, New 
York ;”’ the clergy and 
laity of this benefi- 
ciary corporation took 
measures ‘‘for the 
purpose of forming a 
Continental represen- 
tation of the Episco- 
pal Church, and for 
the better manage- 
ment of its other con- 
cerns.’’? Agreeably to 
this action, there met 
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ber, 1784, a ‘Convention of Clergymen and Lay 
Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.’’ 

Fifteen clergymen and eleven laymen com- 
posed this primary convention in October, 1784, 
which enunciated the ‘‘ fundamental principles” 
underlying the general ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the American Church which, with slight 
modifications, has existed for upward of one 
hundred years. It was provided by these ‘‘fun- 
damental principles’? that there should be a 
‘*General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States,’’ that there should be a 
representation of ‘‘ the Episcopal Church in each 
State’ in this general convention, by ‘‘depu- 
ties,’’ consisting of ‘‘clergy and laity’’; ‘‘ that 
the said Church shall maintain the doctrines of 
the Gospel as now held by the Church of Eng- 
land, and shall adhere to the Liturgy of the said 
Church as far as shall be consistent with the 
American Revolution and the Constitutions of 
the respective States’’; ‘‘that in every State 
where there shall be a bishop duly consecrated 
and settled, he shall be considered a member of 
the Convention ex officio’’; ‘‘ that the clergy and 
laity shall deliberate in one body, but shall 
vote separately,’’ and that ‘‘ the concurrence of 
both shall be necessary to give validity to every 
measure’’;-and that the ‘‘ first meeting of the 
convention be ‘convened in Philadelphia on the 
Tuesday before Michaelmas following.’’ Before 
this meeting, and but a few weeks subsequent to 
the preliminary convention in New York, on 
the 14th of November, 1784, in an ‘‘ upper 
room ’’ at Aberdeen, Scotland, Samuel Seabury, 
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in New York on the 
6th and 7th of Octo- 
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Bishop-elect of Connecticut, received consecra- 
tion to the Episcopate at the hands of the 
bishops ‘‘of this Catholic remainder of the 
Church in Scotland’’; and early in the follow- 
ing year was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
clergy and laity to his see. Thus was the apos- 
tolic office bestowed upon the American Church. 
The priceless gift, refused by the Church of 
England to her children across the ocean, was 
fully, freely granted by the suffering and con- 
fessing Church in Scotland ; and wherever the 
story of the American Church is known through- 
out the world, this act of faith, the great gift of 
all she had to give, shall be gratefully, lovingly 
remembered and told for a memorial of her. 

Not only Connecticut, but all the New Eng- 
land churches accepted without question the 
services of the first American 
bishop, and sympathizing with 
his more pronounced church- 
manship, were not represented 
in the convention of the 
churches of the Middle and 
Southern States, which assem- 
bled in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember and October, 1785. At 
this convention of the churches 
of seven States, represented by 
sixteen clergymen and seven 
laymen, the revision of the 
Prayer Book was undertaken, 
a draft of an ecclesiastical con- 
stitution was proposed, and a 
plan adopted for obtaining the 
consecration of bishops from 
England. The liturgical altera- 
tions proposed, for they were 
never adopted by the American 
Church or any portion of it, con- 
templates the omission from the Apostles’ Creed 
of the article, ‘‘ He descended into hell,’’ and the re- 
moval of the Nicene and Athanasian symbols. The 
XXXIX. articles were reduced to XX. A preface, 

- chiefly the work of Dr. William’Smith, was pre- 
fixed. The Offices were abbreviated. A service 
for the Fourth of July and one for a day of gen- 
eral thanksgiving were set forth, and numerous 
verbal changes in the prayers and Psalter were 
proposed. But the ‘‘ proposed book’’ proved 
unsatisfactory, and even its tentative use was 
confined to a few congregations. It soon sank 
into obscurity, and has only been brought into 
notice in our day by the adoption of the service- 
book of the so-called ‘‘ Reformed Episcopal 
Church.?? Two ‘general’? conventions were 

halt in 1786, at the second of which, in accord- 
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ance with the wish of the English prelates, the 
Nicene Creed and the omitted article in the 
Apostles’ Creed were restored. The testimonials 
of Drs. White, Provoost and Griffith, respectively 
elected to the sees of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Virginia, were signed ; and on February 4th, 
1787, Drs. White and Provoost received the Epis- 
copate at Lambeth Place Chapel, London, at the 
hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and 
Peterborough. 

Both at the north and south the minds of 
American churchmen now turned toward union, 
and at the second convention of the churches in 
the Middle and Southern States, held in 1789, 
after the full and emphatic recognition of the 
validity of the Scotch Apostolical Succession, 


STRAWBERRY CHAPEL. 


and the modification of the constitution in the 
direction of a fuller acceptance of the Episcopal 
Office and a further recognition of its powers, 
Bishop Seabury and clerical deputies from the 
churches of Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island acceded to the amended ecclesi- 
astical constitution, and the triennial convention 
thus became ‘‘general.’’ Representing, as it 
now did, the churches in all the States, it re- 
solved itself into two houses—the one of bishops, 
with Seabury as president, and the other of dep- 
uties, thus effecting and completing its organiza- 
tion, as, with modifications, it has continued to 
exist, practically unchanged, for upward of a 
century. The ‘‘proposed’’ Prayer Book was 
dropped without an effort to retain it and the 
English book modified. Agreeably, the ‘‘ funda- 
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‘mental principle”? of the convention of 1784-was 
imade the basis of a revision, which, ‘after a 


| century’s use, has now given place to the ‘‘Stand- 
‘ard of 1895. 


The ‘‘College’’ of Bishops in 
'the English line was shortly completed by the 
' consecration of Dr. James Madison, president of 
| William and Mary College, as Bishop of. Virginia, 
‘at Lambeth Place Chapel, September 19th, 1790 ; 
jand on the ¥ith of September, 1792, the first 
‘American consecration follow ed —that of Dr. 
‘Thomas J ohmClaggett to the Episcopate of Mary- 
jland. y this solemn act, in which Seabury 
‘united with White, Prov cost and Madison in the 


“ i conferring of the Apostolical Succession, the 


«“'Seotech and English-lines were forever blended, 


so that each American bishop can trace his 
spiritual lineage to the Scotch College through 
Seabury, and to the English archbishops and 
bishops through White, Provoost and pout 
son. 

The beginning of the present century found 
the Church depressed, and apparently in a pre- 
carious condition. The consecration of the 
apostolic Channing Moore to the Episcopate of 
Virginia, and the admission to the same office of 


: the great-hearted Hobart, of New York, and the 


saintly Griswold for the ‘‘ Eastern Diocese,”’ 
comprising all New England save Connecticut, 
marked the period of the Church’s revival. The 
founding of the General Theological Seminary at 
New Haven, Conn., and its removal to New 
York, and the organization of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary’ Society of the Church, 1820- 


church is nearly ready for recognition ; 
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21, and the adoption, in 1835, 
of the principle that each bap- 
tized member of the Church, is, 
by virtue of his baptism, a 
member of the Church’s mis- 
sionary organization, marked a 
new epoch of growth and de- 
velopment. Missions were es- 
tablished among the aborigines 
still lingering at the West; in 
the Orient, where the educa- 
tional work of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Hill at Athens, Greece, has 
been productive of lasting good ; 
in China, and later, in Japan, 
where, under the Episcopal 
charge of the Boones, father 
and son, of Channing Moore 
Williams, of Schereschewsky, 
of Graves and McKim, col- 
leges have been founded, 
churches built, hospitals provided, converts 
multiplied ; and in West Africa, where, under 
Payne, Auer, Penick and Ferguson, a native 
in 
Hayti, under Holly, and in Mexico and Brazil, 
the work of missions has gone on ‘‘ conquering 
and to conquer.’’? At home the rapidly develop- 
ing West, the scene of the tireless labors of Phi- 
lander Chase, who founded two dioceses and two 
colleges and theological schools, and, later, of 
the saintly Jackson Kemper, who, after abun- 
dant labors, lived to see the whole territory of 
the United States under direct Episcopal over- 
sight, became the ground of the Church’s ad- 
vance. During the little more than a. hundred 
years of its autonomous existence the American 
Church, to quote the title adopted at the Minne- 
apolis general convention of 1895, ‘‘that portion 
of the Catholic Church known in law as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,’’ has extended over the entire 
country, and with its nearly 90 bishops, its 
nearly 5,000 clergy, its- nearly 700,000 com- 
municants (accurate records would make this a 
million), its abounding charities, making the 
contributions for the last fiscal year nearly 
$13,000,000, its great missionary and educational 
triumphs, its culture, its conservatism, its esprit 
de corps, seeks to be par excellence the Church of 
the United States—the Church of the future, 
broad, evangelical, apostolic, tolerant, spiritual, 
catholic, and instinct with the life and love and 
spirit of Christ. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART IN 
By JEAN 


Ir is almost needless to say. that the richest 
examples of ecclesiastical and memorial art seen 
in this country are to be found in the churches 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
faith. This is largely due 
to custom derived from Ang- 
lican tradition, and the close : 
following of the models oi 
the Mother Church. 

Among the most note- 
worthy examples of chancel 
decoration, few are as beau- 
tiful and dignified as that of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, where 
the sculptured figures of 
adoring angels in alto-re- 
lievo, by Augustus St. Gaud- 
ens, flanked by the mural 
paintings of John La Farge, 
form a magnificent ensem- 
ble with the exquisite mar- 
ble altar and reredos which 
are encrusted with gold and 
silver mosaic and mother-of- 
pearl, executed from the de- 
sign of Charles R. Lamb. 
This was placed in the church 
as a memorial in honor of 
the late rector, the Rev. 
William Ferdinand Morgan, D. D., and, if I 
am not mistaken, is with one exception the 
only example of church equipment where this 
combination of precious material exists; and 

it 1S as suggestive of architectural possibilities 

as it is a == 
sure sign of 
the great ad- 
vance made 
by Ameri- 
can artistsin 
the decora- 
tive treat- 

ment of our 
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THE ** GOVERNOR BALDWIN,’? MEMORIAL 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, DETROIT. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ELLA CONDIE LAMB. 


‘€ JONES’? MEMORIAL WINDOW, CHRIST CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
DESIGNED BY ELLA CONDIE LAMB. 
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best art work of the Church has taken the form of 
memorial gifts. Several examples of memorial art 
are illustrated here, and demonstrate the growing 
tendency to ‘‘ keep green the 
memory’’ of departed friends 
and relatives by placing with- 
in the church some form of 
interior enrichment. 

The reredos erected in 
memory of the late Governor 
Baldwin in St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich., the 
central panel of which is 
shown here, is a notable ex- 
ample, not only of memorial 
work, but also of the art of 
mosaic. Upon this compo- 
sition an entire force of 
mosaists labored for more 
than a year, and inserted 
over one and a half million 
pieces of Venetian frit and 
gold, each of which had to 
be cut and separately hand- 
led for its special use. 

The nave decoration in 
St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, 
Ga., bears the stamp of noy- 
elty, for it occupies an un- 
usual position upon the wall 
space at the west end of the edifice, right above 
the entrance. The painting of the figures is in the 
style of the Italian school, while the twisted col- 
umns supporting the arched niches are copied 
from the best examples of Ryzantine work. Of 
all the struc- 
tural equip- 
ments of the 
House of 
God, that 
which repre- 
sents the 
solemn rite 
of baptism 
\\ is the least 
S\\ thought of, 
and is, in 
fact, too of- 
ten neglect- 
ed. True it 
is that we 
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A PANEL IN THE ‘‘ SACKETT’? MEMORIAL, BETHESDA CHURCH, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY F. 8. LAMB. 


find elaborate fonts in Protestant Episcopal 
churches, but even in such cases rarely do we see 
the font trcated with the dignity and reverence 
that might be expected. Of late, efforts have been 
made in the denomination to set apart a special 
portion of the church edifice for the ceremony of 
baptism, and the. practice is growing in favor 
among artist-architects, who realize that putting a 
font in the only obscure corner that the congrega- 
tion can afford to spare is a serious belittling of a 
holy sacrament. Two examples of baptistries re- 
cently erected, and shown in these columns, indi- 
cate the present attitude of the Church toward this 
question. The ‘‘Robinson’’ memorial baptistry 
is an excellent example of mosaic work, copied 
from the famous painting of the ‘‘ Christ Child,”’ 


THE MEMORIAL CHANCEL WINDOW, CHRIST CHURCH, RICHMOND, KY. 
DESIGNED BY ELLA CONDIE LAMB. 
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by Ella Condie 
Lamb, which was 
first exhibited at - 
the National Acad- 
emy in New York, 
at their spring ex- 
hibition. The 
‘*Skeer’’ baptistry 
is another notable 
example of ornate 
work in marble, 
mosaic and metal, 
the two immense 
bronze candelabra 
being singularly striking and effective, in that it 
adds dignity to the long-neglected ceremony. 
The art of mural 
decoration is largely 
employed in the 
Episcopal churches, 
and many striking 
paintings of this 
character could be 
mentioned. The 
great painting by 
John La Farge in 
the Church of the 
Ascension, Fifth 
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KING MEMORIAL, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, AUGUSTA, GA. 
MURAL PAINTINGS BY F 8. LAMB 
Avenue, New York, and the ‘‘ Sackett’? memorial 
decorations of F. S. Lamb, in Saratoga Springs, 
not to mention many others, fairly testify to the 
increasing appreciation of this omen of churchly 
art in the denomination. 

A particularly unique memorial, that conveys 
the thought of the be- 
holder to the historic 
treasures of the an- 
cient abbeys and ca- 
thedrals of Europe, is 
that of the immense 
bronze tablet inserted 
in the floor of St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This is the 
largest floor brass in 
the United States, 
possibly in any 
church, and one of 
the very few that have 
ever been placed upon 
the floor of a church 
in this country, the 
custom here usually 
being to affix such 
memorials to the walls 
of the edifice. 

As to the decorative 
treatment of our 
churches with stained 
glass, the field of de- 
scriptive criticism is 
so extensive that it 
would be well - nigh 
impossible to cover it 
in fifty articles. I 
have therefore select- 
ed examples for illus- 
tration which are less 
econventionsy thap 
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those usually seen in Episcopal edifices, and 
one of which is seen towering above the Baker 
memorial reredos in St. Paul’s Church, Selma, 
Ala. This is the pure style of conventional 
Gothic, which is known by its pointed arch 
and apical tracery. The window at Lockport, 
N. Y., is a good example of the method of 
treating a lancet-shaped aperture, while the 
‘*Jones’’ memorial and the five-light window 
are more novel in design. 

It is not generally known that the title’ 
‘*stained glass’’ is a misnomer, in so far as it 
applies to the work of the best American 
artists, for, excepting the flesh tints, no part 
of a modern window is touched with the 
brush, as the colors are mixed with the glass 
when it is being manufactured. For this reason 
the stained glass artist selects his glass as the 
landscape artist does his colors, and obtains his 
effects of light, shade, perspective and form 
from the glass itself. That is the secret of the 


THE BAKER MEMORIAL, SELMA, ALA. 
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is the secret of the success of our 
‘* American ”’ stained glass in con- 
tra-distinction to either the ‘‘Eng- 
lish’’ or the ‘Continental ’’ schools 
of work. Painting of the glass by 
hand in enamel colors to give the 
details of drapery, foliage, cloud 
form, architecture, etc., has been 
entirely discarded, because by such 
painting the brilliancy of the ma- 
terial is considerably diminished. 
Only the faces, hands and feet of a 
figure are painted, and these in a 
special way, so as to give extra 
depth and strength to the model- 
ing of the flesh; by the process 
known as ‘‘plating,’’ the artist- 
designer, under his direct super- 
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light, medium or dark tone of 
color is desired, and the most sub- 
tle combinations of light and shade 
can thus be secured. 

Thus, those details, as folds of 
drapery, leafage, flower forms, dis- 
tant hills, architectural sculpture, 

and the thousand-and-one parts 
which go to make up a_ good 
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colors, and obtains his effects of light, shade, tive composition 
perspective and form from the glass itself. That are secured, natur- 
ally at considera- 
ble expenditure of 
time and energy, 
and at considera- 
bly more personal 
supervision, but 
the result unques- 
tionably pays, for 
by such expendi- 
ture of time is 
secured the mag- 
nificence of church 
windows in Amer- 
ica, which makes 
them the glory of 
the art of the end 
of the nineteenth 
century, and which 
makes one marvel 


at the progress of ~,. 
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“HE COMETH NOT.” 


I HE was very pale, but 
most delicately beautiful. 
She stood leaning back 
against the gate, dang- 
ling her broad-brimmed 
straw hat by the ribbon, 
just as he had asked her 
to stand that evening when he left her, so that 
he might see her graceful figure outlined against 
the wheat as he turned to wave another good-by 
from the bend of the road. 

She was gazing along it now, and beyond it 
into a distance that no hedge could bound, her 
dark gray eyes rounded and wide open, and the 
little brows above them strained upward.as if in 
surprise, to keep the tears from brimming over. 
Her mouth was set firmly, its pretty curves all 
drawn into hard, straight lines; but the corners 
of it were quivering with the effort, while every 
now and again the white apple rose and trembled 
in her throat, as she strove to gulp down the 
sobs that would not be stifled spite of all she 
could do. Her fingers were twitching nervously 
at the ribbon, smoothing out the little roll they 
had been making of the end of it, smoothing it 
out and rolling it up—only to smooth it out and 
roll it up again. 

Behind her waved the wheat in the southwest 
wind, yellower for the fortnight which had taken 
all the color from her face, and below and be- 
yond lay the sea, calm and untroubled in the 
summer evening. 

But her back was toward it all. What part 
had she in the evening’s peace? So far from 
bringing her comfort it but made her trouble the 
greater by contrast, and her isolation the more 
complete. Nature’s broad, quiet smile seemed 
to imply an indifference to her suffering very 
like contempt. The breeze lifted a stray tress of 
her black-brown hair as if to ruffle it in reproach, 
and laid it down again tenderly, to fan the gnats 
from off her face before it passed ; but she never 
heeded nor heard its sigh of pity as it died away 
along the road. 

Waiting, waiting— although she knew the 
hopelessness of waiting any longer. Had she 
not heard the old copper bugle proclaim the 
arrival of the one coach that passed through the 
little Village in the day ?—as she had heard it 
every evening for the last week. But that was 


an hour ago now: 
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To-morrow would be Sunday. There was no 
coach at all on Sundays. Yet she could almost 
regard that with relief ; there would be nothing 
to expect and no fresh disappointment therefore ; 
it would be something to be free from this weary 
strain of waiting at least for a day. She would 
go to the church in the morning and pray, or try 
to pray. The day, the place, and the temporary 
relief from the conflict of her hopes and fears, 
all would combine to help her frame her prayer 
more humbly and devoutly; while here it 
seemed as if she could never pray for meekness 
and strength to endure, but only for that dreary 
“if it be possible’’ continually. Then the after- 
noon she would spend here again and think it 
all over quietly to herself ; and—he must surely 
come on Monday. 

He had promised not to be away for more 
than four days, or five at the most; yet nearly 
a fortnight had passed, and he had never even 
written. He had business in New York, so he 
said, to see a purchaser for his last pictures, that 
pretty set of water-color drawings of coast views 
which she had so much admired—she had sat 
and watched him at work upon some of them— 
to see a purchaser, and pay some money into a 
bank. That was all he had to do, and then was 
coming back—so he said. The scene from 
where she stood had formed the subject of the 
last. In the foreground stood the gate she was 
leaning upon, dividing the shadows of the lane 
from the light that played over the wheat and 
sparkled from the sea, with the cliffs gradually 
melting into the soft folds of the summer haze 
beyond, and the cloudless glory of the summer 
sky above all. Beautiful enough indeed! It 
seemed to her, however, that she had never 
truly realized their beauty until he had pointed 
out what a wondrous picture of peace and prom- 
ise they made, nor loved them rightly until she 
had learnt to love them for his sake. 

For she had given him all her heart, from that 
first meeting a few weeks ago, when, as she was 
busy one morning picking flowers in the garden 
that stood between her mother’s cottage and the 
road, she had heard his voice, and looking up 
had seen him at the gate, hat in hand, with the 
sunlight turning to flame upon his bare head, 
and a look upon his face that, in spite of all the 
dust of his long walk from Bideford, sent her 
fancy flying back to the Galahad of her day- 
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dreams, and held her spell-bound until he had 
twice repeated his modest request for some milk. 
She had sped back to the cottage without a 
word, only to find that there was no milk to be 
had, and that all she could offer him was a glass 
of water. But when she returned with the pret- 
tiest jug in the kitchen filled to the brim and a 
timid apology that she had nothing better to 
give, he had murmured something about its be- 
ing none the less welcome with such a giver, 
and she had dropped her eyes before the glance 
that rested with a grave wonder upon her 
beauty, and read her secret before she was even 
conscious of it herself. 

Then, after refreshing himself and thanking 
her sedately, he had paused to admire the cot- 
tage, with its burden of creepers hanging from 
the porch, and the view that it commanded over 
the cliffs to the sea, and to express a quiet regret 
that he had been a stranger to this country until 
then. He was an artist, he explained, and had 
come to Bideford Bay in search of coast scenery, 
upon some studies of which he was engaged. 
He had already made one or two—would she 
think him impertinent if he asked for a native’s 
criticism upon them? Artists were always vain, 
he said, smiling. Perhaps, too, she could tell 
him of a few places in the neighborhood espe- 
cially suitable for his purpose. 

After all, it was very natural that she should 
have come upon him a day or two afterward 
sketching from one of the points she had sug- 
gested and given him directions how to find; 
that she should heve been pleased at the compli- 
ment to her judgment—yes, her judgment—his 
presence there implied; that she should have 
stopped to look at some of the drawings in his 
portfolio, and thought them more beautiful than 
any she had ever seen before. 

Her life had been very lonely away here in 
the East, with no one to care for or to care for 
her, except a mother rendered peevish and irri- 
table with age and rheumatism and nothing to 
look forward to but the life of a companion or 
nursery governess when that mother died. They 
had buried themselves here some years ago, soon 
after her father’s death, to be as near to New 
York as might be, considering their straitened 
means. Living was cheap, and the climate 
suited her mother, besides. But they were too 
poor, or perhaps too proud, and the invalid was 
too ailing to care about making many new friends. 
And she had been very lonely. 

So that when he came, with his art and his 
words, his handsome eves and gentle, considerate 
interest in herself, he had made an easy con- 
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quest, whether he would or no, and she had beer 
too inexperienced and simple-minded to think 
him capable of abusing the confidence his defer- 
ence and courteousness had inspired. If he had 
no real regard for herself, she thought, he would 
hardly have asked, as he had done more than 
once, to be allowed to call upon her mother, or 
have seemed so concerned when she failed to take 
advantage of his request. For she had always 
put him off. She was afraid of her mother, 
whose tongue could cut so terribly sharp when 
anything arose to interfere with the paramount 
consideration of her own present comfort and 
future necessities. She was afraid that her 
mother would look upon such a call and the 
troublesome possibilities it would suggest as but 
a fresh proof of the fancied neglect and indiffer- 
ence toward herself that were the causes of such 
constant complaint ; and so had pleaded the in- 
valid’s illness and weakness to him in excuse as 
she thanked him all the same. 

There was no reason for troubling her mother 
so soon, or for taking precautions which the 
mere fact of his asking had rendered unneces- 
sary. There was no advantage to be gained by 
immediate confession, and a great deal to be 
lost. She might very possibly be forbidden to 
see him again. 

She had thought so then, but now she could 
not rid herself of the idea that, after all, she had 
but blinded herself to her own blindness, and by 
acting in a way her conscience had condemned, 
had forfeited the respect which was all that 
bound him in honor toward her. Not that she 
had ever intended to conceal the story of her at- 
tachment from her mother altogether ; but she 
had put off the time for confession, hoping that 
redoubled care and unremitting attention might 
soften the harshness and querulous ingratitude 
that were the burdens of her daily life, and per- 
haps some day soon embolden her to crave some 
consideration for herself in return. She had 
quieted her conscience by this means, and stead- 
ily set herself to do everything in her power to 
alleviate the invalid’s afflictions. Morning and 
evening she devoted herself to the double duties 
of nurse and housekeeper with an energy incapa- 
ble of rebuff ; but in the afternoon, when the in- 
valid had dozed off, and there was nothing that 
demanded her attention for an hour or two, she 
would take up her hat and wander out through 
the fields and along the cliffs, her modesty half 
condemning her, though love guided her foot-— 
steps the while, until she found him sitting 
painting—where she had found him the day be- 
fore. And then the fe .ing of helpless happi- 
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ness which thrilled her heart to hear his words 
of greeting would dispel, as if by magic, all 
recollection of her daily round of thankless self- 
sacrifice ; and no ingratitude, no neglect, no re- 
proach would seem too heavy for her to bear. 
Sometimes she would but linger a few minutes 
to note the advance in his picture, and exchange 
a few words with him ; but oftener she would 
cast aside the reserve which she felt was, after 
all, mere hypocrisy, and would sit down to watch 
him and listen with parted lips and eyes grow- 
ing large with wonder, while he spoke of the life 


of the fields and the sea in language she could . 


only half comprehend, and praised ‘‘ the fathom- 
less universe ’’ as only an artist can, pausing in 
his work every now and again to turn and smile 
at her beauty and admiration, until she could 
scarcely tell whether to smile, too, for pleasure 
and sympathy, or flush with shame for she 
hardly knew what. Sometimes, too, he would 
speak of New York and the noise and the smoke, 
and compare them with the light and glory of 
the scenes around them, or talk to her of books 
and men and the doings and discoveries of sci- 
ence, or try to draw forth her ideas about life and 
religion, or bring out a book for her to read, and 
explain or comment on the passages that pleased 
him. And sometimes, though rarely, he would 
speak of his ambition; and that pleased her 
best of all. But he never spoke of love, and she 
loved him the better for his silence as to that. 
She was lonely, and he knew it, and gave her 
what pleasure his companionship could bring. 
What need to break the spell by paying her 
compliments or making advances which would 
necessitate her acceptance or rejection, and in 
any case force her to betray herself openly? He 
was content to see her happy, and to know that 
he was the cause. Yet he was not more selfish 
or more regardless of the future than any other 
man. Definition would come with time; there 
was no need for hurry. 

So a month had passed, the happiest month of 
her life, the only happy one, now that she came 
to look back upon it; and she felt that she had 
gained more from his teaching in that short time 
than she would ever gather from all the books in 
the world. But it had suddenly come to an 
end. He had been called back to town on busi- 
ness, and left her to learn, by the bitter experi- 
ence that admits of no miscalculation, how much 
she loved him. Business! How she loathed the 
word and aj] that it implied. 

She tried, however, to make light of his leav- 
ing de, nd hide her grief at losing him even 
for a ; : ag es and hidden it very badly after 


all. They had parted here by the gate, the gate 
which had been the silent witness of so much 
that had made her life sweet before, and which 
had grown strangely dear by mournful associa- 
tion with her daily deepening sorrow ever since. 
For though she listlessly wandered away from it 
sometimes to revisit the places where they had 
sat together, her feet always led her back to it 
at the close of the afternoon to listen for the 
horn that made her heart beat so fast for half an 
hour, till disappointment came again and hope 
departed till the morrow. 

But even at parting he had breathed not a 
word of love, so her lips, too, were sealed. But 
she could not hide her tell-tale face or keep the 
hand she gave him from trembling as he held it ; 
and then, suddenly, before she could withdraw 
it, before her lips could stammer out the little 
white lie that rose in explanation, he had kissed 
her, then held her at arm’s length for a mo- 
ment, then kissed her and kissed her again. 
“*Stand just so,’’ he cried, ‘‘that I may have 
the loveliest picture of all to keep before my 
eyes when I am gone; and wave me good-by 
when I reach the corner.” 

Last Wednesday—yer, it was last Wednesday 
—it had first come upon her. What if she were 
to lose him, not for a few days, but for ever? 
She could not even yet wholly realize what that 
could mean. It was too horrible to be possible ; 
yet even as she tried to thrust the thought of it 
from her it had grown possible in the thinking. 
She had prayed that it should not be possible, 
but to pray was to admit what it was treason 
against her faith in his honor and goodness even 
to think of ; and even while she doubted whether 
she ought to pray or not, the possible grew more 
probable every time the coach came and passed 
without him, and her prayer the wilder and 
more desperate every day; and she had ad- 
mitted it all. 

And now, to-morrow, she must add that other 
prayer, that prayer for strength and patience, the 
promise of which seemed to bring her no conso- 
lation at all. For the promise that whatsoever 
she asked, believing, she should receive, had not 
been fulfilled ; and though she never doubted 
that its non-fulfillment could be accounted for 
by reason of her own unbelief or unworthiness 
or such like, what certainty had she that the 
fulfillment of any other might be independent of 
her own deserving? Besides, she was not cer- 
tain that she cared to be enabled to suffer and 
endure. Nay, rather let her sorrow kill her as 
it had killed Elaine and a thousand others. 
Was it wickedness to be true to her love and 
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refuse to pray for this? She knew that it was, 
and that the conflict between her will and her 
conscience threatened to raise a barrier between 
God and herself. And yet, if God were merciful 
perhaps he would grant her that patience and 
humility for which she could not bring herself 
to pray, even though He would not heed her first 
pitiful supplication, which she still felt was the 
only one she could possibly utter: ‘‘O God, 
give him back to me!’’ 

And ever as it rose to her lips came the ques- 
tion as unanswerable as her very prayer seemed 
to be. What was this one man that she had 
given him power to torture her so, or this love 
that she could have sacrificed even the little 
pleasure her life had given her to gain it? Mys- 
terious, yet agonizingly real. And the profit? 
The knowledge that she could suffer ; how she 
could suffer! Oh, if he could not come back 
why did he not write? And if he would not, 
why did he not write likewise? Was he, after 
all, a liar, or capable of the common brutality and 
then the common cowardice she had read of in 
stories ef his kind? And if he was, could she 
ever grow to hate him? Or did he trust her 
faith too little or too much to tell her what de- 
tained him? But even if he did trust her he 
had no right to put her to such a test or give her 
cause for doubting him even for a moment; and 
if he did not, he must know that his silence was 
many times harder to explain than his excuses 
to believe. And yet, if he did trust her so much 
as to think excuse unnecessary, how had she 
treated his faith in her? Had she proved her- 
self worthy of it, or had she on this very first 
trial but shown how suspicious, how exacting, 
how impatient, how weak and cowardly she 
could be? 

He had left her no address; and she had 
asked for none; she had never imagined there 
would be any need for that; he was to come 
back so soon. Yet if he had never intended to 
come back he would also have left her none, and 
perhaps have laughed in his sleeve at her sim- 
plicity for not asking. Be that as it might, she 
could be glad now that she had given him that 
small proof of her confidence ; and the remem- 
brance of it and of the love that could be so 
easily outwitted from its very blindness would 
sting him till his dying day, unless he was. 
utterly heartless ; and that she would never be- 
lieve. 

Yesterday evening she had gone down with 
the courage of despair to the cottage where he 
had lodged to ask the woman there if he had left 
any message or even any of his belongings be- 
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hind. But she had been met with a sour, sus- 
picious glance and no news whatever ; he had 
taken what few things belonged to him away 
with him and gone; no, he had said nothing to 
her about coming back ; with an accent on the 
‘cher’? so significant that the poor girl could 
have cursed her for its cruelty. 

But for that, too, there was explanation ; she 
remembered his saying that he did not like the 
woman or the lodgings, and meant to try the inn 
or some other place when he returned. So she 
had gained nothing but the knowledge that she 
had openly shown her want of faith, and _ be- 
trayed her secret to another. 

What could she do but wait, come here and 
wait each miserable afternoon? And it was no 
use waiting any longer now. She must go bach 
and see after her mother’s supper and hide he 
grief as best she might, lest the invalid shoula 
notice it again as she had noticed it once already 
and petulantly asked for explanation. It was 
doubly hard to go through with her manifold 
and ill-appreciated duties now, and she knew 
that she could not hope to conceal the reason 
very much longer. She would be brought to 
bay, and her mother’s unmerciful reproaches 
would divide her from the one being on earth 
she had to live for, and overwhelm her alto- 
gether. 

And as she thought on the dreary outlook be- 
fore her and her own utter loneliness and help- 
lessness, she could keep back the tears no longer. 
She turned and clasped the bars of the gate and 
bowed her head upon them, to gasp her misery 
out in long, deep-drawn, heart-shaking sobs, 
monotonous in their rise and fall as the ceaseless 
murmur of the swell gently breaking upon the 
pebbles below ; and through them, like the wail 
of the gulis out seaward, came the fitful cry of a 
prayer grown abject by repetition: ‘‘O God, 
give him back to me !’’ 

* * * * * 

But if she had known that in her home, con- 
cealed amongst the pile of papers which she care- 
fully folded every day and packed away into a 
corner of the sitting-room, lay the answer to all 
her doubts and questionings she would have 
been spared the torment and suspense of the last 
week, and at least have had the consolation of 
knowing that her distrust of the man she loved 
was wholly groundless ; even though the cer- 
tainty of her loss and the sharpness of the shock 
might have been yet harder perhaps to bear. If 
she had read the paper which her mother took 
in regularly, though she could ill afford it, for 
the poor satisfaction of watching the gradual 
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ruin of others in the same position as herself she 
might have noticed the following short paragraph 
which it had contained the Saturday before : 


“Yesterday, Coroner held an inquest upon 
the body of Arnold Braithewaite, an artist, who was 
run over and killed on Wednesday last on Broadway, 
by a van belonging to Crauley & Co., furniture dealers. 
The evidence went to show that the van was proceed- 
ing at a moderate pace along Broadway when the de- 
ceased suddenly walked out of a jeweler’s store at the 
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Mucu attention has been attracted recently 
to the gold fields of the Trail Creek and Bound- 
ary districts, in the West Kootenai section of 
British Columbia, and, after three months of 
diligent investigation, observation and inquiry, 
I am forced to the conclusion that indications 
of a veritable new Eldorado are to be found 
there. That the Kootenai country is strongly 
bi-metallic is another conclusion at which I 
have arrived, as the silver mines in the Slocan 
district, north of and adjoining the Trail Creek 
and Boundary districts, are undoubtedly the 
richest in the world in the metal so forcibly de- 
popularized at the last Presidential election. 

The geological story told in the rocks of this 
auriferous portion of the North American con- 
tinent is one of decided interest. Geology teaches 
that this earth was, 
some millions of 
years ago, in a gas- 
eous condition, re- 
volving through 
space as an incan- 
descent, luminous, 
globe. Gradually 
the planet became 
consolidated into a 
molten ball, sur- 
rounded by gases 
arranged, doubtless, 
in the order of their 
specific gravity. 
Geological hypothe- 
sis further asserts 
that the molten 
sphere gradually 
cooled, forming 
wn, baled crust, 
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corner of Maiden Lane, and essayed to cross the street. 
It appeared that he was so intent upon examining a 
ring which he had just purchased, that he disregarded 
the driver’s warning shouts, and was knocked down 
before the latter could pull up his horses. Both wheels 
passed over his body, killing him instantly. The jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death, and absolved 
the driver from all blame in the matter.’’ 


But she never read the papers. How was she 
to know ? 
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less slight in their character; this crust being 
broken through at one place and another by cracks 
and craters, allowing egress to the molten floods 
beneath, which added to its thickness. The gas- 
eous atmosphere descended upon this crust, filling 
the trenches of its corrugated surface with a chem- 
ical, hot and steamy ocean. The primitive lava, 
rising above this ocean, was deposited in its bed 
as the first sedimentary strata, and formed the 
first stratified rocks of the world, and to this in- 
itial era of formation geology has given the name 
Archean age. 

This Archean, or beginning, age is divided 
into three groups, the Laurentian being the old- 
est, or Archean proper, and the Huronian and 
Algonkian, which form, more correctly speaking, 
the pre-Cambrian, or that series of rock forma- 
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tions preceding the Cambrian and Silurian ages, 
which, in other words, were the auriferous 
beaches of that period, transformed later on into 
hard rock. It is claimed that the character of 
the Archean age indications there would warrant 
the hypothesis in effect that the first solid ground 
of the American continent was formed in Can- 
ada, the close of that initial era, it is alleged, 
finding a few granite islands barely outlined in 
what is now known as the Kootenai districts of 
British: Columbia. Nature’s busy workshops 
cast up its Cambrian beaches and Silurian lime- 


stones against these granite isl- 
ands from the surrounding 
ocean, and thus formed the 
backbone of the American con- 
tinent. 

As it is not my intention to 
write a treatise of a geological 
character I will merely men- 
tion the eras immediately suc- 
ceeding those already named 
as being the Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, Jura-Trias, Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary, the last mentioned being 
the world’s tropical summer. Now came the Gla- 
cial and Quartenary epochs, the former changing 
the Tertiary summer into winter. By the grind- 
ing motion of the glaciers, the ravines were deep- 
ened and widened, and fissure veins of gold and 
silver exposed. As the Quarternary, or present 
age succeeded the Glacial epoch, the ice began to 
melt and form into lakes and rivers, the roaring 
torrents of the latter carrying with them the loose 
gold and laying the auriferous beaches and gold 
placer beds, of modern times, of the Pacific 


Slope. The deductions made possible by the 
foregoing geological details are that the primal 
auriferous beaches were laid, during the pre- 
Cambrian period, in the gold fields of British Co- 
lumbia. 

It is his knowledge of geology and paleontology, 
coupled with years of practical experience in 
mines, hills and mountains, that guides the pros- 
pector in his search for the precious metals. As 
the acorn is to the oak, so is the prospector to the 
mining interests. A prospector named Marshall 
enjoyed the unique distinction of having been the 

_ germ of an immense Western 
Empire, as he was the first dis- 
coverer of gold in California. 
To the prospector of the Mar- 
shall type, however, the geolog- 
ical conditions of the country be- 
ing described would present any 
but alluring features. His dis- 
coveries were of the placer and 
free-milling character, offering 
opportunities for the individ- 
ual of discovering rich local de- 
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posits and ‘‘chimneys’’ comparatively easy of 
access and development. The gold mining of 
the Trail Creek and Boundary regions is mainly 
of the base-ore character, necessitating invest- 
ments in heavy and powerful machinery, such as 
air compressors and drills, and requiring a know]- 
edge of metallurgy undreamt and unheard of in 
the golden days of 49. This more prosaic feature 
of modern mining has its compensating features, 
however, in the greater degree of certainty at- 
tending results and in the almost arithmetical 
accuracy with which forecasts can be made. 


GOLD 


It may be remarked, by way of parenthesis, 
that some free-milling ore is being found in the 
districts named, and mines of this character give 
almost incredible indications of richness. 

In this West Kootenai gold country, the pro- 
spector for ‘‘placers’’ is in a decided minority. 
Here, it is the hard rocks of the hills that are sub- 
jected to his closest scrutiny. He first looks for 
“*float,’’ the oxidized and crumbled portions of 
outcropping veins which have fallen down hill. 
Should he have encountered this ‘‘ float’? at the 
mouth of a stream, or in some deep cajion, he 
follows the course of either, looking eagerly for 
‘‘float’’ and scanning the surrounding rocks for 
indications of a gold-bearing character. In this 
manner he determines the location of ledges, and 
he then proceeds to ‘‘stake’’ his claim, after 
approximating the value of the croppings, and 
determining the direction of 
the ledge, or vein., Under 
the mining laws of Canada, 
he is entitled to ‘‘ stake out”’ 
a square 1,500 by 1,500 feet, 
approximately 52 acres in 
area. In the United States, 
the prospector is only allowed 
to ‘‘stake-out’’ a paralello- 
gram 600 by 1,500 feet in 
some, and 300 by 1,500 feet 
in other States ; but, in ad- 
dition thereto, is permitted to 
follow the ‘‘dip”’ of the vein, 
through the side lines of the 
claim, to any distance. He 
must confine himself strict- 
ly to the boundaries of his 
elaim in Canada, and it is a 
mooted question as to which 
country’s laws are the most equable and advan- 
tageous for the prospector and mine operator. 

After recording a description of his claim at the 
nearest recorder’s office within fifteen days after 
location, he must do work on it to the value of 
$500, ten feet of tunnelling or shafting being an 
equivalent of $100, or pay the $500 in cash to 
the Canadian Government, and the property then 
becomes his. With samples of the ore and ac- 
companying assays, he is now a vendor of pos- 
sible embryotic millions, or, mayhap, becomes, 
so to speak, the germ of a new mining camp ; 
but many an old prospector, in this regard, has 
lived so long on hopes deferred that he can justly 
be classified as a fair specimen of the paleontology 
which he has studied for years. 

As it is not within the scope of this article to 
treat of other than live issues, I will presume 
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uated on a plateau. 
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that the prospector has located a valuable claim 
in the Trail Creek or Boundary countries and 
has disposed of the same to a mining company 
at a reasonable price. By way of parenthesis, I 
may state that the prospector here is generally 
forced to be satisfied with a comparatively small 
price for his claim, on account of the formation 
being very hard, thus necessitating rather large 
outlays of money for machinery. 

Mining experts having thoroughly substan- 
tiated his representations at the behest of capital, 
transportation facilities having been improved 
with marvelous dispatch, the ‘‘ plant’’—i. ¢., a 
complete outfit of mining machinery—is brought 
to the location. The topographical condition of 
the claim determines the character of the initial 
work. If located on the side of a hill or moun- 
tain a tunnel is as a rule commenced and run in 


on the ledge, or a shalf sunk if the mine is sit- 
It is also the rule, rather 
than the exception, to run a certain distance in 
a tunnel or down a shaft by manual labor before 
placing the machinery. Timbering is generally 
required at the inception of the work or at the 
mouth of the tunnel or shaft. Progression of the 
work determining the real values of the find, the 
machinery is now placed in position and opera- 
tions commenced on a much larger scale. Com- 
pressed air or steam drills beat a ceaseless tattoo 
upon the ore vein, and giant powder is exploded 
in the holes formed by the drills. The modern 
miner is virtually a drill man or machine man. 
After the blasts the ‘‘trammer”’ or ‘‘mucker’’ 
fills his wheelbarrow, or car, if the tunnel has 
been driven in far enough to necessitate the lay- 
ing of a track, and the ore is run out to the 
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dump. The vitals of the mountain are examined 
with a degree of excitement and expectancy 
varying with the temperament of the manager or 
superintendent, or perhaps with the ratio of his 
monetary interest in the venture. 

Pyrites glisten under the miner’s candle with 
as much lustre, perhaps, as sylvanite ; hence the 
natural anxiety with regard to the nature of the 
ore brought to the sunlight. 

After the ore is sampled, and should the value 
and conditions justify it, a ‘“‘big strike’’ is re- 
ported, giving size of the ledge and values found, 
and the entire mining community is allowed to 
share in the excitement. That it does so is by 
no means an unnatural condition. The ledge of 
this particular property may extend through to 
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adjoining properties in both directions. Experts 
and visitors are allowed to examine the mine ; 
samples of the ore are displayed in the windows 
of the principal stores in camp, and public expec- 
tation is on the ‘‘qui vive’’ for further develop- 
ments and smelter returns from this particular 
property. 

I may explain, for the benefit of the uniniated, 
that base ores, containing usually a large per- 
centage of gold and copper with a much smaller 
proportion of lead and silver, have to be treated 
with a ‘‘flux’’ and subjected to great heat at the 

‘smelting works. As a result of this treatment 
and fiery ordeal"the metals adhere together and 
form what is known as a ‘‘matte,’”? which is eas- 
ily separated from the diorite, or other rocky 
formation. This ‘‘matte’’ is then sent to the 
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reduction works and the metals finally separated. 
But to return to our mine. It may be that the 
stage of development indicated has been reached 
by running in, say 200 feet, in the tunnel. Now 
a ‘‘raise’’ is made on the ledge, fifty feet or 
more, and a ‘‘ winze’’ or shaft is sunk, and if 
the ore body is found to be as good as in the tun- 
nel level, a lower tunnel may be started on the 
ledge. Ofttimes diamond drills are used to aid 
in determining the extent of the ore bodies. The 
cores produced by these drills are sampled for 
the purpose of arriving at the value of the ore. 

The mine may now be said to have reached a 
stage where further developments are self-sup- 
porting. Stoping is commenced. By stoping is 
meant blocking out the ore from above, necessi- 

tating additional drills 
and labor, but reduc- 
ing the cost of tonnage. 
After the tunnel has 
been run in 100 or 200 
feet, cross cutting is 
ofttimes resorted to for 
the purpose of deter- 
mining the width of 
ledge, and the general 
character of adjoining 
country rocks. In the 
Trail Creek and Boun- 
dary districts the coun- 
try rocks, and by this 
is meant the rock 
formation indigenous 
to any given locality, 
is diorite and uralite 
porphyrite. There is 
evidently a large sys- 
tem of lines of frac- 
ture in the ore deposits 
here, with a north-east by south-west and 
east by west trend. In these fractures, or 
fissures, immense ore shutes are found, in 
some instances forty feet in width and 400 
feet in length, with increasing values as greater 
depth is gained. The almost typical covering 
of these ore shutes is an iron capping or red- 
dish brown sintery mass.” The typical ore of 
these districts may be divided into two classes, 
the smelter returns of the first class yielding 
about $50 per ton and the second class $27 to 
$28 per ton. 

The first discovery of gold in British Columbia 
is said to have been made by an Indian woman, 
who found a nugget on the beach at Gold Har- 
bor, on the west coast of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, in 1851. This was followed by discoy- 
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eries of placer gold at Fort 
Colville, a Hudson Bay post, a 
short distance south of the 
International Boundary Line, 
in 1855. In 1863 rich placers 
were found on Wild Horse 


GROUP OF CORNISH MINERS. 
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Creek, in East Koo- 
tenai. It was, how- 
ever, not until 1890 
that claims were re- 
corded in West Koo- 
tenai, the section of 
British Coiumbia in 
which the Trail Creek 
and Boundary Creek 
districts are located. 
On May 27 of that 
year Oliver Bordan 
recorded the ‘ Lily 
May,”’ after it had 
passed through sev- 
eral hands, develop- 
ments on this claim, 
established by what 


DEER PARK MOUNTAIN 
FROM ROSSLAND. 
is known as ‘‘assess- 
ment work,’’ being so 
promising that it was 
sold for $40,000 on 
ninety days’ and six 
months’ time. July 
27th, 1890, was an im- 
portant day in the 
history of this new E1- 
dorado, as it was on 
that day that Joseph 
Bourjouis discovered 
and located the ‘‘ Cen- 
tre Star’? and the ‘‘War 
Eagle,’? and his part- 
ner, J. Morris, located 
the ‘Idaho’? and 
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‘*Virginia.’? They discovered the ‘‘Le Roi” 
on that same day, but, the law prohibiting more 
than one location on a vein by the same parties, 
they tendered it to one E. 8. Topping if he would 
consent to pay the recording fees. Mr. Topping 
accepted the offer more in a spirit of accommo- 
dation than anything else. The present owners 
of the ‘‘Le Roi’’ have recently refused an offer 
of $4,500,000, or $9 each for the 500,000 shares, $5 
per share par valtie, of their company’s capital- 
ization. There are at this date several million 
dollars of ore in sight in the ‘‘Le Roi.’”’ This 
mine has paid over $300,000 in dividends during 
the past fifteen months. In January of the pres- 
ent year the ‘‘War Eagle’’ mine was sold to 
Toronto capitalists for $850,000, after having 
paid $187,000 in divi- 
dends in 1896. 

There are twenty- 
five mines under pro- 
cess of development 
within a radius of one 
and one-half miles 
from Rossland, the 
centre of operations in 
the Trail Creek dis- 
trict. The nomencla- 
ture used in designat- 
ing the various mines 
is rather peculiar, 
and could easily form 
the basis for a sep- 
arate article The 
gentle and domestic 
‘ Josie,’’ for instance, 
bids fair to rival the 
majestic ‘“‘Le Roi” 
and fierce ‘‘ War Ea- 
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gle’’ in output, and the priest- 
ly ‘‘St. Elmo’’ may some day 
pass the leviathan ‘‘ Jumbo”? in 
the race for supremacy. The 
martial ‘‘R. KE. Lee’’ is vying 
with the ‘ Homestake,’’ while 
the ‘‘Gopher’’ may burrow its 
way, unobserved, in advance of 
them. 

I should mention here a 
seeming geological caprice of 
nature, as exemplified in the 
presence of a single and some- 
what circumscribed free-milling 
locality, situate about two miles 
west of Rossland, on the O. K. 
Mountain. I use the term cir- 
cumscribed in a comparative 
sense only, as there are four mines in the free- 
milling precinct of the regulation size. The ‘‘0O. 
K.”’ is the oldest and best known of this quartet 
of. aristocrats, the ‘‘I. X. L.,’’ ‘*Golden Drip,”’ 
and ‘*The Bryan and Jumbo No. 3”’ forming 
the balance of the quota. ‘‘The Bryan and 
Jumbo No. 3”? enjoys the unique distinction of 
having been developed, partially at least, at no 
expense to its owners, as the construction of a 
railroad through a portion of it did, it is esti- 
mated, $5,000 worth of prospecting without 
charge. It is alleged that this is the very first 
instance in the history of that railroad that its 
management ever did anything without charging 
for the service; but the average mining com- 
munity is strangely insensible to the philan- 
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thropy which is the usual basis of railroading in 
mining countries. 

So rapid has been the growth of the Trail 
Creek district, and so eager the demand for min- 
ing properties within its limits, that even the 
genus of mine known as the ‘‘ Wildcat’’ brings 
fancy prices. Another name, in the mining ver- 
nacular, for the worthless ‘‘ Wildcat’’ claim is 
‘*a hole in the ground,”’ the ore from which as- 
says on an average of from nothing to. a mere 
trace. Such worthless properties as these are 
used for ‘‘stocking’’ purposes by unscrupulous 
individuals, who seek to entice the unwary by 
means of brilliant and verbose prospectuses and 
a large capitalization. While practices of this 
undesirable character are to be deplored and 
deprecated they should not be used as a basis for 
condemning the ‘‘stocking,’’ or capitalizing, of 
legitimate gold-mining companies and enter- 
prises, without the formation of which many of 
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from Spokane, or by water and rail from Revel- 
stoke, on the Canadian Pacific railway. Three 
years ago there were possibly four-score people in 
Rossland, as against 7,000 at present writing. 

To the denizen of the thickly inhabited sec- 
tions of the United States east of the Rockies, 
the condition, both social and communistic, of a 
mining. camp like’ Rossland would prove an in- 
teresting study. Even the inhabitant of the 
mining sections in Idaho, Montana and Colorado 
finds so many radical points of difference between 
conditions existing here and those of his own 
‘‘camps’’ that he is at first at a loss in many 
respects. Law and order prevail to an extent 
and degree so foreign to the averge American 
mining camp that the gentlemen who are wont to 
dally over the green cloth and enforce their argue 
ments and opinions with trusty Colts, in the 
States, are metamorphased into veritable Othellos 
for the nonce in Rossland. Gambling dens are 
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the most desirable mining properties of to-day 
would have remained undeveloped. 

Mining for precious metals in this progressive 
era has advanced in the same ratio that has 
characterized other mechanica! sciences, and the 
application of prudence and forethought to a 
mining enterprise bears with it a proportionate 
degree of safety and profit. In view of the in- 
flux of population during the past two years to 
the Trail Creek district, and consequent inflation 
of prices there, to which allusion has been made, 
the Boundary district, as yet in a comparatively 
undeveloped condition, both from a mining 
standpoint and from one of transportation facil- 
ities, is attracting the attention of the prospector 
and investor. 

Anaconda is at present the centre or base of 
operators in the Boundary country. Rossland, 
the capital of the Trail Creek country, is situated 
about five miles, as ‘the bird flies, north of the 
Washington State line, and is reached by rail 


an unknown quantity in Rossland, and in fact in 
all of the camps in British Columbia, and dif- 
ferences of opinions are adjudicated between bib- 
ulous miners in a ‘‘rough and tumble,’’ or Mar- 
quis of Queensbury contest, in which, as a rule, 
the soberest, if not the best, man wins. The 
American mining camp ‘‘tough’’ regards such 
conditions with a disgust none the less eloquent 
because of its silence; but, as the law provides 
two years seclusion for any one detected carrying 
weapons, concealed or for the purposes of offense 
and defense, and the law is enforced here, he 
must yield to the inevitable or seek other past- 
ures. A shorn Pecksniff is a valiant sight in 
comparison with the weaponless mining camp 
ruffian, which is proof positive that he is a cow- 
ard at heart. 

I should not care to be understood or inter- 
preted as decrying American mining camps, or 
the better elements of people inhabiting them. 
On the contrary, I can point to many communis- 
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tic characteristics in which the Canadian mining 
center is far behind its neighbor across. the bor- 
der, and surely the laws on both sides of the 
boundary line are by no means widely apart in 
spirit or in letter. They are enforced and ob- 
served on the Canadian side of the line while just 
the opposite condition prevails in the average 
Western mining community in the States. The 
most peculiar fact, and one almost approaching 
the anomalous, is that 90 per cent. of the mining 
population of the West Kootenai .country is 
American—i. ¢., native and naturalized in char- 
acter. At the last general election in Canada, in 
the Autumn of ’96, there were eighteen individ- 
uals in Rossland legally entitled to use their 
franchises. Wages paid here are about on a par 
with those paid in the mining districts of the 
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States, and yet, with the overwhelming percentage 
of miners fresh from the strikes in Idaho and 
Colorado, not even a murmur of dissatisfaction is 
heard. The absence of labor troubles in these 
British Columbian districts will, no doubt, rank 
next to the character of the ore deposits in at- 
tracting capital. 

In Rossland the pacific conditions referred to 
are largely due to the one-man power (the place 
is not as yet incorporated) of Recorder John 
Kirkup, who is perhaps the most unique per- 
sonality in the community. A giant physically, 
he is no less a power as a moral force. Four 
churches and a most valiant branch of the Sal- 
vation Army find the field here sufficiently broad 
for a resting-place. And that brings before my 
mental vision ‘‘ Father Pat’’ (Rev. A. H. Irwin), 
in charge of the English church ; and who, in 
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the entire Trail Creek mining district does not 
know Father Pat? From the crooked environs 
of ‘Sour Dough’ Alley to the aristocratic pur- 
loins of Le Roi Avenue the stalwart figure of this 
Anglican priest is known as the embodiment of 
unselfish and true manhood. An Oxford man, 
with an income sufficient for his modest wants, 
he devotes his entire time to ministering on the 
frontier without charging a sou for his services. 
He takes a fortnightly stroll of forty miles to an 
outlying portion of his parish, simply for the 
sake of the exercise and possibly to remind him of 
the days when he was champion half-back at old 
Oxford. 

Oliver Durant, as the nestor of the mining 
community proper, is one of the highest assays 
of the composite humanity which goes to make 
up a mining camp. 
Frank C. Loring is 
an embryotic Du- 
rant, it may be said, 
had the tenor of the 
two men’s lives been 
at all similar. His 
metal has the same 
true ring. W. 8. 
Haskins, the mining 
superintendent, is 
possibly the best type 
of the all-around 
miner in that entire 
West Kootenai coun- 
try. Ex - Inspector 
of Mines for the 
State of Idaho dur- 
ing the  troublous 
times of the strikes 
in the Cur d’ Alene 
country, he passed through ordeals which only 
men can survive. He stands like a solid rock in 
the surging, whirling and seething maelstrom of 
a mining community in his ultra-conservatism. 
Son of a California pioneer, and with twenty-eight 
years of mining experience behind him, there are 
hereditary and practical reasons for his invariably 
good judgment of a mining proposition. By 
surreptitious means I was enabled to get a photo- 
graph of him. 

Civilization in Rossland is typified by two ex- 
tremes—the higher by a good club, and the other 
by a sign that I saw in one of the hotels bearing 
the legend, ‘‘ Gentlemen will please not expecto- 
rate on the floor of this dining-room.’’ There 
are two banks in the place, the first one having 
opened up its temporary office in a barber shop, 
so that a man could have tonsorial application 
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made to his physiognomy and 
his note at one and the same 
time. Thirty or more hotels 
offer shelter to the traveler, and 
liquid as well as solid refresh- 
ments. The quality of the 
former is said to be far su- 
perior to that offered in even 
the largest centres of the States. 
With a ‘‘waffle factory and 
hash foundry ’’ on Sour Dough 
Alley, and M. Escalet on Col- 
umbia Avenue, the most met- 
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ROSSLAND. 


ropolitan gastronomic skeptic 
need not seek self-destruction 
by the slow process of starva- 
tion in Rossland. Electric 
lights and a water system are 
among the modern features of 
the mushroom town, and 
steam-heated apartments and 
hotels are among the possibili- 
ties of the immediate future. 
The climatic conditions are 
a surprise to-the uninitiated. 
For only four*months of the 
year is surface prospecting a 
matter of some difficulty, and 
active mining is never sus- 
pended as a result of adverse 


A $500,000 orE DUVR, 


atmospheric or climatic con- 
ditions. In winter the mean 
temperature is far above zero, 
and ninety in the shade is the 
maximum during old Sol’s 
busy months. 

Real estate conditions and 
values are a study in them- 
selves in a town like Rossland. 
A dozen men will tell you of 
an opportunity each had, 
“Just two years and a half 
ago, sir,’ of buying thirty lots 
in the centre of the town for 
$600, or $20 each, which are 
now changing hands on a basis 
of $5,000 and over per lot. 
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In a community of this character the people 
separate themselves into two great parties—one 
of pessimistic and the other of optimistic ideas, 
with regard to the future of the place. The 
croakers can’t see, for the life of them, how ex- 
isting conditions can possibly support so large a 
town ; while the optimists contend that existing 
conditidns ought to take care of a centre of popu- 
lation of three or four times the extent, or at 
least, twice as large. 

Whatever the future of Rossland may be, there 
can be but little doubt of the fact that the gold 
mines of Trail Creek and Boundary Creek, and 
the wonderful silver mines of the Slocan country, 
to the north of them, will soon be the mining 
Mecca of the entire civilized world. A number 
of additional smelting plants are under process of 
erection, and the completion of these, and the 
presence of free-milling ores in greater abund- 
ance,in the Boundary district than in any other 
_ part of West Kootenki will prove an irresistible 

attraction to a large number of people, although 
ED ne 5: eek base-ore mining is, in the opinion of many, a far 
W. 8 HASKINS. safer proposition. 
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HOW QUEEN MARY HELPED TO SAVE THE UNION. 
By GEORGIA CUSTIS. 


The Southern soldiers, on the other hand, 
were exhilarated by their successes, and devoted 


QuEEN Mary was only a doll, but like her 
illustrious namesake, the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots, she lived in very 
troubled and warlike days, and was herself con- 
cerned in an episode which played a small part 
in a great conflict, as we shall presently see. 

Queen Mary belonged to a dear little girl 
named Lucy Dabney, who lived with her father 
and mother in a pleasant home in the lovely 
Shenandoah Valley. Beautiful and peaceful as 
usual the valley appeared in the early spring of 
1863, yet whenever its inhabitants gathered, in 
church or farmhouse or village street, their talk 
was of war. General Lee had started on his 
famous march northward, selecting a route 
through the valley with the utmost wisdom, for 
he knew well that he could rely upon finding 
good roads for his artillery, fodder for his horses, 
and a hearty welcome for his men in the South- 
ern homes scattered along the route. But there 
were those who shuddered at the thought of the 
near approach of a great army of hungry men 
and horses, tramping through fields and vine- 
yards and fearing dearth and leanness where 
they had found plenty and fatness. And there 
was another great army of eighty thousand men 

approaching from the North. Many thought 
there was sure to be a mighty battle, and there 
were thoughtful dwellers in that region who 
shuddered as they looked out upon the peaceful 
landscape, soon perhaps to be drenched with the 


_ blood of brave men. 


The cause of the Confederacy seemed just then 
to be gaining, for the Union forces had been de- 
leated in g long and bloody battle, and hundreds 
of soldig.g were deserting from the Army of the 
Potoma, . their leaders were disheartened, too, 
and fhe gst of the war for the Union had been 


even 
y Stat enormous. 


as one man to their ‘leader. They were march- 
ing, too, through a loyal country surrounded by 
friends, while the Union soldiers had to fight 
their way along step by step, depending on the 
inmates of the farmhouses and villages on the 
way for an unwilling tribute of food and shelter. 

Lucy’s father was a colonel in the Southern 
army, and early in the war he had gone away 
with his regiment. Mrs. Dabney had bidden her 
husband, God-speed with a heavy heart, for 
while she was by birth a Virginian, she had 
been reared and educated in a Northern city 
where she had many warm friends, and she 
could not but view with horror a conflict which 
separated in mortal hatred those who had before 
been united by the most sacred ties of kinship 
or affection, and she had taught her little 
daughter to pray night and morning that the 
cruel war might soon be ended. 

It was not without misgivings that Colonel 
Dabney had left his wife and child, protected 
only by a few faithful negroes who had chosen to 
remain with their beloved mistress even after 
they had become possessed of their new free- 
dom. He well .knew the temptation that a 
lonely country house, well-stocked with comforts 
and provisions would offer to a marauding army, 
but Mrs. Dabney had laughed at his fears, pre- 
ferring the privacy of her own home to the com- 
paratively greater safety of a lodging in the 
neighboring town. 

‘“We will await your coming here,’’ she said. 
“And God grant it may not be for long.’’ 

When her husband had gone she tried to in- 
terest herself in the work of the farm, superin- 
tending herself the sowing and planting of 
crops, which she felt too sure, alas! would be 
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trampled down long before harvest beneath the 
marching feet of horses and soldiers. She also 
directed with more than her usual interest the 
lessons and sports of her little daughter, who 
was more or less cut off from the society of other 
children. 

Lucy had one particular friend, however, the 
daughter of a New England school-friend of Mrs. 
Dabney, whom fate had brought to live in the 
neighboring town some two miles distant. Mrs. 
Archer and Sue would often walk out to the 
Dabneys’ in the morning, and the little girls 
would spend a long happy day together, playing 
with their dolls (whom they had named after 
their favorite heroines), or wandering through 
the meadows and orchards, while the young 
mothers would sit within the house and talk 
with pale faces and almost in whispers of the 
great conflict which was coming ever nearer 
their homes. , 

Mrs. Archer avowed openly and fearlessly her 
adherence to the Union cause, and her husband 
was fighting somewhere in a neighboring State, 
but strangely enough the ‘women’s differing 
views were no strain upon their mutual respect 
and affection, and they were united in their 
anxieties and fears for the brave men who were 
fighting each for what he believed to be a just 
and holy cause. ‘ 

In the early spring of that eventful year a de- 
tachment of General Meade’s great army had 
succeeded in fighting their way as far south as 
the town in which the Archers lived, where they 
occupied a strongly fortified position, while the 


Southern army was also advancing from the 


other direction ; there had been already several 
skirmishes in the neighborhood, and the air was 
full of the rumblings of the great storm which 
was soon to burst at Gettysburg. 

It was no longer possible for Mrs. Archer and 
Sue to continue their walks into the country, 
nor could they communicate with their friends, 
and for months no news of Colonel Dabney had 
reached his home, so that Lucy and her mother 
were more than unusually lonely and anxious. 

They were soon to have company, however. 
One morning while they were at breakfast, they 
heard the sound of horses’ fect on the gravel 
without, and three officers wearing the Con- 
federate uniform dismounted before the door. 
They had come to announce with the utmost 
courtesy that with the kind permission of Mrs. 
Dabney they would be glad to make their head- 
quarters in her house during such time as they 
should require to remain in the neighborhood. 
Their special duty was the convoying of certain 
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prisoners who would shortly arrive, and in a few 
moments they did, indeed, appear. There were ten 
of them, and a sorry enough spectacle they pre- 
sented, as they came limping up the avenue, 
driven by men on horseback, bound together in 
pairs, and gaunt and pale and wasted from weeks 
of privation and exposure. 

‘* And this,”’ cried Mrs. Dabney, with a shud- 
der, ‘‘is war!’ And she hastened off to prepare 
as best she could for the unexpected arrival of 
twenty hungry men. 

To the prisoners the luxurious Southern home 
seemed a paradise indeed. They were still 
bound and guarded, to be sure, but their suffer- 
ings were at an end for the present, and the rig- 
orous conditions of their imprisonment were 
softened as much as possible by the lady of the 
house. She was not allowed to speak to the 
prisoners, nor to see them except occasionally, 
but little Lucy soon made friends with officers 
and men, and her childish prattle was such a 
relief to the soldiers on guard that she caine and 
went freely in the ‘“‘quarters”’ of the freed slaves, 
which had been assigned to the prisoners. 

They were guarded with great vigilance, as 
they were considered to be particularly ‘‘ valua- 
ble,” being all officers celebrated for their brav- 
ery. For one of them little Lucy soon conceived 
a very particular affection. He was a young 
colonel of a Massachusetts regiment, who had 
been captured several months before while mak- 
ing a daring foray into the enemy’s country, in 
which he had become separated from his men, 
who believed him to have been killed. He had 
made several attempts to escape, and was in 
consequence treated with more than usual se- 
verity, but Lucy was allowed to visit him, for 
the officers in charge of the prisoner had not 
the heart to refuse to Colonel Franklin the inno- 
cent amusement of her childish prattle. She 
used often to take her favorite doll Queen Mary 
with her on her visits to the colonel, and that 
gallant officer would amuse her with stories of 
his own little girl at home, promising ‘t when 
the war was over’’ to bring her to Virginia to 
see Lucy and Queen Mary. 

The little girl was greatly troubled that her 
dear, brave papa and this fine new friend were 
in some way not friends, although they had 
never met. : 

‘¢Mamma,”’ she said, one night when she was 
going to bed, ‘‘do you think it would be wrong 
to let Colonel Franklin go home to see his little 
girl?” 

Mrs. Dabney was startled by the child’, ear- 
nest manner. 
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‘* Has Colonel Franklin ever asked you to help 
him to escape ?”’ she asked, quickly. 

‘‘Oh, no, mamma—never! And he never 
would, I am sure.”’ 

‘No, Ido not believe he would,’’ said Mrs. 
Dabney, thoughtfully, and then she came and 
sat down beside her little girl, trying to explain 
the cruel necessity which had made Colonel 


dear, suppose my own papa should be 4 prisoner 
somewhere, like Colonel Franklin, you know 
and suppose he wanted, oh, dreadfully, ‘oun 
know, to come home to see his little girl, do you 
think it would be very wrong if the people in the 
house where he was staying were just to open 
the door and let him out ?”’ 
‘‘Oh, Lucy, darling! you must not ask me,’? 
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‘** PLEASE, LIEUTENANT GROVES, LEND ME YOUR PENCIL.’ ”’ 


Franklin a prisoner in their house. ‘‘ You must 
remember, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ that Captain Arnold 
and Lieutenant Groves have every reason to be- 
lieve that they and their prisoners are quite safe 
here, and [ must not betray the trust they have 
placed in me—you understand, dear, do you 
not ?”’ 
“ Yeu — Lucy, rather doubtfully, and 
after a 9” at she said, slowly: ‘‘ But, mamma, 
2 


cried Mrs. Dabney, straining her little daughter 
close to her aching heart, and the little girl was 
silent for a moment, sympathizing 19 her child- 
ish way with her mother’s anxiety, but pres- 
ently she spoke again. 

‘“‘T have been praying to God, 
softly, “that if my own darling papa should be 
a prisoner somewhere like Colonel Franklin, that 
He would put it into the hearts of the people in 


2»? she said, very 
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that house to let him go. But, mamma,’’ she 
continued, with solemn earnestness, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe that God will answer my prayer unless 
we let Colonel Franklin go to see his little girl.’’ 
She paused a moment, but as her mother did 
not reply, she whispered, eagerly : ‘‘Oh, mam- 
ma, darling ! you must tell me, if Colonel Frank- 
lin were my own papa, wouldn’t you let him go 
to see his little girl ?”’ 

Mrs. Dabney’s slight figure shook with emo- 
tion. 

‘*God forgive me !’’ she sobbed ; ‘‘I believe I 
would.” 

The next morning Lucy went as usual to see 
her friend the colonel, but on the way she stop- 
ped to speak to Lieutenant Groves, who was ‘‘on 
guard’’ in a hammock under a tree just outside 
the long, low building occupied by the pris- 
oners. , 

“‘Oh, dear Lieutenant Groves,’’ cried Lucy, 
running up to him, with Queen Mary clasped 
tightly in her arms, ‘‘I have such a gre-a-t favor 
to ask of you, which you must please not re- 
fuse |” 

‘Well, what is it, little one ?”’ said the young 
officer, smiling at the child’s eagerness. 

‘T will tell you,’’ said Lucy, dropping her 
voice to a mysterious whisper, ‘‘ you see, to- 
morrow will be Sue Archer’s birthday, and she 
will be so lonely without me and Queen Mary, 
and perhaps she may be thinking that I have 
forgotten all about her because I can’t go to see 
her, you know.”’ 

The young man laughed, shaking his head. 

‘*And I suppose you want me to carry you 
over the lines to see your little friend ?”’ he said. 
‘*Very sorry, Miss Brown Eyes, but it can’t be 
done, you see !”’ 

‘*Oh, no!’ Lucy hastened to explain ; ‘not 
that at all. But please, dear Lieutenant Groves, 
I should like dreadfully to send Queen Mary to 
see Sue ; it would be such a delightful surprise 
on her birthday, you know, and almost as good 
as seeing me, you know.”’ 

‘What an idea, to be sure !’’ exclaimed the 
young man, and then, for he had a kind heart 
with a very warm spot in it for Lucy, he said, 
thoughtfully : ‘‘ Well, now, I don’t know but 
what I might manage it for vou somehow. 
Inness is going to cross the lines to-morrow 
under a flag of truce with some dispatches, per- 
haps he might manage to smuggle your doll 
through to your little friend ; of course it would 
be strictly against orders, but pshaw ! what harm 
could it be? You bring Queen Mary to me this 
afternoon, little one, and I’ll see what I can do !” 
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Lucy gave the lieutenant an ecstatic hug, and 
then she ran in to tell Colonel Franklin of the 
success of her plan. 

‘*Dear me !’’ said that brave officer, wearily, 
“how I envy Queen Mary! I would give all 
my worldly possessions to cross the lines as that 
doll will do to-morrow !’ 

Lucy was regarding him gravely. 

“I wish you could go in her place,’’ she said, 
earnestly. 

“Thank you, my dear,’’ said the colonel, 
brushing his sleeve across his eyes, and then he 
tried to smile, as he said, playfully : ‘‘ You see, 
I’m afraid I couldn’t wear Queen Mary’s 
clothes,’’ taking the doll from Lucy for a mo- 
ment. ; 

‘* Halloo !’’ he’said, ‘‘ her head is quite loose. 
I must glue it on for you before she goes visit- 
ing. Dear me, what a hollow pate it is!’ — 

The doll’s head had come off in his hand, and 
he stood staring at it until Lucy grew impa- 
tient. - 

“Do you think you can put it on again all 
right?’ she asked, anxiously. 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ said Colonel Franklin, absently. 
He was thinking how easily a letter could he 
concealed in the cavity in the doll’s head. His 
own regiment, he had learned, was quartered in 
the very town where the doll was to go. If these 
soldiers had even a suspicion of his presence in 
the neighborhood !_ And then he was seized with 
a wild hope. ‘‘ Lucy, dear child,’’ he whispered, 
hoarsely: ‘‘ Do you want to help me to go to see 
my little girl? Oh, Lucy, I am hungry for a 
sight of home !’’ 

He was half frightened at his own vehemence, 
and he was ashamed of his folly in asking an in- 
nocent child to assist him in a plot to escape. 
But Lucy replied with the greatest promptness. 

‘Dear Colonel Franklin,’’? she whispered, 
coming nearer and putting her little hand in 
his, ‘‘I will help you, but you must tell me how 
T can do it.”’ 

Colonel Franklin had bowed his head upon 
the table by which he sat, and his strong frame 
shook with emotion. 

‘Oh, if I should be disappointed again !’’ he 
said, and then he raised his head and laid his 
hand gently on Lucy’s brown curls. ‘‘ No, no, 
dear child,’’ he said. ‘‘We must not think of 
it. It is quite impossible. You must forget my 
foolish words. I will mend Queen Mary’s head, 
and you must run away and play.”’ 

And Lucy did go away, but not to play. She 
walked straight up-stairs to her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Dabney was sitting by the window, looking 
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jistlessly down the road. She often sat thus 
when she was alone and unobserved, but when 
Lucy entered the room she resumed the work 
which had dropped upon her lap, and tried to 
smile as usual. But Lucy was very grave, and 
‘she closed the door cautiously before she came 
to her mother’s side. 

‘“Mamma,”’ she said, in a solemn whisper, 
‘Tam sure God will not send papa home to us 
until we let Colonel Franklin go to see his little 
girl.’’ And then, before Mrs. Dabney could reply, 
she told her of how Queen Mary was to cross the 
lines the next day, of the doll’s hollow head, in 
‘which a letter could be hidden. ‘‘ And we want 
you to think of how it could be done. Please 
think of a plan, mamma, dear !’ 

Mrs.,Dabney hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment, for her child’s appeal had gone straight to 
her heart. 

‘¢ May some Northern woman do as much for 
my husband,’’ she murmured, and then pres- 
ently she hit upon a plan by which Mrs. Archer 
could be informed that the letter in the doll’s 
head was to be forwarded to the person to whom 
it was addressed. ‘‘Go, Lucy,’’ she said, ‘‘ with 
this paper and pencil concealed in your dress. 
Tell Colonel Franklin to write what he wishes to 
anyone over the line. Let him put the letter, 
carefully addressed, in the doll’s head, and I 
will see that it is delivered, and then, my dear, 
come back here, for you, too, must write a 
Jetter.’’ ; 

Late that afternoon Lucy appeared before 
Lieutenant Groves with Queen Mary clasped in 
her arms. A bright spot of color burned in 
each cheek, but otherwise she betrayed no un- 
usual excitement, and in one hand she held a 
letter. 

The officer shook his head rather doubtfully 
~when he saw this, but Lucy pleaded, with tears 
in her eyes, that the birthday letter to her little 
friend might go in the cunning little pocket 
cwhich her mamma had made in the doll’s skirt. 

** See!’ she said, opening the letter and 


‘spreading it out before him. ‘‘ You may read 


it yourself, only it is so very badly written.” 
And to tell the truth, the writing was a trifle 
shaky, for you see the little hand which held the 
pen had not been quite steady. 


“* Dear Sve ”—read the lieutenant —“‘ I cannot go to 
see you myself, and so I send you my doll to wish you 
a happy birthday. Her name is Queen Mary, and I 
ope that she will surely not ineet with the same fate as 
her TANesske, Mamma sends love, and sodoT. We 
are all, : Your loving friend, Lrey.” 

Quite well. 


“D ‘ oi ate * 
» gaid Lucy, when the lieutenant 
Sar me 1’’ 84 
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returned her the letter saying, with 4 smile, that 
De guessed there was no danger in Sending that / 
‘Dear me! Iam so ashamed tO send such a 
poor letter, and here is a ¢ I forgot to cross. 
Please, Lieutenant Groves, lend me your pencil 
to cross a ¢.’”’ 

‘‘What a careful scholar !’’ said the officer, 
good-naturedly, and he walked to the window, 
whistling a careless little tune, while Lucy, quick 
as a flash, drew the lieutenant’s pencil quite 
through one little word in the letter, effacing it 
entirely, and quite altering the meaning of a 
sentence which then read, ‘‘ J hope she will surely 
meet with the same fate as her namesake 2? 

**Mamma,’’ whispered Lucy, that night, ‘‘do 
you suppose Sue will understand that she is to 
cut off Queen Mary’s head ?”’ . 

“‘Tf she does not, her mother will,’’ said Mrs. 
Dabney, smiling, and Lucy fell asleep, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ How glad Colonel Franklin will be to see 
his little girl !”’ 

A week passed and there was no sign that the 
colonel’s friends were aware of his presence in 
the neighborhood. The brave officer sank into a 
fit of almost utter despondency. 

‘¢ Kither they are afraid to come, or they have 
never received my letter,’? he would say, gloom- 
ily, and even Lucy could not keep up his failing 
courage. 

And then one night Mrs. Dabney and Lucy 
were awakened by the sound of hurrying feet 
and the sharp crack of musketry. A company 
of Union soldiers had stolen throngh the shrub- 
bery, surprised the guard at the ‘‘ quarters,’ 
and liberated the prisoners almost before the 
officers, who slept in the house, were well awake 
and aware of what was going on. They made 
some slight resistance, but could do but little 
against overpowering numbers. 

“Tt was a well-planned raid and bravely car- 
ried out,’’ said Captain Arnold, as the officers, 
chagrined and mortified, returned to the house 
after their vain attempt to overtake and recap- 
ture the prisoners. 

“There will be a pretty kettle of fish for us 
when this is reported at headquarters !’’ said 
Lieutenant Groves, gloomily. ‘‘ But, for my 
part, I can’t say Iam sorry those fellows escaped. 
It was pretty poor business to watch a lot of 
hungry, homesick prisoners, and it is work I 
don’t like. I would much prefer to meet the 
enemy in a fair fight on the battlefield.” 

The lieutenant had his wish, and three weeks 
later he won his captaincy at Gettysburg, but 
it was almost at the cost of his life, and when, 
sick and wounded, he succeeded in making his 
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way back to Mrs. Dabney’s hospitable home, she 
nursed him back again to health, glad that she 
could thus repay him for the unconscious kind- 
ness he had done an enemy. 
When Lucy’s papa came home again, they 
‘almost forgot the long, weary separation in the 
joy of reunion. 
Colonel Franklin returned, also, to his New 
England home, where his little girl was waiting 


AN 
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for him, and when the war was over a box came 
addressed to Lucy. It contained a beautiful 
doll, and with it came a little note which Lucy 
will always keep, I think. It said: 


“My pear Lucy—I send you this doll in memory of | 
Queen Mary, who saved my papa’s life and sent him 
home tous. I thank you with all my heart, and papa 
sends you his dear love. Your little friend, 

““Ipa FRANKLIN.” 


AMERICAN PRINCESS. 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


. IMPRISONED IN THE CANON. 


Wirx that echo came regretful reflection to 
the angry girl. As in a lightning’s flash she saw 
all the miserable results that would follow, and 


her late unreasoning fury died as suddenly as it 
had risen. 

Herself once more, the Patience who held the 
government ofsomany 
turbulent spirits in 
such easy grasp be- 
cause, as old Mark 
had put it, ‘‘She had 
first learned to com- 
mand _ herself,’ she 
rode forward under 
the shed. 


“Stop! Don’t 
shoot! Put up your 
arms! Listen — oh, 


listen to me!’ 

But it was too late. 
Her own shot had 
been the one ‘‘ spark”’ 
that fell and ‘‘ set the 
flame flashing.’? It 
was a battle to the 
death. Both groups 
of men were fierce and 
almost lawless, ard 
one was savage quite. 
The slight restraints 
of a frontier civiliza- 
tion fell away from 
them, and for awhile 
there was chaos. 

Patience, on her 
white horse, was in 
the midst of it always. 
In vain Gaspar tried 
to force her out of 
range of bullets, but 
he was himself forced 


‘“ FELT HERSELF LED ALONG THE HAZARDOUS WaAY,’? 


‘to retreat and watch 
her from a distance. 
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‘““Ai de mi! but she bears a charmed life ! 
See! but she cuts them right and left with her 
whip, and everywhere she brings peace. Cu- 
ramba! Tf she lives!” - 

The affair was quickly over. It was maybe 
the sight of their own wounded comrades, or it 
might have been the passionate grief and en- 
treaties of their young mistress, but the firing 
soon ceased, and the ‘‘strike’’ at the Upper 
Folding was subdued. 

“ Caramba ! You fought well, sefiorita !’’ cried 
an admiring ‘‘greaser.”’ ‘It was a sight for a 
lifetime.’’ 

‘“Hush! Call the women. There is work for 
them to do here now.” 

They came, still timid, or else ferocious ; 
these last among those whose men-folk had been 
wounded, but all so far obedient that they ren- 
dered mechanically the aid-which Patience or- 
dered. 

‘‘Here, Gaspar, you’re an old soldier of many 
brawls, if your own tales of youth are true! 
Take charge of these, and we’ll dress the wounds 
as fast as we can.” Then she stood up: “A 
double-eagle to the man who rides first to Santa 
Paula and brings the doctor here. Two double- 
eagles if he gets back within two hours !”’ 
ae ae that is impossible, sefiorita,’’ said one, 

Ng after a brief riding. ‘‘The bridge is 


down, and the cafion is a river—full of whirl- 
pools. ’? 


Consternation fell upon all who heard the 
story. 
“The bridge down!” ‘ 


This meant that they were cut off from all 
connection with the outer world, for the rain 
had made the cafon itself impassable. 

Patience’s heart sank. It was not, however, 
on her own account and because she was, also, 
effectually prevented from returning home, but 
because there was one among the wounded men 
whose case seemed. desperate. 

“*'The rest will do, yes. But Sam Brush will 
die if help comes not. Old Gaspar’s wit goes 
not so far as a broken head—of that sort, no. 

Then help will come.’’ 
Patience rose as she spoke and tightened her 
belt, as one preparing for a fight. 


Gaspar shrugged his shoulders. 
“Si? But how? Are there spirits in the air 
eared ? Ifso, then, yes. Otherwise, 


to carry ges * 
the end nae as it was to be from the begin- 
8 


ning.” . 
Tha gy dad calls fatalism. It’s not the 
truth, ty ht ywill save poor Brush, help he 


will fay h f, J Blanco. He’s tired, poor chap, 
Fa iE, 


s 
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but he’s better so than any other horse at his 
freshest.’’ 

“Caramba! What would you do, my lady ?”’ 

‘* Bring help, I tell you.”’ 

‘*You cannot! You dare not! You—shall 
not! No! For the love of your father, the 
sefor, no! I will not bring Blanco.”’ 

A light flashed in Patience’s eyes again, but 
this time it was neither fierce nor unholy with 
unreasoning anger. It was pitiful with high re- 
solve. A smile more sad than any her old at- 
tendant had ever seen upon her lips curved 
them as she said : 

“You, -also, mi amigo? Am I to be flouted 
and set at naught by everybody, all at once? 
Truly, I learn humility at a lightning’s flash 
from every side. But it’s all right. I will be 
neither foolhardy, nor over-confident. I believe 
I can find away to Santa Paula, even though 
the cafion is afloat. A spot I’ve noticed now 
and then, and always meant to try, only the 
bridge was easier. Now—necessity, you know ! 
Wish me God-speed, good Gaspar, and fetch me 
Blanco from the corral !’’ 

“Tf you go, I go, also.” 

“Tf-I go, you stay.”’ : 

“Because I love you, sefiorita. Haven’t I 
brought you up, almost? To ride as no other 
girl can ride? Would vou dare what Gaspar 
dares not, old though he is?” _ 

“Indeed, I think I would! Remember the 
bridge! But, if you love me, then, because you 
love me, stay! Wait! Listen! Swing me up 
to that scaffolding there. I will speak to the 
people first.”’ 

Asif she were mounting a horse, he stooped 
and held his palm, and touching the old man’s 
hand but lightly, Patience sprang to the raised 
platform and held up her hand for silence. She 
did not now have to command a second time. 
The two parties, whites and Indians, did, indeed, 
remain apart, but that was customary and not 
objectionable. Yet the hatred and violence had 
died in the presence of the suffering of a com- 
mon humanity and in the prospect of a still 
graver ending to their late dispute. 

The Westerner is said to regard death but 
lightly, but this was not true of these moun- 
taineers. at least. Sam Brush had been their 
leading spirit, and he was known for a brave 
man, All men worship some hero, and these 
secluded creatures had made poor Sam_ theit 
own. 

“Listen, lads! There is a possibility that 
poor Sam may yet be saved, if IT can get the 
doctor here. I’m going to try. I, alone. I 
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think I know a way to ford the cafion—even in 
this flood, and I’m going to seek. it. I rely 
upon you all to remain faithful and quiet while 
I am gone, doing your duty. I blame myself 
for this trouble. If I’d been gentler and more 
patient, you would have been the same. For- 
give me, and don’t give me more to regret by 
misbehaving any more. Gaspar is my agent 
here. Do exactly what he tells you, and take 
good care of the wounded. Also, those whose 
business it is, look after your sheep. They, 
poor creatures, are innocent enough, and they 
should have been corralléd hours ago. What 
will the boss say, when he comes? Good-by ! 
We're off, Blanco and I. Wish us safe journey 
and good luck !’ 

Gaspar had brought the white horse round, 
and she leaped down upon his broad saddle, as 
she spoke, with an agility that many a circus- 
rider might have envied, and that was but an- 
other of the accomplishments her ranch friends 
had taught her. 

A cheer went up that echoed loudly from side 
to side, even poor Brush moving his head 
slightly, as if some consciousness of what was 
going on. about him reached his benumbed 
brain; and these superstitious folk took it as 
good omen that just as the thoroughbred dis- 
appeared over the rise that dipped down again 
into the cafion, the sun burst out with a blind- 
ing glory. : 

‘* Now, Blanco, for your honor travel as you 
have never done before. It’s to save life. my 
beauty — life that your unhappy mistress has 
endangered! Vamos! Pasa! Bien!’ 

For a brief distance the two journeyed down- 
ward into the ravine in a smooth trot. The 
thoroughbred was sure of foot and the way not 
so difficult, but at a turn in the cafion wall they 
found themselves suddenly confronted by a land- 
slide that effectually barred their further prog- 
ress. 

‘Oh, this is too bad! It was just this way, 
I remember, to the little pass I hoped to reach. 
What shall I do! But—well, when one can’t 
go forward one must certainly go back. And it’s 
dark down here. Hark! What was that?” 

There was a rush, @ crash of loosened rock 
and soil, and Blanco wheeled in terror. 

“‘Oh, we’re lost ! Imprisoned! A landslide 
behind us now, too! Blanco! dad—poor dad ! 
poor dad !’ 

At that supreme moment when hope seemed 
suddenly cut off from her, it was not of her own 
peril the loving daughter first thought. She 
seemed for an instant numbed to her own suf- 
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fering, but she saw as in a mirror the grief- 
torn face of the parent she adored. 

Then she took courage and looked about her. 
The caiion wall rose sheer and straight, a wall 
just there of ‘‘living rock.’? Behind her and 
before her the whole ravine was filled with the 
mass of débris that towered higher than she 
could see. While below, in the bottom of the 
gulch, raged a torrent that would drown any- 
thing which tempted it, and down which were 
sweeping at that moment great blocks of loosened 
earth and stones, uprooted trees, and all the 
frightful ruins of a mighty flood. 

For a second moment Patience felt herself 
sinking beneath a deathly faintness ; then she 
rallied her courage and laid her hand upon 
Blanco’s quivering neck. 

“*Courage, my pet! One thing we can thank 
God for—we are not dead !’’ 

The chance she contemplated turned her giddy 
again. 

“Tt might have struck right here as well as 
there, behind us or before. But—it didwt. 
There’s a God rules still, my Blanco !” 

And she raised her eyes in the devoutest 
thanksgiving her heart had ever known. 

Raised them to rest upon a dark, sinister 
face peering down upon her out of the clouds 
above; or so, at first, it seemed. Her heart 
contracted with a fresh fear, the look was so for- 
bidding ; then expanded with new hope — it 
was a human face! 

‘Oh, whoever you are, can you help me?” 

‘Tam the enemy of your race.” 

‘“‘T am the friend of yours. You are an In- 
dian. I know you. I’ve seen you on the streets. 
You sell bows and arrows. Will you help 
me ?”” 

‘And I know you, daughter of the rich man. 
They call you ‘Princess.’ Well, we are in the 
same canoe here, pale face. All die one death, 
redskins and white, but the whites suffer most.”’ 

‘*You mean to be cruel, and that is your own 
affair. But you are, I know, wise in some 
things ; you Indians know the mountains and 
cafions even better than we do. Will you help 
me out? I go to bring a doctor for a wounded 
man.”’ 

‘“‘T know. Wounded by one of my people. 
Curse him—he’s well served! ‘You, too, are in 
my power.”’ 

‘Tam not. There is a Power higher than 
yours, and you mistake me. I am your friend— 
the friend of all your nation. I don’t say this 
because I need you now; you may ask it of all 
who know me, Patience Eliot.’’ 
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‘‘And your father is our enemy. Where he 
rules now we ruled once. But for gold I will 
help you; I can; I know a way.”’ 

‘*For gold, then,’’ answered Patience, and de- 
spite her desperation her lip curled scornfully. 

Ouleon saw it and smiled with answering dis- 
dain ; but he climbed down the crumbling mass 
of rain-soaked earth with the lightness and agility 
of a cat, and presently landed on his feet beside 
the white horse. As he did so his entire manner 
changed. He became, or affected to become, 
respectful, and his tone was altered to one of so- 
licitude. This was intended to disarm Patience 
of any fear she retained concerning his actions, 
and it did mislead her. 

“Tf you will let me blind your eyes you will 
ride with a surer head. The way is dangerous— 
you will fall otherwise.’’ 

‘Ride? How can one ride out of this hole?”’ 

“T know away. I will take you over it if 
you will trust me.’”’ 

She scrutinized him closely for an instant and, 
despite her romantic faith in his race, a misgiv- 
ing shot through her mind. Then she looked 
upward, backward, all around. By herself, of 
her own wisdom, she could never escape from 
that prison of earth and water until the flood 
should subside. That might not be for weeks, 
since the winter rains were just beginning, and it 
might easily rise to drown her where she was en- 
trapped. 

“T’m in a desperate strait. I mat trust vou. 
But why should I not? Why should you wish 
to harm me?”’ 

“Why, indeed ! 
handkerchief ? ” 


Will you lend me your 


She allowed him to bandage her eyes with it, — 


and, as soon as this was done, she felt that 
Blanco was being led forward and upward. It 
seemed improbable to her that this should’ be 
over the soft mass of freshly fallen earth, but she 
realized that there was no other exit possible ; 
and from the rough passage, the slips and floun- 
derings of her faithful horse, she knew that she 
was climbing almost perpendicularly upward. 
But she sat her saddle as firmly as possible, 
and clung to it with both hands. 
"At the end of what she judged might be five 
minutes her progress was stopped. 
‘© You will have to dismount and walk here.’’ 
‘*Surely I can ride wherever Blanco can step, 
and he mustn’t be left behind.’ 
“You wi]] be safer on your feet. The ledge is 
narrow, ride would be to brush yourself 
against the ro cks—and off. The fall is very 


deep, y, wo uld be dead before you reached 
U 


the bottom. Blanco is wise ; he will step care- 
fully, and if he falls, it is but a horse. Still, he 
will not fall, nor you—if you obey my advice. 
Ready ?”’ 

It seemed strange to her afterward, that even 
in the midst of that anxious pause she reflected 
upon the excellent English that Ouleon used, and 
how she would use it ‘in argument on behalf of 
her schemes to educate his more ignorant breth- 
ren. ‘ 
“Ready.’? She put her hand trustingly into 
the hand of her guide and felt herself led along 
the hazardous way. 

‘One foot exactly before the other. Hug the 
rock on the right; force all your weight that 
way.’ 

That awful passage seemed to last forever ; 
and, indeed, had Patience’s eyes been unban- 
daged she could never have made it alive, for the 
horror and dizziness that would have assailed 
her. As it ended she heard Ouleon sigh in relief, 
and realized that she had come into a broader 
place, and, after a few rods further, she was bid- 
den to ‘‘sit down upon this stone and rest a 
moment ; I will go back and help the horse.”’ 

“Can I uncover my eyes?”’ 

“Not yet. Not until I bid you.” 

She sat obediently quiet, thinking so busily 
that she scarcely noticed, above the roar of the 
water and sighing of the wind, the sound of a 
heavy object being moved cautiously forward, 
till the sudden darkening of the little light visible 
through the folds of the bandage startled her. 
Instinctively she clutched the cloth away and 
found herself in an impenetrable gloam. 


CHAPTER XIV. ry 
NG MARK AND OULEON MEET. 


Wuewn Long Mark left the home-piece of Santa 
Paula and set out for the Upper Folding he was 
half ashamed of his own forebodings. 

“T reckon your master’s gettin’ an old fool, 
Ichy boy!’’ he said to his ‘‘familiar,’’ the 
Arabian horse, ‘‘ but I notice, long back, I don’t 
get over tumbles an’ wounds as fast as I used to 
do. Gettin’ old, Ichabod. So be you. Well, 
my lad, let’s hope that when the time comes for 
us to shuffle off this mortal, et cetera, we'll do it 


*in company and to the tune o’ Yankee Doodle. 


Best tune ever invented either to live or die by, 
Ichy, ain’t it?”’ 

Ichabod neighed ; whether in response to this 
pertinent question, or because he had been rid- 
den so little of late that the breath of the moun- 
tains was sweet in his nostrils. 
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‘‘That’s right ; never forget, my beauty, that 
you've had your citizen papers out, so to speak, 
this dozen year. Don’t make any difference if 
you were born in Araby the blest, you've been a 
good American for quite a spell. So long ’t 
you’ve ’bout forgot everything else. That is, it 
would be if you were just some ornary cuss, not 
Ichabod. G'lang there!” 

Then he rode swiftly over the plains, but by a 
different route from that taken by Patience and 
Gaspar, yet leading to the same goal. 

‘*T wouldn’t have my little Pat take the wind 
out of her sails by suspecting she’d been watched. 
No, siree. She’s all right—if them redskins is 
all right. But, she’s been a cossetin’ them, her 
dad tells me, more’n usual this while back, an’ 
they’re the sort of vermin can’t stand prosperity. 
Viper in the bosom, you know, Ichy. Well, 
you don’t love an Injun no better’n I do; that’s 
to your credit, my boy. An’ say, Ichy, you 
needn’t bother to travel quite so ’tarnal fast. I 
—TI hate to ’low it, I hate to like pisen ; but— 
don’t mention it, please—I ain’t quite so peart 
as I was afore I got shot that night. Patty’s 
nussed me right faithful, an’ David’s done every- 
thing a mortal can. So’s the doctor; but—I’m 
shaky in the knees yet ; an’—another secret, lad- 
die—I ain’t so young as I used to was. G’lang !”’ 

It would have puzzled an animal less accus- 
tomed to the peculiarities of Long Mark to have 
known just when speed was or was not required 
of him; but the truth was that the very sugges- 
tion of impending age and its possible useless- 
ness angered Corlear before it had left his lips. 

““(lang, I tell you. I ain’t no business to 
abuse myself, an’ I’d knock any other feller 


down ’at done it. Yet say, Ichy, ain’t it clearin’- 


up beautiful? Ever sce such sunshine after a 
storm in anv other part of this created? You 
know you didn’t. Well, it’s putting new life 
into me. I guess it ain’t old age, after all, lad- 
die; but just bein’ cosseted. Too much attention 
ain’t good for man nor beast. It’s most as bad 
for us as ’tis for Injuns. But it’s rainin’ ag’in, 
‘Rain when the sun shines rain ag’ in to-morrow.’ 
Well, of course; that’s what we want it to do 
here in Californy. G’lang there.”’ 


For a long time they rode in solitude, then 
Mark espied a herder crossing the mesa beyond, 
and loped forward to join him. 

“Hello, friend ! where you bound ?”’ 

‘““To the Folding.” 

‘*Good enough ; that’s where I’m goin’, too. 
All serene up there?’’ , 

‘“No, nor won’t be as long’s there’s Injuns 
mixed up with white folks.” | 

“Don’t see why not,’’ said Long Mark, to 
draw the other out. 

‘Well, you see, it’s different. It’s a new 
thing on San’ Paula ranch to use them critters 
for help. This has always been a white man’s 
ranch an’ run by white men. It’s the doin’s of 
Miss Patience, but it don’t seem to work. There’s 
been trouble afore, an’ there’!] be trouble ag’in 
if she mixes ’’em. Leastways, till she trains ’em 
to be a little less sassy.”’ 

“Trouble? What sort o’ trouble? You 
needn’t be afraid to trust me. I’m Long Mark. 
Ever heard of me?”’ 

“You bet. Shake. 
meet a square man.”’ 

‘‘Here ’tis,’”’ responded Corlear, cordially of- 
fering his hand. ‘‘ Well, if you’ve heard of me 
you’ve probably heard, also, that I hate Injuns 
wuss ’an pisen. So tell the whole business. You 
can trust it to go no further—unless it’s for the 
best.’’ 

The herder was full of his subject and he venti- 
lated it thoroughly ; but when he had finished 
Long Mark observed : 

‘‘Well, I hate to own it, but in this case 
pears to me it’s some o’ them ornary white fel- 
lers ’at’s raisin’ the rumpus this time. That’s 
the way it looks to me. I wish friend Eliot 
wouldn’t ’low no Injuns on the ranch; but 
seein’s he does, why a feller’s got to be fair in 
judgin’ of ’em. This row up to the Folding cer- 
tainly begun with the whites, ’cording to your 
own tell. But-eno matter. Here we are ’bout 
to the cajion, an’ I propose to tackle a pass I 
know here. Ain't been ’cross it in nigh on two 
year ; but—Hello! sounds so the mis’able hole’s 
full o’ b’ilin’ water! Didn’t know so much had 
fallen a’ ready.” 


I always want to when I 


(To be continued.) 
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Tats last book of Miss F. F. Montresor, ‘‘ At the 
Cross-roads’’ (D. Appleton & Co. ), is the most preten- 


tious one that she has written. The scene is laid in 
London, and the plan of the story is entirely original— 
a saving grace in these days cf rehashed plots. Its 
purpose and intent is all for good, and gives one a view 
of humanity on a higher level than have some of the 
recent novels which have attracted attention. The 
opening scene is intensely dramatic, and awakens the 
reader's interest at once. The plot deals with different 
epochs in a man’s and a woman’s life in their relation to 
each other and to the world. She first reclaims him 
and brings him to his better self, and later on he in 
turn does the like for her. In the foreword Miss Mon- 
tresor says: ‘‘I have called this story ‘At the Cross- 
roads’ because in it I have tried to describe how first 
the man and afterward the woman stood where two 
roads met, where each was bound to make that choice 
which is ‘ Life’s business.’ ’’ 


oh 

Possessing more interest than the usual light novel, 
“*God’s Foundling,’’ by A. J. Dawson (D. Appleton & 
Co. ), is, however, not one to call forth extended com- 
ment. The plot is good, it is well written, and deals 
with the life of a young man in London society who 
shakes off its trammels and languid purposelessness 
and becomes ‘a successful doctor. The author shows 
his partiality for Browning by using some verse of that 
poet as a headline for nearly every chapter. 


John Bloundelle-Burton, in ‘‘The Clash of Arms” 
(D. Appleton & Co. ), shows a familiarity with the man- 
ners and times of which he writes, the war between 
France and Lorraine, and has made a fairly interesting 
story from his material. His hero, Andrew Vanse, an 
English free-lance serving in France, and seeking to 
revenge a wrong done his brother, is well if a little 
over drawn. The story abounds in fighting and excit- 
ing situations, and had the author insisted a little less 
on the prowess, invincibility and utter fearlessness of 
his hero, it might seem more possible. The book be- 
longs to the Dumas school of novels. 


cy 


Any details of the life of a prominent man, anything 
which may throw a light upon his character, is always 
of interest. Especially is this the ease when opinions, 
prejudices and beliefs have been, and to some extent 
still are, so conflicting spsetitie General pe In 

letters extending over a period of nine- 

bionic fale the first year of the war until after 
teen years, rant’s second administration, and his re- 
the close of G ; eae around the world, we have an op- 
tarn from a arn something of both the public and 


portunity 


private character of the great general. The letters 
comprising this volume, ‘General Grant’s Letters to a 
Friend”’ (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), were written to Elihu 
B. Washburne, who held the portfolio of the Secretary 
of State under Grant, and later became the American 
representative to France. Many of them are dated 
from famous battlefields, such as Fort Donelson, Vicks- 
burg, Shiloh, Chattanooga and the Wilderness, and 
others from London, Paris, India, Japan and different 
points during his tour. Alike to him who admires the 
man, the general, and to the student of the history of 
our great conflict, these letters must possess both in- 
terest and value. oe 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has won an easily recog- 
nized place in American literature by his tales of 
Southern life in ante-bellum days. In “Social Life in 
Old Virginia Before the War” (Scribners) he writes 
his “ brief sketch ”’ of that life itself. He gives as one 
of his reasons for writing it, though the book is in it- 
self reason enough, ‘‘ the absolute ignorance of the out- 
side world of the real life of the South in the old 
times,’’ but as his chief motive ‘‘ sheer affection.”’ Be- 
ginning with a description of an old Virginia home 
that makes one long to be in the Old Dominion again, 
he carries us with him in his memories back among 
the slaves, out among the hands during harvest-time, 
introduces us to a typical ‘‘“Mammy”’ and the crowd 
of busily playing children, white and black mingled, 
and to the inhabitants of the ‘‘great house,’’ the ‘‘old 

master and old mistress, the young master and young 
mistress, besides some aunts and cousins, and the rela- 
tives or friends who did not live there, but were only 
always on visits.’”’ The very reading of the book 
causes one to imbibe some of the qualities of those 
times, and compels an agreement with the author 
when he says: ‘‘ That the social life of the South had 
its faults I am far from denying. But its virtues far 
outweighed them ; its graces were never equaled. . . . 
It has passed from the earth, but it has left its benig- 
nant influence behind it to sweeten and sustain its 
children. The ivory palaces have been destroyed, but 
myrrh, aloes and cassia still breathe amid their dis- 
mantled ruins.” 

“b 


The purpose of many books, such as “‘ Not In It,” by 
Anna Olcott Commelin (Fowler & Wells Co.), may be 
all right and laudable enough, but they would have 
much more effect were they written with some pre- 
tense to literary ability and style. The pretense of 
ability is present in this book, but it is only pretenee + 
and the ability displayed is about-on a par with that 
found in yellow-backed novels, even if the purpose is 
of a higher order. The title refers to being ‘‘not in 
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it” as regards wealth, and the story is of the hack- 
neyed type with the ‘poor but honest’? and ‘rich 
and haughty” character. <A girl brought up to mil- 
lions is suddenly impoverished by the well-worn 
scheme of an indorsed note, etc., etc., ete., all of which 
has become as familiar as the story of the boy who 
stole a pin. If people must write books, why will not 
they wait until they have progressed beyond the first 
lessons before they publish them? 


+ 


Humor is a godsend. Attempted humor would seem 
to emanate from the other direction, especially when 
it is in the form of so-called ‘‘dialect.’? The infliction 
in this instance is called ‘Shantytown Sketches,’ of 
which Anthony J. Drexel ig both author and publisher. 


+ 


The Bureau of American Republics, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a ‘‘ Code of Commercial Nomenclature 
of the American Republics.”’ It is in three quarto vol- 
umes, which embrace in English, Spanish and Portu- 
guese over twenty-eight thousand commercial terms 
which are in use in the Latin-American trade, the text 
and arrangement of which leave nothing to be desired. 
Certainly it has never been surpassed by a similar pub- 
lication of any other Government, nor, indeed, has an 
attempt been made to equal or surpass it. It is pro- 
nounced by experts as being the coming authority of 
the world as to the meaning of Latin-American tech- 
nical terms, and cannot help but prove almost invalu- 
ble to all who in any way have dealings with the trade 


er governments of the South and Central American’ 


countries. Nor is its value confined to mercantile in- 
terests alone, offering as it does a ready reference to 
writers, editors, and to those who would view it from 
an educational standpoint. 
+ 

“Hawaii: Our New Possessions,’ by John R. Mu- 
sick (Funk & Wagnalls Co.), comes most apropos at 
this time, when every American is looking to see the 
“ Paradise of the Pacific’? made an integral part of the 
United States. The book deals with the past, present 
and probable future of Hawaii, and in an authoritative 
and reliable manner, as the author made a special voy- 
age to the islands in 1895 for the express purpose of 
gathering material for this account. He tells the tra- 
ditional history of the Hawaiians with their numerous 
fables and legends, as well as their authentic history 
from the time of their discovery by Captain Cook down 
to the present. The book contains not a few surprises 
to many people who, notwithstanding all that has been 
published in the newspapers and magazines, have but 
a slight conception of what the Hawaiian Islands really 
are. Mr. Musick tells his story in a straightforward, 
entertaining and animated manner, and presents his 
facts convincingly with a touch that holds your inter- 
est. The various resources, characteristics and inci- 
dents are vividly sketched, especially the description 
of the leper colony and the account of the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the following insurrections. To 
one of the latter the author adds what, to say the least, 
is an interesting account of the part that was attempted 
to be played by the English. The book is profusely 
and finely illustrated and attractively bound. I com- 
mend it to all who desire the experience of that inter- 
est in a well-written story of travel which is the next 
‘hing to visiting a new land. 

a 
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Another book on the much-thought-of, talked-of and 
written-of question of the social relations. This time 
it is ‘The King's Daughter and the King’s Son,” by 
Agatha Archer (Fowler & Wells Co.) The author 
takes the ground that women should be allowed time 
and opportunity before marriage to understand what 
they may expect married life to mean to them, and 
the story is that of a woman whose greatcst desire is 
for love and home. This may not appeal to some of 
the women of to-day who clamor for the “ equality” 
of the sexes, as if women were not already not only 
equal but superior to men; but it certainly is a relief 
to read of such an one after some of the masculine- 
females we have had put before us. The book has a 
healthy atmosphere and tone, and is free from morbid 
maunderings on decadent themes. I am impelled. to 
ask, though, if any or all of the many books on this 
subject have done aught to make the question they 
discuss any clearer, have added anything to our know!l- 
edge of humanity, or made it tasier for anyone to an- 
swer the question when it comes before their own no- 
tice to be decided? I think not. 


+ 


James Barnes, who has written many enchanting 
tales of war on sea and land, now presents to us a 
story of the life of Commodore Bainbridge, of whom 
the writer is a descendant, that will quicken many a 
lad’s blood with its accounts of stirring fights and 
adventures at sea. From Bainbridge’s first exploit— 
the subduing of a mutiny on board the vessel on 
which he had shipped as mate—to the time, as com- 
mander of the famous Conatifution, he defeated the Brit- 
ish frigate Jara, the tale is full of absorbing interest. 
—[D. Appleton & Co. hb 


W. O Stoddard’s ‘The Red Patriot,” a story of the 
Revolution, takes its title from the character of ‘ In- 
dian John,’? Pow-a-hi-tun-ka, the last of the Susque- 
hannocks, though its hero is Vine Irwin, a lad of six- 
teen, who takes an active and important part in the 
war. He acts as special messenger between John 
Hancock and General Washington ; fights Redcoats, 
Hessians and Tories ; organizes the ‘minute men”? of 
Irwin Hollow; takes part in the battle of Harlem 
Tfeights, and is with Washington in the memorable 
capture of Trenton. The story goes with a vim and a 
personal interest from first to last, and shows the act- 
ive part taken by the boys and girls in that great strug- 
gle.—[D. Appleton & Co. a 


Tn stimulating the imagination of children the value 
of fairy stories cannot be overestimated. And I am 
free to confess that I can with much greater ease lay 
aside many ‘‘grown-up”’ stories than I can one which 
deals with those wonderful and fascinating crea- 
tures and the adventures of those fortunate mortals 
who have been brought in contact with them, For 
this reason I read with avidity Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle’s ‘The Second Froggy Fairy Book’? (Drexel Bid- 
dle} from the first page to the last, and found myself 
well repaid for the time expended. It continues the 
story of Elsie, which was begun.in the “ Froggy Fairy 
Book,”? by the same author, and introduces her to 
“Froggy the Fiddler,’ the ‘‘Hop-toad King,’’ the 
“Tearned Grasshopper,” and a host of the other in- 
habitants of that portion of fairyland. The plentiful 
illustrations by Anne Pennock add not a little to the 
attraction of the book. J. Feeveric THorne. 
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Tue money of a dead millionaire navigates in an 
heir-ship. oh 


Nations are like individuals, 
to honest criticism. oh 


A host should take as his compass the comfort of his 
guest when navigating the good ship Hospitality. 


for they prefer flattery 


He, although called poor, is rich whose lightness of 
heart does not hang upon the heaviness of his purse. 


+ 


3 Spring always comes on calendar time, but not with 
it mss ethereal mildness which the poet plaintively bids 
“*Come.’? 


Gibbon’s work on the Roman Empire has been 
felicitously termed “the splendid bridge from the Old 
World to the New.” It was a costly bridge, for the 
publisher paid Gibbon $40,000 for it. 


The late Lorenzo Delmonico said that there were 
three essentials to his perfect cook : level head, sure 
taste and delicate palate. He also said the knowledge 
which a cook has is of less value than the way in which 
he dishes up that knowledge. , 


At a recent Sorosis dinner at which a few gentlemen 
were guests, one of these in a speech eulogized the en- 
trance of women into business walks. Another quiz- 


zically thereupon proposed this toast : “ Woman, once 
our superior ; now our equal.” 


derived fro 
when a galle 


In the ti 
Goldsmith 
boniface w 


me when both Dr. Sam Johnson and Oliver 
tal cme ater in their praise of the inn, its 

: as, indeed, overwhelming in personal care of 

pista but few hotel clerks and hosts in this age are 
otherwise than perfunctory to guests, and apt to think 
they honor them by entertaining them at all. 


It was President Washington who originated the 
phrases Empire State and Empire City that New York- 
ers 80 Proudly apply to their locality in the Union. It 
will foung ysed by him in a congratulatory letter 

New York Common Council, dated in 

The context read: “Your State, at 

Present ¢),’ 1794. ¢ Empire.” 
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Max Nordau, in his widely read book entitled “‘Con- 
ventional Lies of Civilization,’ thus describes mar- 
riage : ‘‘ A vessel in which two chemical individualities 
are inclosed together; if there be affinity between 
them the vessel is full of life; but if none it is filled 
with death.”’? But why did he not analyze divorce in a 
chemical aspect? In divorce there must be found 
many varieties of acids. ob 


Travelers have won a point in the Jaw as to reserva- 
tion of seats in cars and boats by a decision in London 
of the eminent Justice Emden. In a law suit brought 
for trespass against a traveler who took possession of a 
seat quitted momentarily by another, who placed his 
umbrella against the seat as mark of reservation, the 
judge upheld the contention. What has hitherto been 
mere custom is now clear legal right. 

. 


A cynical subscriber contributes these rhetorical see- 
saws to.the Portfolio: Beware of marrying a horsey 
girl, for she will nag. A husband naturally grows pen- 
sive when his wife indulges in the expensive. She 
boasts of her bravery in always calling a spade a spade, 
but, looking toward her husband, she hesitates to call 
a rake a rake. Nervousness is the feminine euphemism 
for bad humor, and in a man overstrain in business for 
his ill temper. Mankind that pay taxes have a curious 
tendency toward considering an assessor as.an excessor. 


The new popular novelist, Henry Seton Merriman 
(to whom Harper Bros. are godfather), is running Bea- 
consfield in libraries very close as an epigramatist. 
Here is one of his latest efforts: ‘‘We are all living, 
moving puppets. We let ourselves be dragged here 
and pushed there as the victim of one who happens 
to have more energy of mind, greater steadfastness of 
purpose and a keener grasp of the dramatic situation 
called life. We smirk and smile and lose the game be- 
cause we began by being anvils and are afraid of trying 
to become hammers.”’ a 


Upon an old weatherbeaten gravestone in a church~ 
yard of Stirling, Scotland, can be read these lines in 
memory of Alexander Muffins, Chief Constable. His 
name seems to have directed the poetical figures of 
speech into the direction of daily food : 


** Onr life is but a winter’s day: 
Some after breakfast go away ; 
Others to dinner stay, 

And are full fed. 

The oldest man but sups, 
Then goes to bed. 

Large is his debt 

Who lingers out the day ; 


He who goes soonest has the least to pay !”” 
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While remembering that he who eateth without 
drink is building his wall without mortar, should also 
remember these old rhymes : 


Eat like a hearty man; 
Drink like a sick man; 
So may life’s little span 
Not be too quick ran. 


+ 


Probably no English poet has so fallen into desue- 
tude in the literary world as George Crabbe, contempo- 
rary of Byron and Shelley. Yet, in his day, he was as 
popular as they. For his rhythmic “Tales of the Hall”’ 
he received (1819) $15,000, calculated in American cur- 
rency. In the height of his popularity a lady entering 
arural book shop and asking of a raw clerk for 
Crabbe’s Tales, was answered, ‘‘ Never knew crabs had 
them, but if they had tails the place to inquire is at 
the fishmonger’s.”’ oh a 


Exaggeration is a striking defect in the conversation 
and newspaper writing of this age. It is especially 
shown in estimation of wealth. The man who possesses 
$250,000 worth of property is always designated as a 
millionaire and sometimes as a multi-millionaire. 
Quoth Hudibras : 


“The truest value of a thin 
Is just exactly what ’twill Sring.” 

How often when an alleged multi-millionaire dies his 

divided estate diminishes by millions in estimation of 

the probate court. op 


The Civil War was remarkable for the many strange 
mectings of old friends in the new guise of focs. None 
of these was stranger than the ineeting of Commodore 
Wilkes and the Confederate ambassador, John Slidell, 
as captor and prisoner on the deck of the Sen Jacinto. 
For they had each been born in paternal residences 
near Bowling Green, in New York, and, as school 
urchins playing together on the Battery, been ‘Char- 
ley” and ‘Jack’? and sharers of pocket-money. For 
half a century they had drifted apart to meet again as 
men under such embarrassing circumstances. 

=> 

A recent London review has mourned that the art of 
letter writing is extinct. It possibly may be in En- 
gland, but the statement would not be accurate as ap- 
plied to the United states. Our newspapers alone 
prove the London statement to be erroneous. True, 
American epistolary correspondence may not give 
sentences so well balanced or periods so rounded as 
Horace Walpole used when writing to Sir Horace 
Mann, or as were employed by Miss Burney, Madame 
de Steel and others, who really wrote with an eye to 
publication or effect, The letter writers of Addison’s 
Placer Las nt laborious productions of thought and 
pen; weighing phrases with the niecety of an apoth- 


ecary, and preparing epigrams and hou nots to wear on 
unpromptu like appare 


1, and suggesti one 
‘ sting the reply of 

Theo das oe, » BS ig y 
aD ae * Servant to an afternoon enller: 
we Sir, master is in his library, writing his even- 

Ing Improvisations.’ (¢ ate ; 

spontaneous of exp ur American letter write rs are 
I neous of expr alkon paper to their 


corr 1 ession, and t 
orresponde p 
Ee If-consciousness Wwihich 


nts without that se 


. - European 
seems to have flavored the ink of so many Europe: 
pundits. ob 


Miss Braddon, in her latest novel, has given Maes 
picture of the “Merry Morarch,” which ger A 
chapters written by hisierians—viZ.* + bee inndelt 
with natural parts far above the ae of ane dy 
the jest of meaner intellects and the e ioal of adver- 
courtesans; who, trained in the stern Seige s tragic 
sity, overshadowed by the horror Cea ee 
doom, accepts life as one long jest; W ae the mirac- 
concatenation of circumstances oe icecdltaky mon- 
ulons, restored to all the payee os “he uselessness 
archy, takes all possible pains to prove © : 


of kings.” ob 


dudes ia 
Leon Montenacken, a modern pessimistic poct 0 
Paris, thus flippantly sang of Life: 


“La vie est vaine, 
Un peu damour, 
Un peur de haine ; 
Et puis—Bonjour. 
“La vie est breve, 
Un peu despoir ; 
Un peu de reve, ‘ 
Et puis—Bon solr. 
Which may be freely translated thus : 
How vain is Life, 
With its spell amour ; 
Then a little of hate 7 
That is Life’s bon jour. 
How brief is Life, 
With hope in sight ; 


One little dream, ; 
And then—Good-night ! 


umbers of 
The New York Herald has puzzled ae - Laie 
q eterizi rtain 
its readers by ee ceca senieeecaie 
g she >s ; 
Gs Be mes ingoes and their methods as 
ish rule in Cuba as S; ; ane 
Chea: > In the sense of eek shed 
: oe i i hose words 
peals for war or international fight, us eke and.” 
only had their reference as atari Beatie 
Jingo is a corruption and derivative [T° = he 
name of the Supreme Being in ube ae aa 
si i ts swore “By Jainko’” ¢ glist 
ee ‘ves of the Basque country, 
gailors consorting with natives 0 ‘ De ak 
who were great mariners, turned t ie rsh eae 
Jingo. Another explanation of | how Rees tec the 
into use in England, where only is It - Bee ac aalt 
oath By George !—*t. George being } A ahots aa 
The oath By Jingo was, in 1878—when hs Sere al 
Russian war was rife—used in a eon ee 
Sone. which went harmoniously all over the 
song 
Its chorus ran: “a 
i - Ji we do, 
“We don’t want to fight, but by tine ee os 
We've got the ships, ‘ve’ve got the > 
, a y 
the money, too!’ 7 
as Jingoes. a 
The peace party called the war adv Re J a a 
their ery Jingoism or bragging war Sp!r : eae 
ix echoing the ery in this country as a sareas 
ment against foolish war cries. 
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CUBA LIBRE. 


A POEM. 


By FOAQUIN MILLER. 


CUBA LIBRE.* 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


COMES a cry from Cuban water— 
From the warm, dusk Antilles— 


From the lost Atlanta’s daughter, 
Drowned in blood as drowned in seas ; 
Comes a cry of purpled anguish— 
"See her struggles, hear her cries !. 
Shall she live, or shall she languish ? 


Shall she sink, or shall she rise ? 


She shall rise, by all that’s holy! — > 
She shall live, and she shall last ; 
Rise as we, when crushed and lowly, 
From the blackness of the past. 
Bid her strike! Lo, it is written: 
Blood for blood and life for life ; 
Bid her smite, as she is smitten ; 


Stars and Stripes were born of strife. 


Once we flashed her lights of freedom, 
Lights that dazzled her dark eyes, 

Till she could but yearning heed them, 
Reach her hands and try to rise. 

Then they stabbed her, choked her, drowned her, 
Till we scarce could hear a note. 

Ah! those clanking chains that bound her! 


Oh! those robbers at her throat ! 


And the kings who forged these fetters ? 
Ask five hundred years for news. 
Stake and thumb-screw for their betters? 

Inquisitions ! banished Jews ! 
Chains and slavery! What reminder 
Of one red man in that land ? 
Why, these very chains that bind her, 
Bound Columbus foot and hand. 


She shall rise as rose Columbus, 


From his chains, from shame and wrong— 


Rise as Morning, matchless, wondrous— 


Rise as some rich, morning song! 


Rise a ringing song and story— 


Valor, Love personified. 


Stars and Stripes espouse her glory 


Love and liberty allied. 


* Written for Mrs. Frank Leslie. 


THE DAFFODILS. 


OH, the laughter of the lilies in the sin! 
Purer joy and deeper gladness there is none ; 
When they hear my lady's feet 
als she hastes the sun to greet, 
How they shake with golden laughter every one! 
Oh, the laughing—Oh, the dancing daffodils ! 
iis. ‘ f 4 A Shaking in ig breeze 
ig Pay on . Under budding trees 


yu 


By the lake that lies below the silent hills, 


Oh, the trooping of the lilies on the sward! 
Golden trumpet, saffron surcoat, spear and ¥eord ; 
Knight and squire with waving crest, 

Waiting for my lady's hest, 
To achieve some daring deed she may applaud. 
Oh, the laughing—Oh, the dancing daffodils ! 
Shaking in the breeze 
Under budding trees 


By the lake that lies below the silent hills, 


Oh, the silence of the lilies as they pray, . 
When the night-mist steals up softly from the bay ! 
And my ladys name is there, : 
In the solemn resper prayer, 
As the twilight on the hillside dies away. 
Oh, the laughing—Oh, the dancing daffodils ! 
Shaking in the breeze 
Under budding trees 


By the lake that lies below the silent hills 
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NAVAL WARFARE OF TO-DAY. 


By FREDERICK 


P to forty years ago what 
fighting the nations did 
at sea was done in wood- 
en ships. The Grecian 
heroes were conveyed to 
Troy in small vessels 

‘made from wood, and 
the navies of Athens, 
Rome and Carthage were 
ohamstraleted from the same material, as were 
those of their heirs and assigns, the modern 

European nations, up to the period mentioned. 

In the Crimean: War, 1854-56, the fleets of Eng- 

land and France that bombarded Sebastopol 

were purely and simply wooden structures ; 
and, indeed, many of them were propelled 
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only by sails and wind. These fleets were con- 
sidered superb in their day, and their appearance 
with spread sails on the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, as well as their deeds later before the great 
Russian stronghold, were chronicled as magnifi- 
cent. They did not reduce Sebastopol, but Eng- 


land and France were highly tickled over their © 


capers, for which the Queen and the Emperor 
distributed medals—the celebrated ‘‘ Crimean 
Medal.’’ The place was stormed by the soldiers, 
the war ended, and then both fleets sailed back 
home to their moorings with their sails duly set 
between their tall masts. That was the last of 
them ; the two seas that had known them were 
to know them thenceforward no more forever, 
for they were straightway laid up to decay, and, 
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THE ‘‘ MONITOR’? AND ‘‘ MERRIMAC’? ENGAGEMENT. 


now dust, lie as the last remains of the vast pile 
of wooden ships that fought the sea-fights of 
early man. 

It was the end of primitive naval organisms, 
of the first style of fighting on the sea, of the 
lengthened reign of wooden ships that had, as 
the means of heroic deeds and splendid achieve- 
ments, done so much in the world’s service. 
They had served vast and far-reaching purposes, 
founded empires, established civilizations, plant- 
ed commerce and riveted firmly all international 
relations. In the pictures of the old squadrons 
as they sailed and fought, the wooden ships 
present a very fine appearance, highly pleasing 
and even imposing to the eve, to be sure. Tow- 
ering masts, broad, high sides, wide areas of 
snow-white sails to be seen far and wide, very 
clean-looking, trim and clear-cut in unbroken 
lines—this and nothing more; nothing at all 
solid, squatty, clumsy. They look well. on can- 
vases when idly tossing on the billows or fiercely 
engaged in battling surrounded by clouds of can- 
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non smoke. In fact, 
there was no work for 
them other than to set 
sail and shoot or 
board, do or die ; but, 
although the sea was 
their home or their 
grave, they were very 
simple machines, and 
their constructive ma- 
terial so buoyant as to 
stand peppering and 
riddling every-which- 
way, from a few 
pounds of round can- 
non-balls —(compara- 
tively buckshot), without losing their innate 
elasticity and giving up their ghosts to the bot- 
tom deeper than ever plummet sounded ; and 
therefore, though often some were compelled to 
visit Davy Jones’s locker, the majority of them 
escaped in battle and lived to fight another day 
as scarred veterans of many terrible encounters. 
The same glorious three-deckers that helped Nel- 
son out at Aboukir saw him snatch victory at 
Trafalgar. It is readily understood that such 
vessels as these in question, the ‘‘men-of-war” 
that went to make up the old ‘‘ hundred sail-of- 
the-line,’’ having three decks, one over the other, 
from which to fire their broadsides out of three 
tiers of guns at once, could not beara very heavy 
load, and, consequently, that the guns were ex- 
ceedingly light in weight and range, almost as 
handy to use as toys, and were really only a spe- 
cies of ‘‘six’’ and ‘‘twelve-pound”’ destructive 
playthings which a handful of powder set off, and 
agoing anywhere inside of a mile’s distance. 
Though, often as not, these old wooden ships 
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failed to know where they were at upon the high 
seas, cut off from the world by a calm or con- 
trary storm, they generally managed to find the 
enemy and give a fair account of themselves. In 
a word, there were cheap vessels, simple methods 
and good men enrolled under the old school of 
sea-fighting, which had a decidedly very long 
day before it finally passed away and made room 
for better or for worse. 

In the spring of 1862 a new naval invention 
was launched in the shape of an armor-clad ves- 
sel, very flimsily and tentatively put together, 
yet one that served to revolutionize the naval 
architecture of the world. This vessel was the 
celebrated Merrimag, and her arrival officially 
marks the opening date of the present style of 
armored ships developing among all nations. 
The Merrimac was an old wooden steam vessel, 
rebuilt at the Norfolk Navy Yard as a floating 
battery with projecting ram, armored to the 
water line and drawing twenty-three feet of 
water, but so loaded down with her roughly 
fastened iron-bar armor that she was top-heavy 
and unwieldy, utterly unfit for going to sea. 
She was fought 
on March 8th, 
1862, against 
three wooden ves- 
sels of the navy, 
and, being her- 
self proof against 
their projectiles, 
easily shattered 
them at her will. 
It so happened 
that on the very 
evening of the 
same day another 
far more perfect 
model of 5 jron- 
clad warship; 


been invented and built for the navy, arrived 
on the scene of the fight at Hampton Roads, 
and this vessel was the famous Monitor—the 
original type of this now prevalent class of 
vessels. On moving out to renew her work next 
morning, March 9th, the Merrimac, to her as- 
tonishment, found herself opposed by the newly 
arrived stranger, when at once a fight ensued 
between them. The fight lasted six hours, dur- 
ing which the Merrimac, armed with eleven guns, 
fired only forty-six shots, and the Monitor, armed 
with two guns, fired only forty-one shots. The 
Merrimac aimed to fire whenever a gun could be 
brought to bear at the shortest possible range, 
and so much time was consumed by both in 
maneuvering for position. The Monitor's two 
guns were placed side by side, but were not fired 
simultaneously, while the Verrimac’s eleven guns 
were placed four on a side, two at the bow and 
one commanding the stern, and she could have 
fired broadsides, but did not because her antago- 
nist was so small a target that the broadside 
guns could not be brought to bear on her at 
once. By a strange coincidence, the ammuni- 
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tion and armament of both ships was such that 
neither could win. The Monitor had two smooth- 
bore shell guns, not adapted to the high-press- 
ure produced by the use of solid shot, yet she 
was compelled to risk the use of solid shot ; and, 
on the other hand, the Merrimac had a fine ar- 
mament of large calibre rifles; but, as she had 
not expected to engage another ironclad, she 
was unprovided with solid shot, and carried only 
shells as being more effective against wooden 
vessels. The result of such inadaptations was 
a singular inefficiency in both ships. The 
Monitor threw solid shot at the Merrimac at only 
about half the proper velocity, slightly started 
the latter’s seams and bent some of her plates 
without any serious injury ; and the Merrimac 
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failed to strike a 
telling blow against 
the smooth iron 
turrets with her 
light shells, which 
shattered against 
them as harmlessly 
as snowballs. If 
the Merrimac had 
used solid shot, as 
the Monitor did, 
the likelihood is 
that the turrets 
would not have 
withstood the 
hammering, and if 
the Monitor could 
have hurled her 
solid shot with the 
greatest possible 
force out of an 
equal number of 
guns as the Merrimac, the latter would have beet 
cut to pieces, the thin armor sliced through. 
During the action the Merrimac made a feeble 
effort to ram the Monitor, but it was only a light 
bump and failed through fear of shock which a 
hard ramming might inflict on her own much 
thinner frame, from the forward hatchway of 
which her commander thrust his head above the 
deck now and then to keep a survey of the scene. 
It was a drawn fight, owing to the very peculiar 
conditions mentioned, and was not again re- 
newed. 

The experience thus gained as to the advan- 
tage of armor was confirmed two years later by 
the encounter between the Kearsage and Ala- 
bama, when the former, protected by mere 
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chains covering both sides, easily sank the un- 


covered cruiser that’ had wrought havoc on’ 


American merchantmen. 

The fight of the two ironclads inaugurated an 
entirely new era in the build and fighting appli- 
ances of war vessels. All nations made haste 
to adopt the demonstrated discoveries and to 
remodel their navies in accordance therewith, 
and, from that day to this, the work of develop- 
ing the new principles and practices in every 
possible way by. structure, armor, armament 
and methods, has progressed and is progressing 
unceasingly. Every navy is now stocked with 
new implements of warfaring on the sea, every 
known pattern of improved vessel, armor and 
gun is employed, and others are added as soon 
as the fertile invention of builders can supply 
them. No country seems to be too small or too 
poor to take a hand in the expensive game of 
piling up more and more ships in a time of 
peace for a time of 
war. The vast col- 
lection is sufficiently 
multiform to suit all 
tastes and ideas, and 
assuredly most form- 
idable to look upon. 
Now that the nations 
have got them, what 
will be done with 
them? Will they be 
able to fulfill the ob- 
ject of their being— 
to fight? ‘‘We’ve 
got the ships, by 
jingo !’’ is England’s 
cry; but will the 
ships do? That is 
the question, a very 
important one all 
around, and it re- 
mains to be answer- 

ed, The working of 


the old-time wooden 
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squadrons is known; there is an entire lack of 
experience as to the practical outcome of the 
new metallic fleets. There have been no tests of 
these to speak of, not even a hint of their capa- 
bilities has been furnished, simply because they 
have not yet been seen in active operation. 
They have been nursed with an infantile tender- 
ness and care, kept zealously away from the 
very element upon which their struggle for exist- 
ence must be had—namely, the open sea. It 
has been feared to send them where they of right 
belong and ought to go; they have been kept 
closely hugging the coasts, or anchored in safe 
harbors and ports. Not without cause, too, for 
no organism can be left without adequate super- 
vision until its self-supporting powers be ascer- 
tained—even governments must be credited with 
parental solicitude. There have been some out- 
post skirmishes and combats by the new pattern 
of warships, separate and detached action, but 
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not yet have fleets 
of them gone to 
sea and fought to- 


gether. It is re- 
markable that 
England herself, 


weighed down by 
a cankerous 
stretch of mari- 
time peace over 
four decades, has 
not fired a shot 
with them, having 
been reduced to 
merely parading 
them up and 
down, and count- 5 
ing them over and over, even as a hen proudly 
numbers her chickens. The bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882 is no exception, because that 
was really firing at a target, or at certain antique 
mud walls that had been ever so long crumbling. 
Target practice cannot count or score. The Eng- 
lish fleet there behaved admirably, being unop- 
posed ; the new ships went forward with the ease 
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and stately grace appropriate to a minuet perform- 
ance ; they steamed in and fired, steamed out 
again and resumed first positions, untouched, 
unflecked. A jingo shout went up, but faint 
and short, for English common sense saw that 
the flash was not good, that there had been no 
trial, and that things remained as they were. 
Neither were the naval efforts of the Chilians 
and Peruvians during 
their late belligerency 
of any avail in afford- 
ing a clew to the great 
problem. The at- 
tempts made by the 
vessels of China and 
Japan, four years ago, 
were anxiously await- 
ed at the time; but, 
though they were on 
a more extended scale 
than any previously 
made, they still failed 
to dispel the impene- 
trable darkness hoy- 
ering over the fates 
in store for the mod- 
ern vehicles of ocean 
warfaring. Only this 
much resulted — Ja- 
pan’s smaller ships 
got the better of Chi- 
na’s_ heavier craft, 
with the same swift- 
ness that her soldiers 
prevailed over Pekin’s 
raw land levies. The 
Japanese fleet ex- 
changed shots with 
China’s main seaport, 
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Port Arthur, and next 
hemmed in the Chi- 
nese battleships off 
Hai-yang Island, 
where, through rapid 
maneuveringand firing 
of light cruisers and 
torpedo boats, the Jap- 
anese admiral inflict- 
ed a loss of four ves- 
sels, three of which 
were sunk with their 
crews of over six hundred, while his own force 
escaped with very trifling damage. The Chinese 
battleships resisited so obstinately as to instill 
subsequently into the Japanese mind a high 
opinion as to the great merits of that class of 
ships, and so, as soon as hostilities closed, they 
started to make and purchase some. 

Despite the great variety in structure and 
equipment of the new apparatus for maritime 
destruction, each part of it is so aimed as to 
serve a special purpose in unison with the whole. 
There are now more classes of warships than 
there ever were before, and they are all made of 
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metal—iron or steel— 
and this, their mate- 
rial, is one of the many 
uncertainties entering 
in the problem of their 
success or failure on 
trial. First is the 
heavy battleship, of 
several degrees, in- 
tended, as the name 
implies, to bear the 
brunt of great battles, 
and therefore incapable of the lightest, quickest 
action. As a powerful body it is built to strike 
heavily and to move slowly. They form the 
bulk of all modern navies, and are designed 
to be in reality the terrors of the seas, as they 
indeed visibly seem to be its monsters. The 
second category consists of armored cruisers, 
and protected and unprotected cruisers, all built 
for lighter work than the battleship, to which 
they are mainly auxiliary, when not act- 
ing separately in contest with antagonists of 
their own size or safely preying on commerce. 
Speed is their prime requisite, armor and arma- 
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ment being second- 
ary. Cruisers form 
a very numerous di- 
vision of all the new 
fleets. The third 
class comprises tor- 
pedo boats, gun- 
boats, coast-defense 
vessels, torpedo-boat 
“destroyers” and 
torpedo - boat 
“‘catchers,’’ rams, 
and, ‘lastly, miscel- 
laneous small boats 
for special minor 
service. These 
classes are common 
to all navies, and 
the United States 
Navy may fairly 
claim to possess 
some of the most 
ingenious inven- 
tions yet applied in 
their building. The 
American cruisers 
are to be quoted as 
above the average in 
speed and many 
other favoring 
points ; and though 
the American bat- 
tleships are not of 
the heaviest kind, 
the torpedo system 
as here organized is 
allowed by Euro- 
pean experts to be 
the most advanced 
so far provided. 
Each class or grand 
division has been 
in turn vaunted or 
decried quite arbi- 
trarily, in aceord- 
ance with fancy or 
set tastes and ideas. 
The success of the 
Japanese light cruisers and torpedo boats sufficed 
to give them arise in the market as against heavy 
battleships, yet the latter, though of the second 
Class, were chiefly instrumental in preventing 
that success from being greater than it was. 

Clearly, as conceived by the prevailing sys- 
teins, torpedo boats are of immense value ; but 
No single reliance could be had on them, for not 
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one of the newly-invented instruments is intend- 
ed to monopolize and include every form of either 
aggressive or defensive fighting, and to render 
useless others. The submarine mine, powerful 
as it is, may be easily annulled or turned by at- 
tack. The torpedo is intended as a strong de- 
fense against ironclads ; but the latter may be 
protected by torpedo- boat ‘‘catchers,’’ or be 
more or less protected by steel nets as well as by 
rapid-fire batteries, searchlights and patrol boats 
thrown out to detect an enemy. A light torpedo 
flotilla, operating at sea against a fleet of big 
ironclads, would seem to have no chance at all ; 
yet in this respect nothing has yet been seen 
done. The torpedo boat might fare badly on 
having to fight in clear moonlight or broad day, 
and besides, as a frail craft, might be helpless in 
seas that would not bother battleships. One of 
the most patent facts about them is the disparity 
between their own firing range and that of the 
high-power gun. In addition, apart from the 
question of keeping the sea in rough weather, 
and of coal supplies and provisions, the contrast 
between torpedo craft and large battleships in fa- 
cilities of giving sleep and rest after fatigue to 
their respective crews is very great. It is allow- 
able to believe that torpedo boats are not to be 
very much depended on, being organized to act 
only under fitting circumstances in conjunction 
with all the other parts of the warfaring system. 
Where the proper test for the new system is to 
take place can alone be on the open sea, pre- 
cisely where the men-of-war, frigates, schooners 
and brigs of wood were tested in the days 
gone by. 

American designers have always kept in mind 
the marking features originated by the Merrimac. 
Thus they have launched several varieties of 
rams. The newest development in this line is 
incorporated in the Katahdin, which is the only 
craft of her kind now extant. The Katahdin. is 
only patterned after the armor and ram made 
fashionable by the Merrimac, and is vastly superior 
in all respects, and is esteemed as a sort of eccen- 
tricity in construction, even in these days of na- 
val monstrosities, from which much is expected, 
Her beak, or steel ram, is below the water line, 
and this is her peculiar, most dangerous feature. 
Only her smooth turtle back, e~ ~* with armor 
plate and surmounted by a small conning tower 
and a smokestack, are visible. The tower is 
made of steel, eighteen inches thick, and, unless 
squarely hit by a heavy shot at close ga 
would withstand very severe blows; and, as her 
ram is situated below the water line, it coula be 
directed at the most vulnerable nari of a battle- 
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ship or cruiser, where armor is thin or altogether 
wanting. The ram has marked out for itself a 
special part to play in battle, as laid down in the 
general plans of the new system. Her work in 
actual conflict is to begin after a battle between 
two fleets has got well under way ; and, mean- 
time, she is to be kept lying under the protect- 
ing lee of a big battleship, as nearly out of sight 
as possible until the smoke of the fight may par- 
tially conceal her presence, and then, at the op- 
portune moment, she is to steal forth quickly on 
her errand of destructiveness. 

Not content with operating on the surface of 


ican ingenuity has 
sought to carry 
| war down in the 
_ depths, and to 
fight wholly under 
their concealing 
coverlid. One of 
these submarine 
inventions, now 
attracting naval 
attention, isa boat 
that has been suc- 
cessfully tested to 
fall and rise at desired levels under the water, 
in order to attack the bottoms of large war 
vessels with torpedoes and dynamite bolts. 
Novel devices in boats and guns are the order of 
the day in all countries, and nowhere are so 
many invented as in this, thanks to its keen, 
wideawake naval builders and designers. New 
material, new methods, are constantly sought 
after and found, so that hardly a day passes 
without a novelty of some description. Ameri- 
cans surely believe and act on the idea that a 
new world absolutely demands new things and 
ways, as it seems to do; and it is matter of no 
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wonder that in the naval line there should be so 
many changes in ship-building, or in the make 
of guns, or in the motive power to propel their 
projectiles, and in the very projectiles them- 
selves ; besides, as a very long road stretches out 
before all these things, why should not the sun- 
dry and diverse experimentations keep on? 
Plenty of room lies before the finale; and, 
meanwhile, none is entitled to ery ‘* Eureka.”’ 

If simplification be in any wise the gist and 
aim of higher development, then it may surely 
be said that the whole new marine: apparatus 
squarely sets them at defiance. Instead of sim- 


locked contrivances, hard enough to know and 
bear in memory, impossible of manageable con- 
trol, because its many parts cannot be grasped at 
once, and so it is only all the parts themselves 
that are master of the situation—no captain, no 
admiral, no man can ever be sure of them, since 
they are ‘‘ too many ”’ for him. 

This drawback in the new invention cannot be 
controverted and must be faced—how? Of 
course more or less successfully, the most will 
be got out of them and done with them that can 
be under all the surrounding conditions. The 
new sea monsters may be proud of their steam 
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plifying, the new procedures have complicated, 
intricated the sea-business into such a confused 
tangle that even more than an X-ray light would 
be required to see through it and gauge its 
destined state under the pinch of real battle and 
sternly prolonged war. The complexity into 
which the modern war vessels have fallen, or 
been indulged, could not have been dreamed of 
before these very current end-of-century times. 
Their complexity has been increased a thousand- 
fold over the old ones; the warship of to-day is 
not a whole ; it is all in parts, an immense con- 
geries of combinations and interfolded and inter- 


and electricity as they start out to meet a foe ; 
but these powers, valuable as they stand, are not 
so inexhaustible as the winds which the old sea 
dogs counted on as a reliance, nor scarcely as 
safe from interruption and stoppage through 
irremediable accidents as the free supplies of 
motive power which the old wooden sailers knew 
they could draw on ; so on this score alone the 
new advantages are not unalloyed, seeing that 
slight accident, or disarrangement of parts, may 
turn them into sources pf woe. <A warship. be- 
calmed for lack of wind was a deplorable sight 
in the olden time, but what a spectacle would a 


be eee 


great battleship 
now present in 
action if sudden- 
ly changed into a 
mere helpless 
hulk, unable to 
budge or to fire 
its few big guns 
from any disar- 
ranging liability ? 
As a rule the new 
monsters are 
strictly not  sea- 
worthy, because 
they aretooheavy, 
unbuoyant, and 
otherwise una- 
dapted to taking 
all and any risks 
upon the water; 
but, again, the 
most is to be ex- 
pected and secur- 
ed from them just 
as they are. 
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Changes may be found necessary, but such as the 
present ships are, they are—and they must be 
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taken as they are. There can be no doubt that 
their handling will have to be of the most deli- 
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cate, and that it will call for more accurate judg- 
ment, greater skill, nicer precision throughout 
than were ever heretofore shown to be in the gift 
of men fighting ships. - The head man on a warship 
to-day has, in theory at least, to be not only a 
general but a private in the ranks at one and the 
same time; ay, more even, a simple mechanician, 
an engineer, a scientist, an inventor—a veritable 
Jack-at-all-lines and points, and, if he is so, he 
cannot insomuch be good at all, or as good at 
any one as he might otherwise be. Whatever 
his qualifications, natural or acquired, he really 
cannot fulfill the requirements the new naval 
system exacts under threat of the direst penal- 
ties. For the system’s trend is briefly this: All 
of me all right, or 
all of me all wrong 
—beware! Now 
no one at the pres- 
ent day is gifted 
with Argus’s eye- 
power even. 

The play of ships 
and guns is, in a 
word, problematic 
—action alone can 
turn the light on, 
and prove where 
the advantages and 
disadvantages are 
to be found, or 
whether the new 
system is all at 
sea, either in the 
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good or the bad 
sense. From the 
old viewpoint the 
monsters are so 
mauy heavy iron 
pots or coffins that 
will be knocked 
out at the first shot 
into unfathomable 
depths, with all 
on board, so dan- 
gerous, unwieldy 
and unmanageable 
that the greatest 
skill will not pre- 
vent them crash- 
ing into each other 
helterskelterwise 
when in. battle, 
they will not be 
able to fight, and 
should not be even 
tried in battle, owing to the inevitable disasters 
action would involve. Sufficiently pessimistic is 
this view for these hopeful days in which the new 
monsters move and breathe and have their end- 
less multiplication amidst the applauding hur- 
rahs of enormous crowds of affectionate subjects. 
Speculation is of course rife as to what will be 
the right way to maneuver and fight fleet against 
fleet when hostilities have opened. Each class 
of ships has special devotees. The admirers of 
the big battleship hold that she will sweep the 
ocean ; the admirers of cruisers contend that 
any two of them will chase around and pepper 
the grim monster till it bellows out for a halt in 
the proceedings ; others there are who maintain 
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that torpedo boats will sting the big ships into 
slow, agonized destruction, and that then sub- 
marine boats will blow them sky-high. Time 
alone can show whether the builders have built 
wisely or whether the naval designers and archi- 
tects have been planning for the last forty years 
in the dark and at random. Meanwhile there 
are the ships and there are the men, and they 
are intended for fighting when nation shall fall 
upon nation, or be so disposed; and this 
liability steadily continues to stare each and 
every one of them in the face. They are fully 


aware of the fact that naval implements and tac- 


elapsed since they began, to be of a permanent 
nature and value—‘‘too rash, too unadvised, too 
sudden, too like the lightning which doth cease 
to be ere one can say it lightens.’’ All see to-day 
that the new agencies have not done so much in 
behalf of maritime warfaring as of maritime 
peace, whose messengers breast all seas and 
brave any storms with impunity, which war ves- 
sels are unable to do—practice having perfected 
the one, want of it having left the other unsafe, 
balky, weak. The permanent improvement will 
have to be sought and obtained in the right way 
and in due time. As, however, incessant inven- 
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tics have undergone such a novel and thorough 
revolution as to create a profound uncertainty in 
regard to their practical working ; but, while 
this much is undoubtedly clear, they can take 
some consolation in the knowledge that if all the 
nations of the earth may not make one horse 
drink, it is quite in their power to get another 
which wil] do so of its own accord. Any experi- 
mentation, to be of use, must first be practically 
proved, 
; The untested experiments in new navy mak- 
ing hay, been unavoidably too frequent and 
within the relatively short space of time 


tion is almost certain to invalidate even the most 
recent preceding, the final improvement. will 
prove to be very costly to government ex- 
chequers. Warships built only a few years ago 
are no longer considered passable at muster, and 
rare voted in parliaments to be ‘‘no good’’ when 
the national pursestrings are to be pulled. 

The expense is for all nations immense, as all 
are desirous of a showing on old Neptune’s azure 
domain ; and there never was a greater outlay 
for ships than is being at the present moment 
made by all the great powers. The United States 
has voted an extra allowance this year of fifty 
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the United States 
has been wisely 
spared the ex- 
pense of building 
up a colossal navy 
like England’s, 
for instance —an 
expense, more- 
over, that would 
largely have been 
wasted in view of 
its inutility and 
the constantly re- 
peated changes 
that have been 
quickly invalidat- 
ed in turn at 
tremendous cost 
in the aggregate. 
Comm onsense, 
however, demands 
that even gych 
naval appliances 
as are current, 
year in year out, 
should be availed 
of to defend her 
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millions of dollars in maritime preparations ; 
Russia has just set apart the same amount spe- 
cially for new ships ; and England, ever jealous, 
and just now immersed in a grand scare (one of 
her periodically nervous fits), has decreed a 
larger sum for naval expenditure than ever given 
in her long, old life. As many as eighteen new 
battleships are to be added this year to her list, 
thirty-two cruisers, forty-one torpedo-boat de- 
strovers, and eleven other vessels ; and the ofli- 
cial statement accompanying this new allowance 
rabidly insists that it is highly essential rapid 
progress be made in building these ships, since 
the very fate of the empire is at stake—and, it 
might have been said, now trembling in the scale. 
Tn addition, an increase of one thousand seamen 
for active, and an increase for reserve duty, are 
also made, ‘‘ More ships, more guns !’’ has truly 
become a general cry, each nation having sud- 
denly become jealous or fearful of the other in 
the line of extending its profitable trade on the 
sea rather than of its own territorial safety and 
standing. It is precisely on account of its for- 
tunate location and inexhaustible resources that 


exposed seaports, 
and to keep on 
hand a respectable navy to meet emergencies. 
It is elementary that no war vessels can be 
constructed as by magic in a twinkling, and, 
in these times that are running along, less so than, 
ever before. 

In size, at least, the world’s navies certainly 
leave nothing to be desired, whatever their con- 
ditions may be and however they may turn out 
in action. According to the international official 
figures there are at present over five thousand 
war vessels of all kinds, armed with twenty thou- 
sand new style guns (some individuals among 
them weighing over a hundred tons), and ac- 
tively manned by half a million men, with an- 
other half a million waiting in reserve on shore. 
England counts a thousand of this whole number 
under the Jack-flag, only half of them set down 
as active good fighters, none too many for the 
little island and its big ‘‘ claims.”’ 

Second in size is the French navy, with a total of 
six hundred vessels, and each on the long list of 
the other nations comes in for a respectable share 
of the new-fashioned armor-clad and monster- 
gunned machines. 


This paper will be followed next month by a profusely illustrated article on ‘* Torpedoes and 
Torpedo Boats,” and one on the “ Naval Militia.” 


THE 


Ir is now about a year since the first National 
Congress of Mothers was held in Washington. 
When the general call was given last winter for 
women in all parts of the country, particularly 
for mothers, to assemble together and to discuss 
for three days the subject of Child Study in all 
its bearings relative to the formation of a na- 
tional society, the questions naturally arose from 
all quarters: What is this Mothers’ Congress? 
What reason is there for the formation of such a 
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they knew not what; for there are always hun- 
dreds of women ready to engage in any under- 
taking. But it is a significant fact that this 
gathering was not made up of that type. On 
the contrary, it was noticeable for the absence 
of women whose names are identified with other 
clubs and ‘‘ movements.”’ 

But what was remarkable was the influence 
which these women, as soon as they had assem- 
bled, began to gain over public sentiment. There 


body ? What is the was an_ earnestness 
object? What will be Re) ae 4 =| about them, and in 
the methods, and are ibe * ie eae ae bn y the cause they repre- 
they practical ? 1s 4 ae Brine acy ke sented a genuineness, 

The query as to the |» ry Ler s em se aah a dignity, one might 


reason of its being was 
answered first in such 
a way as to silence all 
doubt by the earnest 
response with which 
the call was met ; its 
existence was fully 
justified by the fact 
that it filled a much- 
felt want, or, as one 
of the officers express- 
ed it, ‘‘a key-note was 
struck which raised 
answering vibrations 
from all parts of the 
country.”’ 

That the note was a 
true and not a false 
one, and that the pur- 
pose was a strong as 
well as a worthy one, 
was proved by subse- 
quent developments. 
The events of the three 
days’ congress, dur- 
ing which some 42,000 
women of various classes and races, and from all 
distances, gathered at the National Capital, and 
entered, with an enthusiasm with which only 
women intent upon some new enterprise can 
enter, the work of the new organization was all 
told at length and in detail in the daily papers. 
However, there was nothing which these women 
said or djq that was remarkable, ‘nor even the 
fact of thei, having gathered in such numbers 
on a Com aratively short notice to take part in 
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almost say a grandeur, 
which at once marked 
it as something apart 
and distinct from 
other women’s move- 
ments. Idle questions 
gave way to respect- 
ful silence, curiosity 
to interest, and for 
the question ‘‘Is it 
practical?’ was sub- 
stituted the declara- 
tion ‘‘It is real.’’ 
The press, which can 
generally be taken on 
such matters as the 
best exponent of gen- 
eral. opinion, instead 
of treating the matter 
with the sort of amused 
tolerance so often ac- 
corded to women’s 
conventions, recogniz- 
ed in it something 
which was worthy of 
more serious consid- 
eration and respect. And when the three days’ 
session closed on the 19th of February, 1897, 
the few thousands of women, with the sprinkling 
of men, who gathered in the Arlington Hotel and 
composed the first Congress, fell as far short of 
representing the entire interest which had been 
awakened as did the speeches they uttered fail 
to give any adequate impression of the strong 
hold which the movement had taken. 

And so the National Congress of Mothers was 
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launched upon its career under the most favor- 
able auspices. It is too early to predict results, 
but the first glow of enthusiasm is over, and in 
the lull which followed, the interest instead of 
relaxing has grown steadily in strength, and what 
was for a time regarded as an experiment has 
come to be acknowledged as an established fact. 
Probably no organized effort made by the sex 
in this so-called Woman’s Century has aroused 
such universal sympathy as has this Mothers’ 
Congress. The cause is not far to seek; other 
movements have appealed to certain classes of 
women, but this appeals to all, and not to women 
alone, but to every single individual who is in- 
terested in the uplifting of mankind. 
The keynote of the organization—‘‘ To cure is 
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its early stages. Very little has been said—and 
purposely so—about the originator of the idea, 
whose personality has also been the soul, as it 
were, of the movement. However, women who 
recognize in it an answer to a long-felt want will 
be glad to know that it is to the president of the 
Congress, Mrs. Theodore Weld Birney, that the 
merit is due. 

**T do not believe,’’ said Mrs. Birney, ‘‘ that 
happiness is calculated to make us selfish. On 
the contrary the highest happiness develops 
sympathy for those less blessed than ourselves 
by the contrast between our state and theirs. It 
was my own perfect home life and the influence 
of my two little ones that first gave me the idea 
of a Mothers’ Congress, that we might help to 
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the voice of the past ; fo prevent, the Divine whis- 
per of to-day ’’—explains in brief the magnitude 
of its purpose. Other societies are working 
along almost every line of reform, but this goes 
further and proposes to deal with the cause and 
prevention of evil rather than its cure. It places 
the child and the home as first in the scale of 
importance, and, recognizing woman as the near- 
est guardian of these, it purposes to educate her 
to a better understanding of the responsibilities 
of her position so that she may discharge them 
accordingly. 

To some who have become attracted by the 
boldness of the movement and its rapid growth 
since it was first publicly presented, it may not 
be uninteresting to go back and follow it through 


raise motherhood to a plane which, alas! so few 
of us ever realize. It was the babies who were 
really responsible for the idea, not I, so I call 
them the inspiration of the Congress.’’ 

It was in the summer of 1895, during a brief 
visit in Chatauqua, that Mrs. Birney first  pre- 
sented in public the idea of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. At the invitation of Miss Mary 
Louisa Butler and Miss Frances E. Newton, she 
delivered an informal address in Kellogg Hall 
at one of the mothers’ meetings. She was greatly 
encouraged by the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the idea, many present giving it prompt verbal in- 
dorsement, among these a sweet Quakeress, who 
arose and said, ‘‘ Our sister has had a vision.’’ 

It was not until February of 1896 that Mrs. Bir- 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS, 


ney took any active steps toward the development 
of her plan. At that time she was introduced to 
Mrs. Hearst by Miss Morton, sister of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Mrs. Hearst’s broad and 
philanthropic. sy mpathies were immediately. en- 
listed, and rom, that time on she bore the entire 
expenses ‘connected with the Congress, and later 
‘gave much of her valuable time and atrength to 
‘the cause. 

It was just a year from the time when Mrs. 
Birney began her actual work of preparation 
‘until the Congress opened, and during this 
period, with the exception of the last few 
months, she worked practically alone. All 
through the spring, summer and autumn she 
gave up social life, and except such of her time 
as was claimed by domestic duties, she devoted 
herself entirely to the work upon which she had 
entered. 

What is the object of the Mothers’ Congress ? 
First, I take it, to establish a higher ideal of moth- 
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erhood and its responsibilities ; second, to edu- 
cate men and women alike in the belief that this 
ideal is possible of attainment ; and, finally, to 


‘bring united effort to bear upon the opposing 


forces which heretofore have been fought almost 
single handed. 

Nominally, the object of the association is 
child-culture, but as the child can only be 
reached through the medium of the guardian or 
caretaker, it is the latter that is directly con- 
cerned. I cannot better explain the position 
taken on this matter than by giving the follow- 
ing paragraphs from an address given by Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardiner of Boston, at the National 
Congress of Mothers last winter: ‘‘I think this 
statement will be regarded as almost a.truism 
when it is applied to what are generally called 
the professions. But, strange to say, there is 
one profession for which it is always claimed 
that a true and firm and comprehensive sense of 
the proportions in life is not at all necessary to 
fit the applicant for a 
diploma—the profes- 
sion of motherhood. 
And yet it is true, and 
it is easy of proof if 
one has the least 
knowledge of biology 
or heredity, that there 
is no occupation, no 
profession on the earth 
in which ignorance of 
the true relations of 
things can and does 
work such lasting and 
such terrible disaster 
to the race as has been 
done and is constantly 
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there. Ignorant and undeveloped motherhood 
has been and is a terrible curse to the race. An 
incompetent artist is merely a pathetic failure. 
A superficial woman lawyer simply goes client- 
less. A trivial woman doctor may get a chance 
to kill one or two patients, but her career of 
harm will be brief. A shallow or lazy woman 
journalist will be crowded out and back by the 
bright and industrious fellows who are her com- 
petitors. But a superficial, shallow, incom- 
petent, trivial mother has left a heritage to the 
MC GILL, 
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world which can and does poison the stream of 
life as it flows on and on in an eternally widen- 
ing circle of pain or disease, or insanity or crime. 

“‘Tn every other profession which woman has 
entered she has been better fitted for her work 
before she took her degree than for the one which 
is held to be her especial province. Why? Sim- 
ply because up to the present time it has been 
maintained that a pretty and childish ignorance 
of the real and true values and relations of life, 
combined with a fine pair of eyes and a compli- 
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ant manner, entitled any woman to a diploma 
in her ‘‘sphere’’ of maternity, while, if she un- 
dertook to fit herself for any other career she 
has had to measure her life not with a painted- 
toy mentality, but with a logically trained intel- 
lect which must compete with her brothers, the 
established workers of the world, or else she 
must go to the wall where she is thrust by her 
incompetence. ‘ 

‘*Tt would be well for the sake of the race if she 
could be subject to such competition in ma- 
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ternity. And did it ever occur to you that her 
children are subject to it, and that the vast 
spread of incompetence in the world, the uni- 
versality of incompetence to cope with condi- 
tions, has a legitimate basis? 

‘*No woman is fit to bring up the administrators 
of a republic who is not herself familiar with the 
fundamental principles upgn which that republic 
is based ; for it is a well-known fact, exceptions 
and geniuses being allowed for, that the trend, 
the bias, the color of the mentality of a man is 
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fixed upon him in his earliest years, in 
the years when his mother is his near- 
est and most influential teacher. His 
sense of justice and of fairness is warped 

L or developed then. His possibilities 

i are born of her capacity, and his de- 
velopment depends largely upon her 
training.”’ 

As to the methods by which this 
body works, they are so simple as to 
justify the belief that they are also 
practical. Once a year a National 
Congress is to be held, every second 

I year at Washington, and on the al- 
ternate years at such a place as may 
be designated. To these congresses 
will be invited all persons interested 
in the objects of the association, as set 
forth in the Declaration of Principles, 
‘Cof presenting all subjects bearing 
apon the broader and higher physical 
and mental as well as on the spirit- 
ual training of the young.”’ 

This purpose is outlined fully, clear- 
ly and in detail in the series of resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Congress 
and delegates. The ‘‘seven rules of 
harmony”? included in the resolutions 
embody the spirit of the undertaking 
which, in indorsing the work of the 
Universal Peace Union, suggests that — pnoro py F  souNsToN. 
these lessons be begun at the hearth. MES. PHCEBE A. HEARST. 

According to these resolutions particu- FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 
jar attention is to be given to the subject of the schools for kindergarteners. This subject was 
kindergarten, incident to the introduction of treated at some length and in many of its phases 
kindergarten departments in the public schools in the papers and discussions of the first Congress. 

and the establishment of adequate training- Some of the subjects, besides kindergartens, 
which have received par- 
ticular notice are, ‘* Moth- 
ers and Schools,’’ ‘* Day 

Nurseries,’ ‘Play 

Grounds,’’ ‘‘ Reading 

Courses for Mothers,” 
‘Dietetics,’  ‘‘ Hered- 

ity,’ “Physical Cul- 
ture.’’ ‘¢Character Build- 
ing in Edueation,”’ ‘¢Na- 
tional Training School 
for \Women,’’ ‘‘ Nature 

Studies in the Home,” 

and ‘‘Club Organiza- 
tion.”’ 

Besides the annual 

meeting of the National 

encourages 
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ganizations for the same purpose. However, 
they are in no way under control of the National 
Congress. But for the sake of co-operation in 
the work which has for its end identical inter- 
ests, constant communication is held between 
the parent society and the officers of the various 
branches. Already more than five hundred 
Mothers’ Clubs have been formed in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Dakota, California, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Illinois and other States. Each of these 
clubs having not less than five members is en- 
titled to send a delegate to the National Congress, 
and clubs of more than twenty members are en- 
titled to two delegates. 

These local organizations hold monthly meet- 
ings, and in some their work is arranged to suit 
the members, differing in different clubs as 
widely as do the types of women who are repre- 
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sented. For instance, in a club composed of 
working women the subjects of study adapted to 
their tastes and needs would, of course, have 
little in common with those selected by women 
of higher education—little except the funda- 
mental principle and the same end. For the 
same reason, members of clubs in isolated country 
places would find no interest in many things 
which would seem most urgent to those in 
crowded cities. Therefore the National Society 
does not attempt to regulate these matters, but 
only to keep in touch with the varying interests 
by means of a list of questions which are sent to 
each club, and which the local secretary is re- 
quested to answer and return to the secretary of 
the National Congress. This, as can be easily 
seen, shows that the organization is established 
on a firm basis; all routine work is carried on 
on strict business principles. 


The headquarters are in an office in the Wash- 
ingtun Loan and Trust Building. Here all work 
is done under the direction of a salaried secre- 
tary and four assistants. : 

Mrs. Birney, who, after a sojourn of several 
months on the Pacific coast, has returned to her 
home, Chevy Chase, Md., now devotes herself 
entirely and unreservedly to the Congress, which 
she hopes to make her life work. 

So far, all expenses of the Congress have been 
met by Mrs. Phaebe A. Hearst, first vice-presi- 
dent of the organization, who has also been 
called the godmother of the Congress. She was 
one of the first to lend her influence, as well as 
her financial support, to the movement, and has 
provided liberally toward the future work. In 
addition to this, the board of managers are 
now raising a memorial fund to assist in carry- 
ing on the work. 

The next National Con- 
gress of Mothers will be 
held in Washington | in 
May, beginning on the 2d. 
It will be in session for 
six days, and, from the 
programme which _ has 
been prepared, the scope 
of subjects promises to 
be broader than at the 
last. Two days will be 
devoted entirely to ques- 
tions bearing upon the 
relation of mother to 
child, two to subjects in- 
volving the duties of both 
parents, and the sixth day 
to the discussion of meth- 
ods to be employed—from the individual, 
social, municipal: and national standpoints— 
which shall give to the child, both before and 
after birth, such conditions as shall insure to 
each successive generation a higher type of hu- 
manity. 

An interesting question, and one which rises 
involuntarily, is: What will this next gather- 
ing of women prove? Can it meet the test and 
satisfy the expectations which have been raised? 
As difficult as was the test which these women 
met last year, still more difficult is that which 
confronts them now. For the first trial was 
at best only an experiment; one, it is true, 
involving much that was of deep and almost of 
sacred meaning, and backed up by the most in- 
fluential women in the country, still an experi- 
ment nevertheless, and as such it met with un- 
qualified success. Now the National Congress of 
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Mothers is a recognized organization with a defi- 
nite work which it has undertaken to accom- 
plish. It has had time and means to begin this 
work, also fame, applause, favor, interest and 
sympathy. For all these it must answer. Every 
day scores of letters are received at the office in 
Washington from mothers of all classes, types 
and ages. The cause of questions and longings 
and hopes are repeated over and over in every 
conceivable form. ‘‘It is pitiful,’’ said the 
president, speaking of some of these questions, 
‘“‘to see the ignorance which so many women 
display on the subjects which touch most vitally 
on their own welfare and that of their homes, 
but glorious to see the eagerness with which they 
reach out for every breath of knowledge or en- 
couragement.”’ 

So far the Mothers’ Congress promises to be a 
unifying force. Can it succeed in fulfilling this 
promise of drawing all womankind (and inci- 
dentally, mankind) to some common plane of 
sympathy, of strengthening the timid hope which 
it has begun to raise, foster the belief in a higher MISS MARY LOUISA BUTLER. 
ideal, fight ignorance, uphold purity, in fine, 
meet the constant cry for help which it has 

called forth on every side; can it thus go at 
once to the vital center of a work of which all 
other women’s movements, humanitarian, social 
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and others, have touched only on the outskirts, 
its career will indeed bea glorious one, and as far 
beyond comparison with all other women’s move- 
ments as is the substance beyond the shadow. 


Tue music of a bygone year 

Is sobbing round with vague regret ; 
I hear its wailing in my ear, 

Its voice is in my heart—and yet— 


z The seas divide thy life and mine, 
We only live but to forget. 
Again that swell of sound divine! 
Remembrance sleeps, and yet—and yet— 


I seem to feel a month of May 

With glowing suns that rise and set, 
But that is all so far away, 

And you forgotten, love—and yet! 
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HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 


SEVENTH PAPER.--THE MEDALLIC HISTORY OF ANDREW JACKSON, 


By FRANCIS WORCESTER DOUGHTY. 


Tue history of no country or public character 
can be termed complete with its medallic side 
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undisplayed. To the general student of Ameri- 
can history no subject can be considered more 
obscure than the medallic history of our de- 
ceased statesmen ; yet there are very many ear- 
nest students who view past events largely from 
this standpoint. True numismatists these, and 
not mere collectors of coins and medals ; their 
number is ever increasing, and several of our 
larger cities now have organized bodies in which 
the study of numismatic science is the chosen 
theme. 

American numismatists have for many years 
found pleasure and profit in gathering and group- 
ing in their cabinets the medals and tokens struck 
in honor of or satirical allusion to Presidents and 
presidential candidates. This series is in a sense 
peculiar to the United States, where custom for- 
bids the placing of the ruler’s likeness upon the 
current coin. The ‘‘ Presidentials,’’ as the ex- 
amples of this series are termed, are to be found 
in many American coin cabinets, and among them 


* Previous papers in this series of articles were 


‘the medals and tokens of Andrew Jackson occu- 
py decidedly the most prominent place as well 
as a unique position, for a large portion of them 
were long in use as actual current coin, begin- 
ning certainly with the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, May 10th, 1837, and probably as early 
as 1834, for in those days anything of the size 
and general appearance of the old copper passed 
muster as money, as indeed was the case down 
to the beginning of the Civil War. 

The medallic history of Andrew Jackson is, 
therefore, by far of higher numismatic import- 
ance than that of any other President of the 
United States. It may be divided into five sec- 
tions: 1. Actual medals struck in honor of Jack- 
son or for other purposes. 2. The Jackson presi- 
dentials. 3. The famous ‘‘ Hard Times” tokens. 
4. The Jackson storecards. 5. The Jackson 
copperheads. To the uninitiated some of these 
terms convey no meaning. Like ‘‘ Truthful 
James,’’ we rise to explain. 


JACKSON 


INDIAN MEDAL—REVERSE. 


First, the medals. These are few. Jackscn 
medals are not only limited in number, but de- 


: ‘Andrew Jackson’s Private Life,’? in the November 


number ; ‘‘ Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander,” in the December number ; ‘‘ Military Heroes of Jack- 
son's Time,”’ in the January number; ‘ Jackson as Statesman and President ’’—Parts I. and IL, in the February 
and March numbers ; and ‘‘ statesmen of Jackson’s Period,’’ in the April number. 
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cidedly scarce as compared with those of later from each and the” destroy the dies, the spec i- 
Presidents. The great Indian silver medal by mens would be of Priceless yalue to the collector 
Furst, which we illustrate, is the most prominent of presidentials. The larger die is by C. C*. 
example. This was a government medal, de- Wright, the most famous of our early America m 


THE JACKSON PEACE MEDAL. 


signed for presentation to such Indian chiefs as medalists. The obverse die only exists. Why 


might visit the ‘‘Great Father’? at Washington, 
or with whom treaties of peace were to be nego- 
tiated by agents sent out for that purpose. It 
was issued in 1829, and thus used in pursuance 
of a custom established in colonial times. Second 
in prominence is the bronze Peace medal by the 
same artist, commemorating the Battle of New 
Orleans, struck by order of Congress, in pursu- 
ance of the resolution of February 27th, 1815. 
The allegorical figures on the reverse 
are well executed, and the general 
appearance of the medal bold. and 
pleasing. It follows the French 
school of medallic art, and, while 
by no means rare, is eagerly sought 
for by all beginners in this branch 
of numismatics. 

These two specimens, together with 
Nos. 2, 3, 9, 10 and 15, 
on the. full-page group- 
ing of Jackson medals, 
embrace the principal 
examples of the first 
series, in addition to 
which we have to con- 
sider the illistrations 
of wax casts from a sub- 
series of unused dies 
in the collection of Mr. 
David Prosky, of Paterson, N. J., now offered 
to publi, notice for the first time. Should the 
fortatigg, owner? of these dies strike one example 


COLLECTION OF DAVID PROSKY,. 


it was not used isa problem, for the head of 
Jackson is most admirably executed in Mr. 
Wright’s usual bold and accurate style. It rep- 
resents the hero of New Orleans at an advanced 
age, and, if theorizing is permissable, it may 
safely be considered as an attempt at a mortuary 
medal. The second example offers one obverse 
and two reverses. The bust of Jackson is very 
ordinary—indeed, it might be termed conven- 
tional. One reverse commemorates 
his second nomination to the Presi- 
dency, and the other his final retire- 
ment. It seems improbable that 
these two reverse dies were executed 
at the same time. Why they were 
never used is a mystery, but they 
probably never were. In thirty-five 
years’ experience in the numismatic 
field I have never seen 
an example from either 
of these dies. They are 
rejects bevond a doubt. 

The smaller medals 
of Andrew Jackson 
shown on the full-page 
illustration demand but 
a passing notice. They 
are all common and of 
slight artistic merit. 
No. 2 is a small bronze medalet, notable only for 
the very bold and characteristic profile of its sub- 
ject. No. 3 is a mortuary medal, struck in white 


UNPUBLISHED DIES OF JACKSON MEDAL. 
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metal, and sold on the occa- 
sion of Jackson’s funeral. 
No. 9 is the most notable. 
On the reverse here shown 
is a view of the Battle of 
New Orleans. It is a pain- 
staking, but not a creditable 
piece of work; the many 
small figures in the field 
giving it a crowded appear- 
ance. The metal is silver. 
It is scarce and much sought 
for by collectors of Presi- 
dential medals on account 
of its historic subject. No. 
10, in copper, shows the 
Hermitage on the reverse. 
No. 15, in the same metal, is of slight in- 
terest. 

We pass now to the Jackson presidentials, or 
campaign tokens. A word on tokens generally 
before we proceed, for the term is applicable to 
the Jackson tokens in its strictest sense, many of 
them having, as stated, been actually used as 
money. This, however, is not true of the presi- 
dentials, but applies to the ‘‘Hard Times”’ 


POPULAR 


C. C. WRIGHT’S UNPUBLISHED DIE. 
COLLECTION OF DAVID PROSKY. 
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series, storecards and cop- 
perheads. 

The term ‘‘token”’ is ap- 
plied to a kind of money, 
the issue of private persons, 
and allowed to pass current 
by sufferance, and without 
Governmental —_ authority. 
Tokens occur among all 
nations —there is scarcely 
an exception—and their his- 
tory dates back to the most 
ancient times. The Roman 
numismatic series offers 
numerous examples. In 
England they first made 
their appearance in the reign 
of Henry VIII., in consequence of the want of 
any authorized coin to represent the fractions of 
apenny. They appeared again in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when stamped tokens of lead, tin and 
even leather passed freely from hand to hand, 
payable at the shops from which they were issued. 
The corporations of Bristol, Oxford and Wor- 
cester also had their tokens. During the seven- 
teenth century small tokens of copper and brass 
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MEDALS AND TOKENS OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


1. Presidential, Second Campaign. 2. Jackson Medalet. 3. Mortuary Medalet. 4, 5. Presidentials, Second Campaign, 
6.7 11,12. Copperheads. 8. Presidential, First Campaign. 9. Battle of New Orleans Medal. 10. Hermitage 
edalet. 13. Inedited Token of Andrew Jackson ; Reverse, Wheatsheaf and Sickle, no Legend, 14. 
presidential, Second Campaign. 15 Jackson Medalet. 16, 17. Presidentials, First Campaign. 
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long since passed away. Upon the accession of 
Charles 1I. to the throne the use of tokens was 
prohibited by law, and they did not again ap- 
pear in England until 1787. At that date, 


through neglect of the coinage, the lack of small 
money caused much inconvenience throughout 
Great Britain, and tradesmen’s tokens again 
came into use. During the succeeding decade 
they were coined in incredible numbers, at one 
time forming almost the sole money of low value 


No. 2. 
in use. Many issues of this period partook 
largely of the medallic form, and accurate repre- 
sentations of numerous buildings now destroyed 
were in this manner preserved for generations to 
come. 
In the United States tokens have been used 


extensively as money on two occasions. First, 
during the years immediately following the great 
financial panic of 1837, and again to an enor- 
mous extent during the years 1863 and 1864. 
The latter under the name of copperheads, owing 
to the entire suspension »f specie, formed our 


sole metallic medium of exchange. In addition 
to these, tokens issued for advertising purposes 
have from time to time been used as money in 
this country. In the first of ‘these American 
issues the tokens of Andrew Jackson occupy the 
most prominent place. 

Presidentials were not, strictly speaking, tokens, 
but rather medalets, issued during the various 
presidential campaigns. There are no_presi- 
dentials of Washington known, the series begin- 


ning with John Adams. There are two Adams 
presidentials, three Jeffersons, three Madisons, 
two Monroes, and three of John Quincy 
Adams. Some of these are recent productions, 
others properly medals. The true presidentials 
began with Andrew Jackson’s first nomination. 


The total of the Jackson series is twenty-three ; 
many are of common occurrence, others very 
rare and valuable in the eyes of those who look 
to this branch of numismatics. On the full- 
page illustration, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 8, 14, 16 and 17 
are presidentials. The series is interesting only 


to the specialist, as the artistic value of its speci- 
mens is inconsiderable. Asa rulé these pieces 
bear a representation of ‘Old Hickory ’’ on the 
obverse, with allusions to the Battle of New Or- 
leans or Jackson’s financial policy on the reverse. 
One shows the Hermitage, others combine Jack- 
son’s bust with that of Washington, or prophecy 
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the election of the candidate. They occur in 
copper, brass and white metal ; there are two 


No, 8. 


examples in gold, and one of these is duplicated 
in silver. As a series they are httle sought for 
by the average numismatist, but there are 
specialists in the field who prize them highly. 
The collection of Mr. David Prosky is the largest 
known. 

Absolutely unique in numismatic history is 
the famous ‘‘Hard Times’ series of tokens 


No. 9. 


which served as money in the days of Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren. These pieces, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Lyman H. Low, 36 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York city, we are able to fully illustrate. Mr. 
Low’s pamphlet on the ‘‘Hard Times” tokens 
is the standard authority on the series. 


RUBBINGS FROM THE WOLFE, SPIES & CLARK SERIES OF JACK*ON STORECARDS. 
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When Andrew Jackson began his war on the 
United States Bank the commercial sentiment 
was divided, and, as was then more the custom 
than now, the medalist was called upon to as- 
sist in the varying expression of feeling. The 
Hard Times tokens all bear legends for or against 
the presidential policy in reference to the bank. 
Later, in Van Buren’s time, many of these to- 
kens were unquestionably put into circulation 
from purely mercenary motives ; but it was not 


No. 10. 


so with the earlier numbers of the series. The 
bitter feeling against the Administration prompt- 
ed the issue of the majority. A few were issued 
by Jackson’s friends. 

Tt is a question whether No. 1 or No. 2 should 
lead the Hard Times tokens. Both were un- 
doubtedly issued in 1834. On No.1 the good 
ship Constitution is represented under full sail, 
with a decidedly ‘‘jingo’”’ legend. On the re- 
verse are cheerful sentiments about commerce 
and industry, with an allusion in the field, in 
English and French, to a local election in New 
York. ‘‘For the Constitution hurrah !’’ refers 
to the claim of the Whigs that the Democrats 
under Jackson were disregarding that document 
in reference to the United States Bank. This piece 
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PORTRAIT PAINTED BY HUBBARD FOR C. G. CHILDS. 

is of extraordinary interest, as it marks the birth 
of the Anti-Jackson party organized to protect the 
bank, and at the same time commemorates the 
first election for mayor in New York city, for pre- 
vious to this date the mayors were appointed by 
the common council. This election occupied the 
three days noted on the piece. Les trois jours has 
evident allusion to the French revolution of 1830, 
the desire of the Whigs being to call the attention 
of their followers to ‘‘the three glorious days’”’ 
and put down the tyranny of Andrew Jackson. 
This piece, in common with all others of the se- 
ries, was issued in New York city, although it is 
by no means certain that all were manufactured 
there. The metal is brass, and the token deci- 
dedly rare. No. 2 is also an issue of the Jackson 
party in New York. It requires no description. 
The sentiment of the reverse legend is a firm 
stand against the bank. It ‘‘ must perish ’’— 
there is to be no medium course. It is safe to 
say that Morris Robinson, the celebrated cashier 
of the United States Branch Bank in New York, 
had nothing to do with the issue of this token, 
although it is highly probable that he did with 
others to be described. I have always believed 
that Daniel Jackson, of the firm Suydam & 
Jackson, the Pearl Street Indian contractors, is- 
sued this piece. He was no relative of the Presi- 
dent, but he was a*devout worshipper of ‘‘ Old 
Hickory,’’ and greatly down on the United 
States Bank. It is said that old Dan Jackson 
always managed to capture all the great Indian 
contracts, sold blankets by the million, and got 
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government pay. In those days it was the 
fashion to strike tokens, and Suydam the part- 
ner has left several behind to commemorate 
him ; hence the suspicion that Jackson the con- 
tractor fathered this. It is made of copper, and 
is very rare. 

No. 3 bears the radiated liberty cap on the 
obverse, and another reference to that glorious 
Whig victory. On the reverse we have the ship 
again, and the demand for the salvation of the 
Constitution. The metal is copper and the piece 
rare, like those preceding, which may be termed 
the rarest types of the series, but there are varie- 
ties of more common types which have sold at 
recent coin auctions as high as fifty dollars. All 
three of these pieces I believe to be the work of 
Robert Lovett, a famous die sinker in New York 
in the thirties. No. 4 is pro-Jackson. The 
President is represented as defending the public 
purse with a sword ; on the reverse is a balking 
mule with ‘‘ Roman Firmness’’ above, while on 
the mule’s side is LL.D., in allusion to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws conferred on Andrew 
Jackson by Harvard University on the occasion 


FROM AN ENGRAVING BY HALL FROM A PAINTING 
BY VANDERLYN. 
(Courtesy of W. H. Whitcomb, Northa-pton, Mass.) 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


FROM HOPPNER MEYER’S PORTRAIT. 


of the President’s visit to Cambridge in June, 
1833, when he ‘‘swung around the circle’’ after 
his second inauguration. This piece, as are all 
succeeding, is of copper and by no means rare. 
It was issued as an offset to No. 6. 

No. 5 is a characteristic Hard Times token. It 
tells its own story. Jackson is satirized as a hog 
on the obverse with allusion to his literary style, 
as displayed in his annual messages, on the 
reverse. This and No. 6 are anti-Jackson, and 
the most common of the series. Specimens exist 
in brass, which are rare. No. Gis in the same vein 
as No. 4. To collectors the latter is known as 
the ‘‘ balky mule” and the former as ‘‘ Jackson 
on Chest.’’ There is a variety of No. 6 known 
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as the ‘‘fat jackass,’’ the mule having a larger 
body than on this specimen. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
are probably the work of H. M. and E. I. Rich- 
ards, Attleboro, Mass. ; possibly that of James 
G. Moffett, New York. They were struck by 
the President’s bitterest enemies in enormous 
quantities, and circulated as actual coins all 
over the country, especially in the Eastern and 
Middle States. 

No. 7 is of later issue, after the bank went 
down. It is notable for its representation of 
the old Merchants’ Exchange, which occupied 
the site of the present Custom House, and was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1835. It is hard to 
say whether this piece was issued by the Presi- 
dent’s friends or his enemies, probably the 
former. The allusion of the reverse legend is to 


A FRENCH PORTRAIT. 


C. C. Pinckney’s famous remark made when the 

French Government refused to receive him with 

his associates, Elbridge Gerry and John Marsh- 
all, as envoys from President Adams in 1797. 

The French representatives intimated to Pinck- 
ney that a considerable present of money would 
bring their mission to a satisfactory termination 
—it concerned a general adjustment of interna- 
tional difficulties—and that a refusal<to pay whe 
bribe would lead to war. . ‘ Waf be it then, 

said Pinckney ; ‘‘ millions for defense, but not 
‘one cent for tribute.” Administrations BUC: 
ceeded one another, but the old ‘* French claims 2 

remained unpaid until Jackson negotiated a 
treaty, and France agreed to pay twenty-three 
and % half millions in six equal installments. 
Failing to do this Jackson ordered the Secretary 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY SULLY IN THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


of the Treasury to ‘‘draw’’ on the French Govy- 
ernment. The draft was dishonored, and the 
President ordered immediate preparations for 
war, which brought the money promptly. It is 
believed that this piece had allusion to the then 
reigning excitement, and was issued by Jack- 
son’s supporters in the French claim matter. 
There are many varieties of this reverse die 
which was used in connection with various ob- 
verses ; some of these are of the highest rarity 
and very valuable. 

No. 8 is another token of great historic inter- 
est, its allusion being to the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks of New York on May 
10th, 1837. ‘‘Nov' 1837,’ on the obverse, is 
thus explained by the Coin Collectors’ Journal for 
August, 1881: 

‘After the suspension of specie payments on 
May 10th 1837, the banks all over the country ex- 
perigaced great difficulty on account of receiving 
from théir depositors notes issued by wild-cat in- 
stitutions which were opened merely to defraud 
the people by circulating worthless paper which 
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no one could oblige them to redeem in gold... . 
Finding that a change must shortly be made in 
this régime or patrons would desert them, all the 
really good banks of the nineteen States were 
called to a general convention in New York on 
the 27th of November, 1837, where it was de- 
cided to resume the payment of specie in general 
throughout the represented States in the year 
following; hence the Phoenix rising from its own 
ashes Novr 1837. A final convention, held on 
April 16th, 1838, fixed the following 10th of May 
for the resumption of specie payments, which 
was acted up to in New York, and the other 
States gradually followed.”’ 

No. 9 is a Van Buren token, here inserted on 
account of the allusion to Jackson on the re- 
verse. No. 10 shows another variety of the 
famous ‘‘ Millions for Defense.’’ Such are the 
Hard Times tokens. They were the small money 
of the good old Jackson days. 

Passing on to the Jackson ‘‘store cards,” or 
tokens designed for advertising purposes, we pic- 
ture all four which comprise the Jackson series. 
They are brass, and were made for the use of the 
mercantile firms of Wolfe, Spies & Clark (subse- 
quently Wolfe, Clark & Spies) and W. H. Schoon- 
maker. This C. Wolfe was the father of the late 
Miss Catherine Wolfe, whose charitable bequests 
are so well known. 

The Jackson ‘‘ copperheads”’ are four in num- 
ber, and were issued in 1863. They figure on 
the full-page illustration as Nos. 6, 7, 11 and 12. 

The old coin occupies a place in history which 
none but the true numismatist can fully appre- 
ciate. Documents may falsify, books misrepre- 
sent, and even medals, struck with the intent of 
placing laurels upon the heads of the unworthy, 
wander from the truth; but upon the humble 
token, the substitute for money and in itself of 
little value, there can be no motive for recording 
alie. The Jackson political tokens truthfully 
record the party sentiment of their day, and are 
thus constituted a record of events and pub- 
lie feeling which otherwise might have been 
lost to fame. Addison, speaking of the Roman 
sestertii which formed the small money of Europe 
for four centuries, compares them to a state ga- 
zette, so great is the number of important events 
recorded thereon. It is so with the ‘‘ Hard 
Times’’ tokens. Without an extended notice of 
these odd bits of metal no history of Andrew 
Jackson would be complete. 


MARIE TREMAINE+* 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GADSBURY’S BROTHER,” ‘‘ SILVER SHAFTS,” ‘‘OLD Forty’s MASTER,” ‘* THE MAGNET 
: STONE,” ‘‘ MistREss Marion,” Etc., Etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


MARCHISON was 
breakfasting  téte-d-téte 
with his mother when 
Marie entered the room. 
Unmistakeable anxiety 
depicted itself upon 
Tom’s honest counte- 
nance. Mrs. Marchison 
barely paused to notice Marie’s salutation before 
she imparted her news. 

‘“‘There is mischief this day, Marie! ‘The 
magazine is threatened !’’ 

‘‘ The magazine !’’ echoed Marie. 

‘Tell us, Tom, who threatens the magazine ?”’ 
said Anne, who had just opened the door. 

“‘The infernal British !’’ burst out Tom. ‘It 
is the Lord Governor himself.”’ 

“They ought to shoot and trample under foot 
every one of the men of Virginia if they are 
struck of such a fright they can’t fight for their 
ammunition |’ shrieked Anne. 

‘‘Prithee have done, Mistress Anne,’’ inter- 
rupted Tom. 

‘*Sure, I am not done !’’ 

“‘Gad, then, halt you long enough to hear 
that we watched the magazine and palace, and 
we are not.easy of mind concerning some of our 
friends,”’ interposed Tom, mysteriously. 

‘“Lord-a-mercy, Tom, haven’t you wit enough 
to know frjends from enemies? The cut of their 
faces is Vastly different when they look you in 


the eye,» d Anne. 
) orte 
“Th ret 


® bolts on the door of the magazine have 
of 4 5y “4 peen tampered with.” Tom dis- 
fo), ‘ety 36. 
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“UNSEEING EYES,” 


creetly ignored her remark by imparting this bit 
of news. 

‘‘Who did it? Don’t be so monstrous stupid, 
Tom, tell me at once! Can’t you brisk your 
tongue somewhat?’ cried Anne, impatiently. 

‘*Tf we find of a certainty it is the Governor,” 
Tom went on, slowly, ‘‘it will bring war. The 
British will have to leave this Colony.”’ : 

“‘And, then, we won’t be under British rule. 
Oh, it is grand to be free!’ exclaimed Marie, 
fervently. 

‘T don’t want to be free that way,’’ exclaimed 
Anne. ‘‘I want our rights and the British, too. 
How are we to know the fashions if the people 
from home don’t come over. Where are we to 
get our fine furniture and silk gowns, and tip- 
pets and pelisses, and hats and wines, and the 
wares that come on the London ships from our 
London merchants ?”’ 

‘Ay, ay, my smirt Mistress Anne,’’ laughed 
Tom, ‘‘you must keep your pounds and shil- 
lings at home, and make your own fashions, or 
wear homespun woolsey, and turn a cold shoul- 
der upon our high-born cousins at home. ? Fore 
God, we mean to fight ’em. Marie, did you 
have news when Bernard Bassett would come 
here ?”’ x 

‘““No; but Jupe says he is recovered of his 
wound.’’ q 

“We need more such true men,’? commente 
Tom, reflectively, as he- rose from the ers 
rather abruptly, taking up his carbine and pow 


der-horn. ; ; 
“You and Major Hamilton* cam raise force 


* Begun in the March number. 
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enough to guard the magazine, even against the 
Governor,’’ suggested Anne, amiably. 

‘*Hamilton cares only for women,’’ was the 
curt reply, as Tom shut the door after him. 

“‘You impolite brute !’? Anne screamed after 
him, in her thin, flute-like treble. 

‘Silence, you pert minx!’’ ordered her 
mother. ‘‘Sure, you are a_ high - tempered 
vixen to berate your brother in such times as 
these! Come with me to the pantry. I have 
pleasanter matters there.’’ 

Marie and Anne followed the elder lady to the 
pantry in silent obedience. Both were saying 
the same thing mentally, making the same reso- 
lution, framed in different language. Both re- 
solved to confide every detail to Major Hamil- 
ton. ; 

“Your brother dreads that Lord Dunmore 
will make shift to seize the powder, for of a 
surety he could do it by bringing the marines 
from the armed sloops-of-war on the York 
River. Thomas says with the regulars in his 
service mayhap our people will bé put to it to 
prevent trouble.” 

“Only yester’ night Major Hamilton was say- 
ing that the Colonies could give King George 
vast trouble if they chose to organize their forces,’’ 
rejoined Anne; ‘‘I do not believe Hamilton 
troubles only about women ; sure, they say he 
thinks of nothing else, and is too fine and dainty 
for soldiering.’’ 

Oblivious of the turn of her daughter’s re- 
marks, Mrs. Marchison had raised the lid of a 
strong chest and lifted therefrom a steaming tea- 
pot, which had been boiling ona spirit lamp. 

“‘T have a little tea here, my girls, saved 
among my medicines,’’ she explained, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘In trouble I think nothing warms the 
blood like a cup of strong Souchong.”’ 

Smiling softly as she inhaled the fragrance of 
the stolen luxury, Mrs. Marchison filled three 
delicate Sévres cups and sat down to sip her tea. 

“Your father, Anne, knows nothing of the 
little bit of tea I contrived to hide. He searched 
the store-room and emptied the tea caddy, swear- 
ing not one ounce should be found in his house 
until the tax is taken off; but I packed some 
among my herbs and simples, for you know, 
Marie, that nothing is so heating to the stomach 
and clearing to the head of megrims and vapors 
as this herb. Hath your mother saved hers?’’ 
she inquired abruptly. 

‘‘Papa emptied it into the fire,’’ replied 
Marie. 

‘‘ Basil Tremaine is like all gentry—he has his 
punch and cares nothing for tea. Sure, I could 
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be patriotic and empty out the punch if the 
King taxes it,’’? naively observed Mrs. Marchison, 
rinsing the cups carefully with hot water. 
“‘Now, my girls,’’ she added, ‘‘don’t speak of 
our cup of tea to Tom or Mr. Marchison. They 
have no liking for Lord Dunmore, and they 
have no taste for tea; and another thing, Tom 
asks me to bid you not mention anything you 
hear of Colony matters. I say this to you, Anne, 
because Marie, being contracted to Bernard Bas- 
sett, is not likely to confide in anyone else.”’ 

‘If you please, madam, I am not contracted 
to Captain Bassett,’’ asserted Marie with unusual 
firmness, as she fastened the pin of a small 
brooch holding the ruffled kerchief about her 
white throat. 

Mrs. Marchison turned sharply and confronted 
her. 

“Bless me, Marie Tremaine, have you gone 
distracted?’ she exclaimed, lowering her spec- 
tacles, that she could scrutinize the calm, un- 
flushed countenance of the girl. 

Inflexible determination seemed to surge to 
the surface in the delicate face. 

“*Your mother informs me that it is true.”’ 

‘‘Cousin Bernard does not want me,’’ said 
Marie, without quailing under the severe tone or 
noticing Anne’s contemptuous laugh. 

“Tut, tut, child, ‘you are-over-modest,’’ re- 
plied the elder lady. ‘‘It is vastly better to 
take a sober-minded gentleman of good fortune 
like Bernard, than a rattle-brained gallant like 
Evelyn.”’ 

“Or Major Hamilton,’’ supplemented Anne, 
maliciously. 

“‘Major Hamilton is out of the question for 
any of you,’’ coldly observed her mother. ‘‘ He 
is the noblest-looking man in all His Majesty’s 
kingdom ;’’ and with this half-musing assertion 
Mrs. Marchison opened the door. 

The two girls left the store-room. Both were 
pondering deeply one purpose; Anne, always 
restless and impetuous, had matured her plans. 

‘‘Marie, I have engaged to walk with Lady 
Spottiswoode to her plantation ; she is wonder- 
ful lonesome, and my mother hath given leave, 
so I go now, that I may see the packet of gowns 
in the latest fashion just arrived from London,”’ ~ 
she explained with such elaborate courtesy that 
Marie felt uncomfortable. ‘‘ You see,’’ she went 
on, quickly, ‘‘Charlotte is wonderful concerned 
to hear of the fashions, for she longs to know 
the style of her wedding gown, which will not 
come for a se’n night yet.” 

Marie, somewhat perplexed by Anne’s amia- 
bility, went to the window to watch Anne in her 
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hat and pelisse trip away along the broad walk 
of the flower garden. The streets were teeming 
with people. She could see them over the box- 
wood hedge, and catch fragments of loud, excited 
discussion and angry talk. The long, gleaming 
guns of the yeomen and occasional glitter of a 
gentleman’s blade, betokened an armed throng, 
full of menace. Many a passing cavalier peeped 
through the hedge at the sweet face, with its 
wealth of shining brown hair curling about the 
slender throat. She was gazing at the magazine 
standing apart from all other buildings, but sur- 
rounded by an ever-increasing throng of people. 
The crowd seemed held by some powerful mag- 
netism to the spot, but Marie looked beyond it 
into the blue, fleece-wracked horizon. She won- 
dered why everybody had suddenly become so 
interested in Bernard, and why her friends so 
eagerly sought to prove that Bernard did ‘‘ want 
her.’? Even Marie smiled at the ineffable irony 
of the phrase, and added to herself, ‘‘ Did not 
want her as Jasper did.’’ Jasper had settled 
the matter for all time. Irrevocable bonds held 
them as a unit. Marie repeated the words ‘‘irre- 
vocable bonds,’’ in a musical murmur. They 
comprehended everything. F 

‘*Marie, my dear life!’ exclaimed Jasper 
Hamilton, flinging back the curtain of heavy 
damask satin, and drawing her within. ‘‘ My 
luck never fails me,’’ he added, laughing, as he 
kissed the pretty lips and released Marie from an 
embrace that made her struggle for breath. ‘‘I 
came in by the side gate, through the shrubbery, 
and this is more than I hoped, to see my fair 
wife without a lynx-eyed duenna. We will 
make much of the slip, dear one, for it may be 
the last.”’ 

‘*The last? Oh, Jasper, must you go and 
leave me!” she cried out, reproachfully, while 
she smoothed her crushed ruffles and endeav- 
ored to cool her hot cheeks. 

Then Marie suddenly perceived that he was 
dressed in a half uniform, a careless costume, 
with heavy military boots, and the accoutre- 
ments of either a soldier or huntsman. 

‘*No, ma belle, I go hunting with my Lord 
Gosport and Captain Leslie,’’ he said, smiling at 
the intense relief in her innocent eyes. 

‘You look so like a soldier, Jasper, but oh, 
I have forgot the letter; you will be good 
enough to read it, sir, won’t you, and tell me 
what to do, for I fear my father vastly.” 

There wag not a shade of anxiety on Hamil- 
ton's handsome débonnaire countenance while he 
read the 

“Tl mage your coming mightily, because 
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I am so sure you can protect me ’’ she added, in 
the simplicity of her faith. 

“‘T would defend you with my life, dearest 
one !’’ he assured her, all the while stroking the 
satin-like hair in that new-born familiarity 
which seemed to confuse her inexpressibly. 

‘‘T know you are minded to do so; but, in- 
deed, sir, I would not have you in danger for 
me,’’ she faltered, blushing at his careless laugh. 

‘‘Suppose I think this Colony too weak to 
resist the Lord Governor? Suppose I consider 
that it should be wary and not defy His Majesty’s 
great clemency ? Would ma petite sweetheart hate 
me for this ?”’ 

If ever the gay cavalier felt tempted to toss 
interest aside and risk the stern anger of Basil 
Tremaine, and the inevitable loss of his great es- 
tates, it was when those bright, soft eyes looked 
into his with such womanly tenderness. He saw 
the embarrassment of her position far more 
clearly than did Marie. He comprehended the 
meaning of her mother’s sudden journey to 
Williamsburg, and knew only too well that she 
was destined for her cousin. Then Hamilton 
smiled his brilliant, winning smile, while he 
called himself a mighty fool for momentarily for- 
getting the heiress in the wife. Was he nota 
penniless gentleman from England, with only a 
heritage of manly beauty and expensive tastes? 
Was she not the only child of the richest man in 
the Colony of Virginia? Fair and resistlessly 
sweet as she was, why should he jeopardize his 
prospects by precipitating matters? She was 
‘irrevocably bound.’’ Still, an angry sense of 
cowardice clung to him. He meant to hold her 
affections firmly, despite the crucible through 
which he expected them to pass without break 
or blemish. Nevertheless, through the day’s 
sport and adventure he thought perpetually of 
Marie, and always that miserable sense of '‘cow- 
ardice clung to him. 

“‘T can never hate you, sir. Whatever you 
do is right to me, because I love you; but sure 
I know you can never think that,’’ she said, in 
unsuspecting confidence. 

He paused, and played with the hilt of his 
sword absent-mindedly. 

‘‘Suppose I am of the mind that it will save a 
terrible war with our kinsmen at home for Lord 
Dunmore to remove the ammunition ?”’ 

Hamilton watched her narrowly as he ventured 
this, but Marie only said— 

‘‘Sure, sir, it would be awful, horrible, to 
leave us at the mercy of the negroes and Brit- 
ish.”’ 

‘‘T am a Briton, Marie,’’ he answered in light 
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reproof, but withal.a certain gravity on his feat- 
ures and a fading out of his smile. 
“You are going to serve the Colony,’’ she an- 


swered proudly ; ‘‘ we were all Britons once—we . 


are rebels now.”’ 

‘*T will do my best for the good of the Colony, 
and you are bound to have faith in me, Marie, 
no matter if other people curse me,’’ he said, a 


great satisfaction stealing over his soul as he saw - 


the pride she had in him. 

“* Have faith in you !’’ she echoed in wonder- 
ing accents. ‘‘Sure I shall have faith in you as 
long as I live ; did I not promise it once before?”’ 

‘?Hgad, it cannot be too often, sweetheart,” 
he laughed ; ‘‘ you ask nothing of me.”’ 

‘*T have faith in you, sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘and 
I promise again that nothing shall part us.” 

‘Fore God, that is it!’ he cried, eagerly ; 
‘that is the promise I want. Farewell, Marie— 
wish me luck; I believe in luck, and I need 
your wishes to-day, when banished so far from 
the sunshine of your presence; but don’t be 
vexing your little head with imaginary ills, my 
angel.’’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ laughed Marie rather tearfully, de- 
spite the mirth. ‘Tom says a rigid guard will 
be maintained every day and hour upon the 
powder magazine and the palace.’’ 

Hamilton was leaving the room, but he stopped 
short and listened attentively. 

‘* Ma foi,’’ he answered, with a lazy shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘‘Tom’s tongue wags fast enough, 
Pll warrant you, but I want no military news 
from you. Farewell, my sweetest Marie.”’ 

Hamilton hurried away without looking again 
at the beautiful face, with its clear, truthful eyes. 

Marie ran to the window, and hid herself behind 
the curtain to watch him mount the bay, and, 
touching the spirited animal with his long silver 
spurs, gallop away on the road to Yorktown. 
She folded the letter he had thrown carelessly on 
the carpet, vaguely aware that he had given no 
solution of her difficulties, but too happy to 
wonder or care for the omission. Marie opened 
the drawing-room door just as Tom Marchison 
emerged from one opposite. 

‘*Was that Major Hamilton who left here five 
minutes ago, Marie?’ he asked, without apology 
for the abrupt question. 

“Yes, it was 2 

‘*Marie,”’ he interrupted, ‘‘did you tell him 
this infernal design of Dunmore’s on the am- 
munition tower ?”’ 

‘*T did ‘not, sir!’ was the reply, brief as 
women are when offended. 

‘“*Fore God, Marie, it is not worth our pains 
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to tell Hamilton. He but dawdles after women. 
I told him this morning of our suspicions and 
precautions, and sure he but catched up out of 
his pocket a sonnet to Lady Catherine Murray’s 
smile, and when I would have him call upon the 
people—he hath such a persuasive power*like 
Patrick Henry—to defend the magazine with our 
blood, he fetched forth another scribble which 
he said was a sonnet to Mistress Anne’s eyebrow, 
and sure he must finish it while the humor was 
upon him. He is such a wonderful fine officer, 
if he would soldier more and gallant less.’’ 

‘*Major Hamilton will stand with you, Tom, 
when there is fighting. He mayhap hath no 
need of so much preparation as our green Colony 
men,’’ Marie replied, with all the asperity pos- 
sible to her gentle manner and voice. 

‘‘T faith, he is too much a gallant. I fear 
me, Marie, he will think only of his lady’s eye- 
brow while the Colony falls to rack. Such white 
hands and handsome face scarcely hefits these 
times. Sure, he is a soldier if he only would,” 
grumbled Tom, examining his gun with especial 
care as he passed through the garden, while 
Marie smiled half in pity, half in scorn of the 
honest fellow’s big, ungainly proportions. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TREASON 80MEWHERE. 


As Tom passed out the gate Anne ran hastily 
in, eager and excited as usual about everything. 
Anne always conveyed an impression to others 
of intense, highly wrought enthusiasm ; whether 
at her own success in tying a knot of ribbon, or 
some triumph of the Colony, the ecstasy was 
the same. . 

‘‘Oh, Marie, they are going to search the 
magazine! The people have sent away the sol- 
diers, and will guard it themselves. I'll warrant 
you it will be lively.” 

Marie sprang to her feet, trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement and consternation. 

‘< Anne,”’ she whispered, breathlessly, ‘‘ some 
of them may be killed—Tom, or Major——”’ 

‘* Mercy on us, miss,’’ interrupted Anne, with 
a swift touch of venom, ‘‘ you need not think of 
Major Hamilton, but I will of a surety. It is 
unseemly in you, miss, but I will, I tell you I 
will, and Iam going now. You shall go with 
me, Marie. My mother will be vastly out of 
humor with me if it come to her ears I am 
abroad all alone. Put on your hood and pelisse 
to hide your face,’’ and without questioning 
her willingness Anne drew the gray hood over 
Marie’s face—the face she well knew could not 
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pass unobserved—and fastened the purple pelisse 
under her shapely chin with her own nimble, 
wiry fingers, : 

No one had time to notice the two fair girls. 
Men, armed and angered, rushed past them in 
rough haste, intent only upon reaching the 
magazine. Marie’s close, gray cowl-like hood 
concealed her features so completely that the 
curious, if there were any such, must have 
sought vainly for a glimpse of the wearer’s feat- 
ures, Anne darted forward impetuously, and in 
a moment was lost in the crowd, which surged 
and gathered into compact masses as the tower 
was approached. , 

“Tf I could find Tom,’’ Marie said aloud, as 
she shrank back to allow a party of armed men 
to press forward. 

‘‘There’s work here, mistress. The British 
are beforehand in use of our guns and, mayhap, 
our powder,’ one of the men said, while he 
paused to examine the priming of his firelock. 
‘¢We'll show them how to play us tricks—these 
damned redcoats ;’? and then he rushed’ on to 
join his comrades. ‘ 

Marie seemed carried :forward by the tide of 
people until she found herself almost in front of 
the magazine. The tall, ugly, octagonal tower 
absorbed every thought and intent. Its star- 
ing whiteness drew the gaze with intrusive 
pertinacity. Men thronged the gloomy portals, 
watching those who ventured inside in perilous 
investigation of the condition of the arms and 
powder stored there for the Colony. Marie saw 
quite plainly that Jasper was not among the 
searchers, as she expected. She shivered at the 
rage of the people, when one of the men shouted 
angrily, as he appeared at the entrance and 
threw down his burden of muskets: ‘‘ They are 
- good for naught—utterly worthless; Dunmore 
has smashed the locks of every gun. They are 
worthless—worthless !’’ he cried, in a crescendo 
of excitement.: 

‘‘ Curse the British !”’ was the answering roar. 

“he powder! the powder! Is the powder 
there?”” j-elled the crowd, swaying back and 
forth like bil «4g in the sea. : 

“ We will tea; the British lord to bits and 
rags if he hath tampered with our powder. We 
bought and paid fuy it,’ shouted a giant yeoman 
near Marie. 


A growl of cruel S4tisfaction answergd. They 
seemed to whet their teeth for the téaring in sun- 
der of the hated govern... The prospect of ven- 
geance pleased them. Marie wondered how 
Lord Dunmore could rest, in hig bed at night 


when men hated him so ‘Kitterly. 
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‘¢He sent his redcoats and carried off my cat- 
tle, and never a cow did he leave to give milk 
for the babies,’? complained a bronzed farmer, 
leaning on his antiquated firelock, waiting with 
the dogged, tireless patience of implacable en- 
mity. 

“Sure, Sanders, he thinks we belong to him. 
He pressed my hay and corn in mid-winter and 
left my brutes to starve-——’’ 

The bitter plaint was broken abruptly by a 
shout from the magazine. 

‘‘The powder is here, but the guns are worth- 
less stocks ; the locks are taken off of every one.” 

The crowd broke away from the magazine as 
if moved by one unvoiced impulse, and pressed 
nearer the palace green. The sentinels within 
paced to and fro in wary watchfulness of every 
move of the threatening throng. 

Marie looked at them a moment, and then, 
freed by this mad rush from the magazine, made 
her way slowly down a cross street. 

“Jasper is away hunting—ah, how grateful I 
am that he will be here to help us !’’ she reflected 
in silent thankfulness for the beneficence of 
Providence. ; 

The hooting crowd was soon left behind. The 
penetrating resonance of angry cries and evil 
shouts merged into a remote echo, not in the 
least distracting. The soft April breeze lazily 
fanned the pale young leaves. Tender blades of 
grass cropped up by the roadside. The balmy 
fragrance of spring, and the freedom—the un- 
usual freedom—of being alone and doing as she 
pleased tempted Marie. Her eyes sparkled. 
Color glowed in her cheeks. Leaving the high 
road she turned into the pines, following a bridle 
path which soon came to a narrow, unused road. 
The carpet of pine needles served its purpose of 
deadening sound. Silence pervaded the forest— 
a sweet, balmy, poetic silence. 

“Tt is not wonderful strange that men kill 
each other for liberty,’? Marie murmured to her- 
self, as she tossed back her hood and drank in 
the fragrant April air. 

‘‘ This—this ig liberty ! 
freedom !”’ 

She gathered wild flowers, and discarded them 
ruthlessly ; made wreaths of sweet briar, and 
tossed them away in all the delicious abandon of 
pleasing only herself. No one was at hand to 
chide her for ill manners or unmaidenly be- 
havior, no one to tell her to sit up straight, or 
sound a warning lest her complexion suffer from 
unwonted exposure to light and sunshine. It 
was delightful. She wondered if she could 
break this charmed spell and return to the gall- 
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ing shackles of a gentlewoman, a lady of great 
quality. How irksome it appeared just then to 
be born a lady. She wished for one daring mo- 
ment that she had been born a yeoman’s daugh- 
ter, with liberty to do as she pleased. A yeo- 
man’s daughter, in scant skirts, bare-legged and 
bare-footed, with a kerchief on her head, but 
free to laugh and chatter where she would, in- 
stead of a gentlewoman in silken tunic and bro- 
caded petticoat, in high-heeled slippers and 
silken stockings, in farthingale and fine linen, 
be-jeweled and be-ribboned, the heiress of web- 
like laces and rare gems, and the victim of gov- 


ernesses and tutors, of milliner and haber-— 


dasher, and etiquette and matrimonial alliances. 
The dangerous dream in the langorous April air 
was dispelled instantly by a voice penetrating 
but subdued. It brought a swift realization of 
her own imprudence. The first instinct of self- 
preservation moved her to seek immediate con- 
cealment. A clump of pines, hewn years before 
and endeavoring to preserve succession by send- 
ing up a thicket of pine brush, afforded an 
effectual screen to Marie at the moment. She 
threw herself down on the dry, polished brown 
at their feet, when the voice again broke upon 
the joyousness of this stolen ramble. This time 
ita range was not so distant—it syllabled one 
word—‘‘ Forward.”’ ; 

Terror and dismay struck coldly at the re- 
bellious aspirations. Marie could distinguish 
through the bushes moving figures advancing 
slowly with precision and steadiness, through 
the pines. Then the soldiers filed into distinct 
view, coming along a bridle path. They were 
British soldiers—marines possibly, Marie, in her 
agony of alarm, quickly conjectured. Almost 
noiselessly the men marched. Just in the rear, 
in close conversation with an officer, she recog- 
nized Hamilton. Marie’s heart gave a wild 
throb, and then almost stood still with the fear 
of it. It was Jasper, and yet it seemed not 
Jasper, The pleasant insouciant smile had van- 
ished. A cold, stern, resolute aspect of one in 
authority had supplanted the laughing gallantry. 
It was Major Hamilton passing unconsciously 
the hiding place of his young bride. It was not 
Jasper. 

“He is a prisoner, perhaps. Oh, God, save 
him from the British !’’ she cried, in her heart, 
and buried her face in the pine needles that she 
might not see, and might not shriek with pain. 
They were taking him to Lord Dunmore—cer- 
tainly that was it, she moaned to herself, and 
then as his concentered, stern look, wary and de- 
termined, came back, Marie felt something akin 


to idolatry creep into her innocent soul. She 
read the high resolve of a captured hero and 
patriot in Hamilton’s demeanor, and in the 
activity of mind of moments of extreme peril, 
Marie remembered that Earl Dunmore was Jas- 
per’s friend. 

‘He cannot resist Jasper,’’ she whispered, 
with a sob and moan. 

When Marie raised her face, hot and _tear- 
stained, the men had disappeared, but not to- 
ward Williamsburg. 

The girl raised herself from the ground, fas- 
tened her hood, and stood looking attentively at 
the trees and paths a moment, then ran with all 
the lithe speed of a wild deer. 

That night, when Tom Marchison, tired, dis- 
pirited and hungry, but armed: heavily—always 
that—came home, he whispered to Marie : 

‘Tell my mother, when the servants are gone 
to bed, that we have news of a surety that my 
Lord Dunmore landed his marines to attack us, 
if need be to save his British skin.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Tom, how came you by this news?’ 
asked Marie, turning pale. 

‘* Hamilton was composing a madrigal, or for- 
sooth something with a woman in it, when they 
came upon him. He rid fast and brought us 
word,’ laughed Tom. ‘‘ You are all of a terror, 
Marie.”’ 

“Yes, yes—at first, just at first, Tom. They 
might have killed Major Hamilton or—or—some 
of you,’’ she faltered, laughing and crying at 
once. 

‘*Sure, they know a gallant when they see him 
—the marines have the wit to tell a gallant from 
a soldier !’’ retorted Tom, leaving for guard at 
the magazine. 

‘“‘Dear Jasper brought the news,’’ whispered 
Marie to herself. ‘‘ Ah, my noble Jasper !’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
“THE SECRETS OF THE PALACE.” 

Tue nightly guard was rigidly maintained 
around the magazine. The people, sullen and 
suspicious, watched the earl as vigilantly as the 
ammunition. Lord Dunmore, in moody self- 
imposed silence, noted the feeling against him 
and resented it. He loved power and the sort of 
absolute monarchy enjoyed by the representative 
of royalty thousands of miles away from his 
sovereign. Earl Dunmore held his vice regal 
sceptre with frightful tenacity, tightening his 
grips upon the people until they shook their 
manacles defiantly. Angry menaces reached the 
palace. Earl Dunmore writhed savagely at the 
uncertainty of his sovereign power, of his lands 
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upon which scores of settlers had sown their 
crops, and from which the insatiable avarice of 
the alien saw in prospective thousands of pounds 
sterling pouring into his private exchequer. 
The alarm, however, was subsiding. Old men 
shook their wise heads and talked sagely of 
needless precaution, of unprovoked insult to 
the Lord Governor, and counseled the volunteer 
guard to return to their homes, and not place 
the King’s representative openly under surveil- 
lance. The younger, less prudent men held con- 
sultations in the Apollo room of the Old Ra- 
leigh. They had suppers, and made daring 
resolutions amid laughter and cries of ‘‘ Trea- 
son.’? Tom Marchison and Hamilton came with 
the others. Tom forgave him for being only a 
gallant when he answered their calls for a speech 
by a mot that kept them laughing all the even- 
ing. Never was a more ardent worshiper at the 
shrine of fair women than Jasper. He pleaded 
his bedazzled appreciation of Colonial beauty 
as an excuse for everything, and protested that 
he could neither drill nor fight, nor do anything 
but admire the seraphic beauty of the fair 
dames. He was the poet of society, a brilliant 
favorite, somewhat disappointing to the sterner 
element. In his half- satirical, indolent way 
Hamilton advised peace, and made verses about 
their threats and denunciations. His toasts to 
the King were so felicitous that the warlike 
cavaliers laughed and drank them. The storm 
certainly drifted away from the Colony for this 
time. The guard grew lax. 

‘‘It is useless,’’ they said. ‘‘ The Governor 
hath no mind to seize the powder.”’ 

‘‘He would not dare take the powder,”’ 
Evelyn said, in the Apollo room. ‘‘ He hath not 
a man bold enough to venture it.”’ 

The cavaliers applauded, and Hamilton smil- 
ingly lifted his glass and proposed a health— 
“*To the gallant men who defend the magazine, 
and the fools who attempt to plunder it !”’ 

There was no wit in the toast, no eloquence, 
but every man raised his glass and drank to a 
sentiment so pleasing to themselves. It seemed 
humor and logic combined just then. It lashed 
them into fury afterward. 

‘'Kead !? dryly observed Tom. ‘The fools 
may watch longer than the defenders. Sure it’s 
he who pulls hardest and longest that wins in 
these times.” 
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When Tom went home that night he looked 
into the drawing-room to tell his mother of the 
supper at the Old Raleigh, and of Hamilton’s 
toast. 

‘*A good thing—I protest on my honor it was 
a good thing! Hamilton is a rare fellow !’” 

‘‘Then you should be minded to take his 
advice and let Lord Dunmore manage the Col- 
ony, or if you don’t like the Lord Governor, pe- 
titon the King for a better man,’’ cried Anne, 


‘looking quaint and childlike in her white satin 


petticoat, damask silk tunic, and lace frilled 
bodice. She was small of stature and fragile in 
proportion, which was perhaps why no one re- 
sented her rudest sarcasms. The gentlemen of 
her own circle called her a ‘‘ little spitfire,”’ 
when safely away out of hearing. Anne had 
been to supper at Lady Spottiswoode’s, and 
missed therefrom Hamilton’s mirthful raillery. 

‘** You are a Royalist, Anne,’’ good-humoredly 
retorted Tom. ‘‘We will not submit, but we 
agree that the Earl is not so great a knave as we 
thought.”’ 

“You will have none of Major Hamilton’s 
advice, and allow that plebeian innkeeper Patrick 
Henry to discompose the whole Colony,’’ Anne 
declared, contemptuously, while Marie’s counte- 
nance glowed with pride as she listened to com- 
mendation of Jasper. 

Slowly unbuttoning her long gloves, Marie 
thought of Anne’s courage, and contrasted it 
with her own. Why could she not speak out 
boldly for him ? 

“But for Hamilton you would never have dis- 
covered that my Lord Dunmore had fetched 
ashore his marines,’’ taunted Anne. 

“Sure, Hamilton did good service that day, 
though’ my Lord Governor let not one of them be 
seen, but we know forscoth what aid he looks 
to,’ agreed Tom. ‘‘I dare swear the marines 
will never get so close again without knowledge 
of our guard.”’ 

‘© Ay, sir, who knows?” laughed Anne. ‘‘ The 
British are monstrous smart dodgers.’’ 

“You have a Royalist look, too, Marie, how 
is it with you? Do you think we had best go 
home and risk our powder, or take care of the 
powder and risk our heads?” inquired Tom, 
feeling that he had said something clever. Be- 
fore Marie could answer the door was thrown 
open, and Hamilton walked in. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Bartuep in sunshine from January to Decem- 
ber lies the quaint City of St. Pierre, Martinique ; 
quaint, indeed, with its old-fashioned, gabled 
houses, its narrow streets, with the ever-rushing 
streams of water seeking an outlet into the Carib- 
bean Sea, along whose shore the old city is 
built. Water there is, water everywhere, water 
running in strong streams down the gutter, 


gushing in never- 
ceasing flow from 
stand-pipes, wall- 
pipes, fountains, 
night and day— 
everywhere the 
sound of rushing 
water coming 
down from the 
cloud-capped 
mountain heights 
of the beautiful in- 
terior, and thus 
Saving the people, 
who empty all 
household refuse 
and filth into the 
gutter, from an 
awful plague. 
Everything is 
quaint and odd. 
The men, the 
women, the chil- 
dren, and even the 
dogs. 

The old Carib- 
bean race has dis- 
appeared, and in 
its stead Marti- 
nique possesses a 
population as va- 
tied in color and 
tint: as a rainbow. 


Here you find a mingling 
of races the like of which no Other island can 
_ show. Quaint customs prevail] 
instance, when a child or a dog or a cat is 
lost, the town-crier goes about the 
ing a bell furiously and calling attention to the 
fact, or when the streets become dusty he rings 
his bell and cries ‘‘ Arrosez’”’ (sprinkle the street), 
which, if not complied with, involves a fine. 
Watching the children on their way to school, I 


likewise ; for 
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noticed many wearing but one shoe, and when I 
asked the reason was told that children are not 
allowed to attend school barefooted, but as many 
families are too poor to buy shoes for their 
children, they simply let them wear one old 
shoe, thus overcoming the rule. 

The city and the country contain many 
Shrines are scattered 
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streets ring- these educational 


churches and chapels. 


about the high- 
ways and byways, 
and the natives as 
they pass devout- 
ly cross  them- 
selves. The 
churches, how- 
ever, are almost 
exclusively —_ pa- 
tronized by the 
women,  nine- 
tenths of the men 
I am informed be- 
ing atheists. Great 
sums are expend- 
ed annually for 
intellectual ad- 
vancement to 
make up for gen- 
erations of neglect. 
An extensive sys- 
tem of education 
affiliated to the 
Lycées, Ecoles 
Poly techniques, 
Ecoles de Droit, 
etc., of France, is 
in full swing, 
chiefly for the 
benefit of the 
blacks. Owing to 
this, many suc- 


cesses have been scored by the colored men at 
the bar, in medicine, and in the army in France. 
It is interesting to know that General Dodds of 
Dahomey is a colored man. Yet, in spite of 
advantages, the Martinique 
men of color seem to me to lack moral fibre 
and force, and even common honesty. The 
French whites in Martinique— thanks to the | 
universal suffrage system—occupy an anoma- 
lous and galling position. They have been placed 
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under the heels of their ex-slaves and bastard 
colored cousins. Their number has declined 
from 14,000 fifty years ago to 8,000, and there 
are many who do not hesitate to predict their 
ultimate extinction by voluntary expatriation. 
France has made the ‘‘ gens de couleur’’ masters 
in Martinique, and it remains for them to show, 
as masters of the situation, of what stuff they 
are really made. 

The city, quaint and strange and outlandish as 
it looks, with its motley, teeming population, is 
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morning hours with a friend, I found my pro- 
gress barred by a poodle, who was contentedly 
sleeping the sleep of the just, as it appeared to 
me. I stopped and surveyed him, and then 
lightly touched him with a slim walking cane. 
He looked at me out of the corner of one eye, 
but did not deign to move, whereupon I touched 
him a little harder, when the brute set up a dis- 
mal howl, moving just enough to let me pass, 
and as I passed continued to howl. I stopped 
after passing and remarked to my friend, 
‘‘What possesses the poodle? 


I did not hurt him, I am sure, 
so why does he howl so?” 
‘‘Oh,’’ answered my friend, 
‘it is not because of bodily 
pain that he complains, but 
you have hurt his finer feel- 
ings.’’ .This was something 
entirely new to me—to have 
hurt the finer feelings of a 
poodle, and of a French poodle 
at that! Let it be recorded 
that posterity may know that 
the finer feelings of a French 
poodle can be assailed. I 
failed utterly to understand it 


nevertheless dull and lone- 
some, especially so in the 
early morning hours and at 
noon, when everybody takes 
a siesta. It has a good thea- 
tre, which for several years 
past has been closed, as no 
company has come here. Very 
little visiting is indulged in, 
as the people generally dine 
at seven p.m. and retire at 
nine. The heat is very great, 
and there is no soda-water 
fountain in the city to quench 
one’s thirst, but in its place 
are great numbers of foun- 
tains spouting clear, sweet water, which, in a 
measure, tends also to cool the atmosphere. 
This is the paradise for dogs—everybody is kind 
to them, no one ever strikes or kicks a dog, and 
they abound wherever you go; «ll the varieties are 
‘represented, from the Newfoundland to the hair- 
less, or cast-iron-looking dogs. They sleep in the 
streets upon or under benches, or on the side- 
walks. People walking abroad early never think 
of disturbing them when they find them oceupy- 
ing the whole of the narrow sidewalk, but simply 
step over them. Walking abroad in the early 
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at the moment, but finally found the solution in 
the thought that, as the women of St. Pierre are 
said to have thrown their finer feelings to the 
dogs, this very poodle must, perhaps by accident, 
have swallowed an overdose. 
The monotony of their existence is, of course, © 

a great excuse for their shortcomings, for only in 
sleep and in dreams can they enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase or the pleasure of rat-hunting; dur- 
ing their waking hours these joys do not exist, 
for there is nothing to chase except bugs, and 
rats are caught in traps. 
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This wearisome monotony of St. Pierre, how- 
ever, does not seem to affect the spirits of the 
women of the lower order, with which the city 
swarms. They lead a happy-go-lucky sort of a 
life, their greatest pleasure consisting in dressing 
themselves in their multi-colored robes, toques 
of bright yellow and orange, which are set 
jauntily upon their heads, and fine French 
gaiters, which many wear without buttoning, 
so that the inside red lining may be seen as 
they walk along, the flaps hanging down over 
their heels. The toque or head-dress is merely 
an immense Madras handkerchief, which is 
folded about the head with admirable art like 
a turban, one bright end, pushed through at the 
top in front, being left sticking up like a plume. 
Then this turban, always full of bright canary 
color, is fastened with golden or gilded brooches, 
one in front and one at either side. As for the 
remainder of the dress, it is simple enough—an 
embroidered low-cut chemise, 
with sleeves ; a skirt or jupe, 
very long behind, but caught 
up and fastened in front be- 
low the breasts, so as to bring 
the hem everywhere to a level 
with the end of the long che- 
mise ; and, finally, a foulard, 
or silken kerchief, thrown 
over the shoulders. These 
yupes and foulards, however, 
are exquisite jn pattern and 
color—bright erimson, bright 
yellow, byj,nt blue, bright 
green, lilag iglet, Tose, some- 
Kimaes mip? shee laidings or 
checkerin &led an Fah black 
wilh Og ¥ or sth y-blve with 
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purple. And, what- 
ever be the color of 
the costume, which 
varies astonishingly, 

the coiffure must be 
yellow — brilliant, 

flashing yellow; the 
turban is certain to. 
have yellow stripes. 
or yellow squares. To 

this display add the 
effect of costly and 

curious jewelry— 

immense earrings, 

each pendant being 

formed of fine gold 

cylinders joined to- 

gether (cylinders. 
sometimes two inches long, and an inch at least 
in circumference) ; a necklace of double, triple 
or quadruple rows of large hollow gold beads 
(sometimes smooth, but generally graven) ; the 
wonderful collier-choux. Now, this glowing jew- 
elry is not a mere imitation of pure metal; the 
necklace of a Martinique quadroon may cost five 
hundred or even a thousand francs. It may be 
the gift of her lover ; but such articles are usually 
purchased either on time by small payments, or 
bead by bead singly until the requisite amount 
is made up. 

But few are thus richly attired. The greater 
number of women carry bundles on their heads, 
peddling vegetables, cakes, fruit, ready-cooked 
food from door to door, and are very simply 
dressed in a single plain robe of vivid color, 
reaching from neck to feet, and made with a 
train, but generally girded well up so as to set 
close to the figure and leave the lower limbs 
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partly bare and _per- 
fectly freee These 
women can walk all 
day long in the hot 
sun without shoes, 
carrying loads of from 
one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty 
pounds on their heads; 
and if their little stock 
sometimes fails to 
come up to the accus- 
tomed weight, stones 
are added to make it 
heavy enough. Doubt- 
less the habit of carry- 
ing everything in this 
way from childhood 
has much to do with 
the remarkable vigor 
and erectness of the 
population. ; 

The men and wom- 
en of the lower order, 
the women especially, 
indulge in frequent 
drinks of tafia (a low- 
grade rum of domestic 
manufacture), which tends to make some quar- 
relsome, others hilarious, in either of which moods 
it is amusing for a stranger to observe them. Sit- 
ting in my office one day, I was greatly disturbed 
by the noise of a woman who was quarreling with 
another. She bore a heavy tray containing vege- 
tables upon her head, and inside of her head the 
fumes of tafia were evidently at work. She quar- 
reled, and abused an invisible party in language 
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more loud than choice. 
She would walk away 
ten or fifteen steps, 
and return and quar- 
rel some more; and 
as I did not hear a 
word in reply, and as 
the quarrel seemed 
endless, I stepped to 
. the door in order to 
ascertain the cause. I 
soon found it. Stand- 
ing in the doorway of 
an adjacent house was 
a colored girl, who 
surveyed the quarrel- 
ing party coolly and 
unconcernedly — with- 
out uttering a sound ; 
but as soon as the 
other would cease 
quarreling and walk 
away, the girl would 
protrude her head, in- 
flate her cheeks and 
say ‘‘ Pouff!’ which 
stimulated the other 
2! to a renewed attack, 
which was kept up for about an hour, to the 
great amusement of a crowd which had collected. 
Fighting among the men is seldom indulged 
in; they simply quarrel and make a noise, and 
it frequently happens that the bystander is 
treated to the inside history. of the families of 
one or both. Sitting one evening in the Place 
Bertin, I became aware that a rather heated dis- 
cussion was being indulged in by two gentlemen 
of color. After a little while 
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one of the party struck an at- 
titude, drew himself up to his 
full height, and, looking down 
upon his antagonist, said: 
‘““Who are you that dare 
quarrel with me? I am a 
gentleman. My father was 
Monsieur Jean Jacques Guil- 
laume Francois de Carvilhac, 
and my mother was—well, 
was alady. Your father was 
simply Pierre Barrot the cob- 
bler, and your mother a 
blanchisseuse (washerwoman ) 
who did the washing for our 
family.”’ ‘‘ Ha, ha!’’ replied 
the other, ‘‘it is true there 
was a great deal of dirty 
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linen to be washed in 
your family about the 
time your father re- 
turned from Cayenne, 
where he had served a 
ten-years’ term in the 
galleys.’’? This sally— 
whether true or not I 
do not know—created 
a great peal of laugh- 
ter, and I do not know 
but what a fight would 
have taken place had 
not a gendarme just 
then made his appear- 
ance and made the 
crowd scatter. 

It is different with 
the women ; they fight, 
and fight fiercely at 
times. At an early 
hour one morning I 
started to go to the 
market, which in itself 
is a marvel, especially 
for a stranger, who 
finds here fishes of all 
shapes, tints and sizes, 
from the enormous shark and tonne, measur- 
ing 12, 15 or 18 feet, ‘to the dainty little flat 
rose and yellow-tinted fish called La Demoi- 
selle, the size of a silver dollar, as well as all 
sorts of strange fruit and flowers of many hues. 
As I neared the market I came across two young 
women engaged in a fierce quarrel, the subject 
being a cause which 
has ere this led to 
many a deadly feud— 
a lover. 

Thinking that a fight 
might ensue, and never 
having witnessed one, 
I filled my pipe, light- 
ed it and complacently 
took a seat upon the 
stoop of a house, con- 
sidering myself as sim- 
ple ‘‘ looker on in Ven- 
ice,’’? and awaited re- 
sults. I had not long 
to wait, for from quar- 
reling they came to 
blows—blows such as 
any of our prize fight- 
ers might well be 
proud of. Here was 
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no scratching, no hair- 
pulling, but blows 
struck straight from 
the shoulder. The 
fight waxed warmer 
and warmer. A large 
crowd collected and 
encouraged the com- 
batants by their re- 
marks. In the mean- 
time I was smoking 
calmly and contem- 
plated the scene from 
my cuign of vantage, 
reflecting at the same 
time that it was none 
of my funeral. Blood 
began to flow, and the 
spectators became ex- 
cited. One elderly 
woman tried hard to 
hold in check a young- 
er, who evidently 
wanted to take part in 
the fight ; the young- 
er finally broke away 
and ‘‘ waded in,’’ but 
only for a second, for 
as she threw herself between the combatants 
she received a blow on the side of her head 
which undoubtedly made her see stars. The 
crowd cheered, and the young woman sat 
down upon the floor, ‘‘and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings interested her no more.’? She was 
bleeding at the nose, and proceeded to wipe 
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away the blood with the hem 
of her garment, which, being 
composed of some white stuff, 
soon became dotted with 
large red spots, which made 
her dress look fashionable, 
as a young lady remarked to 
her and got a vicious kick 
for her pains. The old wom- 
an finally approached, assist- 
ed her to rise and led her 
away, a bloodier if not a wiser 
woman. In the meantime the 
battle royal was still on. 
The smaller of the combat- 
ants knocked her opponent 
down twice amidst the cheers 
of the crowd, but as fast as 
she fell she arose again and 
renewed the fray, until finally. 
a policeman, with a head like 
a dog-faced monkey, who had 
been like myself a quiet spec- 
tator, stepped up and said it was enough, at 
which both women, as if by agreement, stopped. 
It was then that the thought struck me that I 
had had all the fun for nothing, that I had not 
even been asked to pay an entrance fee, and 
calling to the policeman I requested him to tell 
the lady combatants (who still stood glaring at 
each other) to shake hands and make it up, 
in which event I would contribute a france for 
refreshments. This offer was accepted by the 
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profuse in their thanks, and 
adjourned to a nearby caba- 
ret, where my bounty was 
spent in tafia. 

As told in my former ar- 
ticle last month, this island 
is infested with the dreaded 
fer-de-lance. One was caught. 
a short time ago in my garden, 
and is now a favorite captive, 
living on rats and mice. Ta- 
rantulas of goodly size, both 
black and_ reddish - brown, 
abound. Six of these I have 
in a cage, and being fed on 
lizards and hard-shelled bugs, 
thrive well. I am also the 
proud possessor of an Albino 
cat (in alcohol). These cats 
abound in some caves along 
the shore of the sea, and are 
very handsome animals, with 
their pointed ears and pink eyes. Of song birds we 
have but few, but my garden is fairly alive with 
humming birds, and strange to say, I have never 
yet seen a bird of prey ; they do not seem to 
exist here. The heat, as already stated, even at 
this date, is great, but fortunately ice is plenti- 
ful and cheap, and is one of the greatest bless- 
ings which this island affords. Whenever we 
take a cooling drink, our standing toast is, ‘‘ God 
bless the man who makes ice !’’ 
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exhausted amazons, who were 
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Tue Half Moon, Hendrik 
Hudson, skipper, set sail from 
Amsterdam in the early spring 
of 1609. She was manned, not 
by fugitives from sword and 
fagot in quest of freedom to 
worship God, but by brave 
mariners in search of a sup- 
posed open sea, beginning 

COAT OF ARMS. gomewhere ‘‘north of Vir- 

‘ginia’’ and offering a clear passage to the 
Orient. In due time the 
ship touched at New- 
foundland, felt her way 
southward to Sandy 
Hook, and entered the 
mouth of the North 
River. A month later, 
to a day, she sailed back 
to Holland and reported, 
not the open sea, but a 
great river running 
through a land of in- 
‘describable beauty and 
fertility, navigable for a 
hundred and fifty miles, 
and frequented by ‘‘fur- 
bearing animals and 
naked red men.”’ 

The thrifty spirit of 
the Dutch merchants 
was moved by the refer- 
ence to fertile lands and 
fur-bearing animals. Ex- 
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sion, and trading-posts were established along 
the Hudson at intervals all the way from Man- 
hattan Island to Albany. 

In 1618 was organized the West India Com- 
pany in the Netherlands, which was destined to 
play an important part in the settlement of the 
Colonies. In the charter of this company, as 
framed by the States General, it was stipulated 
that all emigrants going forth under its authority 
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should, for the benefit of the savages as well as 
for their own spiritual protection and edification, 
take with them a suitable number of “‘zieken- 
troosters,’’ or lay ministers, to teach the young, 

visit the sick and conduct Divine services. 

It is thus apparent that the Dutch settlers of 
Manhattan brought their religion with them. 
They did not wait for the arrival of ordained 
clergymen, but made provision for worship with 
the material at hand. The Sea Mew, arriving in 
1626, brought over two capable zieken-troosters, 
their names Sebastian 
Crol and Jan Huyghen, 
who, finding the nucleus 
of a church, which was 
using the upper floor of 
the horse-mill for public 
devotions, set themselves 
to the task of parochial 
visitation and catechet- 
ical instruction. 

The year 1628 is mem- 
orable on account of the 
arrival of a duly ordained 
minister. The people 
had looked forward to 
his coming with prayer- 
ful expectancy. No 
doubt the entire popula- 
tion of the Fort and the 
Island was on hand to 
welcome him. In a letter- 
addressed by this man, 
Domine Michaelius, to 
his friend Domine Smou- 
tius, of Amsterdam, in 
the autumn of that year, he thus describes his 
adventures : 

“Tie Peace or Curist To You, Reverenp Sir, WELL 
BeLovep BrorHer IN Curist, Kinp Frienp: 

“The favorable opportunity which now presents 
itself of writing to your Reverence I cannot let pass 
without embracing it, according to my promise. 

“The voyage was long—namely, from the 24th of 
January till the 7th of April, when we first set foot 
upon land. Of storm and tempest, which fell hard 
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apon the good wife and chil- 
dren, though they bore it bet- 
ter as regards seasickness and 
fear than I had expected, we 
had no lack, particularly in 
the vicinity of the Bermudas 
and the rough coasts of this 
country. 

‘Our coming was agreeable 
to all, and I hope, by the 
grace of the Lord, that my 
services will not be unfruit- 
ful. The people, for the most 
part, are rather rough and 
unrestrained, but I find in 
almost all of them love and 
respect toward me—two 
things with which hitherto 
the Lord has everywhere 
graciously blessed my labors, 
and which in our calling, as 
your Reverence well knows, 
are especially desirable in 
order to make our ministry 
fruitful. 

“From the beginning we 
established the form of a 
church ; and as Brother Sebastian Crol very seldom 
comes down from Fort Orange, because the director- 
ship of that fort and the trade there is committed to 
him, it has been thought best to choose two elders for 
my assistance and for the proper consideration of all 
such ecclesiastical matters as might occur, intending 
the coming year, if the Lord permit, to let one of them 
retire, and to choose another in his place from a double 
number first lawfully proposed to the congregation. 
One of those whom we have now chosen is the Honor- 
able Director himself,* and the other is the store- 
keeper of the company, Jan Huyghen, his brother-in- 
law, persons of very good character as far as I have 
been able to learn, having both been formally in office 
in the churech—the one as deacon and the other as 
elder in the Dutch and French churches respectively 
at Wesel. 

“At the first administration of the Lord’s Supper, 

* Peter Minuit. 
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which was observed not 
without great joy and comfort 
to many, we had fully fifty 
communicants— W alloons 
and Dutch—of whom a por- 
tion made their first confes- 
sion of faith before us, and 
others exhibited their church 
certificates. Others had for- 
gotten to bring their certifl- 
cates with them, not thinking 
that a church would be form- 
ed and established here ; and 
some, who brought them, had 
lost them unfortunately in a 
general conflagration, but 
they were admitted upon the 
satisfactory testimony of 
others to whom they were 
known, and also upon their 
daily good deportment, since 
we cannot observe strictly all 
the usual formalities in mak- 
ing a beginning under such 
circumstances. 

‘““We administer the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord once 
in four months, provisionally, until a larger num- 
ber of people shall otherwise require. The Walloons 
and French have no service on Sundays otherwise 
than in the Dutch language, for those who understand 
no Dutch are very few. A portion of the Walloons are 
going back to the Fatherland, either because their 
years here are expired, or else because some are not 
very serviceable to the company. Some of them live 
far away, and could not well come in time of heavy 
rain and storm, so that it is not advisable to appoint 
any special service in French for so small a number, 
and that upon an uncertainty. Nevertheless, the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to them in the French 
language, and according to the French mode, with a 
discourse preceding, which I had before me in writing. 
as I could not trust myself extemporaneously. If in 
this and other matters your Reverence and the Honor- 
able Brethren of the Consistory, who have special 
superintendence over us here, deem it necessary to 
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administer to us any correction, instruction or good ad- 
vice, it will be agreeable to us, and we will thank your 
Reverence therefor ; since we must have no other ob- 
ject than the glory of God in the building up of His 
kingdom and the salvation of many souls.’’* 


The name of Domine Jonas Michaelius is 
worthy of a foremost place among the illus- 
trious settlers of the New World. So far as 
known, he was the first Protestant minister in- 
stalled over the American church. It 
_ Was no small matter for him to set forth 
as a religious pioneer in those days ; 
his face set, like Abraham’s, toward ‘‘a 
country that he knew not.’’ 

The organization thus formed in 
1628, in a room above the horse-mill 
on the Island of Manhattan, was the be- 
ginning of the Reformed Church in 
America, familiarly known as_ the 
“‘Dutch Reformed Church.”’ In 1633 
a wooden church edifice was built and 
occupied ; in 1642 a good stone church 
was erected within the Fort, just south 
of Bowling Green. All the distin- 
guished families of the early settlement 
—many of whose descendants are still 
upon its roll—were connected with it. 

It should be remembered that these 
immigrants from the Low Countries 
were avery primitive and simple folk. 
They had brought with them all the 
necessities and many of the comforts 
of life, foot-stoves and feather beds, 
Bibles and hymnbooks, but no wind 

*This interesting letter, of which only a 
portion is given, is of great historical value. 
It was found recently among the papers of 
the Fourth Judicial District of Amsterdam, 
Holland ; and js now deposited in Lenox 
Library, New York. It may be regarded as 
the forma] beginning of the ministerial 
records of America ; for prior to this date 
all regular religious services had been con- 
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instruments. It seems never to have go- 
curred to them that they might be called 
upon to sound their own praises. They 
eschewed literature, devoting themselves 
to the more commonplace and _ practical 

tasks of Colonial life. For two centuries 

they plodded along without a historian 

until ‘‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker ’’ arose to 

give them a satirical renown. They had 

no poet. Whether or no ‘‘the break- 

ing waves dashed high,’’ or ‘‘the woods 

against the stormy sky their giant 

branches tossed,’’ when the Sea Mew 

landed her weary passengers somewhere 

below the Bowling Green, deponent saith not. 

But there they were; tilling the fields, trap- 

ping beaver and other fur-bearing animals, 

bartering, marrying and giving in marriage, 

rearing children and worshiping God. 

All things come right to those who wait, and 
time is a sure paymaster. Thanks to our pil- 
grim forebears for all they have given us. Thanks 
to the cavaliers who settled by the James for all 
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their noble achievements. And blessed be God, 
also, for the heritage we have received from 
these enterprising Dutchmen. 

The American book of the last decade is ‘‘ The 
Puritan in England, Holland and America,’’ by 
Douglas Campbell; of which a distinguished 
litterateur has said, ‘‘This book changes the 
standpoint of American history.’’ It withholds 
no honest meed of praise from pilgrim or cava- 
lier, but it pays a just tribute to the unstoried 
pioneers of Manhattan. The time will come 
when, in the interest of historical accuracy, Cap- 
tain Miles Standish and Elder William Brewster 
will yield the honor of precedence to Domine 
Michaelius and the zieken-troosters of Fort Am- 
sterdam. 

The Church thus established in New Nether- 
lands grew and flourished in exclusive possession 
of the soil until 1664, when the Colony passed 
under the control of the British Government. It 
Was inevitable that thereafter the advantage of 
political patronage should fall to the Episcopal 


Z } or English Church. The hospitali- 
ties of the Dutch Church, known as 
“the Church in the Fort,’’ were ex- 
tended for about thirty years to the 
English clergymen and communi- 
cants who worshiped under its roof. 
The two denominations lived together 
thus in peace until the Revolution. 
Then the Dutch ministers, loyal to 
the American cause, were driven from 
Manhattan Island and forced to seek 
shelter among their compatriots in 
New Jersey and elsewhere. 

The Reformed Church is entitled to 
the-honor of having continued wholly 
and heroically faithful to the cause 
of Colonial independence, from the 
beginning to the end of the long 
struggle, at cost of great suffering, 
confiscation and exile. 

The British took possession of New 
York shortly after the breaking out of 
the war. From that moment the ser- 
vices of the Reformed Church were 
ended. Its several church edifices, 
emptied of worshipers by the en- 
forced absence of ministers and peo- 
ple, were put to secular uses. ‘‘ North 
Church ’’ became a hospital and store- 
house for the invaders ; its pulpit and 
pews were torn out, and its walls de- 
faced by ribald inscriptions. ‘‘ Mid- 
dle Church’’ served for a time as a 
prison, and afterward as a riding 
school for the British soldiery. After the evacu- 
ation when the 
Reformed min- 
isters and peo- 
ple returned to 
their sanctu- 
aries, they 
found bare 
walls and shat- 
tered roofs. 

Of Am eri- 
cans to whom 
as yet no just 
memorial has 
been reared 
there are no 
more deserving 
names than 
the two chap- 
lains of Wash- 
ington’s army 
—Dr. William 
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parts—the banks of the Hudson, New 
Jersey, Michigan and portions of the 
further West. Its affiliations are go 
close with other branches of the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian family that it 

sympathizes with them in all their tri- 

umphs. It» is, moreover, on most 

friendly terms with all other evan- 

gelical bodies. 

It was a mistake for the Reformed 
Church to continue the use of the 
Dutch language in public service, and 
of the Dutch name in connection with 
the denomination after name and ver- 
nacular had outlived their usefulness. 
The language was not discontinued 
until the beginning of this century, 
and the National name was dropped 
with reluctance in 1867. 

The growth of the Reformed Church 
was retarded for many years by the 
reverses of the English occupation and 
the stunning blows of the Revolution. 
Its increase in numbers was constant 
but very gradual for a hundred years. 
The celebration of our National Cen- 
tennial in 1876 seemed to awaken this 
historic domination to newness of life. 
The last two decades have been 
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Linn and Dr. John Henry Livingstone 

—both of whom are in the ministerial 

roster of the Collegiate Church. 
| This ‘‘Collegiate Church of New 
York,’’ the lineal successor of ‘‘ The 
Church in the Fort,’’* is the oldest 
Protestant Church in America. Its 
quarter-millenial was celebrated No- 
vember 21st, 1878. 

The Reformed Church in America is 
not one of the largest denominations. 
It has aimed at local occupancy and 
development rather than wide exten- 
sion. Its operations have been largely 
confined to New York and adjacent 


* The term “ Collegiate” refers to the fact 
that a number of congregations (seven in all, 
with a membership of 3,337) are collected 
“ ander one Consistory OF Official board. 
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marked by extraordinary activity in every de- 
partment of its work. The Church received a 
transfusion of new blood in 1847, through a 
considerable immigration from Holland, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Albertus C. Van 
Raalte. The new comers settled in Michigan 
and adjacent States, and made their influence 
felt at once in ec- 
clesiastical and 
educational  af- 
fairs. The semi- 
centennial of this 
event has just 
been celebrated 
in Holland, 
Mich. The min- 
utes of the Gen- 
eral Synod for 


1897 make the 
following show- 
ing: Churches, 


Cc. E. CHURCH AT JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 634: ministers 
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and licentiates, 661; com- 
municants, 107,960; added 
during ‘the year, 9,157 ; con- 
tributed for benevolence, 
$305,784 ; for congregational 
support about $1,038,321. 

The doctrines of the Re- 
formed Church are comprised 
in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the Belgic Confession, and the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort. 
These symbols are Calvinis- 
tic, but distinctly irenic. 
They represent the continen- 
tal type of Calvinism, and are 
substantially identical with 
the symbols of other branches 
of the Presbyterian family. 
The mode of worship is ex- 
pressed in the Liturgy, in which certain forms 
of prayer are given, but not enjoined. The pre- 
face to the Constitution of 1793 says: ‘‘ Firmly 
believing that the gifts of the Holy Spirit for 
the edification of Zion, in every age, are promised 
and bestowed, the Reformed Church judges it 
sufficient to show in a few specimens the general 
tenor and manner in which public worship is 
performed, and leaves it to the piety and gifts of 
her ministers to conduct the ordinary solemni- 
ties of the sanctuary in a manner they judge 
most acceptable to God, and most edifying to 
his people.”’ 

The form of government is Presbyterian ; that 
is, by Presbyters or elders. There is a grada- 
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tion of courts, constituted of ministers and or- 
dained laymen: (a) The Consistory or official 
board of the local church, composed of elders 
and deacons ; (b) The Classis, corresponding to- 
Presbytery, made up of ministers and elders. 
within a limited province ; 
(c) The Particular Synod, 
consisting of representatives 
of all Classes within the State; 
(d) The General Synod, con- 
sisting of representatives of 
all the Classes in the United. 
States. 

The boards and agencies 
of the Reformed Church are 
these : 

1. Board of Foreign Mis-~ 
sions. Maintains stations in 
India, China, Japan and 
Arabia. 

2. Board of Domestic Mis-- 
Aids feeble churches,. 


sions. 


especially at 
the West, and 
seeks to establish 
new ones where 
they are needed. 

3. The Church 
Building Fund. 
Aids in erecting 
sanctuaries for 
newchurches not 
yet self-support- 


ing. 
4. Board of = 
Education. As- 
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in obtaining an education to fit them for the 9, Woman’s Executive Committee of the Board 
ministry. of Domestic Missions. Has special charge of 

5. Board of Publication. Issues denomina- work among the Indians, builds parsonages, and 
tional and other evangelical literature, and main- otherwise forwards the cause. 
tains an extensive book depository. The offices of all these boards are located in 
the Reformed Church Building, No. 25 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York. 

The periodicals issued in the interest of the 
Reformed Church in America are: The Christian 
Intelligencer, The Mission Field, The Mission 
Gleaner, and The Day Star. 

No other denomination, except the Moravians, 
has a more honorable record in Foreign Missions. 


C. E. CHURCH AT LE MARS, IOWA. 


6. The Widows’ Fund. Provides for the 
widows and children of such ministers as have 
had an interest in it. 

7. The Disabled Ministers’ Fund. Extendsrelief soeey jOLFORIEED CAUwee, mnie. SasiDe, MOE, 
to ministers who are laid aside by age or infirmity. 

8. Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. Car- It is just forty years since the Reformed Church 
ries the Gospel to women and children in India, in America withdrew from the American Board, 
China and Japan. receiving the Arcot (India) and the Amoy 
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other things, the 


has since added building of manses. 
three: North Japan, The work of the Do- 
South Japan, and mestie Board was al- 
Arabia. All are lowed fora long while 
prosperous. The to lag somewhat 
eight original — sta- behind that of For- 
tions and outstations eign Missions, butthe 
have grown to 259; fi Church has recently 
the seventeen mis- “Sys nen erg Ries i ao awakened to the im- 
sionaries and native Ba a AutHors ee: portance of American 
ministers to 117; the of the Evangelization. Its 
twenty-two native HEIDELBERG CATECHISM contributions for this 
helpers to 247. a cause have about 


Churches have in creased six-fold and communi- 
cants twenty-fold. There are nineteen boarding 
schools and fifteen day schools; with about 
7,000 pupils. There are four theological semi- 
naries for the education of native ministers and 
helpers. The amount contributed for this work 
during the year was $111,111.89. An efficient 
arm of this service is the Woman’s Board, which 
reports for 1897 a larger sum total of contribu- 
tions than in any previous year. 

The Board of Domestic Missions has charge of 
the planting of frontier fields, the sustenance of 
dependent organizations and church erection. 
““The Woman’s Executive Committee ’’—an in- 
valuable help to the board—undertakes, among 
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doubled within six years. For 1897 they were 
$72,217.36. 

The educational institutions of this Church are 
as follows : Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Theological Seminary at Holland, 
Mich.; Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. ; 
Hope College, Holland, Mich.; Pleasant Prairie 
College, German Valley, Ills.; Northwestern 
Classical Academy, Orange City, Ia. 

In addition to these mention should be made 
of the Collegiate School on Seventy -seventh 
Street, New York City. It is a classical school 
for boys. Its history is continuous since its 
foundation in 1633, under Roelantsen. It is the 


oldest educational institution in America. 
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es O0OL, .D. 2 
CHARLES H. POOL, D.D MRS. A. L. CUSHING. 


MRS, EDMUND B. HORTON, 
HENRY N.- COBB, D D. 
SOME CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES OF THE REFORMED CHURCH, 


The Reformed Church has always been distin- faithful service. Its motto is Nisi Dominus frus- 
guished for a spirit of conservatism which has kept tra: “‘ Except the Lord build the house, they 
it true to the landmarks of evangelical doctrine. labor in vain that build it.”’ 

It stands pre-eminently for the divine 
birth and mission of Christ, for the 
absolute truth of the Scriptures, and 
for the voluntary principle in religion. 
At the same time it claims to be broadly 
liberal, its doors being open to all who 
confess Christ as their Saviour. Its rela- 
tion to progress may be seen particu- 
larly in the growing work of the Wom- 
en’s Boards, and in the fact that it has 
a larger percentage of Christian En- 
deavor Societies than any other denomi- 
nation. It does not call itself ‘‘The 
American Church,’ for that claim 
would be preposterous in any quarter ; 
but it modestly affirms that, since its 
establishment on Manhattan Island in 
1609-1628, it has aimed to keep itself 
patriotically in line with the American 
spirit and true to American _institu- 
tions. It glories in its honorable his- 
tory, but still more in the possibilities of 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ART IN THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


By JEAN 


THE church edifices of the Dutch Reformed 
denomination are typical of the modern-Ameri- 
can or ‘‘ Institutional ’’ style of architecture and 
interior arrangement, which is largely founded 
upon the ‘‘ Akron system ’’ of church building. 
‘ To meet the requirements of the numerous or- 
ganizations linked together under one roof, while 
each of them is separate and distinct, modern 
architects have had to abandon traditional ideas 
of ecclesiastical architecture and adapt their 
work to the needs of a new country. Hence it 
is that we have in the United States that di- 
vergence from ecclesiasticism—the combination, 
or institutional edifice, where the church itself 
can be changed, as it were, by the touch of a 
button, into a Sunday school, and the Sunday 
school by another touch into several compart- 
ments for private meetings or classes. The in- 
ventor of the revolving shutter is largely re- 
sponsible for this condition of affairs, and while 
that ingenious piece of mechanism has been 
widely adopted, it and other modern methods of 
church architecture have added more to practical 
utility than to churchly dignity and artistic 
beauty. 


D’'HUGO. 


One of the finest and. most artistic interiors in 
any Reformed Church in the country is that of 
the Church of the Reformation in Washington, 
D.C. Originally a building of severe and rigid 
lines of construction, it was remodeled by Mr. 
Charles R. Lamb, an expert in such matters, so 
that all its ugliness disappeared and an imposing 
interior resulted therefrom. The pulpit and ros- 
‘trum with the silk-curtained partitions of carved 
oak, the decorative panels by his brother, F. 8. 
Lamb, on either side and above, surmounted by 
a lovely rose window, filling the endmost wall 
within the arch. These are well shown in the 
three cuts of this novel church alteration. 

It is equally true of the Dutch Reformed 
Church as it is of all others, that the best 
works of art seen in her edifices have been ex- 
ecuted for the purpose of keeping green the 
memory of some departed friend or relative, and 
thus it happens nearly always that when some 
portion of the interior is richer than its sur- 
roundings it is found to be a memorial gift to 
the church. Pulpits of elaborately carved oak, 
with bronze enrichments, of pure marble from 
the deft chisel of the sculptor; windows of mas- 


placed in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at Sha- 
wangunk, N. Y. The 
congregation had long 
felt that a broad stretch 
of bare stone wall looked 
so unsightly that some- 
thing had to be done 
to relieve its dullness. 
Some suggested piercing 
in the wall a space sufti- 
ciently large to admit a 
window, but this could 
not be accomplished. 
The artist came to the 
rescue with a magnificent 
design representing the 
‘Angel of the Resurrec- 
tion,’’ and this was placed 
where a window might 
have been, and at evening 
service, when the interior 
is illuminated, exactly 
balances and harmonizes 
with the other windows 
in the church. 


terly design and glorious 
color; communion ta- 
bles with carved inscrip- 
tions ; baptismal fonts of 
oak, marble and mosaic 
in gold and silver; mural 
paintings of Scriptural 
subjects; and wall tab- 
lets of varying form and 
material may be seen in 
many churches of the 
denomination, where they 
testify not only to the 
love and respect in which 
some departed member | 
was held, but also to 
their great value as his- 
torical records of the 
church, which are as 
imperishable and _per- 
manent as the foundation 
stone of the edifice itself. 
An example of com- | 
bined art and ingenuity 
is that known as the / 
‘* Jansen’? Memorial Mu- |g <7 
ral Decoration, from the |= al mult § 
brush of Frederick Sty- E 
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“‘ THE ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION, ’?— JANSEN MEMORIAL. 
PAINTED BY FREDERICK STYMENTZ LAMB. 


It is almost a truism in every country that 
where you have a liturgy in the church you may 
have also the handmaid of religion—Art. The 
Reformed Church in America has no fondness 
for altars, sanctuaries, or too much of liturgy. 
The baptismal rite is usually performed with a 
basin to hold the water, although a few churches 
of the denomination have adopted the font, and 
so taken steps to encourage a greater respect for 
the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 

Among the finest churches of the denomina- 
tion, both architecturally and artistically, are 
the Rev. Dr. James M. Farrar’s, known as the 
First Reformed, in Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
“Church-on-the Heights,’’ Brooklyn, of which 
the Rey. J. Douglas Adam is pastor; the Fifth 
Avenne Collegiate, with its strange-mixture of 
Dutch and pointed Gothic ; the West End Col- 
legiate, under the pastorate of the Rev. Henry 
E. Cobb, D.D.; the Second Collegiate Church of 
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Harlem, whose pastor is Dr. William J. Harsha ; 
and notably the Marble Collegiate Church, whose 
able pastor is the author of the preceding article. 

As a typical institutional Church the Middle 
Collegiate, in Second Avenue and Seventh Street, 
is perhaps the best example in the Dutch Re- 
formed denomination in New York City. A large 
number of widely divergent organizations meet 
there under one roof, and the structural in- 
genuity of the architect must have been seriously 
taxed to meet all the requirements demanded of 
him. 

In proportion to her means the Dutch Re- 
formed Church possesses handsome and commo- 
dious edifices, their exterior architecture being 
vastly superior to their internal docoration, but 
this is due rather to the conservatism of her 
Holland origin than to her poverty, for no de- 
nomination in America spends so much for 
foreign missions, or is considered relatively 
wealthier, than this Church. 
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THE TRAIN DISPATCHER’S ORDERS 


By E, 


SONS, HEN Dispatcher Jack Walk- 
NX, er, and his copyist, Ben 
Childress, reported for 
duty at the office, ‘‘ things 
were in a terrible mess,’’ 
as Jack expressed it. 
There were stock trains, 
merchandise trains, coal 
trains, and trains of empty cars to be looked 
after. Trains running singly and in sections, 
all delayed, and scattered over the division. 

Then there were positive instructions from the 
train master that the eastbound express No. 4, 
which was five hours late, and No. 88, which had 
stock for the V. M. Road, must not be delayed ; 
and cautionary instructions about the prompt 
movement of the eight trains of export stock, 
which the V. M. would deliver during the night. 

Ordinarily, Jack would have enjoyed the ex- 
citement of moving these giant chessmen over 
this vast board, but on this particular night he 
was hampered by the condition of his telegraph 
wires. Two of them were down, two were 
crossed, and he had not one continuous wire at 
work over the division. He checked up his 
‘log-book,”’ glanced at his train-sheet, on which 
only one train, the westbounde xpress No. 3, was 
on time ; put out an order for No. 88 to get orders 
at Waynesboro, and then, calling to Childress, 
said : 

‘¢ Ben, I want vou to watch 88 closely, and let 
me know the minute it reports for orders at 
Waynesboro. A meeting point will have to be 
made for it and No. 3.” 

Jack then moved over to the Eastern wire and 
began to tick off his orders, so as to be prepared 
for the prompt movement of the export stock. 

He was busily engaged at this when the 
westbound express No. 3 pulled in and the con- 
ductor ran in to register. 

‘*George,”’ Jack called out to Conductor 
Wright, ‘‘here’s an order to meet 88; if I find 
it will delay you I'll change it at Blucridge.”’ 

Jack delivered the order and then started back 
to his instrument, but Conductor Wright stopped 
him and said: ‘‘I’ve a lady passenger on who 
wants me to let her off at Greenwood. I told 
her we djdn’t stop there, and that my orders 
were very gtrict about making extra stops; but 
she insiggag on my asking. Can I stop for her?” 

9, you can’t stop ; drop her at Meacham’s ; 


T. SMITH. 


the local will be along in four hours and can 
pick her up,” said Jack, grufHy, for he could 
hear the operator at Cobham calling ‘D. 0.” 
(dispatcher’s oflice) like tearing the sounder to 
pieces. 

But, as it happened, the lady passenger, mis- 
trusting the conductor's advocacy of her request, 
had followed him into the office, and as Jack 
finished speaking she stepped up to the little 
window and poutingly said: 

‘Pl forgive you, Mr. Dispatcher, for talking 
about dropping me off and picking me up, as if 
I was a box ora trunk, if you'll change it to 
Greenwood. I am on my way to Orkney 
Springs, and I missed connection in Richmond 
through no fault of mine. Now, won’t you 
please let him drop me off at Greenwood?’ Her 
lips began to quiver, and a small dewdrop of a 
tear glistened on her lids as she continued— 

‘‘Look at me, Mr. Dispatcher. I’m no great, 
big man like you are. I’m—I’m afraid to stay 
alone in the dark at Meacham’s for four long 
hour3!”’ 

Jack blushingly gazed for a moment at those 
red, quivering lips, into those soft, brown eyes 
all wet with tears, that seemed like ‘‘two human 
stars that swam in dew,’’ then he stammered 
out: ‘‘ All right, George, stop at Greenwood for 
her,”’ and ignominiously fled to his instrument, 
which was still ticking ‘‘D. O.—D. O.”’ with 
feverish impatience. 

‘*Say, Jack, she’s as pretty as a Pullman,” 
said Childress, as the door closed behind Wright 
and his lady passenger. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Jack, settling down to work. 

At midnight Jack, still hard at work with his. 
orders, was interrupted by Childress, who called 
out: 

“Say, Jack, here’s 88 at Waynesboro. Where 
shall it meet No, 3?” 

Jack glanced up at the clock and, secing that 
No. 88 had lost ten minutes, said : 

“ Hold ?em. = Make ?em take the siding for 
No. 3.” 

Now, Childress was very ambitious to be a 
dispatcher. When he understood from Jack’s. 
reply that she was to be trusted to send the order 
he felt very proud. Ina bold, round hand he 
copied the order in the order book, and in a few 
seconds No, 88 was on its way to Holden. 

In a minute or two afterward Jack got up and 
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walked over to Childress’ table, humming as he 
went, ‘‘If you love me, darling, tell me with 
your eyes.’’ He was ina good humor, for he 
had been making such successful moves with his 
giant chessmen that now he had the game well 
in hand. ‘ Well, Benny, old boy,’”’ he said, as 
he drew the order book forward, ‘‘I’ve got 
everything straight asa string east; now let’s 
try our hand here.’’ Then the smile died on his 


face as, horrified, he read the order Childress had, 


given : 

‘*To Cond’r and Eng’r No. 88, Waynesboro. — 
Meet No. 3 at Holden. Take siding.”’ 

He rubbed his eyes to see if they had deceived 
him ; but no—there it stood out in bold, black 
letters. 

‘‘Meet No. 3 at Hoipen.”’ 

‘My Lord, Ben, you haven’t sent that order !”’ 
he gasped out. 

‘Yes; what’s the matter with it?’’ 
Childress, turning pale. 

‘Who told you to send that order?’”’ Jack 
sternly asked. 

‘““Why, you did, Jack.’”’ 

‘*Ben,’’ said Jack, as he clapped his hands to 
his forehead, ‘‘If I told you to send that order I 
was crazy! It means a collision. No. 3 has 
orders to meet 88 at Blueridge. Don’t you see 
the orders are lapped, and re 

“But you certainly did, Jack,’’ interrupted 
Childress. ‘‘I asked when 88 got to Waynes- 
boro where it was to meet No. 3. I remember 
distinctly that you said ‘Holden; make them 
take the siding for No. 3,’ and so I—’ then 
Childress broke down. 

‘*My Lord, Ben! I said hold them—hold 88 
at Waynesboro, and make them take the side 
track there for No. 3.” 

Jack had not been idle while this conversation 
was going on. He glanced at the train sheet 
and saw that No. 88 had passed Blueridge, the 
next station west of Holden. He glanced at the 
clock ; it was 12:05, the leaving time of No. 3 at 
Greenwood, the next station cast of Holden. He 
‘opened his key and mechanically hegan to call 
“PD” (Greenwood). He knew there was no 
night operator at Greenwood, but he felt that he 
must do something. He continued to call, sign- 
ing 97 (the danger signal) at short intervals, 
while the clock was fast ticking the precious 
seconds away ; but alas! without avail were his 
calls. 

At 12:10 he stopped. Wild-eyed and haggard 
he turned to the sobhing Childress, and said: 
“ Ben, our last hope is gone. I've figured it out 
and they will meet in the big tunnel a mile west 


said 
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of Holden. At the speed the stock train will be 
coming down that grade it will be by the mercy 
of Providence if a soul escapes. There is nothing 
left for us to do but to pray for His mercy.” 

* * * * * * 

When Wright’s lady passenger alighted from 
No. 3 at Greenwood she directed her steps toward 
the dim light burning in the cheerless reception 
room. She inquired of the solitary occupant of 
the reception room—the sleepy-looking stage- 
driver—what time the stage would leave for 
Orkney Springs. 

‘When the eastbound express comes,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘‘ How long before that is due?’”’ she asked. 

‘* It?s overdue now, but there’s no telling when 
itll git here. I’ve got to wait till she comes.” 

‘‘Isn’t there a telegraph office here so we can 
find out about the train ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, the office is here, but the rail- 
road company is too stingy to keep a night 
operator. Thar’s the instruments, whar you see 
that gate swinging open.”’ 

She walked in, cut in the instruments, and 
then deftly began to call ‘‘D. O.’? When she 
signed ‘‘D.,’? showing that it was Greenwood 
that was calling, Jack’s heart jumped into his 
mouth. Childress stopped his sobbing and gazed 
in awe at the sounder. Then Jack seized the 
key and asked if No. 3 had passed. 

‘Yes, at 12:06,’ was the reply ticked back. 

‘‘Ts 73 there yet?’’ Jack next asked. 

‘‘Some train is pulling in now ; will see if 2 

Before the reply was finished Jack glanced at 
the clock. It was 12:11. Then he ticked off as 
fast as his fingers would form the characters : 

“Tk ts & del’r qk, pls.’”’ (Take this and de- 
liver quick, please). 

“To GENTRY AND*Payne—Mistake in No. 3’s orders. 
Cut loose your engine and overtake No. 3 at Holden, 


and hold them there till No. 88 arrives. Life and 
death. Don’t fail me. (Signed ) JIOWw.” 


She ran down to a knot of trainmen gathered 
around the big, panting engine, and by the light 
of Gentry’s lantern read to him Jagk’s message. 

‘You hear that, Lud?’ asked Gentry, look- 
ing up at the begrimed face of the engineer, who 
with an admiring and wondering eye was gaz- 
ing at ‘the lovely piece of calico,’’ as he after- 
ward spoke of her. 

‘©Yes, but John,’’ said Payne, scratching his 
head, ‘I dunno ’bout running on that. It’s not 
according to the rules. We ought to have regu- 
lar orders on manifold paper. This is a mighty 
ticklish thing, T tell you.” 

‘‘Oh, please don’t go quibbling over it, 


THE TRAIN DISPATCHER’S ORDERS. 


There’s not a second to lose,’’ interrupted the 
young lady. ‘‘ Please go right at once. I’!l get 
on the engine, and go with you to show you 
there’s nothing wrong about it.”’ 

‘All right, miss, but you needn’t do that. 
Pll go if I lose my job. Tell Jack I'll catch 
No. 3, if the wheels stay under the 73,’’ said 
Payne, touching his cap. 

‘* Put out your red signal, and don’t let any- 
thing pass till I get back !’ yelled Gentry, as he 
swung up on the engine. Then, turning to En- 
gineer Payne, he said : ‘‘I tell you, Lud, if Jack 
has lost his head, there’s no telling what'll hap- 
pen next.” 

Then there was a succession of quick, short 
exhausts from Engine 73, a cloud of black smoke 
poured from its stack, a shower of sparks flew 
back from the ponderous drivers grinding on the 
rails, and Gentry was off on his mad race! 
When the young woman returned to the office, 
Jack was calling ‘‘ D.’’ 

‘*Has Gentry left yet?’ he asked, impa- 
tiently. 

“Yes, at 12:12. The whistle was wide open, 
and the sparks were flying higher than the tree 
tops when the engine shot around the curve be- 
yond here,’’ was the reply ticked back. 

The telegraph instruments which all night 
long had been chattering away in their mono- 
tones, now stopped their ticking, and an omi- 
nous silence, save the ticking of the clock and 
an occasional sob from Childress, reigned in the 
ofice. 

Jack dropped his head on the table, and men- 
tally calculated the chances of Gentry’s catch- 
ing No. 3 before it left Holden. Holden was 
five miles from Greenwood, a stiff up grade all 
the way. No. 3 was due at Holden at 12:15. If 
it stopped to get water there, three minutes 
would be lost, and it would leave at 12:18. 
Gentry would, therefore, have six minutes to 
run the five miles, with a lumbering freight 

engine and a heavy grade to handicap him. 

Jack raised up. His cheeks were whiter than 
the wall. There was a wild look in his eyes. His 
firmly compressed lips showed what an effort he 
was making to control his feelings. 

‘“There’s only one chance in a thousand, 
Ben,’’ he said, as he started to pace the floor. 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Jack, after my hopes 
have been raised so. It will kill me to know 
that I’ve been the cause of all this. What will 
my poor mother and sister do?’ sobbed out 
Childress, as he, too, began to pace the floor. 

“Look } ore Ben,’’ said Jack, turning upon 
Childress, ,, what are you blubbering about? 
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You are not to blame in this matter. I alone 
am to blame, so shut up !”” 

““No, Jack ; you know I am to blame. I’m 
not trying to get out of it, but it’s hard,’’ and he 
broke down. 

“‘Stop blubbering, Ben. I know who is to 
blame. I’m going over to my room for a few 
minutes, and I want you to watch these wires 
closely. Don’t let a sound pass over them with- 


out catching it.”’ 


Like a wounded stag, Jack wanted solitude— 
solitude to hide his agony, solitude to think 
clearly. It was evident to him that Gentry 
would not overtake No. 3 in time to avert the 
collision. Counting the time Gentry lost in get- 
ting under full speed and the time that he would 
lose in slacking up at Holden, he would have to 
make sixty miles per hour—an impossibility, he 
thought, with an engine not constructed for 
speed. He threw himself upon his bed, and 
smote his forehead in his agony. In a few short 
hours his disgrace would be telegraphed all over 
the country ; the newsboys would be crying it 
aloud upon the street, and people would be 
pointing him out as a red-handed murderer. In 
a few short hours the trainmen, who so often 
had complimented him upon his skill as a dis- 
patcher, would be gathering in knots at the 
round-house to discuss the details and to mag- 
nify his recklessness. Then he saw himself ig- 
nominiously discharged, wearily tramping and 
hunting for another job, only to be refused when 
his name was known. 

‘Oh, God ! what have I done that this afflic- 
tion should come upon me?’’ he sobbed out in 
his agony. 

Then the tempter whispered why not let the 
blame rest upon Childress? He assumed the 
risk when he sent the order; let him take the 
consequences. 

‘‘No—a thousand times no!’ he thought. 
‘Ben is my subordinate, and if I give a subordi- 
nate instructions in a way so easily misunder- 
stood he is not to blame. I am wholly to blame, 
and Ben shall not suffer for my error; I am de- 
termined on that.”’ 

Then a vision came to him of two iron mon- 
sters rushing together in the darkness of the 
tunnel, of splintered and telescoped cars, of bent 
and twisted irons, of the mad rush and trample 
of bellowing cattle, of the roar of hissing steam, 
of torn and mangled forms and the shrieks and 
moans of the wounded and dying. He closed 
his eyes to shut out the horrible vision, but bony 
fingers tore at his throat, mocking voices hissed 
“Cmurderer”’in his ears, malignant eyes leered 
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at him until his brain was on fire. Then he 
seemed standing at the eastern portal of the tun- 
nel, by the little crystal stream that flowed from 
the spring. He stooped to lave his forehead 
with its cooling waters, then, horror-stricken, he 
. fled, for the waters were red ! 

“Oh, God!” he cried in his agony. ‘‘ Let 
me tramp in disgrace to the end of my days, but 
spare those trains. Let me suffer the scorn of 
the world, the mistrust of my fellow-emplovees, 
the pangs of hunger, but spare those trains. 
Punish me as you will—with disgrace, with 
disease, with death—but spare those trains.”’ 

Then he heard the engine, which he had or- 
dered for the wrecking train, start from the 
round-house and come creeping slowly up the 
track. 

‘‘This is more than I can bear!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he jumped up and reached under the head of 
his bed and drew forth his pistol. A ray of light 
from the gas jet flickered along its polished barrel 
with a gleam of hope. One slight pressure on 
the trigger and all would be over. He put the 
pistol in his pocket, splashed some water over 
his face and rushed back to the office. 

‘Anything from Gentry yet?’’ he asked, 
vainly trying to steady his voice. 

‘*Not a word,’’ replied Childress. ‘‘ Here’s 
Mr. Wingfield, the foreman from the round- 
house, Jack. He thought it best to send for the 
train master while you were gone.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ replied Jack, as he took a 
seat by the instrument. ‘‘I was going to send 
for him myself as soon as I heard from Gentry.”’ 

He opened the key to call, but Greenwood be- 
gan to call first. 

‘*Here’s Gentry’s report,’? came throbbing 
over the wire. 

““G. A.’ (go ahead) ticked Jack with a 
trembling hand, while his heart stood still with 
suspense. Childress drew near to listen, and 
Mr. Wingfield looked over Jack’s shoulder as his 
nerveless fingers wrote : 


“To J. W.—No. 3 had left Holden before we got 
there——” 


Everything turned black before Jack’s eyes. 
Ilis worst fears had been realized. Gentry had 
failed to overtake No. 3. Jack could no longer 
see the paper—could no longer feel the pen in 
his grasp. But the busy little sounder, inexora- 
ble as fate, kept up its ticking, and Jack, dazed, 
unconsciously wrote: 

“but. we saw across the curve that it had not reached 


the tunnel, so we made an extra spurt and overtook it 
just before it entered the tunnel. No. 88 had entered 
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west end of tunnel just as No. 3 stopped. Everything 
all right now. No.3 left Holden 12:25 and 88 is follow: 
ing ine here. (Signed ) GENTRY.” 

When Childress and Mr. Wingfield knew that 
the accident had heen averted they seized each 
other around the neck, and waltzed around the 
office in a delirium of joy. Then, suddenly, the 
loud report of a pistol rang out upon the air. 
They stopped their wild waltz, looked around 
and saw poor Jack stretched motionless upon 
the floor. They rushed to him, tenderly picked 
up his limp form, and Jaid it upon the telegraph 
table. 

‘What's the row here?’ asked the excited 
train master, as he rushed in. 

‘*Jack has shot himself!’ gasped Mr. Wing- 
field. 

The train master placed his hand on Jack’s 
forehead, then he felt for Jack’s pulse. 

“He is still living. Now, where did the ball 
enter?’ the matter-of-fact train master asked, as 
he vainly searched for the wound. ‘ Ah, I see 
how it is now,’’ continued the train master, as 
he drew forth the pistol Srom Jack’s pocket. 
‘Jack is not hurt, not shot. He fainted and 
keeled over. The hammer of his pistol struck 
the floor when he fell, and caused the weapon to 
be discharged. See, here’s the hole the ball 
made in his pocket.’’ 

Mr. Wingfield and Childress bent over and ex- 
amined the round, charred hole. 

In a short while Jack was up, and narrating 
the occurrences of the night to the train master. 

‘* But how did you get an operator at Green- 
wood? What was the day operator doing in the 
office at that time of night ?’’ asked the puzzled 
train master. 

“Tt wasn’t that ‘plug’ day operator. I know 
his touch on the key too well. All I know is 
that Providence sent me that operator at the last. 
minute,’’ said Jack, solemnly. 

‘* But didn’t you ask who it was !’’ 

‘No; I took it for granted that it was an 
angel.”’ 

Then Childress, who had been busy receiving 
train reports, spoke up: 

“ Jack, I forgot to tell you about that opera- 
tor. Don’t you remember the lady passenger on 
No. 3 to-night for Greenwood? It was she. 
She’s going to Orkney Springs as operator this 
Summer. Let’s see, what’s her name. I copied 
it down while you were out. Here ’tis, Mise 
Ethel Howard.” 

**' You see, Jack, you were not so far off when 
you said it was an angel,’’ remarked the train 
master. 
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omitting a single detail. After he had finished 
the general manager strummed thoughtfully on 
his table for a few moments, and then said : 

“T thank you, Mr. Walker, for the intelligent 
manner in which you have narrated this matter. 
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I can see an element of danger—a flaw in our 
present system of giving train orders. I shall, 
as soon as I can arrange it, adopt the standard 
ules, and put the duplicate system of train 
orders into effect. 
it best that you take a short furlough to brace 
up your nerves. I would suggest Orkney Springs 
as a suitable place to do so.. As your pay will 
go on while you are off, I will get you to execute 
a little commission. I want you in behalf of 
the company to thank Miss Howard for the 
valuable assistance she rendered, and to give her 
a check which I will fill out. You will have to 
tender the money in a delicate way, as she might 
be offended. I used to know her father, who 
was a very high-strung gentleman, and doubtless 
his daughter has inherited this same quality. 
Assure her that we do not mean to put a money 
value on her act, and that it is only a small 
return for the invaluable service she rendered. 
If she refuses to accept the check you may say to 
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her that when she gets ready to take her ‘bridal 
trip my private car is at her service.” 

The next day Jack left for Orkney Springs. 
In the ozone of Orkney’s pure air Jack’s nerves 
soon re-adjusted themselves ; but alas! another 
part of his anatomy got out of fix. . His heart 
had a habit of beating violently when in the 
presence of a certain pair of soft, brown eyes, 
and of aching terribly when out of their pres- 
ence. He tendered the check sent by the general 
manager, but it was so indignantly refused that 
he was afraid to mention the private car. 

A year later she took her bridal trip, but it 
was not in the general manager’s car. It was in 
Jack’s car, and with Jack. 

Childress, working the first ‘‘trick’’ as dis- 
patcher, watched the movement of the bridal 
train over the middle division. Gentry, in a 
nice new uniform, was conductor, and Lud 
Payne was engineer, for thus it had been ar- 
ranged by John Walker, superintendent. 
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BACON'S. REBELLION, 
THE BEGINNINGS OF LIBERTY IN VIRGINIA. 


By DR. LEWIS 


Ir was just a century before the old bell in the 
State House, Philadelphia, proclaimed liberty 
throughout all the land and: unto all the inhab- 
itants thereof, that a revolution took place in 
Virginia which has received but a passing no- 
tice in American history. This uprising is 
known as Bacon’s Rebellion, and it occurred in 
the year 1676. At this time Virginia was a 
respectable Colony. The Old Dominion had 
Passed through “ : 
many vicissitudes 
in the seventy 
years of her exist- 
ence. She thrived 
under the guiding 
hand of Captain 
John Smith, and 
she experienced a 
Starving time un- 
der less capable 
rulers, while on 
one occasion the 
whole Colony was 
almost annihilat- 
ed by the Savage 
Indians. In 1676 . 
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ment of private property. The. arrival of Sir 
George Yeardley in 1619 was followed by the 
establishment of a House of Burgesses. This 
assembly exercised the right of judging of the 
proper election of its members ; leave to propose 
laws was given to any burgess, and the right of 
petition was granted to any member of the 
Colony. Steps were taken ‘‘ toward the erection 
of a university and college,’ and the assembly 
encouraged the 
planting of corn, 
mulberry trees, 
hemp and vines. 
On July 2lst, 
1621, a written 
constitution was 
adopted for the 
people of the Col- 
ony. It made 
provision for the 
appointment of a 
governor and 
council by the 
company, and a 
general assembly, 
consisting of two 
burgesses to be 
chosen from each 
of the several 
plantations by the 
respective inhab- 
itants. The sys- 
tem of represent- 
' ative government 
and trial by jury 
thus became firm- 
ly implanted in. 
the New World. 
: W ise legislation 
was provided for 
the management of the public money; the 
rights of personal liberty were asserted, and limi- 
tations were placed upon the power of the execu- 
tive. In 1642 Sir William Berkeley became the 
head of the Colony, and the king promised not 
to change a form of government in which the 
Colonists received so much content and satisfac- 
tion. Until 1660 Virginia was a representative 
democracy, but the restoration of Charles IT. 
was to the Colony a political revolution. The 
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liberties of the Colonists were trifled away and 
the king granted to Culpepper and Arlington 
all the dominion of land and water called Vir- 
ginia’’ for a term of thirty-one years. The 
restoration of the monarchy in England took 
from the common people of Virginia the power 
which was not to be recovered for more than a 
century, and gave it to the growing aristocracy. 
This new form of tyranny excited open discon- 
tent, and a collision between the royal party and 
the common people was inevitable. To produce 
an open rebellion nothing was wanting but an 
excuse for appearing in arms. This excuse was 
soon afforded on account of the ravages of the 
Indians. The lurking savages were a constant 
menace to the English settlers. In 1656 a war- 
like tribe called the Rechahecrians, numbering 
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seven hundred warriors, thronged into the valley 
of the James River and showed signs of open 
hostility. The Colonial assembly sent Colonel 
Edward Hill with a considerable force against 
them, and a desperate battle was fought at the 
place where Richmond now stands. The Indians 
won a partial success, and continued their depre- 
dations in the vicinity of the falls of the James 
River. 

In 1675 a party of Indians crossed from the 
Maryland to the Virginia shore, and spread 
themselyes from the falls of the Potomac to the 
falls of the James River, carrying terror to every 
home. A military force under the command of 
Sir Henry Chicheley was ordered to pursue the 
savages, when Berkeley suddenly recalled the 
commission, thus leaving the frontier defenseless. 
The country was laid waste, and in one year 
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three hundred Virginians were murdered by the 
red men. The assembly did nothing to prevent 
these massacres but to build forts along the fron- 
tier. The people looked upon these forts asa 
means of the aristocracy to turn all the tobacco 
—the Virginia currency—into their own hands. 
Berkeley had a monopoly of the Indian trade, 
and it was even charged that he commissioned 
his friends to trade with the savages, and that 
these persons furnished them with powder and 
shot. Berkeley was a high-tempered old Royal- 
ist, and was more devoted to the King of England 
than to the people of Virginia. He lived in ease 
and luxury at Green Spring, near Jamestown, 
and he was a sort of king himself. He had sev- 
enty horses and large flocks of sheep; he was 
surrounded by indented servants and slaves, and 
in his mansion offered 
free-hearted hospitality 
to the loyal families that 
left England during the 
civil war. 

Although formidable 
bodies of Indians came 
down the James River 
and were within fifty 
miles of the plantations, 
Berkeley refused to offer 
any resistance to them. 
The people of Charles 
City County, therefore, 
issued a call for volun- 
teers, and all that they 
now desired was a leader. 
Nathaniel Bacon had 
arrived in the Colony 
about a year before. He 
was born in England in 
1646, and was educated at Cambridge, after which 
he was a student of law in London. Bacon was 
gifted by nature to be a leader. He was hand- 
some in personal appearance, and, possessing 
commanding powers of oratory, he was able to 
show to the common people the royal govern- 
ment in its true light. Bacon owned a large 
plantation near the falls of the James River, and 
affairs in the Colony were brought to a crisis 
when the Indians attacked the plantation and 
killed his overseer and a faithful servant. Shortly 
after this occurrence he was invited to go over 
and see the volunteers collected on the other side 
of the James River. As he came among the sol- 
diers- they all with one accord shouted, ‘‘A 
Bacon! a Bacon !’’ and prevailed upon him to 
become their leader. | Bacon consented, and the 
people looked upon him as the defender of their 
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general amnesty was eXtended to all supposed 
past offenders. A compromise between the hos- 
tile parties was effected. Bacon acknowledged 


liberties. He set forth his purpose not only to 
destroy the Indians, but to deliver his country- 
men from unjust taxes and laws, and from every 


form of oppression. 

Observing all proper forms of law, the volun- 
teers elected Bacon their commander, and ap- 
plied to Berkeley to commission him as such. 
This request was not granted, but Bacon did not 
hesitate. At the head of three hundred followers 
he marched against the Indians, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. On May 29th Berk- 
eley issued a proclamation declaring Bacon and 
his followers to be rebels, and levied troops: to 
pursue them. During the governor’s absence an 
insurrection broke out in Jamestown, and he 
was compelled to hurry back. The spirit of dis- 
content became manifest in all the lower counties, 
and a demand was made for the dissolution of 
the old assembly, which was blamed for many 
of the public grievances. 

The governor and his council became greatly 
alarmed, and immediately dissolved the assem- 
bly. They ordered that writs should be issued 
for a new election of burgesses in the general as- 
sembly. In this election the old law restricting 
suffrage to freeholders was ignored, and all free- 
men voted. Bacon was elected from Henrico 
County, and a majority of the members were in 
sympathy with his principles. Let those who 
call Bacon and his followers traitors examine the 
action of this assembly, which passed the laws 
known in history as 
‘* Bacon’s Laws.’’ These 
measures breathe the 
very spirit of liberty, 
and subsequent legisla- 
tures found it necessary 
to reénact many of them. 
The sessions of the new 
assembly were stormy, 
and angry debates arose 
on the wrongs of the 
poor. Church monopo- 
lies were destroyed and 
just levies of taxes were 
required. The exorbi- 
tant salaries of the gov- 
ernor, council and as- 
semblymen were greatly 
reduced. The restrictions 
on the right of suffrage 
were removed, and all 
freemen were allowed to 
vote. The sale of spurit- 
uous ligyors was abso- 
Intely » ghibited, and a 


his error in acting without a commission, but 
he was restored to his place in the council and 
promised a commission as general. The In- 
dian outrages continued, and Berkeley refused 
the promised commission to Bacon. Fear- 
ing treachery, and being warned by his uncle 
that measures against his personal freedom might 
be employed, Bacon secretly withdrew from 
Jamestown. Berkeley issued a warrant for his 
arrest, but to no avail, for in a few days he reap- 
peared in Jamestown with four hundred armed 
men under his command. Drawing the soldiers 
up in military order in front of the State-house, 
a demand was made upon the governor and 
council for the granting of the promised com- 
mission. This greatly enraged Berkeley, and, 
rushing out in front of the men, he offered to 
measure swords with Bacon. At the same time 
he tore open his ruffled shirt, so as to leave his 
breast naked, and cried aloud, ‘‘ Here! shoot 
me—a fair mark—shoot!’’ Bacon answered 
with great dignity as follows: ‘‘Sir, I came not 
nor intend to hurt a hair of your head, and, for 
your sword, your honor may please to put it up; 
it shall rust in the scabbard before ever I shall 
desire you to draw it. I come for a commission 
against the heathen, who daily inhumanly mur- 
der us and spill our brethren’s blood, and no 
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care is taken to prevent it.’’ The council and 
assembly united in urging Berkeley to issue the 
commission, and he was obliged at last to sub- 
mit. This event occurring just one hundred 
years before the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, written by Thomas Jefferson, 
of Virginia, marked an important epoch in the 
progress of American liberty. 

On receiving his commission Bacon at once 
began a vigorous warfare against the Indians. 
The faithless Berkeley once more violated his 
agreement. With the pretense that the commis- 
sion had been forced from him, he declared 
Bacon a rebel and prepared for hostilities. 
Berkeley made a feeble effort to rally the plant- 
ers and tenants of Gloucester County to the 
king’s standard, but in vain. He was finally 
compelled to retreat across Chesapeake Bay and 
take refuge in Accomac County. Bacon at once 
led his forces to Middle Plantation, now Wil- 
liamsburg. The government was in a disorgan- 
ized condition. The retreat of the governor was 
looked upon as an abdication, and Bacon issued 
a proclamation ‘‘inviting the gentlemen of Vir- 
ginia to come in and consult with him for the 
present settlement of his majesty’s distracted 
Colony, to preserve its future peace, and to ad- 
vance the effectual prosecuting of the Indian 
war.’’? The call was answered by the best men 
of Virginia, and a manifesto was issued setting 
forth the condition of the country. An oath 
was ‘taken to support Bacon against the Indians, 
and to prevent a civil war; and to resist any 
troops sent from England ‘‘until the king 
should be informed of the true state of the case 
by delegates sent by Bacon in behalf of the 
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~ 
people.”? Copies of 
this oath were sent 
through the various 
counties of Virginia, 
and it was adminis- 
tered by magistrates 
to the people, ‘‘ none, 
or very few, refusing.” 
The patriotism of the 
Virginia women also 
found expression on 
this occasion. Sarah 
Drummond exclaim- 
ed: ‘*The child that 
is unborn shall have 
cause to rejoice for 
the good that will 
come from the rising 
of the country,’’ add- 
ing, ‘‘I fear the power 
of England no more than a broken straw.’’ 

Encouraged by the support of the people, 
Bacon now led his forces against the Indians. 
At ‘Bloody Run” they fought until it is said 
that streams of blood ran down the hill and 
mingled with the waters of the rivulet. The In- 
dian power was destroyed forever, and Eastern 
Virginia was freed from the terrors of savage 
warfare. 

In the meantime Berkeley collected a crowd of 
low followers in Accomac and sailed for James- 
town, where he landed on the 7th of September. 
He imagined that the rebels had been entirely 
overthrown, but Bacon at once started for James- 
town, taking on the journey the wives of royal- 
ists as hostages. Arriving on the verge of the 
town rude intrenchments were made, and Berke- 
ley led out a force of eight hundred men to 
attack Bacon. The royalists were defeated, and 
Berkeley escaped to his ships by night, making 
his departure down the river in a spirit of dis- 
may. 

Bacon and his followers at once entered James- 
town. Here was the scene of many a tale of ro- 
mance in American history ; here English insti- 
tutions were first implanted in the New World ; 
here the energies of John Smith were displayed, 
and in the vicinity the innocent Pocahontas per- 
formed her deeds of chivalry. But now the 
town was deserted, and Bacon found neither 
friend nor foé. As the town was well fortified, 
it was thought dangerous to leave it to be again 
occupied by Berkeley. A council of war de- 
cided to burn the place. As the shades of night 
were falling the only city in Virginia was wrap- 
ped in flames. The destruction was complete, 
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and Cooke says: ‘‘ Nothing remains of this 
famous settlement but the ruins of the church 
tower, covered with ivy, and some old tomb- 
stones. The tower is crumbling year by year, 
and the roots of trees have cracked the slabs, 
making great rifts across the names on them. 
The place is desolate, with its washing waves 
and flitting sea-foam. The river encroaches 
year by year, and the ground occupied by the 
original huts is already submerged.’’ 

The residence of the governor with the meet- 
ing of the general court and assembly was then 
removed to Middle Plantation, now Williams- 
burg, seven miles from Jamestown. One writer 


says this was a healthier place; and freer from 
There was no 


town here at the time ; only the church in Bru- 
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ton Parish and a few scattered dwellings. 


After the destruction of Jamestown Bacon 
learned that a force of one thousand men, led by 
Colonel Brent, was advancing against him from 
the Rappahannock region. Bacon, with his fol- 
ed out to mect the royalists, but 
d to attack such invincible 
Bacon 
-< work, after having swept 
ost every trace of royal power. 
, was abroad in the Colony, 
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\overs, 
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but the people were not yet ready for independ- 
ence. The other Colonies were not yet prepared 
to unite with her, and it required a century’s 
experience in local government to inspire the 
people with self-confidence and hasten on the 
day of independence. 

In the midst of his triumphs Bacon met his 
fate. Having been exposed to the night air of 
the lowlands he contracted a malignant fever, 
and died on October 1st. One of. his ad- 
mirers said of him: ‘‘ Who is there now to plead 
our cause? His eloquence could animate the 
coldest hearts ; his pen and sword alike com- 
pelled the admiration of his foes, and it was but 


erimminal. His 
but when time 


shall bring to Virginia truth cro 
dom and safe against dangers, 


sound his praises.”’ 
In splat lity of Bacon’s death the Burwell 


Papers state that his lifeless body was placed se- 
cretly in the earth, ‘‘ but where deposited till 
the General Day not known only to those who 
are resolutely si in that particular.’ His 


silent 1 
death was bemoaned by some unknown sorrow- 
ing friend in the following poetic lines, which 
first appeared in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society’s Collections * 


posterity shall 
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** Death, why so cruel? What! no other way 
To manifest thy spleen, but thus to slay 
Our hopes of safety, liberty, our all, 
Which, through thy tyranny, with him must fall 
To its late chaos? Had thy rigid force 
Been dealt by retail, and not thus in gross, 
Grief had been silent. Now, we must complain, 
Since thou in him hast more than thousands slain ; 
Whose lives and safeties did so much depend 
On him their life, with him their lives must end. 
If’t be a sin to think Death bribed can be, 
‘We must be guilty; say ’twas bribery 
Guided the fatal shaft. Virginia’s foes, 
To whom for secret crimes just vengeance owes 
Deserved plagues, dreading their just desert, 
Corrupted Death by Paracelsian art 
Him to destroy ; whose well-tried courage such, 
Their heartless hearts, nor arms, nor strength could 
touch, 
Who now must heal those wounds, or stop that blood 
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The heathen made, and drew into a flood ? 

Who is’t must plead our cause? Nor trump, nor 
drum, 

Nor deputations ; these alas! are dumb 

And cannot speak. Our arms—though ne’er so 
strong— 

Will want the aid of his commanding tongue, 

Which conquered more than Cvsar ; he o’erthrew 

Only the outward frame ; this could subdue 

The rugged works of nature. Souls replete 

With dull, chill cold, he’d animate with heat 

Drawn forth of reason’s lymbic. In a word 

Mars and Minerva both in him concurred 

For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword alike, 

As Cato’s did, nay admiration strike 

Into his foes; while they confess withal, 

It was their guilt styled him a criminal. 

Only this difference doth from truth proceed, 

They in the guilt, he in the name must bleed ; 
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While none shall dare his obsequies to sing 

In deserved measures, until Time shall bring 
Truth crowned with freedom, and from danger free ; 
To sound his praises to eternity. 


* * * * * * * 


‘Here let him rest; while we this truth report, 
He’s gone from hence unto a higher court, 
To plead his cause, where he by this doth know 
Whether to Cesar he was friend or foe.” 


As no competent leader arose to take the place 
of Bacon the cause of his followers languished 
and died, and Berkeley was restored to suprem- 
acy. Robert Beverley became the military 
leader of the royalists. He scoured the country 
with a strong force. One of the first insurgents 
to be captured was Thomas Hansford, who was 
described as ‘‘a valiant, stout man, and a most 
resolved rebel.” 
Berkeley condemned 
him to be hanged 
and he was hurried 
away to the gibbet. 
The governor contin- 
ued to thirst for 
blood ; trial by jury 
was abandoned, and 
men were sentenced 
to death by court 
martial. In every 
county gibbets arose, 
from which the 
planters swung in 
chains. News of the 
rebellion having 
reached the king, he 
appointed a com- 
mission, consisting 
of Herbert Jeffries, 
Sir John Berry and 
Francis Morrison, to 
visit the Colony and inquire into its state. They 
arrived January 29th, 1677. They issued a royal 
proclamation granting pardon to all who would 
submit, but Berkeley insisted in carrying on his 
bloody work. A court of oyer and terminer was 
set up, and of those put on trial none escaped 
conviction and the gallows. The general assem- 
bly intervened, and in February made a formal 
protest against the spilling of more blood. The 
king displaced Berkeley by a commission to a 
lieutenant-governor. Amid bonfires and rejoic- 
ings he sailed for England, where he was given 
a cold reception. Broken down by sickness and 
old age, he died in the summer. Some say that 
he died of a broken heart on account of the in- 
gratitude of the king, who declared: ‘‘ That old 
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fool has hanged 
more men in yon- 
der naked country 
than I have done 
for the murder of 
my father.”’ 
England now 
took steps to es- 


tablish absolute 
supremacy in the 
Colony. All the 


acts of Bacon’s as- 
sembly were re- 
pealed, and no 
printing press was 
allowed within the 
borders. In 1677 
Virginia was 
changed into a 
proprietary gov- 
ernment, and Cul- 


pepper was ap- 
pointed governor 
for life. He used 


the office to attain 
his own selfish 
ends. The adherents of Bacon were disfran- 
chised, and they were intimidated into si- 
lence by the gallows. In 1684 Virginia be- 
came a royal province, and Effingham succeeded 
as governor. Monmouth’s rebellion was in 
progress at this time, and Jeffries sent hundreds 
to the Colony, condemned to ten years’ service. 
The generous assembly pardoned the exiles in 
1689, and many of them became useful citizens. 
The revolution of 1688, which drove the Stuarts 
from the throne, marked the beginning of better 
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times in Virginia. 
The old spirit of 
the burgesses was 
revived, and the 
fOvernor took 
Steps to dissolve 
the assembly ; 
but, three thou- 
sand miles away 
from the seat of 
royal power, the 
representative of 
the king was com- 
pelled to practice 
moderation. Dur- 
ing the next cen- 
tury Virginia be- 
came one of the 
most important of 
the English  col- 
onies. She fur- 
nished the pion- 
eers of American 
independence and 
became the land 
“of presidents. She 
gave birth to a Patrick Henry, whose passion- 
ate oratory inflamed the land with its heat; 
a Washington, whose genius blazed the way 
for the new experiment in government; a 
Marshall, who became-the father of American 
law ; and a Jefferson, who, as a student of law, 
heard Patrick Henry make the greatest speech of 
his life, and who, some time between the 11th 
and 28th of June, 1776, wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, thus giving to the world the first 
confession of faith in popular government. 


SCENE ON THE JAMES RIVER. 
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“¢¢yES, IT WAS WORSE THAN HE HAD THOUGHT.’ ”’ 


THERE were sixteen stairs from the curtained 
doorway, where Mrs. Romaine and his fiancée 
stood smiling an adieu, to the street door. He 
had a separate, unuttered exclamation for each. 

That woman ! nt 

Tlow can Clare be blind ! 

Oh, for some proof! Clare is so independent, 
so self-reliant ! 

Any man could catalogue such a creation im- 
mediately ! ‘ 

Jealous? Nota bit; but Clare is young and 
impressionable ! 

Three years in Paris! That speaks for itself 
in the case of a woman like that ! 

If Clare would only take my word—accept my 
opinion ! 

How I loathe her ; those half-shut eyes ; those 
perfumes ; those insincerities ! 

Clare is so different; so frank, so pure, so 
good ! 

I will break it off before they-are three months 
older ! 

What can I do? 

A man is so helpless in such matters ! 

And so on. 

There were quick, light footsteps behind him. 
He felt a delicate breath on his check. He 
turned. It was Mrs. Romaine’s French maid, 
who hela out toward him a square, perfumed 
letter, heliotrope tinted. The superscription was 
in a dainty, angular hand. 


‘‘For Madame—she forgot. S’il vous plait.’’ 
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He took it with a curt ‘‘Certainly,’’ avoiding, 
as he did so, the tapering fingers which unmis- 
takably sought his. 

‘Such a bear!’’ the maid thought, as she 
sped up the stairs, after a coquettish ‘‘ Merci, 
Monsieur.”’ 

‘‘How I hate heem! He ees so froid—si cold 
—si Amer-r-ricain. Bien. He weel do well for 
M'm’slle Clare. She has a tempair—ough.”’ 

As he went down the steps he gazed at the en- 
velope curiously—the curiosity with which one 
gazes at the personal effects of a hated one, seek- 
ing something to criticize, something to con- 
demn. 

‘Le Comte Gabriel d’Albret, Rue de la Mar, 
Paris, France.’’ 

Where had he heard the name? Oh, of course, 
Mrs. Romaine had mentioned it casually. He 
remembered she had his photograph on her 
desk with those of half a dozen other men—dan- 
dies, fops, who glanced meaningly at each other 
from the equality of gilded frames with turquoise 
settings. 

She was too experienced to do more than men- 
tion his name. She knew that a chance word, 
an emphasis too pronounced, is oftentimes re- 
tained in the mind of the careless hearer, to be 
recalled at a future day as incriminating evidence. 
She made no such blunders. When she spoke 
of him it was as ‘‘The Count, an acquaintance 
in Paris. Good-looking, is he not?’’? That and 
nothing more. 

He had heard her make the same seemingly 
indifferent explanation to any number of people 
who had inquired concerning the blond exquisite 
in the carefully posed portrait. 

He passed a letter box, but did not notice it 
in his abstraction. 

Why should she correspond with a man whom 
she had not seen for more thana year? The 
letter was thick—heavy ; not a note of thanks, a 
request for information concerning his health, or 
inquiry of mutual friends, but an unmistakable 
letter covering sheets of paper. 

She was not one to waste her time on a mere 
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acquaintance, as she had described him, when 
there were admirers nearer, unless—— 

A fool could grasp the meaning. 

She intended to return—of course a woman 
like that always returns to Paris, once she has 
mingled in its fascinating excitements. With 
the slight tie of a prolonged correspondence she 
could easily renew‘a friendship—bah ! why call 
a spade a garden implement—an intrigue, which 
time and intervening seas had temporarily 
broken. 

How shrewd she was even in minute details— 
the sign of the worldling. He had just left her 
apartment yet she had not given him the letter 
to mail, to arouse his suspicions. No, she had 
called Marie whose indolence and desire for a 
possible caress had put in his hands information 
which if he could use would separate forever his 
fiancée and the faithless friend whom she re- 
garded in her blindness as an elder sister. 

Tf he only knew what was in the letter his 
suspicions would be proven facts. 

How could he know the contents of a letter in- 
trusted to his care? 

He passed another letter box, and the hot 
blood mounted to his forehead. 

Strange how conversations apparently irrele- 
vant will sometimes obtrude themselves in the 
minds of those whose mental energies are con- 
centrated on thoughts foreign to the subject. 

This was apropos of a talk at his club a few 
weeks since. They had been discussing that un- 

written code of honor in which every man be- 
lieves and lives up to with more or less rigidity ; 
those ethical laws which the higher needs of 
civilization have demanded, the infraction of 
which has no recognized punishment, but lies in 
the sting of one’s conscience and the ostracism of 
one’s kind. 
Stanley had said, ‘‘Just as at heart every 
woman’s a rake according to the old cynic, so 
every man’sacad. We make a great pretence 


of honor, but there is not one of us who has not | 


at some time, perhaps daily, dishonored himself, 
secure in the knowledge that he will not be 
found out. If the searchlight was tumed on, we 
would all scurry to dark corners quick enough.” 

His voice had beén the loudest ; his tones the 
wont emphatic in denying this astonishing state- 
ment. 

_He had Yejterated that he knew many men, 
himself any the number, who would scorn 
such infriz Ong t; who would as readily face 
the peicon Geme? some overt criminality as dese- 
crate thos, Cu for » for which no judge or jury 
powdd con yr las ‘ 

h Ven8? 


ct 


There had been a heated argument, the pros 
and cons equally divided. 

Stanley had instanced examples of men high 
in public esteém whose inner souls were venal. 

He had admitted the specific cases, but denied 
the general classification. . 

It had ended as arguments do; no one was 
convinced, no one converted. 

He had never seen Stanley since without won- 
dering what particular moral offense he had 
committed that he was so anxious to draw others © 
to his level; besides having the uncomfortable 
consciousness that under a general conviction he 
had been called a particularly disagreeable name. 

He passed another letter box. 

' Heliotrope! How he hated the color, the per- 
fume! He wished Clare would not use it. She 
did sometimes in writing to him from Mrs. Ro- 
maine’s apartment. 

Heliotrope! The tint of widowhood! What 
did widowhood signify to her but elasticity, 
freedom ? 

He thought of Clare’s surviving relative, a gay 
bachelor of three-score. A careless guardian 
avoiding any duties that might fall to him in his 
brevet rank, and who adored Mrs. Romaine with 
an intensity second only to that of his niece. 

Appeal to him? A waste of breath. He could 
in imagination hear him chuckle and say : 

‘‘My dear boy, it won’t hurt Clare to have her 
eyes opened a bit, and trust Mrs. Romaine to do 
it,’ with another chuckle. 

He thrust the thought from him. 

What good to appeal to Clare? She would 
call him a prejudiced, jealous dear. 

There was a letter box outside his hotel, un- 
mistakeable in its red newness. He could touch 
it without going out of his way. He did not 
open the lid, however, but passed into the vesti- 
bule, called the elevator, and having entered his 
room, flung himself into his easy-chair. ; 

The conversation at the club returned with 
pertinacious unpleasantness. He admitted the 
chain of interlacing thoughts which linked those 
statements of Stanley with the temptation to 
which he was slowly but surely succumbing. 

He no longer parleyed with his conscience. 
He had determined to do something which would 
brand him forever as a dishonorable man, one 
who had stooped to the littleness of petty deceit. 

So be it. He would be no better, no worse 
than his kind. The men who had agreed with 
him were men like himself—those who had 
never been assailed by overpowering tem easier 
Whose paths had lain outside the breastworks © 


moral obliquity. 


_———— 
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“*“sucH A BEAR; HOW I HATE HIM!’ THOUGHT THE MAID.”’ 


He had always admired Stanley’s reading of 
motives; his maps of those circuitous, con- 
scienceless roads, which men pursued to reach the 
goal of their desires. He was right. Every man 
at heart was a cad. 

He turned the letter in his hand, fingering it 
delicately. It had been sealed in haste. He 
heated a paper knife at the gasjet, and the en- 
velope opened at his slight pressure. 

He could seal it again without the possibility 
of detection. 

He moved his chair so as to get a better light, 
calmly, deliberately. The moment of indecision 
had passed. 

He read it through—once, twice, even three 
times. Six closely written sheets. Then he 
folded and sealed it. 

He touched the electric button and me the 
letter to the boy to mail. 

He struck half a dozen matches nen he 
could obtain a light. Ho opened and shut the 
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cover of his cigar-case nervously. He went to 
the window and pulled up the shade: then 
pulled it down. He walked excitedly to and 
fro in the room. 

Yes, it was worse than he had thought ; worse 
than in his most suspicious moments he had an- 
ticipated, a thousand times worse. He had 
never dreamed anything quite so bad as the 
reality. 

That woman with his Clare, together now, 
side by side. 

He ground his teeth. 

What kind of a man was the Count Gabriel 
d’Albret? A roué of the worst type—a Pari- 
sian—— 

What good to waste vituperation on a man 
protected by distance ? 

He must write to Clare at once. He would 
not even wait to see her. Not one second longer 
than was absolutely necessary must she remain 
in that intimate companionship. 

Already he detected Mrs. Romaine’s influence 
in her dress, manner, opinions. These were the 
first steps leading into a dread abyss. 

He shuddered, the horror of future ills op- 
pressing him. 

He would write her immediately. 

What ? 

Until that moment, hurried by the perverse 
demon of limitless curiosity, suspicion, jealousy, 
he had not realized into what a position he had 
placed himself by his lawless act. 

He could write Clare, it is true, detailing what 
he had learned, but would she accept his state- 
ment unproved? Would she cast aside a friend 
whom she loved at his wish? Would she not 
demand to know the source of his information? 
To her everyone was innocent until proved 
guilty, but the proof must be irrefutable. 

Could he confess? Could he brand himself a 
thief—a man without honor, one who held the 
sacred obligations of life so lightly ? 

Would she not believe him as guilty as Mrs. Ro- 
maine, and cast them aside together? 

Her sense of honor was keen, almost abnormal 
in its requirements ; one who told a lie, or acted 
one, was outside the pale of her forgiveness. 

He passed agonized moments of indecision, 
and when he slept the nervous twitches of light 
slumber attested the weight of trouble burdening 
his mind. 

He did not see Clare for a day or two; then 
he received a hasty note: 

‘‘T am going for a few days to Lakewood with 
Mrs. Romaine. Could you not come down and 
remain over Sunday? — It,will be pleasant to re 
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new the days of our first meetings under the 
Cathedral Pines.”’ 

So Fate, with one of its pretty ironies, had 
determined that there, where he had first met 
and loved her, in those places hallowed by the 
memory of the ineffable intoxication of secure 
love, he should lose her; forfeit even her re- 
spect ; wipe out the past ; separate their future. 

He deserved it. He admitted the justice of 
his punishment. There is no escaping the re- 
sults of ones sins. The judge, the jury, the 
prison cell are not the worst penalties meted out 
to erring humanity. The inner tribunal, with 
its secret trials, its hidden punishments, is a 
harder one to face, more pitiless in its revenge. 
His belief in eternal condemnation was strength- 
ened by the limitless capacity of his own suffer- 
ing. ; 

He had determined to tell Clare all. He was 
yet aman of honor, and his momentary lapse 
did not blind him to his obligations. Her 
friendship with Mrs. Romaine must be broken. 
She must be freed immediately from an influence 
which would, in time, act with deteriorating 
force on her fresh, pure nature; taint the flaw- 
lessness. 

The sterling mark of love is self-sacrifice. 
When a man really loves a woman he loves her 
so well that her future happiness is his para- 
mount consideration. He would lose Clare—her 
faith, respect ; truth would be shattered, but it 
was better so. 

With a woman of coarser fibre he could have 
hoped. He tried to think of their future sepa- 
rated. He remembered the pathos of the Japa- 
nese saying, ‘‘The absent grow further apart 
every day.’? Oh, that ‘‘further apart!’’ what 

an agony for him! 

And Clare—what would it do to her? Change 
her loving nature—her sympathetic affection for 
her kind into the hardened cynicism of the dis- 
appointed? 

No ; she would get over it. There would be 
others in her life. She was still young. Ina 
few years he would be to her only a memory of 
a youthful mistake. 

Oh, why, why had he succumbed to temptation? 

** * * * * * 

It was a typical Lakewood Sunday. The air 
balmy, exhilarating, with the fragrance of green 
things. He walked with Clare in a woodland 


path off the roadway where the pine needles |’ : 
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“You remember the S——~s? They arrived 
yesterday. Did you hear the latest story about 
them? and she related aN amusing incident of 
the middle-aged, newly-rich couple, whose ag- 
gressive attitude toward the unaccustomed habits 
of their luxurious life was the jest of lookers-on. 

‘‘We had an informal dance Thursday night 
in our bicycle clothes. 

‘*Have you noticed the palms in the sun cor- 
ridor? They are magnificent this year.’’ 

And so on. 

The lightness of her tone made the commence- 
ment harder. 

“Clare, I have something to say to you; some- 
thing serious, which may affect our future.’’ 

A look of fear stole over her face. The creamy 
pallor of her skin became chalky. 

‘*Tell me what it is—quick—quick—our 
future? What do you mean?’’ ' 

He felt her trembling against him. 

He led her to a near-by rustic seat, placed by 
some rural philanthropist enamored of solitude. 

“‘Listen! It is about Mrs. Romaine.’’ 

She looked relieved. ‘‘It can’t be so very 
bad—it can’t affect our future;’’ and then a 
secret grievance forced her to say : 


, s mA 
‘CIT SEEMED AS IF A MERCIFUL PABALYSTS 
HER SENSE OF FEELING- 
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‘“‘Why don’t you like Mrs. Romaine? You 
never say anything, but your attitude toward 
her—your coldness—the way you watch her.’’ 

“*T will tell you.” 

He told her what he had learned—the scanda- 
lous story ; told her delicately, as a man touches 
on tabooed subjects with a woman he respects. 

‘* How do you know this?’’ and Clare turned 
on him fiercely. ‘‘ Who is your informer? He 
may be mistaken. You may be mistaken. We 
are all human. Perhaps she has an enemy. 
Such a woman would be sure to.”’ 

‘Would I come to you with unproven accusa- 
tions? Am Iso unjust? Can you not trust me 


—my judgment? I would rather not tell you: 


the source of my information.’’ 

He spoke falteringly ; he was playing a losing 
game, and he knew it. 

“Trust you? Of course Ido; but that has 
nothing to do with it. If Mrs. Romaine came 
to me with a horrible story about you would I 
accept it, much asI love and believe in her? 
Would it be right to you? You are my prom- 
ised husband, she my dearest friend. You have 
each rights which must be respected. I shall 
sift this story to its last miserable grain. I must 
be absolutely certain before I condemn.”’ 

Then he told her; confessed his dishonorable 
act—the betrayal of the trust imposed on him. 

“You did that?’’ The blackness of the ac- 
cusation against Mrs. Romaine was lost sight of 
in the horror at his words. 

“Yes, I did it.” 

There was a long silence between them. 

He endeavored to take her hand, with an an- 
guished word of broken hearted entreaty. 

She drew it away. 

On it her engagement ring sparkled. The sun 
touched it mockingly with prismatic rays. 

She removed it and handed it to him. 

There were tcars in her voice and her eyes. 

“Tt is hard to lose both—lover and friend— 
and I trusted you -both so completely. I re- 
spected——’’ 

‘*Clare, don’t be hard.’’ 

‘*No, don’t speak tome! I can’t bearit. I 
feel as if everything had fallen away—earth, 
heaven, life.” 

Before he could speak again she had left his 
side, and he could hear her light footsteps speed- 
ing across the pine needles as she sought the 
waiting carriage. 

He did not attempt to follow her out, but sat 
for a long time, his head bowed in his hands. 

* * “f * * * 

From her window Mrs. Romaine saw Clare 
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return, half-running up the wide walk to the 
veranda with a face downcast, as if anxious to 
escape recognition. An hour later Harold Bris- 
bane returned, and in a short time she saw him 
drive hurriedly away in the direction of the sta- 
tion. 

‘* A quarrel |’? And after a moment she added, 
pityingly, ‘‘ The first !’’ 

She knew that Harold Brisbane disliked her; 
knew it by the frigid courtesy of his manner and 
look. She approved him, however, for his man- 
liness, his devotion to Clare, his unusual candor 
of word and action. She wondered how she 
could straighten out the difficulty which had 
arisen, and waited impatiently for Clare to come 
to her. 

At length she called ‘‘ Marie !”’ 

The pretty maid came from the inner room. 

“ Ask Miss Livingstone to come here.”’ 

Marie, in her haste, dropped something. Mrs. 
Romaine gazed at it smilingly. 

‘She is invaluable, but I do wish she would 
not appropriate my handkerchiefs so _persist- 
ently.’’ 

Marie returned with a laconic message. Miss 
Livingstone was lying down, and begged Mrs. 
Romaine to excuse her. : 

She waited another hour, then went to Clare’s 
door and knocked. 

There was no answer. 

She rapped again and again. 

Had anything serious happened ? 

‘Clare !’’ she called, in a startled voice. ‘If 
you don’t open to meI shall arouse the house !” 

There was a laggard step, and then through 
the door : 

‘*Léone— Mrs. Romaine, I cannot see you! 
You must not be frightened. I only desire to be 
left alone.”’ 

Could that cold tone, those formal phrases be 
Clare’s? 

She went back to her room and thought over 
the situation. 

It ended in her sending the smiling Marie 
with another note. 


‘““CLarE,’’—it ran—‘ whatever has happened, let me 
help you ! We must see each other soon. Would it not 
be better to-night, when sympathy may bring you 
sleep ? Your loving Ltoxz.” 


It seemed to Clare as if a merciful paralysis 
had dulled her sense of feeling. One phrase in 
the note alone appealed to her. ‘‘ We must see 
each other soon.’’? That was true, and why delay 
the inevitable ? 

She wrote on the back of the note ‘Come,’’ 
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and returned it by Marie, who lo ked at her 
with seemingly sympathetic eyes. 

She had never liked Marie with her stealthy 
approaches and retreats. Her sympathy made 
her more repugnant. 

' When Mrs. Romaine entered the room Clare 
rose and offered her a chair, formally. 

“Clare, what does this mean? What has hap- 
pened? Pardon me, but have you quarreled 
with Harold? I saw you return alone.”’ 

There was genuine feeling in the interroga- 
tion. 

‘*We have not quarreled, but our engagement 
is broken.’’ 


“Why? Tell me! I am older, more ex- 
perienced than you. I may be able to help 
, you!” 


“Yes, you are both older and more experi- 
enced |’? She emphasized the words carefully. 
*‘T will tell you. You are the cause !’’ 

“1?” There was a volume of surprise and in- 
terrogation in the monosyllable. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?”’ 

Clare moved so that the light fell full on Mrs. 
Romaine’s face. 

‘** Who is the Count Gabriel d’ Albret ?”’ 

‘“Gabriel? Why, an old Paris friend. You 
know I have his portrait. You have heard me 
speak of him.”’ 

“Yes, casually. You took care not to take 
me too far into your confidence on that sub- 
ject.’? 

Mrs. Romaine rose angrily, 

‘*Clare, how dare you? Explain instantly !”’ 
They stood facing each other while Clare 
poured forth the story. She did not spare her 

lover. She told the truth, as it had been told 
her ; quoted the fateful letter with its scandalous 
contents, 

Mrs. Romaine’s eyes opened and her color 
came and went. When Clare stopped she mur- 
mured,pityingly, ‘‘ Poor fellow ! Poor fellow !”’ 

‘* Poor fellow?’ Clare echoed the words. 

““Yes. How he must have suffered ! 
sense of honor is so keen ! 

He was distracted !"’ 

Clare had not expected her accusation to be 
met in this manner, and resented it. 

‘*T prefer to leave Mr. Brisbane out of this. It 
concerns only ourselyes.”’ 

Mrs. Romaine’s face softened a little, and, in 
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He loved you so! 
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spite of Clare’s resistance she shook both ther 
hands. 

‘Clare, you don’t believe this about me, you 
can’t? It is too unwomanly—too unlike you !”’ 

‘* But the letter ee 

“Come with me.”’ 

She took her arm, and opening the door, led the 
way across the corridor to her own bedroom. 

‘Marie was there, folding dainty lingerie with 
fragrant scent sachets between the folds. 

‘‘Marie, I want you.” 

The obedient maid followed them into the sit- 
ting room. 

Mrs. Romaine spoke curtly. 

“You have disobeyed me and written to the 
count.’’ 

The girl turned pale, and looked as if about to 
faint. She leaned against the table and gazed 
imploringly at her mistress. 

‘*T could not—what you call—heelp eet. I 
so love heem and he promees to send for me, 
n est-ce-pas! I was afraid he would oublié—for- 
get, you know. Madame, you are so good, so 
amiable, you will not send me away from you ! 
It was but the once, I do assure you ae 

Mrs. Romaine interrupted,°“and removed the 
clinging arms which the girl had clasped about 
her arm. 

‘‘Leave the room, Marie. 
again about this.’’ 

When she had gone, : 
on her trembling lips, Mrs. Romaine turn 
Clare who stood, mortification, gladness, 
blended in her face. 

‘‘She was maid for years 
mother, who is one of my deare 
discovered a disgraceful intrigue 
but pitied the girl and begged 
with me to America. I did so © 
all communication between her ee , 
cease. He is young, barely twenty 
suppose has forgotten all about ies 4 

“Can you ever forgive me? 
out her arms. 

“On my own condition.” 

** And that ?”’ 

“You telegraph 
forgive him as freely 20 

The next day Harol¢ 
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GALVESTON, THE “ISLAND CITY" OF TEXAS. 


THE DEEP-WATER HARBOR AND WHAT IT MEANS 
FOR THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI STATES. 


AMERICAN CITIES SERIES.—1X. 
By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN. 


EXAS has 
played a most 
important 
part in the 
history of 
America, and 
she is destin- 
ed to occupy 
still more 
prom inence 
in the near 
future, owing 
to theremark- 
able material 
development 
now going on 
within her 
borders. 
There is 
scarcely an 
exception to 
FIGURE OF PEACE FOR THE SIDE OF the statement 
TEXAS HEROES’ MONUMENT SHOWN that the rail- 
ON NEXT PAGE. roads enter- 

ing the State of Texas are more crowded with 
immigrants from all over the world than those 
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going into any other State in the Union. Enter 
Texas from whatever direction one will, and it 
is the same—seats in railroad trains are at a 
premium, The annual increase in wealth is 
well up in the millions, and 1898 promises to 
add more than $100,000,000 to the State’s 
actual wealth. This is a record that cannot be 
outclassed by any commonwealth in America 

but there seems to be no possible obstacle chs 
the way of the long-continued progress and de- 
velopment of Texas, Among its promising cities, 
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Galveston, the newly made deep- 
water seaport, appears to have as 
strong claims for future greatness 
as any city in this country. It has 
recently been brought into unusual 
importance because of the great 
feat of engineering—the building of 
the jetties to deep water—which 
was finished in January last, after 
seven years of continuous, uninter- 
rupted labor by nearly 1,000 men, 
making a seaport with 28 feet of 
harbor depth. 

Galveston is situated on an island, 
some thirty miles long, and from 
two to three miles wide. It is called 
the ‘‘Island City,”? because of its 
location, and also the ‘‘ Oleander 
City,’’ on account of the vast quan- 
tities of that beautiful plant which 
are everywhere visible. There are 
whole streets lined with it, gener- 
ally planted on the outer edge of 
sidewalks like a hedge, though not 
so dense. The effect is very beauti- 
ful, and when the plant is in full 
flower, it becomes really entrancing. 
Galveston is noted for many unique 
peculiarities, there being, among 
other matters of im- 
portance, more than 
forty millionaires, 
and the city is said 
to be the richest, in 
point of per capita 
wealth among its 
white population, in 
America. The city 
is reputed for its 
many magnificent dwellings, some of the more 
pretentious being quite as handsome as those 
of the larger cities like Chicago or St. Louis. 
The public buildings are also imposing, and 
the stranger is at once impressed with the 
modern appearance of the streets. 
south side of the city the Gulf of Mexico washes 
the shores of the island, while the harbor is on 
the north side. The Galveston Beach is said to 
be the finest on the continent, and in summer it 
is used as a place of resort by people of the 
whole State. On Sundays it is a common sight 
to see 15,000 to 20,000 people on the beach, the 
railroads making the uniform rate of $5.00 for 
the round trip to all points in Texas. The 
beach is a small-sized edition of Coney Island, 
which it somewhat resembles, and is covered 
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with the usual number of bathing 
pavilions and stands for vending 
all sorts of attractive articles to 
catch the fancy of the visitor. Some 
of the pavilions are quite handsome 
affairs, and are kept in the best of 
fashion, there being police regula- 
tions to enforce good behavior from 
all. 

As a winter resort Galveston is 
fast coming to the front, and the 
season just about to end has seen 
more guests from the Northern cities 
than were ever before known. The 
hotels are good, and the attractions 
sufficient to keep the visitor engaged 
for some time. The surf at the 
beach is one of the attractions for 
those who warm to that kind of 
viewing, while there is always ship- 
ping enough in the harbor to make 
the study of seafaring life an inter- 
esting diversion. The drives along 
the beach are as fine as any in the 
world, and are extensively used by 
cyclists, the hard, white sand mak- 
ing a perfect roadway for the wheel. 

The importance to the great West, 
Northwest and Southwest of the 
building of the Galveston jetties 
cannot be meas- 
ured in words. 
Owing to the 
rapid growth of 
population dur- 
ing the past de- 
eade in this 
whole section 
between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, and 
the immense volume of its products from the grain 
fields of Kansas and Nebraska, together with 
the enormous tonnage of cotton grown in Texas 
and the Indian Territory (equaling one-third of 
the entire crop of the United States), no other 
public question had occupied so much attention 
from the people of Texas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Arkansas and the entire Southwest, as 
the obtaining of a deep-water port on the Texas 
coast, which would enable the people of this 
large territory to reach tide-water with their pro- 
ducts and to receive manufactured articles from 
the East, as well as imported merchandise, by a 
railroad from 600 to 1,200 miles shorter than by 
the Great Lakes or all-rail routes from the At- 
lantic seaboard. All political parties and men 
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bf every rank were 
nterested in this im- 
portantimprovement, 
an& public sentiment 
finally united in con- 
certed ‘action at To- 
peka, Kansas, in 
1885, where, a con- 
vention was heid, and 
Congress memoni-!-. 
ized to select the most 
available location on 
the coast of Texas 
and to construct a 
deep-water port and 
harbor, where vessels 
of the deepest draught 
could enter and de- 
part in all stages of 
weather. This action 
of the Deep - water 
Convention at Topeka 
was theincipient work 
which finally resulted, in January, 1898, in the 
completion of a harbor at Galveston which has 
now a depth in the navigable channels of 28 feet 
of water, which is rapidly deepening to the de- 
sired limit of 30 feet. 

As early as 1870 appropriations were made by 
Congress for the work of deepening the entrance 
and harbor of Galveston, and for a number of 
years following that date small appropriations 
were made from year to year for continuing im- 
provement of the several harbors on the Texas 
coast. Up to 1880 $610,000 had been appropri- 
ated for Galveston harbor, the money having 
been expended in dredging operations and in 
an ineffectual attempt to construct jetties of gar- 
bionades. These garbionades were large baskets 
woven of brush and covered with cement, being 
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VIEW OF GALVESTON HARBOR. 
finally placed in position along the line of the 
jetty and filled with sand to maintain them in 
place. The construction of such temporary 
works was made necessary by the difficulty of 
obtaining stone at reasonable cost, and the 
dredging operations were intermittent and with- 
out result by reason of the smali amounts of 
money available. In 1880 stone and brush mat- 
tresses were laid upon the line of the south jetty, 
embankments of stone being subsequently com- 
pleted to the surface of the water above these 
mattress foundations. At intervals during the 
decade which followed, these works were contin- 
ued until, during the years following the inaugu- 
ration of work in 1870, the sum of $1,600,000 
had been expended upon the various projects 
with no benefits accomplished ; and up to 1890 
a total of $2,278,000 had been 
expended by the Government. 
It was at this time that 
Congress, in response to the 
demands of the Great West, 
determined upon the comple- 
tion of the harbor at Galves- 
ton. The plans proposed for 
securing deep water on the 
Galveston bar were severely 
criticised and condemned by 
engineers and contractors who 
had previously secured con- 
tracts with the Government 
obtaining deep water at 


wa points. It was the 


other 
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opinion of Mr. Haubt and Captain Eads, as 
expressed before Congressional committees 
and in the press, that the plans would result 
in shoaling the bar or fail wholly to produce 
the results required. The successful applica- 
tion of the jetty systems at the estuaries of 
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large rivers was known, but many doubted the 
possibility of the success of the system in re- 
moving the bar which obstructed the entrance to 
Galveston harbor, and where the scouring agency 
employed in the removal of the sands which 
constituted the bar must consist in the 
alternating currents of the tides, produced 
by an average rise and fall of one foot, 
flowing to and from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the 490 square miles of Galveston 
Bay. This opposition was without result, 
as previously stated, and Congress entered 
into a contract with the engineers and 
contractors, John F. O’Connor and Edgar 
K. Smoot, for the construction and com- 
pletion of the entire jetty works, and 
such dredging as might 
be necessary to afford the 
channel depth across the 
bar which was required 
hy the commerce of the 
port and comprehended 
in the project adopted by 
Congress. 

The plan adopted had 


structed the entrance to the natural harbor and 
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for its object the removal of the bar which ob- quarries being 300 miles from Galveston. It 
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channels which exist 
behind and _ between 
the island of Galves- 
ton and Bolivar Pen- 
insular. Galveston 
Bay is filled and 
drained by San Luis 
Pass at the south end 
of Galveston Island, 
about 40 square miles 
of its extent being af- 
fected by the open- 
ing, leaving 450 
square miles of area 
depending on the main entrance between Gal- 
veston Island and Bolivar Peninsular. In this 
gorge the natural currents have maintained a 
depth of 24 feet (in places reaching 50 feet), over 
an area of 4 miles long by 2,000 feet wide, giv- 
ing an anchorage area of 1,500 acres, 
having 18 feet of depth or more. Be- 
tween the deep water of this pass and 
the open Gulf a crescent-shaped bar ex- 
tended from shore to shore, at a radial 
distance of 4 miles from the center of the 
anchorage just described. The natural 
depth of water on this bar was 12 feet at 
the time when the contract was made for 
the completion of the harbor. 

Active preparations were immediately 
begun upon the construction of 
the enormous plant of machinery, 
boats and appliances which were 
required for the rapid building of 
the jetties, and, at the same time, 
quarries for the supply of stone 
and granite were opened upon the 
lines of six or seven separate rail- 
roads, the most distant of the 


was estimated that the followinz quantities of 
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material would be necessary for the completion 
of the jetties : Fifty-four thousand feet of railway 
and trestle, 1,440,000 tons of sandstone riprap 
and 684,000 tons of granite blocks. This tre- 
mendous quantity of stone can be more readily 
comprehended when it is stated that its bulk 
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men were steadily employed. The South jet- 
ty received the entire attention of the con- 
tractors until it reached the crest of the 
bar, a distance of 32,000 feet from its point 
of commencement, in May,. 1893, when 

work was suspended and construction com- 

menced on the north jetty. 

The terminal facilities which had to be 
provided on Bolivar Peninsular for the 
handling of the 100 to 125 carloads of stone 
necessary daily for the construction of the 
jetties were provided at great cost dnd under 
extreme difficulty, as there was no railroad 
communication with this peninsular, and 
the contractors were compelled to erect 
modern facilities equivalent to those of one 
of the largest railroad systems at its termi- 
na! at one of the largest seaports. 

The transferring of stone was accomplished by 
means of barges crossing Bolivar Channel, two 
and a half miles to the north jetty. The con- 
struction of this jetty was similar to the method 
prosecuted in the building of the south jetty. 


THE COMPLETED NORTH JETTY. 


would load 110,000 cars with more than 40,000 
pounds each, which, if placed side by side, in a 
single train, would reach in an unbroken line 
from Chicago to New York. In an incredibly 
short time the enormous plant of tugboats, steam 
derricks and barges, locomotives and _ special 
machinery, together with more than 30 miles of 
branch railroads to the quarries and 20 miles of 
yards and sidings, mostly constructed upon 
trestles in the sea, had been prepared for the 
inauguration of actual work of construction of 
the jetties, and on July 31st, 1892, the first ship- 
ment was unloaded into the work, which was to 
be pushed day and night without intermission 
until its successful completion. The construc- 
Mion of this plant involved an expenditure of be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 before a single 
stone could be delivered into the work, and an 
army Of laborers and mechanics were then trans- 
ferred and eoncentrated upon the real work of 
building the jetties. More than 2,000 standard 
railway Cay, were necessary for the continuous 
ana PS movement of the stone, and 800 


First a trestlework for a standard gauge railway 
track was constructed, supported on from two to 
five large piles, which were driven deep into the 
bottom of the sea. Owing to the great depth of 
water and the soft bottom found, piles 70 and “? 
feet were required to afford a sufficient support 
for the locomotives and heavily loaded stoM® SHEE 
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which were to pass over it. Trainload after 
trainload was pushed out by locomotives upon 
the trestle and unloaded into the sea until the 
embankment of stone reached a height of two 
feet above the level of the sea at mean low tide, 
the stone meanwhile taking its natural slope 
on the sides of the jetty, generally at an angle 
of one foot vertical to one and half feet hori- 
zontal. To prevent 
the displacement of 
this stone by wave 
action, a covering of 
heavy granite 
blocks was sup- 


RESIDENCE OF MRS. HENRY 
ROSENBERG. 
struction to the waves, 
and during the prevalence 
of heavy storms the seas 
pass over the jetty, dis- 
placing no materials, as 
none but the top surfaces of the granite block is 
exposed, and the great weight of these secures 
them in their position against the force of the 
seas. The height of the crest of the jetty is five 
feet above mean low tide. Its width at the base 
is as great as 123 feet where the water 15 sited 
The foundation of the rock work is immediately 
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where work was 
in progress, and 
unloaded and 
placed upon the 
sides and tops 
of the jetties by | 
the aid of enor- 
mous floating 
derricks. The 
regularity of the 
surface of the | 
jetty when cov- 
ered by these 
immense blocks 
of granite pre- 
sents no ob- 
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than a few inches. Coincident with the building of the 
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jetties, when they approached the bar, came 
rapid increases of water for vessels entering 
the harbor. On the outer bar, when work 
was commenced, there was a depth of 12 feet. 
The completion of the south jetty to a length of 
32,000 feet increased the depth in the navigation 
channel to 14 feet on March 2d, 1894, and a 
year later to 15 feet with a straight channel, 
while formerly the channel had been very tortu- 
ous and difficult to navigate, and the grounding 
of vessels on the bar was a not infrequent oecur- 
rence. The flow of the currents having been 
controlled and directed by the jetties, the chan- 
nel became straight and all difficulties of naviga- 
tion were removed. 

To recapitulate : The depth when work began 
was 12 feet ; March, 1893, 133 feet ; March 2d, 
1894, 14 feet ; March 2d, 1895, 15 feet, March 
2d, 1896, 22 feet ; 
March 2d, 1897, 
25 feet, while the 
depth in Janu- 
ary, 1898, was 
28 feet at mean 
low tide, capable 
of floating the 
largest freight 
vessels in the 
world when load- 
ed. This rapid 
and steady in- 
crease in the 
depth of water 
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on the bar justifies the expectation that 30 feet of 
water or more will be available within a few months, 
a depth capable of floating any vessel, merchant or 
war, that now navigates the waters of the globe, and 


at all Stages of weather. 


The R&imated cost for the completion of the jet- 


ties was $6,200,000, but they were completed 
at a saving to the Government of $475,000. 
With the employment of large capital and the 
individual energy and direction of the con- 
tractors, the Galveston jetty works have been 
constructed far in advance of the requirements of 
the contract with the Government. Through 
their skill, energy and ability, the Government, 
for its use asa harbor of refuge, and the com- 
merce which has already commenced to flow 
through the jetties, are benefited several years in 
time. In addition, the effects of currents in 
scouring away the sands immediately following 
the rapid completion of the jetties is a result 
which may not have attended a more tardy com- 
pletion of the jetties to the bar. These currents 
have now removed more than 20,000,000 cubic 
yards of sand and mud, this material having 
been carried out to sea and borne 
away by the currents which flow 
along the coast. The work of the 
_dredges, which has been concen- 
trated on the shallowest points or 
knolls which were left by the action 
of the currents in the channel 
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across the bar, has resulted in the re- 
moval of 600,000 cubic yards of material. 
The sea ends of the jetties now termi- 
nate in 28 feet of water, and it is expected 
that the currents which have scoured 
away the bar will maintain the channel 
so formed with approximate regularity 
of direction, which latter, however, may 
require the occasional operation of the 
hydraulic dredge which was constructed 
especially for this work, and which has 
already rendered valuable assistance in 
opening a direct channel as above de- 
scribed. The total length of the jetties 
is 65,000 feet, or more than 12 miles. 
The ordinary demands of commerce re- 
quire only 22 to 23 feet of water, but this 
stage is now passed, and there is always 
a large fleet of ships at the docks at Gal- 
yeston loading with grain, cotton and 
other products from the West, Northwest 
and Southwest. 

Reviewing the work, it may be said 
that it is the accomplishment of the 
dream of Galveston, of Texas and the 
Northwest, and a substantial factor in 
the material development and _pros- 
perity of a large section of the country 
previously named. It is the greatest 
work of modern times, and Lieutenant 
Judson, of the U. S. Engineering Corps, 
in an address made at Austin, the capital 
of the State, said that the largest amount 
of material ever put into any public work 
of ancient or modern times, and in one 
locality, was put into the jetties at Gal- 
veston. The story of this remarkable 
piece of engineering skill reads more like 
a romance than the real accomplishment 
of engineering skill. No works of similar 
nature had been previously executed, and 
no precedent for the application of the 
engineering principles employed could 
be found upon which to base, from prac- 
tical experience, a hope for the successful 
consummation of the ends desired. The 
jetties at Port Eads were the most im- 
portant the world had seen, but between 
their length flowed the enormous and 
continuous volume of the floods of the 
Mississippi. The inauguration of the 
works was delayed by the lack of con- 
fidence in the plan, and dilatory tactics 
were adopted until 1891, when the con- 
tract was awarded to O’Connor & Smoot, 
who took hold of the work and pushed 
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it to a finish in the best 
time on record for so 
large a work. This fea- 
ture of the enterprise 
has insured its success, 
and has called forth the 
admiration of the most 
skilled of the Govern- 
ment engineers; and 
that the Government 
was satisfied with the 


this is in one State 
alone; elsewhere 
the benefits have 
been correspond- 
ingly large. 

The United ‘ — 
States Government - 
seems to be mak- 
ing a kind of pro- 


tégé out of Galveston, 
for, in addition to giv- 
ing the most magni- 
ficent system of jetties 
in the world for her 
harbor, it proposes now 
to begin the protection 
of the city by a system 
of fortifications which 
will make it well-nigh 
impregnable. ‘The es- 
timated cost for this 
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progress of construction is evidenced by the con- work, exclusive of the guns, is $1,250,000, and is 
tinuous appropriations made by Congress for the to be covered by a part of the general appropria- 


completion of the contract. 


The contractors’ tion for coast defenses. There will be a total of 


work has been so much appreciated that all the four new forts, with eight ten-inch rifles and six- 
larger river and harbor works of the country, by a_ teen twelve-inch mortars. At the west end of the 
bill passed in 1896, are placed under this system. city twelve city squares have been reserved for 

Of the importance of the jetties to Galveston, some of these coast defenses, and they will be used 


it can be said that they form 
its sure road to a future great- 
ness which will make it rank 
with the largest seaports of the 
world, for the population of the 
country which is directly de- 
pendent on its deep-water har- 
bor for the shipment of its pro- 
ducts is more than 22,000,000. 
It is claimed that the jetties 
have already more than paid 
for themselves, for the decrease 
in freight rates on wheat from 
Kansas alone, which exports 
about 60,000,000 bushels a 
year, has gone into the pockets 
of the producer to that extent. 
In four years the saving in 
reduced freight rates has been 
more thay g10,000,000, and 
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as a fort and arsenal. At.the 
east end of the island there 
has been reclaimed a tract of 
1,000 acres of land for Govern- 
ment purposes. At Bolivar 
Point, across the harbor, a 
tract of 175 acres has been 
recently purchased for the 
Government's use in putting 
in harbor fortifications. 
The wharf and terminal fa- 
cilities at Galveston are not 
surpassed, in point of general completeness, in 
the world, and they are amply sufficient for 
many years to come. Indeed, it is hardly 
possible for the city to outgrow the wharf facili- 
ties for the next three decades, as they are ample 
for a city and commerce ten times as large as the 
Galveston of to-day. Within the past two years 
a vast sum of money has been expended by the 
Galveston Wharf Company, amounting to over 
$1,000,000, for putting in about 25 miles of 
track for the purpose of facilitating the handling 
of traffic along the water-front, besides building 
large sheds and docks, piers, elevators, and all 
else that would conduce to the better care of 
shipping interests. One of these piers is said to 
be the finest and most commodious single pier in 
the world. There are now three large elevators, 
each with a capacity of nearly 1,000,000 bushels 
of grain, and they are being used to their full 
capacity. Three years ago the wharf-front of the 
city was totally inadequate for the demands of 
commerce, but there is now nothing finer or bet- 
ter in the egountry. The wharf company, in 
making it improved facilities, has reclaimed 
over 100 gs of land, and there is still avail- 
able mop acre: will come into use. General Man- 
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statement 
that the facil- 
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always 
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HUTCHINGS, SEALY & CO.’8 BANK. 
highest possible standard, and 
they are doing all they can to 
induce commerce to the city 
by furnishing wharf facilities 
unsurpassed. Port charges in 
Galveston are lower than at 
any other port in America. 
The distance to San Fran- 
cisco from Galveston is 937 
miles shorter than from New 
York, 483 miles shorter to 
Kansas City, and 220 shorter 
to St. Louis, Denver being 739 miles closer. All 
these cities are using Galveston as the logical 
port of entry for import goods and the most 
available and natural export point. The trans- 
portation lines of the city have been rapidly in- 
creasing of late years. Within two years three 
important lines have entered Galveston — the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, from St. Louis and 
Kansas City; the Galveston, Laporte & Houston, 
and the Gulf & Interstate, the two latter being 
short lines to Houston and Beaumont, but both 
having trunk line connections. The other trunk 
lines are the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé, the In- 
ternational & Great Northern, and the Galveston 
& Western railroads. In all there are six lines 
of railway. The water lines embrace the Mallory 
lines to New York and Key West, the Morgan 
line to Brazos Santiago, Mexico, and Morgan 
City, La. The foreign lines are Hamburg- 
American to Hamburg, North German Lloyd to 
Bremen, Harrison line to Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, to Manchester. A Mexican line of tank 
steamers from Philadelphia to Tampico, Mexico, 
and Vera Cruz, also make regular trips to Gal- 
veston, while the West Indian and Pacific line 
call at Galveston occasionally, and it is said that 
this line will establish regular connect?ons at 
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Galveston. The increase of the export trade 
since deep water was obtained has been close to 
100 per cent., and it is growing every day. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé road is one of 
the recognized factors in the development of 
Texas, and it is a direct feeder to the great Santa 
Fé system, which has direct connections from 
Chicago to the Pacific and to the Gulf at Galves- 
ton. The terminal facilities of the Santa Fé at 
Galveston are considered first class in every par- 
ticular, the new and handsome passenger station 
comparing favorably with many in much larger 
cities. It is really a gem of passenger station 
architecture. The service of the Santa Fé is as 
good as any road in the country, the road being 
first class and the equipment superb. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas line terminates 
at Galveston, running all the way from St. Louis 
and Kansas City through the finest section of Kan- 
sas, Indian Territory and Texas. This line has 
done great good in developing the country through 
which it passes and is splendidly equipped. 

The Gulf & Interstate Railway runs from Gal- 
veston to Beaumont, Texas, 75 miles, and is one 
of the new lines that have come to the city in 
the past two years. It has fine terminal facili- 
ties at Bolivar Point, across the bay from Galves- 
ton, and makes connection with the trunk road, 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf, at Beaumont. It 
is accessible to 30 feet of water at Bolivar Point, 
where it has 4,000 feet of whart-front. 

The International & Great Northern Railroad 
is another of the lines with a terminus at Gal- 
veston. This is one of the most progressive and 
important roads of the State, and has been a 
prime factor in the building up of Texas. 

The facilities now offered by this city to the pro- 
ducers of the West would give them a saving of at 
least 500 to 1,000 miles, which would of necessity 
cheapen freights and place that much additional 


money in the hands of that 
section. There can be no doubt 
of this. The trade of Galves- 
ton has doubled in four years, 
and it will much more than 
double in the next five. Noth- 
ing ought to stand in the way 
of Galveston except the ex- 
tenuating hand of Providence. 
The deep-water harbor and the 
new water works, which cost 
$1,200,000, and which are 
sending in health-giving water 
from thirty artesian wells on 
the mainland, are some of the 
things which are the promot- 
ers of the prosperity of Galveston. 

The latest census of Galveston, made by the 
publishers of the City Directory, give a popula- 
tion of 64,773, about the population of Atlanta 
in 1890, and the year 1897 indicates a gain in 
the population of 8,463, quite a considerable 
growth for some of the larger and more pre- 
tentious cities of the country. The finishing of 
the jetties seems to have stimulated all lines of 
business, and the future promises to see a re- 
markable development, though nothing of the 
boom order is expected or desired. Values in 
Galveston are on the soundest possible basis, 
and no city presents a finer field for good solid 
investment. The population is rapidly grow- 
ing, there being a gain of nearly 10,000 last 
year. The State has expended an enormous 
sum in advertising, and it is bearing fruit with 
compound interest. A better idea of the growth 
of Galveston in late years is obtained from the 
following Directory statement of the population : 


No. of Popula- Inc of Inc, of 
Year. names. tion. names. Pop. 

186 B= 0.5.05 csih a8 13,528 40,584 — 
BEOO KL oe isdn 14,698 44,094 1,170 3,510 
LOO 1 2 os cats aay 16,074 48,222 1,376 4,128 
1898-4... ....... 16,825 50,475 751 2,253 
1895-6.......... 18,164 54,492 1,339 4,017 
LOCH Five ca'ators ore 18,770 56,310 606 1,818 
1898-9..........21,591 64,773 2,821 8,463 


While this is considered a healthy growth, there 
are none so low in their estimates for the next 
ten years as to fall below 150,000 by 1908. If 
the growth was 37 per cent. from 1888 to 1898 it 
ought to be more than 100 per cent. in the next 
ten years. Some very large investments have 
been made here recently. The Pabst people, of 
Milwaukee, lately made an investment in city 
property of $75,000, and the Anheuser-Busch in- 
terests of St. Louis have thousands invested here 
and all over Texas. It is such vareful investors 
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as these that tell which way the city is tending. senberg, who left the handsome 8um of $750,000 
Recently there has been a range of better prices for the purpose of establishing the Rosenberg 
in Galveston than for years, and the tendency School, one of the finest public sehog] buildings 
is upward all the while, with not the suggestion in the United States; the Protestant Orphan 


of fictitious valuation on anything. A sound 
lot of business men from Omaha were in Galveston 
recently, and one of them said, ‘‘This is the 
coming section in the near future, and Galveston 
is one of the most fertile points for investment I 
have seen in years. There seems nothing that 
can keep it from forging ahead and becoming a 
great seaport and commercial centre like New 
Orleans. I think this is one of the most mag- 
nificent harbors in the world to-day.’’ 

Perhaps the handsomest monument of the kind 
in America is soon to be unveiled in Galveston. 
It is a tribute to the heroes of Texas of 1836, and 
was the gift of the late Henry Rosenberg, of Gal- 
veston, who left $750,000 in public bequests for 
the city, including a special sum for this monu- 
ment. It is a $75,000 work, and has no superior, 
in point of artistic value, in this country, and 
few equals in any other. It is a masterpiece, 
and was done by an Americanized Italian sculp- 
tor-—Louis Amateis, professor of architecture 
and modeling at Columbia College, Washington. 
The work was constructed by J. F. Manning & 
Co., monumental architects, of Washington, D.C. 
It represents a new departure in tributes of this 
kind. It stands seventy feet high from base to 
top of the surmounting figure, the latter repre- 
senting Texas honoring her heroes, as will be 


Home, Old Woman’s Home, Grace Episcopal 
Church, Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, the monument to Texas heroes (allud- 
ed to elsewhere), besides seventeen public drink- 
ing fountains, for man and beast, scattered over 
the city. Nearly all of these bequests are fin- 
ished, and the next on the list from the same 
donor will be a magnificent public library, cost- 
ing $300,000. These institutions are the natural 
pride of Galveston, and the city is showing its 
appreciation by becoming the custodian of them 
all, sustaining them in splendid fashion. Mrs. 
Rosenberg is living in the city, and is giving her 
personal attention to her late husband’s bequests. 
She is a lady of fine business acumen, and ranks 
high in the esteem of the public. Mr. Rosenberg 
was a native of Switzerland, a Protestant, and 
when he died bequeathed $1,000,000 to the town 
of his birth in that country. 

The Galveston-street railway system is run by 
electric motive power, the overhead trolley being 
used. There are 38 miles of track and 71 cars in 
use. The road is capitalized at $1,000,000, and is 
owned principally by Galveston people. It is 
a fine system, up to the standard in every way. 

Galveston enjoys the distinction of being the 
home of the Medical Department of the State 
University of Texas. This institution is cer- 


seen from the view presented. The figure on tainly one of the finest of its kind in this coun- 
the top is of solid bronze, and is twenty feet try, ranking with the University of Pennsylvania, 
high. Below this, on the sides of the lower ped- and the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
estal, are panels of relievo work, representing Columbia College. It is only six years old, but 
some of the stirring battle scenes where the he- it has set the pace for the medical institutions of 
roes gave up their lives in defense of the State. the South, the course having been formerly only 
The main shaft is of New Hampshire granite, two years in the best of the colleges in this part of 
and the whole effect is strikingly original and im- the country. This college started out with three 
posing. Austin, Houston, Bowie and David years, and has now made it four years, which is 
Crockett are some of the heroes represented in longer than any in the South. There are now 


the scenes pic- about 300 stu- 
tured on the dents in at- 
panels. Asa tendance. It 
whole, the is a State in- 


stitution, and 
_is_ practically 
free to students of ‘Texas. There is no 


work is com- 
manding, ma- 
jestic, and 
bold in con- 


is able to maintain its standard with- 


ception. ' 
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the major faculty. The buildings cost $350,000. 
Probably more than any other this institution 
has influenced the advance of medical education 
in the Southern part of the United States. It is 
claimed by thosewho know thatit has really domi- 
nated the medical educational influences of the 
South. The new University Hall annex building 
for women was a gift from George W. Bracken- 
ridge, of San Antonio, and offers especial ad- 
vantages to women who may enter the school 
and who wish the privacy of home life. 

While the city has not yet gone heavily 
into manufactures, there are now the follow- 
ing industrial plants in operation: 1 
cotton factory, 6 cotton compresses, 1 
bagging and cordage factory, railroad 
shops and foundries, 1 rope and twine 
factory, 1 brewery, 2 pickle factories, 
1 barrel factory, 1 flour mill—the largest 
in Texas, having a 
daily capacity of 
1,200 barrels—1 rice 
mill, 13 wholesale 
grocers, 2 wholesale 
dry- goods houses, 
1 wholesale notion 
house, 1 wholesale 
clothing house, 3 
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immense grain elevators, with a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels, and the largest lithographing 
and printing house in the South, doing more 
than $1,500,000 yearly. There are 2 hospitals, 
the State Medical College, 2 orphans’ homes, 
a woman’s home and various other public 
charities. 

The coast country of Texas has had a tremen- 
dous boom within the past six years, some 
75,000 people having settled there in that time. 
These coast lands are said to be without an equal 
in the State, and farmers have been flocking 
there in droves from all over the country. Re- 
cently, in February last, a tract of 22,000 acres 
was sold to a syndicate formed from among the 
Grand Army veterans, and a colony will develop 
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the property by building a town on the coast 
and by starting fine diversified farms. 

Much of the good work done in the interests 
of Galveston has been through the influence and 
labors of the Chamber of Commerce. Secretary 
MecMasters has compiled pamphlets and other 
important data on the city and scattered them 
broadcast, and it has had the effect of attracting at- 
tention all over the country. It is conceded that 
Galveston has been well and thoroughly adver- 
tised through its Chamber of Commerce. 

The press of Galveston is represented by sev- 
eral weekly and two daily papers—one morning 
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and one afternoon. 
The News is the rec- 
ognized leader among 
the State journals, 
while the Zribune, the 
evening paper, is one 
of the most progres- 
sive dailies in the 
South. The interests of Galveston are 
well represented in these two papers. 
The Tribune is deservedly a_ favorite 
publication in Galveston and the State. 

There are some fine modern hotels 
in Galveston, and the winter season has seen 
them well filled. The Tremont, Beach and 
Grand hotels are the leading hostelries, the 
Tremont and Beach being large and of excep- 
tional quality in point of furnishings and man- 
agement. 

Of Galveston it may be said that it is sure of 
assuming great importance in the commercial 
world as a rapidly growing city, the reason for 
its apparent backwardness being the uncertainty 
of its getting the long-sought deep water. But 
this is now obtained, and there is nothing to 
stand in the way of the city’s rapid development 
on a safe and sound footing. People and money 
are coming in as fast aS the great advantages of 
the new seaport can get before the world. 
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MAY DAY. 


THE outbreak into beauty which Nature makes 
at the end of April and beginning of May excites 
so joyful and admiring a feeling in the human 
breast, that there is no wonder the event should 
have at all times been celebrated in some way. 
The first emotion is a desire to seize some part 
of that profusion of flower and blossom which 
spreads around us, to set it up in decorative 
fashion, pay it a sort of homage, and let the 
pleasure it excites find expression in dance and 
song. A mad happiness goes abroad over the 
earth, that Nature, long dead and cold, lives and 
smiles again. Doubtless there is mingled with 
this, too, in bosoms of any reflection, a grateful 
sense of the Divine goodness, which makes the 
promise of seasons so stable and so sure. 

Amongst the Romans the feeling of the time 
found vent in their Floralia, or Floral Games, 
which began on the 28th of April, and lasted a 
few days. Nations taking more or less their 
origin from Rome have settled upon the Ist of 
May as the special time for fétes of the same 
kind. With ancients and moderns alike it was 
one instinctive rush to the fields, to revel in the 
bloom which was newly presented on the mead- 
ows and the trees ; the more city-pent the popu- 
lation, the more eager apparently the desire to 
get among the flowers, and bring away samples 
of them ; the more sordidly drudging the life, 

the more hearty the relish for this one day of 
communion with things pure and beautiful. 
Among the barbarous Celtic populations of 
Europe there was a heathen festival on the same 
day, but it does not seem to have been con- 
nected with flowers. It was called Beltein, and 
found expression in the kindling of fires on hill- 
tops by night. Amongst the peasantry of Tre- 
land, of the Isle of Man, and of the Scottish 
Highlands, such doings were kept up till within 
the recollection of living people. We can see no 
identity of character in the two festivals; but 
the subject is an obscure one, and we must not 
speak on this point with too much confidence. 
In England we have to go back several gen- 
erations to find the observances of May Day in 
their fullest development. In the sixteenth een- 
turv it wag efil] customary for the middle and 
humbler gjagges to go forth at an carly hour of 
the mory, jn order to gather flowers and 
Hawthop aH ches. which they brought home 
ahout 5y prar' th accompaniments of horn and 
labor, Aa Nise, i ossible signs of joy and merri- 
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ment. With these spoils they would decorate 
every door and window in the village. By a 
natural transition of ideas they gave to the haw- 
thorn bloom the name of May ; they called this 
ceremony ‘‘the bringing home the May’; they 
spoke of the expedition to the woods as ‘‘ going 
a-Maying.’’ The fairest maid of the village was 
crowned with flowers as the ‘‘Queen of the 
May’’; the lads and lasses met, danced and 
sang together with a freedom which we would 
fain think of as bespeaking comparative inno- 
cence as well as simplicity. In a somewhat 
earlier age men and women were accustomed to 
join in the Maying festivities. Even the king 
and queen condescended to mingle on this occa- 
sion with their subjects. In Chaucer’s ‘‘Court 
of Love’? we read that early on May Day 
‘« Forth goeth all the court, both most and least, 
to fetch the flowers fresh.’? And we know, as 
one illustrative fact, that, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the heads of the corporation of London 
went out into the high grounds of Kent to gather 
the May, the king and his queen, Catherine of 
Arragon, coming from their palace of Green- 
wich, and meeting these respected dignitaries on 
Shooter’s Hill. Such festal doings we cannot 
look back upon without a regret that they are 
no more. They give us the notion that our an- 

“pes : vantages which 
cestors, while wanting many advantag 
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an advanced civilization has giver to more 
freer from monotonous drudgeries, an ward 
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open to pleasurable impressions from ou Ani 
nature. They seem somehow to ee bee 
more ready than we to allow themse pe saa 
happy, and to have often been merrie 
little than we can be upon much. 

The contemporary poets are 
references to the May festivities. 
: . : 
and sparkling is Spenser's desceri 
going out for the May : 

“Siker this morrow, ho longer ago, 
I saw a shole of shepherds outgo Bice 

With singing, and shouting, and jolly 
Before them rode a lusty Tabrere, 
That to the many a hornpipe play o 
Whereto they dancen each one with 
To see these folks make such epurice y 
see t Ise : aye 

: - heart after the pipe to ca 

Made my hea Te ean ih 


Then reen wot 
he oO the £ ee : : : : 
‘t : hen Nome May with their music 

To fetche al 
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Wace pa Flora, on whom did attend 55 
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Of lovely nymphs—O that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their May-bush to bear!’ 
‘Herrick, of course, could never have over- 
looked a custom so full of living poetry. ‘‘ Come, 
my Corinna,’’ says he, 


“ce 


Come, and coming mark 

How each field turns a street, and each street a park, 
Made green and trimmed with trees: see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 

Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this 

An ark, a tabernacle is 

Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove. 


A deal of youth ere this is come 

Back, and with white-thorn laden home, 
Some have dispatched their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream.” 


Not content with a garlanding of their brows, 
of their doors and windows, these merry people 
of the old days had in every town, or considera- 
ble district of a town, and in every village, a 
fixed pole, as high as the mast of a vessel of a 
hundred tons, on which each May morning they 
suspended wreaths of flowers, and round which 
they danced in rings pretty nearly the whole 
day. The May-pole, as it was called, had its 
place equally with the parish church or the 
parish stocks ; or, if anywhere one was wanting, 
the people selected a suitable tree, fashioned it, 
brought it in triumphantly, and erected it in the 
proper place, there from year to year to remain. 
The Puritans—those most respectable people, 
always so unpleasantly shown as the enemies of 
mirth and good humor—caused May-poles to be 
uprooted, and a stop put to all their jollities ; 
but after the Restoration they were c verywhere 
re-erected, and the appropriate rites recom- 
menced. Now, alas! in the course of the mere 
gradual change of manners, the May-pole has 
again vanished. They must now be pretty old 
people who remember ever seeing one. Washing- 
ton Irving, who visited England early in this cen- 
tury, records in his ‘‘Sketch Book,’’ that he had 
seen one. ‘‘I shall never,’’ he says, ‘‘ forget the 
delight I felt on first seeing a May-pole. It was 
on the banks of the Dee, close by the picturesque 
old bridge that stretches across the river from 
the quaint little City of Chester. I had already 
been carried back into former days by the anti- 
quities of that venerable place, the examination 
of which is equal to the turning over the pages 
of a black-letter volume, or gazing on the pic- 
tures in Froissart. The May-pole on the margin 
of thatoetic stream completed the illusion. 
My fancy adorned it with wreaths of flowers, 
and peopled the green bank with all the dancing 
revelry of May Day. The mere sight of this 
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May-pole gave a glow to my feelings, and spread 
a charm over the country for the rest of the 
day ; and as I traversed a part of the fair plains 
of Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of Wales, 
and looked from among swelling hills down a 
long, green valley, through which ‘the Deva 
wound its wizard stream,’ my imagination turned 
all into a perfect Arcadia. I value every custom 
that tends to infuse poetical feeling into the 
common pcople, and to swecten and soften the 
rudeness of rustic manners, without destroying 
their simplicity. Indeed, it is to the decline of 
this happy simplicity that the decline of this 
custom may be traced ; and the rural dance on 
the green and the homely May Day pageant, 
have gradually disappeared, in proportion as the 
peasantry have become expensive and artificial 
in their pleasures, and too knowing for simple 
enjoyment. Some attempts, indeed, have been 
made of late years by men of both taste and 
learning to rally back the popular feeling to 
these standards of primitive simplicity ; but the 
time has gone by—the feeling has become chilled 
by habits of gain and traffic—the country apes 
the manners and amusements of the town, and 
little is heard of May Day at present, except 
from the lamentations of authors, who sigh after 
it from among the brick walls of the city.”’ 

The custom of having a Queen of the May, or 
May Queen, looks like a relic of the heathen 
celebration of the day ; this flower-crowned maid 
appears as a living representative of the goddess 
Flora, whom the Romans worshiped on_ this 
day. Be it observed the May Queen did not 
join in the revelries of her subjects. She was 
placed ina sort of bower or arbor, near the May- 
pole, there to sit in pretty state, an object of ad- 
miration to the whole village. She herself was 
half-covered with flowers, and her shrine was 
wholly composed of them. It must have been 
rather a dull oftice, but doubtless to the female 
heart had its compensations. In some countries 
the enthronization of the May Queen has been 
longer obsolete than even the May-pole ; but it 
will be found that the custom still survives in 
France. The only relic of the custom now sur- 
viving is to be found among the children of a 
few country places, who, on May Day, go about 
with a finely dressed doll, which they call ‘‘the 
Lady of the May,’’ and with a few small sem- 
blances of May-poles, modestly presenting these 
objects to the people they meet, as a claim for 
@ penny or two. 

In London there are, and have long been. a 
few forms of May Day festivity in a great meas- 
ure peculiar. The day is still marked Ly a cele 
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bration in which the chimney-sweeps play the 
sole part. What is usually seen is a small band, 
composed of two or three men in fantastic 
dresses, one smartly dressed female glittering 
with spangles, and a strange figure called Jack- 
in-the-green, being a man concealed within a 
tall frame of herbs and flowers, decorated with 
a flag at top. All of these figures or persons 
stop here and there in the course of their rounds, 
and dance to the music of a drum and fife, ex- 
pecting of course to be remunerated by half-pence 
from the onlookers. It is now generally a rather 
poor show, and does not attract much regard ; 
but many persons who have a love for old sports 
and day-observances can never see the little 
troop without a feeling of interest, or allow it to 
pass without a silver remembrance. How this 
black profession should have been the last sus- 
tainers of the old rites of May Day in the me- 
tropolis does not appear. 

At no very remote time—certainly within the 
present century—there was a somewhat simi- 
lar demonstation from the milkmaids. In the 
course of the morning the eyes of the house- 
holders would be greeted with the sight of a 
milch-cow, all garlanded with flowers, led along 
by a small group of dairy-women, who, in light 
and fantastic dresses, and with heads wreathed 
in flowers, would dance around the animal to 
the sound of a violin or clarionet. At an earlier 
time there was a curious addition to this choral 
troop, in the form of a man bearing a frame 
which covered the whole upper half of his per- 
son, on which were hung a cluster of silver 
flagons and dishes, each set in a bed of flowers. 
With this extraordinary burden, the legs, which 
alone were seen, would join in their dance— 
rather clumsily, as might be expected, but much 
to the mirth of the spectators—while the strange 
pile above floated and flaunted about with an 
air of heavy decorum, that added not a little to 
the general amusement. We are introduced to 
the prose of this old custom, when we are in- 
formed that the silver articles were regularly 
lent out for the purpose at so much an hour by 
pawnbrokers, and that one set would serve for a 
succession of groups of milkmaids during the day. 

In Scotland there are few relics of the old May 
Day observances—we might rather say none, 
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beyond a lingering propensity in the young of 
the female sex to go out at an early hour, and 
wash their faces with dew. At Edinburgh this 
custom is kept up with considerable vigor, the 
favorite scene of the lavation being Arthur’s 
Seat. On a fine May morning the appearance of 
so many gay ‘groups perambulating the hill sides 
and the intermediate valleys, searching for dew, 
and rousing the echoes with their harmless 
mirth, has an indescribably cheerful effect. 

The fond imaginings which we entertain re- 
garding the 1st of May—alas! so often disap- 
pointed—are beautifully embodied in a short 
Latin lyric of George Buchanan, which the late 
Archdeacon Wrangham thus rendered in Eng- 
lish : 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


“Hail! sacred thou to sacred joy, 
To mirth and wine, sweet first of May! 
To sports, which no grave cares alloy, 
The sprightly dance, the festive play! 


Hail! thou of ever circling time, 
That gracest still the ceaseless flow ! 
Bright blossom of the season’s prime 
Age, hastening on to Winter’s snow! 


When first young Spring his angel face 
On earth unveiled, and vears of gold 
Gilt with pure ray man’s guileless race, 
By law’s stern terrors uncontrolled : 


Such was the soft and genial breeze, 
Mild Zephyr breathed on all around ; 
With grateful glee, to airs like these 
Yielded its wealth th’ unlabored ground. 


So fresh so fragrant is the gale, 
Which o’er the islands of the blest ‘i 
Sweeps; where nor aches the limbs assall, 
Nor age’s peevish pains infest. 


Where thy hushed groves, Elysium, See es ; 
Such winds with whispered murmurs 
So where dull Lethe’s waters creep, yough. 
They heave, scarce heave the cypre* 
ames 
And such when heaven, with penal He aay 
Shall purge the globe, that Boles 
Restoring, o’er man’s brightened an a 
Haply such gale again shall pla: 


Tiail, thou, the fleet year’= picaie and 
Hail! day which Fame Hhom hee bi 

Hail! image of primeval time! ot”? 
Hail! sample of a world to ow 
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_ ot IPTy years ago I left col- 

lege under acloud. Dur- 
ing the half-year a series 
of petty thefts had been 
committed amongst the 
boys, and all efforts to 
trace the perpetrator had 
been baffled, until, by a 
string of remarkable circumstantial evidence, 
the crimes were, in the judgment of the au- 
thorities, brought home to three young men, 
of whom I was one, and we received private 
marching orders. 

I was innocent, and was afterward fully ab- 
solved ; but the quitting of college under a cloud 
leaves a wound not to be salved by mere official 
apology, and it was a long time before I recov- 
ered from the blow. Next to the disgrace, and 
to the agony of being wronged, I felt most acutely 
separation from my chum of the five happiest 
years of my life—from Jackson, known as Dandy 
on account of his extreme ugliness, the cleverest, 
kindest, merriest and most accomplished of boys. 
What became of him I never knew, which was 
surprising, inasmuch as great things in the world 
were expected from one of such remarkable 
physical and mental prowess. All I did know 
was that he left very soon after me. 

So much by way of prologue. 

Thirty years later, in the year 1870, I was liv- 
ing at Yokohama, in Japan. 

There was as much difference between the 
Japan of 1870 and the same country of 1898, as 
between the public schools of fifty years ago and 
to-day. By a bloody revolution, a book which 
had been practically sealed to the outer world 
for uncountable centuries was thrown open par- 
tially for general inspection. Japan, the mys- 
terious and romantic, began to show signs of 
being Japan the occidentalized—the land of tele- 
graphs, and railways, and electric lighting, and 
breech-loading rifles; and from the moldy old 
shell, thick with the cobwebs of tradition and 
prejudice, was beginning to emerge a young 
people panting for that sunshine and free, fresh 
air of which hitherto they had only obtained the 
merest glimpses and the most temporary gasps. 

Still, there was enough of the old Japan left 
to make a residence in the country unpleasant 
for foreigner8. We were still ‘‘ beasts of invad- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ Western devils,’? and everything else 
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which was hateful and uncanny, and our passage 
through towns and villages was marked by exe- 
crations, by insults, and occasionally by actual 
outrage, for the mass of the people and a very 
large proportion of the official classes were im- 
bued with that ‘spirit of old Japan’’ which, if 
allowed to flourish, would have prevented the 
nation from ever taking onward steps. 

Fines, imprisonments, and now and then an 
execution kept the feeling from being too practi- 
cally obtrusive ; but it was there, and in a hun- 
dred little ways showed itself. 

One November afternoon I was shooting with 
a friend amongst those mountains of which O 
Yama is the culminating point, about five-and- 
thirty miles from Yokohama. The country here- 
about was then—indeed, I believe it is now—in 
its original state. In many villages the natives 
had never seen a foreigner; in none of them 
could be found a single article of Western man- 
ufacture, such as a lamp, ora knife, or a fire- 
arm. The country itself, of old a favorite hunting 
ground with the great nobles of the capital, was 
absolutely wild—grandly and beautifully wild 
beyond description—a land of forest and torrent, 
of bold hills and pleasant valleys, of gorgeous 
coloring and brilliant contrasts, almost trackless 
and very sparsely inhabited ; a land, the inva- 
sion of which by the prosaic, commonplace in- 
fluences of Western life would touch the heart 
of every true lover of the quiet, the romantic, the 
picturesque and the original. 

Of course we were duly provided with pass- 
ports, for the ‘‘ Treaty Limits’’ of to-day had 
not yet been drawn out, and it was only by favor 
or stratagem that foreigners were enabled to go 
very far beyond the actual boundaries of their 
settlements. Hitherto the passports had planed 
our way smoothly enough, and we had been a 
week without having been annoyed or disturbed 
more than was to be expected. But upon this 
particular November afternoon—one of those 
peerless late autumn afternoons which are not to 
be matched elsewhere in the world—as we were 
approaching the village of Minogé, we were 
stopped by two swaggering fellows in the hybrid 
garments of petty officialism, and our passports 
demanded. 

We showed them. To our amazement, instead 
of the ‘‘ Yoroshi’’ (‘‘ All right’’), to which we 
were accustomed, the man who held the papers 
spat upon them, tore them in pieces, and ac- 
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companied the gratuitous insult by the most 
offensive epithet in the native vocabulary of for- 
eign abuse. 

Iam a cool-tempered man. 
panion Haydecombe. 

‘*By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, with a strange 
flush on his brow, which always portended mis- 
chief, ‘‘ that’s a national insult!’’ and, before I 
could restrain him, out went his powerful fist 
straight from the shoulder, and down went the 
man who had disposed of our papers; the next 
minute he was grappling with the other fellow, 
who, although a ‘‘stuggy”’ little man with mus- 
cular arms and legs, was no match for Hayde- 
combe, and who was simply thrown away like a 
ball, and lay stunned in a pool of blood. A 
scrimmage like this in broad daylight could, of 
course, not take place unnoticed, especially as 
the gentleman whom Haydecombe had first 
floored was running off, bawling the news @ toutes 
forces, and in a very few minutes we were the 
center of a howling mob of both sexes. 

Haydecombe was for making a dash through 
it, but I, who had seen more of Japanese life 
than he, and who knew that kcen two-edged 
swords were common articles of furniture in-a 
Japanese village, and that nine men out of ten 
knew how to use them, calmed him into reason ; 
and so we were hustled along the village street 
between half a dozen stout fellows, who doubt- 
less only prevented the crowd from immolating 
us there and then by a feeling of pleasurable 
anticipation of what was to follow. 

‘‘What are you going to do with us?” I 
asked. 

‘*Yakunin,”’ laconically replied the man. 

He had no need to say more. Given a rural 
Yakunin, or mayor, and I could fill in the rest. 
What the rest was, my next remark to Hayde- 
combe sufficiently indicated. 

“If we get out of this,’’ said I, ‘‘we may 
thank our stars. These fellows are going to haul 
us before the Yakunin. They’ll have their tale 
to tell ; ours won’t be understood, and wouldn’t 
be believed if it was understood. We've split 
open the head of an official. That’s quite 
enough to get us a year or two in chokee—and 
Jap chokee is no joke, I can tell you.” 

We were marched through Minogé village un- 
til we reached a house of superior aspect standing 
‘by itself within a high bamboo fence, over the 
entrance |» which hung a huge lantern, and what 
ras rig tly ® badge of office at the end of a 

pole ) en a stodians showed us through the 
gm Q yr © t it in the face of the crowd. 
Play decombe, ‘*as we're in for it, 
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we'd better make the best of it.’?) With which 
he sat himself down on the raised edge-Way run- 
ning round the house, pulled out his pipe and 
lighted it, and I followed his example. 

That I should have regarded our escapade as 
likely to be very serious for us may be considered 
ridiculous by the modern Yokohama traveler, 
but at the date of my story matters were very 
different. Indeed, the foreigner then was only 
tolerated, and it was to his interest to cultivate 
that toleration as much as possible by a conced- 
ing, almost a submissive, demeanor. Our lives 
were never quite safe. We knew that, no doubt, 
if we were haled away and our heads knocked 
off, when the news reached the Settlement there 
would be a ‘‘bobbery,’’ with the usual sequel of 
apologies, fines, and perhaps an execution or 80 ; 
but that did not make our position any the bet- 
ter, and if we should contrive to escape, we knew 
very well that our country’s consul would rate 
us in no measured terms for having placed our- 
selves in such a strait. 

Presently one of the paper doors was pushed 
aside—quietly and gently—and we just caught 
sight of a pretty girl’s face, upon which was de- 
picted wonder and curiosity. Haydecombe, who 
was the coolest of men when not excited, sang 
out something in his barbarous Japanese, uae 
caused a pair of roguish eyes to twinkle, anc 
made a pair of ruddy little lips to part so as . 
show a set of gleaming little teeth. Then t ae 
door was closed, and we heard subdued gigglings 
behind. ' 

“OQ, K.!’? said Haydecombe, oracularly, 
“there are women, young women, on the estab- 
lishment.”’ 

But that was all we saw of the damsel, for a 
few minutes later we were roughly ordered to 
follow our guards to the back of the house. 

In the management of their houses the Japa- 
nese follow an exactly contrary plan to Ameri- 
cans, as they do in most other matters, for 
whereas we lavish our attention upon the fronts 
of our houses, the Japanese concentrate all their 
ornamental and attractive notions upon the backs 
of theirs. The house of the Yakunin of Minogé 
was no exception to the rule. Over about a 
quarter of an acre of ground were spread the 
features of an entire country-side—rivers, lakes, 
waterfalls, valleys, hills, fields and mountains, 
with cunningly dwarfed trees, and stoned pevbe 
leading here and there ; now under a Torii or 
wooden arch, now past a quaint stone lantern, 

d overall an exact miniature of the holiest 
ee ee f mountains, Fuji San. Facing 
and grandest © t sat the Yakunin, the ar- 
this pleasant prospect ® 7 
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biter of our fates ; a desk before him, a charcoal 
brasier on one hand and an attendant on the 
other. 

If our hearts had leapt at the vision of the 
pretty girl’s face, down they tumbled when we 
saw the Yakunin’s. He was what the old writ- 
ers would call a man of severe aspect—ugly, 
uglier even than the average Japanese, and yet 
possessed of that quiet dignity of demeanor which 
so often goes far to redeem the plainness of a 
face. Yet his was not a typical Japanese face, 
for his eyes were not sunken, nor his cheek- 
bones prominent, nor his lips protruding. In 
all else, however, he was thoroughly national. 
Officials were about this time beginning to intro- 
duce European features, such as rings, watch- 
chains, and: so forth, into their dress ; but this 
man, from his top-knot to his white ‘“‘tabi,’’ or 
socks, was Japanese, and nothing but Japanese. 
Our names were taken. As I gave mine he fixed 
his eyes full on me. No doubt he questioned 
my veracity. Then I was commanded to give 
my version of the affair. Todo the great man 
justice he listened very patiently, not for a mo- 
ment removing his keen gaze from my face. 
Then our custodians gave their version, and the 
fellow who had been knocked down was called 
in, as was his comrade who had been thrown, 
and they added their fuel to the fire. As the 
face of the mayor grew darker as the tale pro- 
ceeded, I have not the smallest doubt that it was 
a very pretty romance indeed which our guards 
retailed to him. 

A long talk in subdued tones then took place 
between the Yakunin and his attendant. At the 
end of it we were marched off to an isolated 
building upon the other side of the house, known 
as a ‘‘go-down,’’ or store-house, pushed into 
utter darkness, and the door locked upon us. At 
sunset food was brought in to us. It was ample 
and good, and our hopes revived thereat. 

‘* Jack,’’ said Haydecombe, as he forked a 
slice of stewed fish into his mouth, ‘‘there’s a 
woman’s hand in this grub, and J’ll bet youa 
new hat that the woman’s hand hasn’t done with 
us yet.” 

‘*Don’t you be too sanguine,’’ I replied ; 
‘‘T’ve been out here longer than you have, and 
I know what the Oriental fondness is for keeping 
up a show of mercy to the last, and then letting 
you have the worst straight.’’ , 

“Then you think we’re booked ?”’ 

I didn’t reply fora moment. Then I said : 

‘“‘T think that if we can get out we had _bet- 
ter.”’ 

‘* But you don’t mean to say that they’d dare 


kill a couple of Americans because a brace of 
their miserable officials were knocked down?” 

“‘T don’t know. Remember, foreigners have 
been cut down before now for doing nothing.”’ 

“In hot blood—yes, I know ; but for a com- 
mon shindy in the street to shut two foreigners 
up all night, and trot them out to have their 
heads taken off in the morning in cold blood, is 
making the Japs out to be worse than they really 
are.”’ : 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘“I hope so. At any rate, 
you’ ve never seen into a Jap prison, and I have, 
and I’m not at all sure that I wouldn’t rather 
take that morning walk you speak of than he 
shut up in a Jap prison. Now let’s have a look 
round.’”’ 

When the men brought us our food they gave 
us also a single lantern. With this we examined 
our prison. It was a room thirty feet square, 
and at least five-and-thirty in height, to which 
air and a modicum of light were admitted by an 
aperture high up in the wall. It was empty save 
for a pile of old tea chests in a corner, and it was 
excecdingly cold, for the floor, like the walls and 
roof, was of cement. 

The first thing to be done was to take our 
bearings. To do this it was necessary to reach 
the window, and the only means of reaching the 
window was by piling up the tea chests. 

This we did, and found that from window to 
ground was a clear unbroken drop of about thirty 
feet down a wall, the surface of which was per- 
fectly smooth. The Yakunin’s house was only 
some twenty yards away, and the whole was 
bounded by a high bamboo fence, which would 
require careful negotiation. 

We descended to talk the position over, and 
replaced the boxes—just in time, for we had 
hardly done so when the door opened, and a 
coolie entered with a couple of common quilts, 
which were to be our beds. 

“Supper, a light and quilts,’’ thought I; 
‘‘this is hardly the treatment of condemned 
criminals, in spite of what I said to Hay just 
now. Perhaps there is the hand, or rather the 
heart, of a woman in it, after all. I asked the 
man what was going to be done with us. He 
shook his head, and replied : 

‘If the mayor does nothing the people will 
do something.” 

‘¢ But what cun the mayor do?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Anything,’’ replied the man, and he passed 
his forefinger suggestively over the back of his 
neck. 

Then he left us with a ‘‘Sayonara,’’? which 
had a very doleful ring about it in our ears. 
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‘‘Haydecombe,’’ said I, ‘‘ we must have a shot 
at escape. It’s now seven o’clock. We'll wait 
till all is quiet and the lights are out at the 
house, and, come what may, make a bolt for it. 
In the meanwhile we must contrive something 

to get out of that beastly window.” 

So we sat down, and with our handkerchiefs, 
and our shoelaces, and a bit of old bamboo cord, 
made a rope which we calculated would lessen 
the drop by about fifteen feet. 

The next problem for solution was to make 
fast a rope to a barless window. This we ar- 
ranged by cutting a stout bit of wood so as to fit 
tightly across the opening, and were delighted to 
find that it resisted the hardest pulling test we 
could give it. 

Then we lit our pipes and waited in darkness, 
for the lantern wick soon went out. 

In a couple of hours’ time we heard the wel- 
come sound of the closing of the night shutters 
outside the house. Haydecombe ascended and 
looked out. Presently he came quickly down. 

‘* Jack,’’ he said, in a voice quivering with 
excitement, ‘‘we’re saved! There's a ladder 
against the wall under the window !” 

It was so incredible that I was obliged to go 
up and see for myself. There was the ladder 
sure enough, and, to add to our chance, the 
night was pitchy dark. Something white flut- 
tering at the head of the ladder attracted my 
attention. I stretched my hand down and took 
off a piece of paper. I descended with it, struck 
a match and examined it. On it was a rude 
sketch of a ladder placed against a bamboo fence 
close to an oddly-twisted tree. 

Our hearts leaped with joy, for we knew that 
there was a good angel about who was working 
for our deliverance. 

‘Bless her heart,’’ said Haydecombe, ferv- 
ently. 
my wife, and take her to the ancestral home at 
Totnes as a pattern of womanhood! Stop! 
there’s something on the other side! A broken 
ladder. What’s that mean?”’ 

‘“*Why,’’ I replied, ‘‘that when we have done 
with the ladder we are to destroy it, so that our 
unknown friend sha’n’t get into trouble. And 
we are to scale the fence at that particular point 
for a very good reason, you may be sure.”’ 

We waited still a little time, for sounds of 
laughing and tipsy singing were carried to our 


ears, and «, was absolutely necessary that the 
streets sh 4 be clear. 
When uld 


g silent we commenced our escape. 
It qu we indy night, and so dark that we 
yi, ee each other. We descended, 


‘*If ever I meet ber I’ll ask her to be- 
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crossed the courtyard, and, after much groping 
and stumbling, found the tree. In less than ten 
minutes we were over the fence. In Jess than a 
quarter of an hour we had broken the Jadder up 
and scattered its fragments far and wide. In 
less than half an hour from the moment when 
we quitted the window of the ‘‘go-down’’ we 
were striding away, free, homeward-bound men ! 

To this day I cannot tell what instinct guided 
our feet during a dark, wild night through a 
dark, wild country.into the right track, but by 
daybreak we were skirting the large village of 
Atsugi, and at six o’clock we entered Totsuka, 
on the Tocaido road, where we halted for the 
first time, breakfasted, and furbished ourselves 
up a bit for our entry into civilized realms. 

* * * * * * 

Ten years later—Anno Domini 1$s0—I went 
down to the old college which I had left under a 
cloud forty years before. It was a blazing day 
in June, and although the college had altered in 
appearance, almost out of recognition, the natu- 
ral surroundings were but little changed, and on 
this baseball ground—or rather'on the edge of it, 
for I need hardly say that I was a spectator, not 
a player—I could recall pleasantly the long-past 
days when I had sported here in all that match- 
less happiness of careless, healthy boyhood. 

So far as I could judge, I must have been by 
a long way the oldest ‘‘boy’’ present, and I felt 
not a little out of my element amongst these 
young ‘old boys,’’? whose talk was of days ore 
after I had got into the thick of the ee os 
life ; and so I sat apart from the spruce sold te 
and the bronzed sailors, the parsons and lawy sae 
and business men who chatted and laughed ie : 
rily together about their past, and were pe eed 
with awe and veneration by the fresh-cheek” 
youngsters of the present. 

Whether it was my solitude o 
ness that I cut an incongruous per 
wandered away from the festive scene | sible 
the old college buildings, and trace, : leaner 
spots associated with episodes in my ney t 
‘ 5 : cached the grea 
So I occupied myself until I reac ae ee 

i Imost time 
quadrangle, and saw that it was a Ec qailnd 
me to be starting on the road to the 
station. 

One other figure seeme 


r the conscious 
put I soon 
to explore 


d to be mooning about 


much as I was—the figure of a tall, cine 
haired man, apparently of about my oe pane 
We approached each other, and as we aaa i’ 
we scanned each other curiously. I aa 
face—most clearly and distinctly T kre . Hee 
hardly so long ago, it seemed to me, oo ra 
of my boyhood. Yet I felt sure this was 
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my associates. He came close to me, stopped 
short, addressed me by name, and held out his 
hand. 

I grasped it, saying that for the life of me I 
could not remember its owner’s name. 

‘*Jackson—Dandy Jackson,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Dandy Jackson !’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Dear old 
ugly Dandy! My chum of nearly half a century 
ago. Why, old fellow, surely you didn’t expect 
mame to remember you after all these years?” 

“*T remembered you,”’ he said; ‘‘ but I sup- 
pose I had no right to expect you to remember 
wme, for I have altered far more than you have. 
Are you going to the station ?”’ 

I replied in the affirmative, so we linked arm- 
in-arm and strolled quietly down the broad, 
‘beautiful avenue. For a long time we talked of 
bygone days. Then Jackson suddenly said : 

‘* By the way, what was the upshot of that 
business for which you and Romilly and Carew 
- were bounced ?”’ 

‘Well, you know we were innocent,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘‘and the authorities found that out, too, 
for they did all in their power to make amends 
to us; but whether they caught the real fellow, 
and what they did, I never heard.’’ 

‘*So the way you left the college didn’t turn 
out prejudicial to you in after life?’ said Dandy. 

‘*No. I’ve had a quiet, uneventful life,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘I don’t think I’ ve ever had an advent- 
ure of any sort, unless a bit of a shindy I got 
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into when I was in Japan could be called an ad- 
venture. But you’ve knocked about a lot, 
Dandy, I expect from your appearance ?”’ 

‘*Yes—I have,’’ he replied, musingly ; ‘‘a 
lot! Knocked about is the right word. But 
what was your adventure in Japan? Anything 
about that wonderful country interests me im- 
mensely.”’ 

So I related briefly to him what has formed 
the substance of the preceding pages, and we ar- 
rived at the railroad station just as I finished. I 
was going to town, Dandy was going in the op- 
posite direction ; our trains were due at the same 
time. 

“‘T owe that Japper,’’ I said, ‘‘a good turn, 
which I fear I never can repay. I’ve written to 
him, but I’ve never had an answer.”’ 

“Tt would be a rum thing if he owed you 
one,’’ said Dandy. ‘‘ By Jove! there’s the whis- 
tle of one of our trains !’ 

“‘What do you mean, Dandy?” said I. ‘How 
could the mayor of a little obscure Japanese 
country village owe me a turn?’ 

‘‘Well,”? said he, grasping my hand, ‘‘I hap- 
pen to know that he did, for I was the man, and 
—and I was the fellow who did the business at 
the school for which you and Romilly and Ca- 
rew were bounced !”’ 

And, before I could give audible vent to my 
amazement, Dandy Jackson had boarded his 
train and was whirled away. 


~ ahs yee 
wives 


TWILIGHT. 


Like a wearied, gentle spirit 
That slowly glides away 

In peace and calm contentment, 
So fades the dying day. 


And as the shades of evening 
Are deepening all around, 

He leaves his farewell kisses 
Upon the dewy ground. 


Far sweeter than the midnight, 
Though that is sweet to me, 

When the deep-souled thoughts are surging 
Like the billows of the sea. 


Far fairer than the noonday, 
Though that be fair and bright, 

Is the sweet, mysterious marriage 
Between the day and night. 


THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS, 


Tue grim terrors of the Swiss Alps have gradually 
faded under more intimate acquaintance, and travel- 
ers who enjoy nothing but the dangers of the unknown 
and the unforeseen have had to go further afield in 
search of adventures. In a recently published volume, 
“*Climbs in the New Zealand Alps’’ (Fisher Unwin), 
there is to be found an exciting record of what befell 
Mr. FitzGerald’s party, of whom the well-known Swiss 
guide, Mathias Zurbriggen, who had accompanied Sir 
Martin Conway to the Himalayas, was not the least 
important member. 

The Alpine district of New Zealand is in the South- 
ern Island, and although the height of the actual peaks 
falls short of some of the Swiss giants, the snow-fields 
and glaciers are far more extensive. Moreover, the 
total ignorance of the district, notwithstanding inter- 
mittent explorations of Mount Cook since 1852, makes 
mountaineering in New Zealand a very different mat- 
ter from what it has become in Europe. Mount 
Sefton, Mount Tasman and the Haidinger Glacier form 
one district of the New Zealand Alps which, from Mr. 
FitzGerald’s graphic account, should suffice to cool the 
ardor of the ordinary climber. Their dangers, how- 
ever, have to give way before the terrible tempests 
which render the ascent of Mount Cook so perilous, 
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and which add considerably to the diffi- 
culties of the Fox and Eyre Glaciers. It was 
in his descent from the summit of Mount 
Tasman that Mr. FitzGerald found him- 
self in the awkward predicament shown 
in the accompanying illustration, when 4 
bridge of ice by which he hoped to tra- 
verse a wide crevasse, suddenly gave Way: 
He was in even a worse plight during his 
ascent of Mount Sefton, when he barely 
escaped from a fall of 2,000 feet on to the 
Tuckett Glacier below ; and the storm on 
the Silberhorn and elsewhere must have 
heightened the sense of danger and diffi- 
culty in a very appreciable degree. Mount 
Cook itself presents no special difficulties 
to a practised climber if he wili stick to 
the beaten track. This, however, did not 
suit Mr. FitzGerald, who seems to have 
come upon some of the roughest work on 
the route he selected, to which, as a well- 
earned compliment, his name will hereafter 
be attached. The view, however, from 
FitzGerald’s Saddle gives a characteristic 
idea of the recesses and heights of the 
MOUNT COOK FROM BELOW FITZGERALD’S SADDLE. Nae Falaod Alps. 
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A YOUNG HERO. 


By EDITH A. FINDLAY. 


‘‘WHat’s your name, young ’un?’’ asked 
Jim Jagger in a patronizing manner of the new 
boy, as he leaned against the gymnasium door 
on the first day of the term. ‘‘Speak up—I 
sha’n’t bite your head off !”’ 

**T no talk much of Englessh—I am from 
France.”’ 

‘Oh, a Frenchy, are you?”’ said the other, as 
he scanned the dark-eyed stranger rather con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Well, I’m not much good at 
talking your language. Here, one of you chaps,”’ 
he shouted, ‘‘fetch up that weekly boarder, 
young Edwards ; I want him to do some parley- 
vousing.”’ 

‘Yes, and find out if this new fellow has any 
cake in his trunks,’’ put in another boy suggest- 
ively. ‘My trunks haven’t come from the sta- 
tion yet.” 

‘‘Here, Edwards,’ cried the domineering 
Jagger, as a pale, delicate-looking little lad was 
thrust forward through the crowd which had col- 
lected, ‘‘air your favorite French a bit, and find 
out from this Mossoo chap if he will join the ball 
team.”’ 

Very shyly at first Bertie Edwards began his 
questioning, as the others stood laughing and 
giggling behind him; but soon recovering his 
composure, had the new- comer’s history ; how 
his name was Emile Le Grand, and his home in 
Paris till his father died, when his grandfather, 
who lived in the country, had brought him here. 

‘*He knows nothing about baseball,’’ Bertie 
explained to his audience; ‘‘has never seen it 
played, and 

“Well, that settles it!’’ Jagger burst in. ‘I 
guessed: hs was a softy, for his neck-tie is made 
like ‘ginp bow, and hia hair sticks up all over 

likea ae ing- prush. He’ll do for your chum, 


Edwards ; 
of softies together. 
Jagger in scorn. 
As Jagger’s words carried a good deal of weight 
in Dale House School, it was pretty generally 
thought that Emile was not ‘‘up to much,”’ as 
the saying goes; and for the first few days, at 


you don’t play games either. A pair 
Ha—ha!’’ And off walked 


any rate, he was left a good deal to his own com- Q: 


pany or to that of Bertie Edwards, a studious, 
sensitive little lad, whose health did not permit 
of his joining in any of the rough games. 

“Tsay, you fellows,’’ Higgins cried out one 
afternoon, as he came running toward the ball 
ground, where practicing was going on, ‘‘you 
should go into the ‘gym’ and see that little 
Mossoo chap figuring about on the ropes and 
bars. Edwards and I have been watching him. 
He’s a perfect acrobat. He’ll take it out of you, 
Jagger, at the high jump,’’ Higgins added, mis- 
chievously. 

“Will he? We shall see,’’ the other ex- 
claimed, not over-pleased at the suggestion. ‘‘ It 
takes pluck as well as activity for that. I doubt 
if the little Mossoo has much of that commod- 
ity.”’ 

‘Yes, he has !’’ asmall voice exclaimed, rather 
hotly ; ‘and turning, the boys found, to their 
astonishment, a little champion for Emile in the 
shape of Bertie, whose usually pale face was now 
flushed crimson. "Why, his father: was an 
awfully brave soldier.” 

“A fine lot you know about such things, 
young bookworm,”’ the bigger boy exclaimed, 
patronizingly. ‘‘ Well, get out of the way j and, 
Higgins, you take a turn at batting now.’’ 

But it was soon generally recognized that 
Emile shone in the gymnasium ; even the old 
drill-sergeant complimented him ; and day by 
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day the forlorn little French boy began to make 
friends amongst his class-mates, till an event 
happened which at once placed him in the 
position of the most popular boy in the school. 

It occurred in this way : 

One Saturday night, just as the supper-bell 
had rung, a report went through the school that 
a large haystack or a house was on fire about two 
miles distant, and the blaze from it could be dis- 
tinctly seen from the playground. A rush out 
of doors followed, and, sure enough, away across 
the fields a thin column of smoke, on which a 
lurid light was thrown every now and again, was 
plainly visible. 

‘‘Tt is in the direction of Mr. Edwards’s house, 
I am afraid !”’ Dr. Crammer exclaimed. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear! and the nearest fire-engine is at Black- 
ton, fourteen miles away. Boys, we may be of 
help,’’ the kind doctor added. ‘‘ Each of you 
get a pail or a can, and come with me over to 
the fire.’’ 

Nothing could have pleased the whole school 
better. I doubt if ever the good principal had 
been such a popular man as he was at that min- 
ute, when each boy, armed with anything capable 
of holding water that he could lay hands on, was 
following him to the scene of the disaster. 

As the party drew near they quickly discov- 
ered that it was, indeed, Mr. Edwards’s house 
which was ablaze, and the idea that their school- 
fellow Bertie might be in it—for, being a Saturday 
night, he was at home—added to their alarm. 

“How kind of you to bring help!’ Mr. Ed- 
wards exclaimed, as he hurried forward and 
wrung the doctor’s hand. ‘‘ You see, the west 
wing is getting almost beyond us. Form in line 
here, boys,’’ he called, ‘‘and pass your buckets 
along as quickly as possible. We have plenty 
of water, I am thankful to say, and it cannot 
surely be long now before the engines are here.’’ 

Everyone worked with a will, and it gave 
heart to all when they saw that at last the fire 
was diminishing. Then a terrible thing got 
whispered from one to another in the crowd. 
One of the children was missing, and must be 
somewhere in the burning building. 

‘*T ain’t seen Master Bertie nowhcres,’’ a sta- 
bleman remarked. ‘‘He sleeps in one of them 
top rooms, too,’’ he added, pointing to a floor 
jrst below the blazing part. 

‘‘ Bertie !’’—the name caught Emile’s ear. 

‘‘Jagger, take you, please, my bucket,’’ he 
said, in his broken English. 

‘*Plaved out, are you, Mossoo? Well, hand 
it over, then. Mossoo’s in a regular fright ; he’s 
as white as a ghost,’’ Jagger said to the boy 
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standing next him, as Emile disappeared from 
his place in the crowd of helpers. 

The fire once more seemed to be gaining 
ground, creeping and licking its way along, fill- 
ing the place with the ghastly flickering glare, 
and crackling and throwing out showers of 
sparks, which went floating and twinkling away 
amidst the curling brown smoke into the night. 
And how hard everybody worked, passing buck- 
ets and saving furniture, when suddenly the 
doubtful whisper became a terrible certainty : 
Bertie was missing, and the stairs leading to the 
west wing were now ablaze. 

Just as this fact was known, a face appeared at 
a window on the top floor, and a cry of ‘‘ There 
he is !’’ went up from those working below. 

A ladder was quickly placed against the house. 
but, alas! it did not reach high enough to be of 
use, though Mr. Edwards stood on the summit 
with outstretched arms. Then the horror of the 
situation began to dawn upon everyone. 

Suddenly the window was pushed open, and a 
boy’s figure, without coat or waistcoat, was seen 
upon the parapet outside, with something heavy 
on his back. 

“‘Mossoo! It’s little Mossoo! And he’s got 
Bertic !? a number of voices cried, as a bright 
blaze showed the pale but firm face of Emile 
perched up in the dangerous position. 

Then they saw him peer down over the stone. 
work edge, evidently trying to judge how near 
the ladder reached. It was seen that Mr. Ed- 
wards was telling him what to do, and every- 
body watched, saying to himself: ‘‘But what 
can be done?’’ f 

“Tt works all right, Bertie,’’ Emile was say- 
ing to his friend. ‘Look not you anywhere, 
only hold you tight.’’ 

Then quickly the boy turned himself round. 
and, with his human burden hanging on for 
dear life, lowered himself gently over the para- 
pet toward the anxious father below. The crowd 
stood motionless. Would the boy’s muscles 
bear the strain of such a weight? Ldwer—lower 
—yes, another moment Mr. Edwagds’s strong 
arms were round his son and his preserver, and 
a loud and prolonged cheer broke from the ex- 
cited crowd below as, with his double burden, 
he descended the ladder. 

Then up dashed the fire-engine, and streams 
of water were soon directed upon the flames, and 
everybody worked with such renewed energy 
that in a short time the rest of the building was 
declared safe, and the Dale Hill boys walked 
home again—all but Emile, who, at Bertie’s 
earnest request, was left behind. 


Put Up. *s‘, Jas 
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On the Monday morning, however, when our 
hero appeared hurrying up the drive, the whole 
school turned out to meet him, and, much to 
Emile’s astonishment, in a twinkling he found 
himself shoulder high, and then on the backs of 
the boys, and, amidst real Yankee hurrahs, was 
carried into the schoolroom, During the morn- 
ing recess one of the first to come up to our hero 
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was Jagger. ‘‘ I should like to teach you base- 


ball, if you would let me,’’ he said. } 

‘“‘T would be so glad to learn,’’ replied Emile, 
looking very pleased, “‘if you thought I really 
could.”’ 

‘*Rather |’ was all Jagger found himself able 
to reply—but he thought a deal more than he 
said. 


A TUG OF WAR. 


AN AMERICAN PRINCESS,* 
By EVELYN RAYMOND, 


HE two riders stopped on 
5, the brink of the gulch 
and tried to see what lay 
below. But an impene- 
trable darkness hid the 
depths, that even in the 
brightest day were 
shrouded in gloom. So 
deep was it, and so precipitous the cafion 
walls, that even in the dry season few would 
have ventured the descent to the pass, and 
though Long Mark rarely paused before any un- 
dertaking he had planned, he did pause now. 

“*'That’s mean. I thought I’d save time by 
crossin’ here. But I don’t care to waste any in 
delving down a trail like this, just to turn round 
at the bottom an’ crawl back ag’in. Sound’s if 
half the gorge was full.” 

“*Reckon it is. There’s been some big landslides 
aready. An hour of a good Californy freshet 
Can gen’al}y play the mischief with the face of 
natur’, go ‘to say. An’ it rained all night. 
 Veds, ¥e’l) have to go on to the bridge,” an- 
Swered ¢}, 


; 's Herder: : 
F a f nt know tnat’s there yet? Never 
rould ¢, i, 


t not much longer'n-it was bein’ 
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‘Tt was there when I went down. The wind’s 
risen since, though. So—h’mm. Can’t you sce 
something moving down in the gulch ? No; not 
over there-—here ! Right below us.’’ 

Long Mark leaped to the ground, and bending 
over the edge of the abyss peered into its 
depths. 

““Yes, I do see something. Its looks like an 
animal. Couldn’t be a horse, could it?’ 

‘Don’t see how it could be—and there. 
other slope’s wuss ’n this one.”’ 

Mark stepped behind a stone, and thus shaded 
from the sun knelt down and continued his ob- 
servations of the deeps below. From time to 
time his ejaculations reached the herder, who 
had not left his own saddle but had contented 
himself with receiving the other’s report. 

“Say. It acts like a horse. Poor critter! 
How come it there ?” 

‘Strayed, most like.”’ 

“Well, P11 wait for it to come up. — 
ridden one we’ll hear how the pass is. 


The 


If it’s a 
If ’t 


ain’t oe hat the 
This time the pause was so long that the 
herder inquired, ce Well, ‘the gritter aecoann 
up ?”? 
“* Jerusalem ! 


” 


It—it 


* Begun in the October number. 
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‘*Tt—what? What ails you? 
Wrong?” 

Mark tumbled back on the ground and covered 
hhis eyes with his hand. 

‘Blame my eyes! They’re weakern’ water 
somehow. Can’t see straight. Look down your- 
self. What is it ?”’ 

‘‘Tt?s—a—horse. A white horse. 
as Miss Pat’s Blanco.”’ 

“* You—sha’n’t say it. 
can’t be !”’ 

“Tt is.” 

*€Who— who’s —a-ridin’ him !’ demanded 
Corlear, in a tragic whisper. 

‘‘ Why, man alive, what’s the matter? Crazy ? 
The horse is all right.’’ 

‘Who's a-ridin’ him ?”’ again demanded the 
old traveler. 

‘*Looks like an—Injun ! 
What does that mean ?’ 

Mark groaned. 

“Tf means that Blanco’s mistress is—God 
help her !”’ 

‘‘Trash! She’s probably lent him——”’ 

‘‘Trash, yourself! When it’s her life-long 
boast that no other human being ever sat that 
creature’s back! Hold me—when he comes. 

Don’t let me tear the life out of him till he’s told 
his story.”’ 

The herder was convinced that his companion 
was crazed. He was but recovering from a 
wound-fever. It was natural, and he’d better 
lead the poor chap away from the chasm lest he 
should take a notion to throw himself over. Yet 
he hesitated to attempt this. 

The white horse came clearer into view. The 
Indian who bestrode him was also recogniza- 
ble; at least, by Mark Corlear, who stood with 
clinched fists and rigid face awaiting the result. 

At last Ouleon stood upon the cliff, a few 
feet away. On his face, also, was the gleam of 
recognition. 

“ Well 2?” 

This one word seemed hurled at the new- 
comer by the gray lips of the questioner, Mark. 

‘The sefiorita’s horse. I found it wandering 
in the cajion,’’ said Ouleon, quietly. But there 
was a curious gleam in his narrow, dark eyes 
that made the herder think he had not one but 
two crazed men to deal with. 

‘* And the sefiorita, where is she ?”’ 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders, and some- 
thing like a smile flitted over his otherwise im- 
passive face. 

“ Ask of the flood below.” 

‘*Liar !” yelled Mark, and leaped at the red 


Anything— 


As white 


It ain’t Blanco. It 


?Tis—an Injun! 
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man’s throat. But even as he did so the sicken- 
ing possibility that the Indian’s suggestion might 
be true sent his hand palsied to his side. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SEARCH BEGUN. 


Tue herder stepped between these two; but 
he need have feared no violence. 

Mark felt that he was treating with a rattle- 
snake, but he knew also that he would gain no 
point by further aggravating the red man’s 
hatred. He asked, as quictly as he could : 

“What do you mean?’ 

“Ig not the white man wise? Could one live 
in yonder torrent? Listen !’’ 

The sound of the roaring water came distinctly 
‘to them in the lull of the wind, and the sun 
darkened appreciably. Mark looked upward. 
Heavy clouds were already sweeping up from 
every quarter to cover the heavens with a pall. 
It would rain presently—even as it had not 
rained before. One would want shelter then ; 
but—Patience. 

‘‘Hark ! Did you see her dead body ?” 

‘*No body could remain in one spot for an in- 
stant. Already there are trees from a score of 
miles away lying down there. One should look 
for the young ranch-mistress yonder.’’ He 
pointed to the far distance westward. 

Mark’s anger suddenly flamed afresh. 

‘‘T understand you, scoundrel! What you 
know you will not tell. Well, then, I’ll find a 
way to wrest your secret out of your pizen old 
body, or I'll die tryin’ it! I know you. It was 
you I rode along the trail with that Christmas 
Eve. It was you, you serpent, who poisoned 
the Fairy Spring, where you hoped that the best 
friend an Indian ever had would surely drink— 
why, only heaven and your fiendish soul know. 
Soul—you ain’t got any! But hear me well. I 
was sent upon your trail then, and intime. By 
whom?’ Mark raised his hand above, and the 
superstitious nature of the mission-trained In- 
dian recoiled. 

‘‘The white man is wise. If he wishes to seek 
the girl that some call ‘ Princess’ in the cafion, 
I will help him. I know the way, even in a 
flood.”’ 

“H’m! And a direct road you’d lead me, 
wouldn’t you? No, you obliging rattlesnake ! 
Tl stay this side the gulch a minute longer. Then 
there’ll be so many men out over these mount- 
ains, that you can’t see the ground for the thick- 
ness of them. Men—men—I tell you, searching 
for Pat, with souls in their bodies; an’ they'll 
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shoot every derned Injun on sight! But, so 
long. What am I ragin’ an’ wastin’ time here 
for? Our little Pat ain’t dead ; she can’t be; 
that never was writ—never! She’ll come home 
all right. An’ maybe there won’t be vengeance 
in the land! I’ve heard of you. You're a fa- 
natic—a sort of leader or would-be in your na- 
tion! You aspire to sit in the great pow-wow 
at Washington, and smoke pipes with the (treat 
White Father of this here American people. 
That’s why you’re after money everlastin’ly, so 
you can go with a big spread o’ glory; and I 
believe that you are after it now. Well, maybe 
you'll get it, an’ maybe you won’t! I’ve heard 
tell there was plenty at the bottom of the 
‘ Devil’s Pitfall,’ down yonder. Go seek it there! 
It’s a safer way, even that, than buying it with 
the blood of an angel—of our Pat !”’ 

Before the awestruck herder could realize what 
was happening or the Indian defend himself, 
Long Mark had lifted Ouleon in his mighty arms 
and hurled him over the cliff. 

Then, with the air of one who had tried to do 
his first duty and was eager for the next, he 
sprang to Ichabod’s back, slipped his hand 
through RBlanco’s rein, and rode furiously away. 

The herder pushed his broncho after. The lit- 
tle beast had caught the infection of the hour, 
and ‘‘ did himself proud, for he clicked it with 
the ’rabian,’’ his master afterward explained. 

Presently he came alongside, and Long Mark 
paused. He had thought over a dozen plans, 
only to reject each in its turn. He turned to 
this native mountaineer in a last hope of aid. 

“‘Can’t you find another way—a shorter—to 
the Folding? Mine didn’t seem to work ’’—he 
smiled grimly—‘‘ yet I’m glad I took it. I al- 
ways am glad when I go it blind. Before we 
raise a general hullabaloo on the strength of an 
Injun’s lyin’—’ cause like as not he stole Blanco, 
an’ our Patience is up there a-waitin’ for him 
this minute—it’s common-sense to go to the last 
place we know her to be at, an’ find her there— 
if we can. If we can’t, an’ if—if-—she ain’t 
nevermore to be found, then preparc for an In- 
jun war such as never went down in no United 
States history ; an’ that'll mean a clean exterm- 

ination, root, branch an’ blossom, o’ the whole 
breed. Do you ?” 

‘We'd better try the bridge. An’ there’s 
sense iN what you. say now. I don’t believe 
harm’s COme to the sefiorita. Turn this way— 
north,” ; 

, reached it the bridge had long 
ments of its glittering strands 
Pras from the abutments, and Long 
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Mark’s heart sunk lower still; for despite his 
bravado, he was full of dire foreboding. 

‘Well, that looks bad. The Folding’s on the 
t'other side; but we’ve got to get there. Hi?’ xe 
got to. Now, how?” 

It was by a roundabout road ; a road that no- 
body save one who had tracked sheep over those 
desolate mountains could ever have remembered, 
and found again to follow; a road so difficult 
that more than once they gave it up and faced 
about, only to discover that the path they had 
just crossed seemed equally impossible. Then 
they took heart of grace and crept forward, inch 
by inch, till at last, spent in strength and 
drenched by the freshly-falling rain, they reached 
the camp and staggered into it. 

The first to meet them was old Gaspar, who 
questioned eagerly, looking all the while at the 
exhausted Blanco, ‘‘ Did she send him back ?”’ 

‘Send him back? I fetched him back, you 
mean. Didn’t he run away?” 

“Yes—uwith the seiorita in the saddle! the only 
way he ever ran.” 

“What do you mean? What’s been doin’ up 
here?) What——” ; 

‘Ten thousand pardons, Sefior Mark, but this 
is not the time for jests—no. Did my little mis- 
tress reach her home? Has she sent the doctor 
yet? Else Sam Brush will surely die already. 
I ean do no more.”’ ; 

‘“‘Tet him die, then. Who the mischief is 
Sam Brush, that he should come before our Lady 
Patience?’’ for Mark Corlear was again almost 
beside himself with fear and anxiety. : 

Gaspar was wise, and understood the other 
man’s distress. He told briefly all the happen- 


_ings of that day at the Folding, and the bravery 


with which Patience Eliot had ridden away on 
an errand no other would undertake, to bring as- 
sistance to the wounded man. 

Mark paced up and down as he listened, grad- 
ually growing calmer, with the calmness which 
is born of despair. Everything seemed forcing 
him to believe that the Indian Ouleon’s story 
wasa true one ; yet again and again did his loyal 
heart refuse this credence. 

“Tt cannot be; it shall not be. Only this 
morning I saw her coming through the rain, fair 
and rosy, laden with blossoms, fuller of health 
and life than anybody else I know—and now 
Por Dios! T can’t bear it; I must be after her! 

“e \ 7 a 2 2? : 

Te aa word of interrogation arrested aie 
Where, indeed? He leaned his head agains 
Ichabod’s shoulder, and that sympathetic ani 


mal seemed to shudder 1n unison. 
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Then something came into his mind that he 
had once heard his beloved Patience say: ‘‘If 
ever there is anything that I can do for anybody 
that will help them, I will do it. That's life, 


Dad says, to be kind and helpful always.’’ 
‘*Bless her! she’s showing me the way, and 
Who knows where it may 


Plt follow it blind. 
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wider, if less profitable, practice than he could 
possibly have attained if in a quieter sphere. 
A short time enabled him to give the patient re- 
lief and a possible chance for recovery. But he 
had gotten himself into business. All who had 
been injured in the mélée, save a few of the In- 
dians, pressed round him to have him examine 


“LONG MARK HAD LIFTED OULEON IN HIS MIGHTY ARMS AND HURLED HIM OVER THE CLIFT.” 


lead?” As this thought came to steady his re- 
solves he turned quietly toward old Gaspar. 
‘* Where is this Sam Brush? I’m a sort of doc- 
tor myself, and Tye taken enough bullets out of 
people to sink a ship. Tll help him.’’ 

He was quite able. He had been a surgeon in 
his youth, and his roving life had given him a 


their own wounds, and to assure them that old 
Gaspar’s skill was sound. 

‘Great Cwsar! Do you think I can stay 
fooling here? Don’t you know that the girl who 
came to stop your quarreling and shame you 
into manhood again may be lying at the bottom of 
yonder gulch? However, she went for a doctor, 
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and I’'mhe. If not the one she was after, then 
as good a fellow, too. Now, is that the end? 
Yes, you’re all right. Then, I’m off. Who'll 
lend his fresh horse to me? Who will ride with 
me himself? For Blanco and my old Ichy boy 
must rest first. Now, quick !” 

“* Where to, sefior ?”’ 

“‘ Heaven knows. Anywhere that it directs— 

“Straight to our precious sefiorita, if it pleases !’’ 
_ In ten minutes a goodly band had assembled. 
Not so large as it should have been by the logs of 
the wounded, and of those who must do double 
duty at the corrals, but still enough to scour 
every at all familiar trail between the Upper 

Nding and the ranch-house which should 
prove passable. 

But fruitless of result, to end or halt that 
search by Long Mark’s questions as he entered 
Mrs. Rutger’s presence with the announcement, 
“‘There’s an Injun in the case.”” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TULITA AND DAVID. 

Iv was a fortnight after the uprising at the 
Upper Folding. During all this time not a trace 
had been found of the missing Patience, though 
thousands of men were still, and had been, con- 
tinually searching for some sign of her where- 
abouts, alive or dead. 

Opinion was about equally divided as to these 
two possibilities, and nothing was so widely dis- 
cussed through all the reading world as her 
misfortune. For those who had never heard of 
David Eliot, the ‘‘Sheep King,”’ heard of him 

as the stricken father, bereaved of his only child. 
Ministers in their pulpits pointed a moral on the 
vanity of wealth, by this affliction, and how little 
all the world would avail if one lost what was 
dearer than hig own soul. 

; What, indeed, were David Eliot’s dollars to 
him then? In themselves as much, perhaps, as 
they had ever heen—a power for good in the 
world ; but she who was to have lived after him, 
and taken a lifetime to dispense what it had 
taken his lifetime to accumulate—where was 
she? 

Mrs. Rutger had not left Santa Paula. She 
felt that her coming there had been a fortu- 

nate thing, for she was able, somewhat, to relieve 
ker cousin David from the strain of meeting 

people ang answering questions; though save 

for the ha rd look upon his fine face and the 
iP eta i jn his appearance, the man gave 
e 8} i 

night of yf what he endured sunng that fort- 

FAN eres 

OMe 


This night she felt impelled to seek him, where 
he had shut himself in his own library ; but on 
the way thither she met old Mark, who looked 
scarcely less worn than Mr. Eliot himself, but 
who had not once abandoned hope. 

‘Oh, Mr. Corlear! I want advice. There’s a 
girl in one of the rooms who says she must see 
my cousin—that she has news for him.’’ 

“Who is she?”’ 

‘* An Indian princess.”’ 

‘‘They’re all that. The whole pisen race is 
made up of the nobility. That red devil was 
one——”’ 

‘Don’t! please don’t mention him. You al- 
ways get so angry, and——”’ 

‘* And, ma’am ?”? 

‘‘T—somebody told me—it seemed——”’ 

‘‘Sort of wild and Westerny, eh? Well, I 
know what you mean. The herder told you—he 
told you true. I did send that pisen serpent 
a-flying over the cafion wall, and——”’ 

“*Oh, how dreadful !’’ 

‘‘ And—brace up !—I’d do it ag’in for half the 
provocation. Humph! Call that asin? I call 
it righteous judgment, an’ not half enough of it. 
The fewer such critters are alive the better for 
the world at large. That’s your Injun for you. 
Like’em still?”’ : 

‘“‘T think they can’t be all bad. This girl 
looks noble, and she is beautiful.’ 

‘That rat Ouleon was noble-lookin’, too; 1 
reckon you’d call him beautiful. I’ve seen him 
on the streets—but you seem flustered.”’ ; 

“T am; I never knew until just now—until 
this girl told me— that the suspected murderer, 


the man you killed ——”’ : 
‘Hold on, ma’am; the snake I hope l killed. 
Proceed.”’ Aa ak 


“Was that fine-looking seller of bows gre as 
rows that I patronized in Los Angeles. ea tlie 
must have been the same who polson 
spring, also?’’ 

UiBuatiy. Nice chap ma'at be? Ta 

i i ke fools of ; like e te 
kind women make oad with posies, 


derers in prisons that they setae, 
stead of eee. Bosh! life makes me tired. 


Mrs. Rutger smiled patiently. She Lenape 
to have a great regard for this ep ae es Hh 
traveler, and she did not mind in the - an 
contempt for many things she aaa 5 
returned to her subject with a gentle ae uaa 

“This girl says that she must see Davi ae 
nobody else ; that the news she has to give sia 
be given to him personally ; and that she ie cf 
have his own personal pledge that the ae 
she asks shall be granted her. What shal 
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Is it worth while to disturb him? Yet she ap- 
pears so straightforward and - 

“Spare me, ma’am. Well, Ict’s put it t’ other 
way. You nor I don’t believe her news is worth 
a continental. Well, that’s all right. But, if 
you were David Eliot, would you lose a single 
chance? There’s a million cranks writin’ an’ 
offerin’ suggestions ; but if one out o’ the mil- 
lion is good, why, it’s worth tryin’—so it ’ pears 
to me.”’ 

‘‘You are right. Tl go to him.’’ 

In a moment she had been bidden to enter 
the library, but her heart sank as Mr. Eliot 
looked up so eagerly, and she realized that the 
father’s hope of good news would never die. To 
encourage that hope only to see it wither again 
seemed the refinement of cruelty. 

‘*Well, Hortense, what is it?’ His tone was 
abrupt, and showed the strain he was under. 

‘*There’s a girl—an Indian girl—here who 
says she has news for you, and she will give it 
to nobody else. Do you wish to see her?’ 


‘At once!’ He rose as he spoke, and it. 
grieved her again to think of his sudden confi- 
dence being in vain, as it most likely would 
prove. ‘At once, Hortense! Where is she? 
Quick !’ 

‘Wait here; Pll bring her. There are curi- 
ous people about, eager to hear all that we learn, 
and she especially desires privacy.’’ 

“Quickly, then, cousin, please !’”’ 

‘*Surely.”” 

She hurried away and came back directly, fol- 
lowed by a tall girl whose bearing reminded 
David Eliot forcibly of his lost Patience. There 
was the same erect and graceful carriage, the 
same proud setting of the head, the same direct- 
ness of manner; but with these the resemblance 
ended. For Patience’s fairness was this olive 
skin ; the eyes, alike in color,*were utterly un- 
like in shape ; and this girl’s head was crowned 
by a plait of smooth, dark braids where, on Pa- 
tience’s own, would have glowed a mass of 
golden curls. 


(To be continued. ) 
—-s4:}=-—— 
THE BIRTHDAY PICNIC. 


Tue winter days are merry 
With sparkling sun and rime; 
But I am glad my birthday comes 
In glorious summer-time ! 


So, early in the morning, 
With eager hearts we rise ; 
We must be starting on our way 
Before one dewdrop dries. 


And Baby is the Driver, 
And Willie draws the load, 
And Daisy pushes us behind 
Along the sunny road. 


Through many a lane and meadow 
We ride, and never stop, 

Until we check our panting horse 
Upon the green hill-top. 


Beneath the shady beeches, 
Beside the stream’s cascade, 

We spread the basket’s goodly store, 
And picnic in the shade. 


And there all day we frolic, 
Till sunlight houre are past : 
The happiest birthday in fhe world 
Must have an end at last! 


DOVETAIL 


How many boys possess the handy little 
‘tool’? Tam going to describe? A very small 
proportion, I venture to answer. And yet, in my 
humble opinion, it should find a place in every 
boy’s tool-chest, for even professionals do not 
scorn its use. There is no doubt but that it 
greatly facilitates dovetailing, by conducing to 
uniformity, and consequently gives a better ap- 
pearance and finish to work. It is inexpensive, 
costing but a few cents for material ; and there 
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is not one boy in a hundred, if possessed of or- 
dinary intelligence, who will fail to add the tool 
to his list if he will only pay a little attention to 
my instructions. 

Procure a piece of sheet brass 1-16 inch thick, 
12 inch long, and ¢ inch wide. Make careful 
tracing of fig. 1, and paste it on your piece of 
brass. When dry, go carefully round the inside 
line with a fine, sharp, hard chisel ; the object is 
to remove the piece which I may call a B. Then 
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file up the rough edges, both inside and out, 
very square, true and smooth. Now clean off 
and polish both surfaces. Halve it by a 
Scratched mark at the dotted line B. Place it in 
your vice, and be careful to have the dotted line 
flush and true with the top edge of the jaws. 
Screw up 
tightly, and 
with your 
hammer beat 
down the pro- 
jecting end un- 
-til it stands 
out at a right 
angle. Your marker is now finished. I have 
endeavored to make fig. 2 as comprehensive as 
possible. A few words of explanation, how- 
ever, will further simplify its use to those who 
may not have mastered the rudimentary princi- 
ples of dovetailing. 

; T would have you choose for a first attémpt a 
piece of ? inch board, a foot long 
and 43 inches wide. Plane it up 
smooth and true, then saw it in 
the middle. I must warn you to 
have the ends square. 

_At % inch from the end, square 

right round the piece on which you 
decide to cut the ‘pins,’ as the 
dovetail is sometimes called. The 
mark should be made with the 
corner of a sharp chisel, but do 
not apply too much _ pressure. 
The dotted line at p is the one I 
am alluding to; the others you 
may mark with a sharp-pointed pencil. First 
find out the place for the short dotted lines 
4, B and c. In the present instance a comes 
exactly in the centre of your wood, B and c } 
inch from either outside. (I may remark in pa- 
renthesis that in setting out a box, etc., it 
1s correct to begin and finish with half a dove- 
tail. ) It is sufficient to prick off the positions of 
the lines on the line p with your compasses, and 
on the back side. 

Now take your marker, and place it in the 
position shown at fig. 2; the slot a to be oppo- 
site the markg pricked on the line p. You can 
now, with your pencil, accurately mark the 

@ovetails toy and back. Then either of the 

straight edgg, of the marker, when you. have re- 
versed it, Wy] form 2 guide by which to strike 
the narrow e of the “ pin.”’ In this way you 
mark ag edB' dovetails as the nature of your 

work may,” . 

You u 

a 0 
tt 


Fie. 1, 


py, 
ay re. 
Ww take a fine tenon-saw and cut 


s 


Fie. 2., 
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down each of the pencil lines to the dotted line 
p, but leave half the pencil marks on the wood. 
The rule is to keep slightly outside of the lines 
when cutting dovetails, and slightly inside of the 
lines when cutting the corresponding indentures. 

The piece on each end, where p is engraved, is 
removed by sawing up the dovetail along the 
dotted line, but all the pieces represented by E 

are to he removed with mallet and chisel. The 

operation is a simple one ; cut half way through, 

turn your wood and repeat. I have thought it 

the better plan to show the marker in position at 

A, the “‘pin’’ B marked ready for cutting, and 

at c the dovetail as it should appear when fin- 

ished. 

Fig. 3 illustrates at a the corresponding inden- 

tures into which the dovetails have to be glued. 
They are not to be struck by the aid of the 
marker, but from the finished ‘‘ pins.’? Com- 
pare B with a, and you will easily understand 
the relative positions. Saw the sides of the in- 
dentures and chisel out the ends. 
If the ‘‘pins’’ fit too tightly, they 
must be carefully tapered before 
being driven home. If the fit 
is perfect, glue up ; and, when 
dry, clean off the slightly pro- 
jecting ends of the dovetails. 
Remember when setting out your 
work to allow for this slight pro- 
jection (as was done in the pres- 
ent instance), and you will avoid 
a ‘‘scraggy’’ appearance to your 
work. 

These remarks apply to all 
kinds of box-making, but it may not be gener 
ally known that in box-making the lid is in- 
cluded in the first operation, top and aur 
fixed in position, then the section alee : 
the lid is struck round with your gauge, taking 
care that the line halves a dovetail, and ee 
merely saw round the line. In this way the body 
of a box and 
the lid corres- 
pond in size, 
and a ‘fit’ 
is easily ob- 
tained. By all 
means, boys, 
learn the art 
of dove-tail- 
ing, as you 
can advanta- 
geously apply 
it to sa many 
formsof work. 
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BEAR-SHOOTING FROM A WHALEBOAT. 


Ir is the fifth of May in Greenland. Break- 
fast is over, and the first mate leans with 
me against the engine-room top. The chief, 
as the engineer is called, lies cross-armed out of 
the window, and there is much gossip going. 
The ship slips along softly through mixed ice, 
under staysails and jib, and the watch on deck 
pace up and down the half-deck or hang idly 
over the bow. Everyone is in fine humor, not 
excepting the carpenter, even, who has the con- 
centrated essence of grumbling in him. In fact, 
it is a day that defies ill-humor, a day to seta 
man shouting for pure healthfulness. 

Suddenly there is a hail from the crow’s nest. 

“* Below there !”’ 

The mate springs up the bridge ladder and 
looks up. ; 

‘*A bear on the starboard quarter !’’ shouts 
the man, indicating where with the glass in his 
hand. 

‘*Starboard quarter?’’ queries the first, pre- 
paring to fix the bridge binocular. 

The man answers in the affirmative, and adds: 

‘‘Just now swimming across an open, sir. 
You'll catch it across the sheets of the after boat, 
there.’’ 

The mate sets the glass to his fancy and stares 
hard. Suddenly he rams it into its case again, 
and descends hastily. 

‘* Lower away a half-boat!’’ he sings. 
bear astern of us !’’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’’ from the watch, who ran for- 
ward and slipped the falls, dropping the boat 
from the davits with a splash. 

‘‘Will you shoot it, doctor?’’ asks the mate, 
with an anxiety I note and understand. 

“No, thanks ; [ll row.’’ 

His face expands with a beam of pleasure, 
and he bolts into the engine-room for his ‘¢ Ext 
press.”” 

Now we are off, and the hull of the old bark 
sits dark behind us. The sea is like a mirror, 
searce ruffed by the light air that swings and 
flaps and again grips tight in the staysails. Ice 
blocks, fanciful in shape beyond all human imag- 
inings, and colored in delicate pinks and greens 
and blues, float motionless around us. Number- 
less birds circle us, weaving shadow patterns below 
them, and filling the air with soft whishings and 
occasional discordant outcries. Then on stray 
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ice-blocks groups of snow-birds and loons plume 
themselves in the rich sunshine, taking no notice 
of us as we pass. And now and then a floe-rat 
breaks the surface before us, or rears up astern 
like a risen float after a big bite, to satisfy the 
insatiable curiosity of seal nature. 

But the bear comes in sight standing on a lone 
block. 

“‘T think he’s all right,’’ says the mate. ‘‘ He 
looks like standing. Anyway the nearest scance 
is a good quarter-mile off, and he’ll need to start 
soon if he means to make it.”’ 

‘‘He’s plenty time, Bob——’”’ the steersman 
begins. And the very same instant the bear be- 
gins roaring. A fine bass voice the chap has, 
too. 

‘‘That’s a lad wi’ a soprani,’’ declares a man 
in the waist, at which the rest take a chuckle. 

‘¢ Bother it, he’s off!’ exclaims the steerer. 

We screw our necks round and catch a glimpse 
of a white wreath of broken water, marking its 
plunge. Then we bend determinedly to our 
oars. The water slaps hard at our bow, and 
there is no doubt but we are slipping along. 

“Good hand wi’ them paddles o’ his’n,” 
grunts the steersman. ‘‘We’re gaining on him 
though, my lads. If I didn’t think for a bit 
but we'd sce his heels.” 

That isn’t to be, though. We are making up 
fast—almost within shot now. The scance, too, 
is a good hundred yards off. . 

The mate ships his oar and takes up his posi- 
tion in the bow. Every second or so the bear 
turns its head to note our approach, and growls 
savagely, showing, as it does so, a fine set of 
ivorics. 

“Stop rowing,’’ says the first, and at once 
the order is obeyed. We turn to watch the ter- 
mination of the chase. It is a short affair in 
this case. The boat has steadied. There is a 
report, a plunge, a fountain of broken water, an 
uplifting of the grim forepaws, a despairing roar, 
and the bear is dead, floating back upward, the 
center of a crimsoning circle. 

We slip a coil of rope round it, and make this 
fast to the tackle aft. Then we bend again to 
our oars, and pull after the ship, which is now 
more than a mile off, its yards showing black 
and threadiike against the white glitter of the 
ice-reflection on the horizon. 
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Oye of the insistent demands made upon fiction is 
that it shall amuse and entertain. A novel that is dull 
and requires forced attention, whatever other merits it 
may possess, loses half its value and all its charm. In 
‘The Embassy Ball’’ (F. Tennyson Neely, New York) 
Virginia Rosalie Coxe fully satisfies these requirements 
and has fulfilled another one as well—that of portray- 
ing scenes and characters with which she is familiar, 
and in a way that leaves little to be desired. The story 
sparkles with life and vivacity, and is replete with epi- 
grammatic sayings. It is written in two parts, the first 
of which is told autobiographically by the hero, De- 
lancy Courtney, who has just returned from a five 
years’ sojourn abroad. Mrs. Coxe has invested him 
with an egotism that shows that she has studied men 
to some purpose. In the second part the thread of the 
story is taken up and related by the author. While 
Mrs. Churchill is not the heroine of the story, when 
considered in the old-time way, she is by all odds the 
personality to whom attaches the most interest. If a 
“dry-as-dust”’ critic were allowed to form an opinion of 
an author, I should be ready to judge that some of the 
pertinent, witty and odd things with which this char- 

acter is credited would come very naturally in conver- 

sation from Mrs. Coxe herself. One pessimistic remark 

is in regard to life, where she speaks of it as ‘‘a disa- 

greeable dose that we must gulp down in a hurry if we 
do not want it to taste bad... . . Taken quickly, like 
a bad pill, it is endurable ; taken slowly, it is like sip- 
Ping cod-liver oil or some other nauseous dose.’? A 
man’s verdict in regard to marriage is that ‘it is only 
a polite way of putting a halter around one’s neck.” 
This book of Mrs. Coxe’s can be described in no more 
terse and true way than by calling it an “up-to-date” 
society novel, and it leads one to expect that she will 
do still better work in the future. 
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It is many times inconvenient to handle an una- 
bridged dictionary in order to ‘look up”? a word. The 
ordinary abridged editions rarely contain the word you 
seek. To meet both these objections and to overcome 
them — the first fully, the latter nearly so— Messrs. 

Funk & Wagnalls have issued an octavo edition of 
their Standard Dictionary, to be known popularly as 
The Student’, Standard Dictionary, abridged from the 
la: ger and more comprehensive work, and yet retain- 
ing the Salien ¢ features of excellence and value of that 
now well-ky wn edition. This book has been awaited 
with wide. ° ad interest and anticipation both by 
leading edy ‘pret < and the general public. It gives the 
pietiila J 8 (atO*” unciation, meaning and etymology 
of over 8¥ yon . it na 
otic b, P nsand words and phrases, with syno- 
? ay (tb? is, and also an appendix of proper 
y yn 
ra oP 
wo? 
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names, foreign phrases, faulty diction, disputed pro- 
nunciations, abbreviations, etc., etc.—a sea of informa- 
tion from which no literary fisherman need return 
empty-handed. 

In the spelling and pronunciation of words the edit- 
ors had the advantage of the aid and supervision of fifty 
leading philologists and educators of the world, and by 
a simple system in the case of disputed pronunciations 
one may readily see those which were preferred by the 
members of the committee and those given by the lead- 
ing dictionaries—as, for instance, that word of many 
pronunciations, ‘“advertisement,”’ is given thus: ‘‘ Ad- 
vertisement, ad-ver’tiz-ment, C.1 E.1 S. W.! Wr.! 43 ;— 
ad’’ver-taiz/-ment, C.2 E.2 M.2 W.2 Wr.? 12.” The pro- 
nunciation is accurately indicated by the Scientific Al- 
phabet which was prepared and promulgated, after 
critical investigations, by the American Philological 
Association. 

The definitions are definitive, clear, exact, and as 
thorough as possible, giving the accurate and age 
meanings, distinctions, as well as the etymology © 
each word traced back in a direct line. segs 

Not the least valuable is the department under t =f 
heading of ‘ Faulty Diction,’” which is designed as - 
aid in the correction of many faults common 1D na sl 
and writing, and the consultation of which is muc 
be advised. 

Another feature of marked value is the ane 
synonyms and antonyms, which no one pater coany 
preciate who has ever had occasion to wrl 
extent. 

The above are but a few hints and sugee 
mine of information contained in this han 4 

. eas . it is no 
In conclusion it is sufficient to say that pera amount 
ury, but a necessity, and worth many fs ab, Tt is in- 
of money necessary to place it by one's a, ; 
valuable.—[Funk & Wagnalls, New Yo 


+ <el Biddle 
“The Flowers of Life,” by Anthon ¥ epee of essays 
(Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia), is a tas ae! 3” which 
(my apologies to Emerson ) and = ren ablication fur- 
have done some good at least. Their 4 hinders. 
nished employment for the printers az2 
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Charles H. Crandall has issued a coll 
poems in a little volume which he calls The initial 
of Life’ (The Author, Springdale, Conn. ) dehent of 
poem is probably the best. There is none 0 nav 
any great merit, nor yet are ei as oat sy ms,”’ 
those which are denominated ‘magazine were 
though some of them are reprints from ee eos 
icals and newspapers. They deserve no especial p 7 


stions of the 


ection of his 
«The Chords 


ee 
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and yet d) not warrant condemnation, while some of 
them may strike a responsive chord in many a reader’s 


life. a 

A unique book in its way is ‘‘Sunny Life of an Inva- 
lid,” by Prof. C. Howard Young. The author has been 
an invalid for over twenty-six years, the last fourteen 
of which he has been confined to his bed with what, 
on enumeration, is.a startling complication of ills. As 
he says in one place, in reply toa question: ‘There 
are about seven hundred diseases, and I have had them 
all, or am about to have them.”’? Certainly not a state of 
affairs calculated to make one cheerful, or regard life as 
“sunny.’? Yet the book is written in a breezy, half- 
humorous vein, full of philosophic. resignation, and 
with the intent to ‘‘ encourage sick men to bear their 
burdens patiently, and even joyfully, and with love.” 
Not an easy task, surely, and yet here is one man who 
has evidently succeeded in doing so, and ‘“‘ what man 
has done, mancan do.’”’? The book isa lesson in patient 
resignation, a sermon to those who have health and 
yet complain, and an exposition of the fact that nothing 
is so bad but that it might be worse. 
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The sub-title of ‘‘Facts and Fakes about Cuba” 
(George Munroe’s Sons, New York), by George Bron- 
son Rea, who signs himself ‘Field Correspondent of 
The New York Herald,” is ‘‘A Review of the Various 
Stories Circulated in the United States Concerning the 
Present Insurrection.’ It might more truthfully have 
been called ‘‘ A Perversion of the Various Stories, etc., 
to Suit the Taste of The New York Herald.” The 
author painstakingly perverts all he saw, to the dis- 
credit of the patriots, and to a laudation of the Spanish 
government and generals. In his introduction he speaks 
of the Cuban leaders as being “‘ opera houjfe generals,” 
though he grudgingly admits to ‘‘a certain admira- 
tion”’ for that gallant hero, Antonio Maceo, ‘‘ despite 
his color.” Noble magnanimity! Further on he says: 
“Ts it any wonder that my letters to the Herald, while 
he (Maceo) was alive, had a tendency to favor the 
Cuban cause?” as though an apology were needed for 
“a tendency to favor the Cuban cause.’”’ Possibly it 
was, since it conflicted with his employers’ idea of what 
“tendency”’ his letters should take. In speaking of 
General Gomez he deems it necessary to put the ad- 
jective “renowned” in quotation marks of sarcasm, 
and says that he ‘‘soon began to see the rottenness of 
the whole affair.” The ‘‘rottenness”’ of a people 
striving for liberty against a decadent, brutal, cruel and 
blood-thirsty monarchy and its butcher-generals! Had 
Mr. Rea been living in 1776 he probably would have 
seen the ‘‘rottenness”’ of the struggle of the American 
patriots, and have been as bitter in his denunciations 
of them as he is of these men, who are imbued with 
the same spirit. He does well, in his opening para- 
graph, to say that his is a ‘‘thankless task.” Yes; we 
are not all deaf to the cries and blind to the horrors 
with which that ‘unhappy island’? is afflicted. As 
near as I can: gather his meaning, Mr. Rea, to use a 
euphuism, insinuates that he alone, of all the corre- 
spondents of American newspapers, has told the truth. 
Ne calls the account of Maceo’s murder ‘the greatest 
insult and calumny perpetraced during the war.” Mr. 
Rea forgets his cue ; according to his philanthropic and 
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humanitarian friends, the Spanish, there is no “ war” 
in Cuba. 

The meaning of words as well as of actions depends 
much upon the point of view. According to Mr. Rea, 
when the Spaniards put a Cuban to death they ‘ exe- 
cute’? him ; when the case is reversed, and a Spaniard 
suffers the death penalty, it is ‘‘murder.’’ Of the Cu- 
ban women he gays ‘‘the majority cannot aspire to any- 
thing higher than seamstress or washerwoman,”’ and 
characterizes those few whom he found with the active 
forces as being, with one exception, ‘‘ dissolute.” 
Verily Mr. Rea would make a fair specimen of a Span- 
iard himself. We-e it not for the exigencies of space, 
Ishould like to give some more of the many similar 
samples of Mr. Rea’s ‘‘Facts’’; but I have already 
wasted too many words upon both him and his book. 
To Spaniards, haters of Cuba, and to all those who op- 
pose the American idea and spirit of liberty, the book 
will furnish a plentiful supply of the material they 
seek to support their views. Toa reader with any idea 
of justice the book possesses no merit whatever. 


 . 

Although the demonstrated ability to write one suc- 
cessful story does not always insure’a repetition of the 
same, still, when one has thoroughly enjoyed the work 
of an author, they pick up a new book bearing the 
same name with confidence and an anticipation of 
pleasure. ‘A Social Highwayman’”’ was so widely 
read, and became so much of a favorite both as a book 
and a play, that it paved the way for the acceptance of 
Elizabeth Phipps Train’s latest story, “‘A Queen of 
Hearts”’ (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia). It is 
written autobiographically, and in the person of a 
member of the theatrical profession, who makes the 
confident assertion that a woman can remain loyal to 
the highest ideals of true womantliness and rectitude of 
life, and yet occupy the place of a sensational dancer. 
The interest of the book depends largely upon the con- 
trasting of the private and the public life of the hero- 
ine, the author emphasizing the fact of the dual role— 
that of the woman as a woman and the artist as an art- 
ist—remarking that the scanty apparel her part neces- 
sitated ‘‘ was as much a tool of stagecraft as is the sur- 
geon’s scalpel an implement necessary to his profes- 
sion.”” To say that the book compares very favorably 
with the author's former story is to give it praise 
enough to all who read that highly entertaining novel. 
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In ‘The Exploits of Myles Standish,’? Henry John- 
son (‘Muirhead Robertson”) deals with the carly as 
well as the later life of that hero. He says: ‘‘Com- 
paratively little is known with certainty of the first 
thirty-six years of the life of Myles Standish. In deal- 
ing with this period the author has used the license of 
probability and inference to supply the deficiency of 
accredited facts.’? So the story opens with an account 
of the boyhood of the great Puritan soldier, in Lanca- 
shire, Mngland ; dealing then with his experience as a 
soldier in Holland, his joining the Puritan Separatists, 
the departure for America, and his numerous exploits 
and adventures in the wild, unsettled country, and the 
quiet ending of his turbulent, exciting life, ‘very 
auncient and full of dolourous pains,”’ in 1056. 

J. FREDERIC THORNE. 
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Some men have greatness thrust upon them, and 
others thrust themselves upon the great. 


+ 


If ever education takes a foothold in Russia, that 
foothold will first heavily press the very step of the 
autocratic throne. oe : 


If people when they meet could know half the work- 
ings of one another’s minds, the recoils from the shocks 
might overbalance creation. 


+ 


In the morning of life Happiness awakens first ; in 
the morning of mid-age Hope awakens first ; in the 
morning of old age it is Care. 


+ 


The first tender words and the first warm looks of a 
lover are as sacred to a maiden as to a mother are the 
first little shoes of her eldest born. 


+ 


Surrogate and probate courts all over the Union have 
altered an old proverb so as to read: ‘‘ Where there’s 
a will there’s a way—to contest it.’’ 


+ 


Many a man is a sort of social revolver—going off 
with a pleasant report when conversation’s trigger is 
pulled, and sometimes, when carefully touched, missing 


fire. 
iy 


“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” said the parson 
to his oldest parishioner, whom he had been boring 
with platitudes; and she added, ‘except the giver of 
advice.”’ a 


The French lover, in a moment of ecstasy, exclaimed 
to the matter-of-fact English girl, ‘Je P adore!’ when 
she poutingly said, ‘‘ Perhaps it is best—some one may 

- be listening,” and then went and shut the door. 


+ 


A witty scholar in a geography class at a feminine 
school was asked to describe Kentucky, and answered : 
‘‘ A State in which the corn is.fuller of kernels than 
any other, and where its colonels are fuller of corn.” 
- 

& colresnondent sends the Portfolio a clipping from 
the Bristo) _ I.) Phenix, containing an account of an 
weident th at recently befell one Judas Naylor, thus 
showing t i" our statement that the appellation of 

ppg hat pad never been given toa male child 

Paes 04° er We certainly thought it perfectly safe 

Sere g hect- gsertion, as it Is inconceivable that a 
j3 pould name a child after Judas, 

i) Ip per 8 
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The prevailing cry of ‘‘social freedom for woman’? 
is apt to signify promiscuity of intercourse, debasement 
of character, loss of honor and truth, and eventual loss 
of all that woman is worth in the world. 


+ 


‘A lottery is marriage,”’ said the maiden, looking wise. 
Then he responded with some knowing glances, 
And added, gazing up upon her lustrous eyes, 
“In which the husband buyeth all the chances.” 


b 


A lady in the gallery of the House of Representa- 
tives, during a debate-on Cuba, was overheard to say, 
in answer to a question by her escort how she liked it: 
“The great speakers fill me with despair, and the bad 
ones with terror.’’ oh 


Gladstone is undoubtedly the only man who has 
well filled Lord Bacon's well-known axiom, ‘ Reading 
makes a full man, writing an exact man, and speaking 
a ready man.””? Gladstone has had all three adjectives 
annexed to himself as a man. 


+ 


A New York lawyer recently, in a habeas corpus 
proceeding, exclaimed: ‘‘ Magna Charta has been too 
jong’ bed-ridden ; I pray your honor, in your decision, 
bid its spirit to take up the bed and walk abroad again 
with renewed vigor and luster.’’ 


+ 


A Wisconsin clergyman thinks Ww : 
end of the world, rate of the Scriptural ae 
rumors of war in the closing years of earth. Ce see 
there have never been in history, until lately, = 
warlike rumors without promising real conflicts. 


e are nearing the 


+ er the 
Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur” says: “ pier eh to 
month of May came, when every heart 
blossom and to bring forth fruit ; £07, 
and trees flourish in May, in it, 11k 5b an 
that is in any manner a lover springe th a ae 
in deeds, That month of May giveth u sorne man 
courage in something to constrain him to 50° 


: h. 
of thing more then than in any other mont 


+ 


in rs 
wrote for these d-ys of ou 


The Latin poet Horace hat may thus run 


as well as for his own when he sang W 
into English rhymes: 
The fleeting years go by, oh, friends! 
Time borrows what he never lends ; 
Youth does not save, but alway spends— 
Drinks all the wine that heaven sends, 
And burns his candle at both ends. 


a a en ee ae 


oi 
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Spanish treachery crystallized on the Western Con- 
tinent with Montezuma as the center of the crystalliza- 
tion; and now a burning question seems to be—will 
Spanish treachery find a sunset on this Western Conti- 
nent? 


Life may be likened to a sphere which includes an 
inexhaustible series of circles of knowledge. In the 
beginning we are its simple center point. But mind, 
having the power of self-increase, each successive ex- 
perience enlarges its circumference, so that ultimately 
mind may include within its grasp all love and wisdom 
short of divinity. + 


There is a gourmand of wealth and leisure belonging 
to the Union Club, of New York City, who every mid- 
winter visits Bermuda, and next Florida, and eats his 
way northward into Canada over fresh vegetables and 
fruits, according as these ripen in successive latitudes. 
His gastronomic tour ends at Montreal in July, with 
his fiftieth dish of fresh strawberries. 


Infatuation for titles is a germ disease with fashion- 
able Americans—more particularly with New Yorkers. 
The moment the title microbe strikes feminine blood 
inflammation ensues, and the women who get it do not 
seem to care whether the immediate cause is a man or 
aremnant of one. Often the peroxide of matrimony 
cures, or inoculation eventually with the serum of 


divorce. a 


While war clouds obscure the horizon stretching be- 
tween Cuba and the United States it may be well to 
reflect that often in the world’s history great wars 
have proceeded from trivial causes. The friction he- 
tween Ambassador DeLome and President McKinley 
recalls to our memory that the friction between the 
French diplomat and the old German Emperor fairly 
brought on the great Prussian-Franco War—an inci- 
dental friction that brought on Sedan and the siege of 
Paris. Yet that was but in the beginning as trivial as 
the housemaid’s tread on the friction match that 
burned down a mansion. ob 


The New York bar has been perturbed by a speech 
from a leading justice of the Supreme Court, to the 
effect that in learning, eloquence and reputation the 
legal profession had of late years degenerated, and 
from a profession had lapsed into a trade. The judge 
did not give reasons, nor has any commenting news- 
paper; yet causes for such a condition are not far to 
seek. To begin with: Legal contentions have by lapse 
of time, investigations and final decisions, become fewer, 
and ancient legal technicalities have been swept away. 
Legal procedures have been simplified. Law schools, 
often superficially conducted, have power to admit to 
practice. Any clever collegian thus admitted, who can 
purchase a set of codes and the twenty volumes (re- 
cently published) of the Encyclopedia of Law and 
Practice, has a library upon one shelf and can quickly 
thereby solve any problem of quarrel submitted by a 
client. 


~e) 


Doctor Sam Johnson, in the first dictionary of the 
English language, thus defined a cynic: ‘A philoso- 
pher of the snarling or cur-ish sort.’’ But later writers 
more properly mean by the word a man apt to look 
upon life with a glance half sad and half humorous, 
who is prone to be distrustful because aware of the lat- 
ent meanness and selfish ambition which lurk under 
actions professed to be noble dnd generous. Under 
the Johnsonian view we might instance the English 
reviewers Gifford and Jeffrey, but award the title 
cynic to Thackeray under the later description. 


+ 


Our long-tongued parliamentarians in Congress may 
take lessons from the examples of Addison and Steele, 
who, when members of the House of Commons, never 
made even one speech. Nevertheless, Addison, with- 
out ever opening his lips in debate, rose to a govern- 
mental post, the highest that Pitt or Fox ever reached. 
With his pen, Steele, at the death of Queen Anne, de- 
scribed the Commons as consisting of silent people, op- 
pressed by having too much to say, and of eloquent 
men, ignorant that what they did say was nothing to 


the purpose. + 


The boating season is again open, not only in the 
plentifully bewatered America, but in the sparsely be- 
watered England, where every river, to the American 
tourist there, seems but a creek by comparison with 
his hundred lordly rivers. But, narrow as it is, the 
Thames, between Henley and Oxford, is a delightful 
stream for boating. No author has better described it 
than the novelist Manville Fenn. Listen to his de- 
scription, which would equally apply to many river 
stretches on the Hudson, the upper Passaic, the Dela- 
ware, the Housatonic and the James: ‘They pulled 
on and on between the lovely banks, passing villa after 
villa, with its boat-house, lawn and trimly kept garden. 
Then came a patch of trees, laving their drooping 
branches in the stream ; then a sweep of wood, climb- 
ing higher and higher into the background on the 
one hand; while on the other the hills receded, 
leaving a lawnlike stretch of meadow land rich in 
autumn wild flowers, and whose river edge was 
dense with flag or sedge or miniature willows.” 
But perhaps what follows of description would ap- 
ply only to the upper Thames: ‘‘The marsh mari- 
gold shone golden, and the water plantain spread their 
candelabra here and there. Great patches of tansy dis- 
played their beautifully cut foliage, while in sheltered 
pools the yellow water-lilies sent up their leaves to - 
float upon the calm surface, and here and there a 
round green ball was in every grade of effort to escape 
from the tightening scales in order to form a golden 
chalice on the silver stream.’? The description will 
equally apply to the Thames as it washes Pope’s villa 
at Twickenham, now possessed by witty, if cynical, 
Henry Labouchere and his accomplished wife ; or the 
demesnes of William Waldorf Astor, at Cleveden, and 
the dowager American Duchess of Marlborough, now 
Lady Beresford, at Deepdene ; or Windsor Castle, 
where Queen Victoria resides. 
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OUR NEW HERO. 


’MID shrieking shells and battle’ s flare, Torpedoes, mines, may guard the ie 
One calmly stands, nor heeds the roar ; Our dauntless Hero does not qua : 
Where bursting bomb and fiery flare Brave foes may fight as brave ies ! 

: : ray ! 
OD sinking ships reflect their glare We win the day! Hip! sie i is ‘ 
: sey! Hail! 
On Dewey—Commodore— Hail, ADMIRAL Dewey H. M. E. 
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A GOOD-BYE. 


By LUCY SCOTT BOWER, 


HE waves of music, swelling high, 
Reached Heavens gate; 

We sat and listened, you and I, 

With souls that followed to the sky 


And would not wait. 


We heard the tale the waters tell 
When high waves beat ; 

We saw the light that never fell ; 

On land and sea, and marked it well 


At Music's feet. 


We listened with united heart, 
Responsive sigh, 

And then a hush; and with a start 

We wake to find that we must part. 


Good-bye, good-bye. 
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TORPEDO BOAT ‘ CUSITING.’? 


TORPEDOES AND 


TORPEDO BOATS. 


By B. B. CROFFUT. 


Wirurn the present generation the methods of 
sea warfare have been completely revolutionized. 
Not only have battleships of all grades undergone 
such a metamorphosis as to. bear no resemblance 
to their nominal predecessors, but their effective- 
ness has quadrupled, as their cost has, and their 
presence afloat has compelled a corresponding 
revolution in the structure of fortifications and 
all defensive devices. The terrible battleship 

which the last quarter of a century has evolved 
has given birth, or at any rate life, to the ram, 
to the rapid-fire gun, to the Zalinski pneumatic 
dynamite gun, to the disappearing gun, to the 
torpedo and the swift boat to carry it, and, 
finally, to the torpedo-boat destroyer. 

The torpedo had been known for more than 
two centuries. As early as 1624 Cornelius Van 


Drebble, a Hollander, made some very interest- 
ing experiments under the surface of the Thames 
in London. The propelling power of his diving 
boat was furnished by twelve pairs of oars, and 
the curious craft carried twelve passengers, 
among whom were Sir Francis Bacon and King 
James I. Nothing seems to have come of these 
experiments beyond exciting wonder and grati- 
fying curiosity. : 
In 1771, when our relations with Great Britain 
were becoming strained, one Bushnell, of Con- 
necticut, built a boat which Washington de- 
scribed in a letter to Jefferson as being ‘a ma- 
chine so contrived as to carry the inventor under 
water at any depth he choose, and fora consid- 
erable time and distance, with an appendage - 
charged with powder which he could fasten toa 
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ship and give fire to it in time sufficient for his 
returning, and by means thereof destroy it.’’ It 
is not known what became of this novel vessel, 
but its tradition remained. Fulton borrowed 
Bushnell’s idea a quarter of a century later, and 
experimented with in the Seine at Paris. He 
descended under water, remained there twenty 


minutes, and then emerged a_ considerable 
distance from the point where he disap- 
peared. In 1851 a shoemaker named Phillips 


launched in Lake Michigan a boat of singular 
shape, 40 feet long and 4 feet wide, and he so 
purified the air that he took his wife and chil- 
dren down with him, and spent a whole day in 
exploring the bottom of the lake. Afterward, 
however, both he and his boat were lost on one 
of these excursions. In 1854 and 1855 the Rus- 
sians used torpedo boats and torpedoes against 
their enemies both in the Black Sea and in the 
Baltic. 

Up to this time, however, the torpedo had 
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each side with considerable energy. So effec- 
tive was it in loosening the blockade drawn 
across the Southern forts that the States in rebel- 
lion managed to maintain considerable of their 
commerce, and the war was, doubtless, pro- 
tracted by the torpedo. It may also be added 
that some of the most heroic deeds of that 
contest were developed in the management of 
torpedoes and the destruction of warships by 
their use. 

A little boat armed with a spar torpedo shot. 
out of Charleston Harbor, under cover of dark- 
ness, attacked the United States steamer Housa- 
tonic in the offing, and sent her to the bottom ; 
but the intrepid assailant, with his boat and 
crew of nine men, returned no more. Some 
years later a diver went down to the wreck and 
found crushed beneath it the attacking boat 
and the remains of its crew, its prow sticking 
firmly into the hole which its torpedo had made 
above the keel of the Housatonic. A most dar- 
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been generally regarded as an inhuman weapon 
whose use could not be defended. It was de- 
nounced as a clandestine, wicked and diabolical 
implement, and came to be known as an “ in- 
fernal machine.’’? But as the discussion of the 
propriety of employing it proceeded, the fact 
gradually dawned upon the minds of men that 
war itself was inhuman and diabolical, and that 
if the torpedo was ‘‘ wicked,’’ warfare must be 
wicked, too. Indeed, some of the most promi- 
nent college presidents and popular statesmen 
declared that methods which would kill or dis- 
able the most soldiers in the shortest time were 
the most humane and merciful, as tending to 
shorten if not abolish war. Thus the torpedo 
ceased to be an outlaw, and came to be regarded 
as a legitimate engine of destruction. 

As a really useful weapon of offense and de- 
fense and a permanent auxiliary in sea-fights, 
the torpedo first became known during the 
American Civil War, in which it was used by 


ing, gallant and successful attack of the same 
kind was made on the Confederate iron-clad 
warship Albemarle by Lieutenant W. B. Cush- 
ing, United States Navy, who made the assault 
in a diminutive steamboat with a torpedo at the 
end of a pole. At the instant of this explosion, 
which destroyed and sunk the Albemarle, his 
own little craft also sank, but he escaped by 
swimming, and returned unhurt to the Union 
line with the news. 

At the attack of Farragut on Mobile the bay 
was planted thick with anchored torpedoes. To 
reduce the probability of contact with these the 
assault was made with great caution, the ships 
following one another in a narrow line. The 
foremost ironclad, the Tecumseh, whose com- 
mander was more eager than discreet, pushed 
out of the line prescribed, struck a torpedo, and 
was blown up and sent to the bottom of the 
bay. Immediately after the fatal collision, as 
the officers of the Tecumseh were hurrying to 
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escape, the pilot and 
Lieutenant Craven, the 
commander, met at the 
foot of the ladder lead. 
ing up to the deck. 
The pilot stepped back, 
giving precedence to his 
superior, but Craven 
declined the privilege, 
and saying, ‘After 
you, pilot,’’? motioned 
the other to ascend. 
The pilot succeeded in 
escaping, and Lieutenant Craven went down with 
his ship. 

This disaster threw the line into confusion 

and hesitation, amid which Farragut from the 
shrouds of the Hartford shouted ‘‘ What’s the 
matter ?’’ ‘‘ Torpedoes in the way !’’ came down 
the line. ‘‘ Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead— 
full speed !”’ returned the admiral, and the fleet 
faced the danger and won the victory. But the 
victory was fearfully expensive. Stringent meas- 
ures were taken to fish up the remaining torpe- 
does and remove them, but they continued to go 
off now and then to the very close of the war, and 
among the Union vessels blown up by them after 
the Técumsch went to the bottom were the Althea, 
Milwaukee, Osage, Randolph, Ida, Sciota, Itasca 
and Rose, involving the loss of a large number of 
men. After this memorable contest in Mobile 
Bay the torpedo was regularly installed as a 
respectable weapon of warfare and all nations 
began its improvement and manufacture. 

One of the conspicuous elements of the torpe- 
do’s value is the fear which its use excites. The 
fact that its location is secret and its attack well- 
nigh irresistible, gives it a power of intimidation 
out of all proportion to its actual potency, and 
makes fleets unwilling to face it. It caused ter- 
ror and demoralization at the battle of Lissa, 
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‘ BATOUM’'— FIRST SEAGOING TORPEDO BOAT. 


and later, in the Franco-German War of 1871, 
the French fleet was actually frightened out of 
Prussian ports by the rumor and belief that nu- 
merous torpedoes had been planted for their re- 
ception. A striking instance of the effectiveness 
of the topedo is found in the sinking of the 
Blanco Encalada in Chili from injuries thus in- 
flicted during the revolution of 1891. The whole 
of President Balmaceda’s fleet present had joined 
the insurgents, when suddenly his two swift tor- 
pedo vessels, the Lynch and Condell, arrived at Val- 
paraiso. They were armed with two 14-pounder 
guns and four torpedo tubes. They immediately 
attacked the Blanco Encalada, and the ironclad 
was taken completely by surprise. She had no 
protective net out, and no guard boats were pa- 
trolling, while a portion of the crew was on 
shore. After two or three futile attempts the 
Lynch approached the Encalada within fifty 
yards and discharged a torpedo, which struck 
the ironclad abreast the engine-room. The ex- 
plosion was tremendous. Many were killed, and 
the ship keeled over and sank in five minutes. 
The torpedo used carried a charge of about fifty 
pounds of gun-cotton. Neither of the attacking 
boats was injured, and this fact and the demon- 
stration that such a charge of gun-cotton striking 
a vessel in a vital part is irresistible, combined 
to give to the torpedo 


SPANISH TORPEDO BOAT, 


a prominence in na- 
val equipment ana 
warfare which it had 
not before possessed. 
All experts now 
agree 2s to the value 
of torpedoes. 2 T h e 
English Fortification 
Board declares: 
“Amon: the most 
important means is 
conducting an active 
defense of the coast 


is the torpedo boat, 
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FIRST-CLASS TORPEDO BOAT OF VICTORIA. 


which, although recently developed, has re- 
ceived the sanction of the nations of Europe, 
each one of which now possesses a large number 
of these vessels. Their use will be quite general— 
first, in disturbing blockades and preventing 
them from being made close, as no flect would like 
to lie over night within striking distance of a sta- 
tion of these boats; secondly, in attacking an 
enemy’s ship enveloped in fog and smoke; third, 
in relieving a vessel pursued by an enemy; 
fourth, in defending mines by night and day 
against attempts to countermine.’’ The Board 
further says: ‘‘It is not generally considered 
possible to bar the progress of an armored fleet 
by the mere fire of a battery ; some obstruction 
sufficient to arrest the ships within effective 
range of the guns is necessary. The kind of ob- 
struction now relied on is the torpedo.’’ In 
France, Charmes insists that an armed vessel 
will run the most serious risk if a torpedo boat 
is allowed to approach un- 
observed to within a quar- 
ter of a mile; that the 
torpedo will surely tri- 
umph over the ironclad, 
and that armor has been 
vanquished by it. 

Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 
remarked twenty years 
ago: ‘‘It is idle to attempt 
to make the bottom of a 
ship strong enough to re- 
sist a fair blow from a pow- 
erful torpedv. The utmost 
that can be done is to keep 
the disabled ship afloat 
after she has received such 
a blow. It would be pos- 
sible to protect the bottoms 
of ships with armor to 
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withstand the present 
charges of the White- 
head torpedoes. But 
when this was done 
it would only be neces- 
sary to increase the 
charge of the torpedo, 
and the armor would 
become vulnerable.”’ 
4 The forecast was pro- 
phetic. The latest 
Whitehead device is a 
torpedo twenty inches 
in diameter, with a 
speed of 32 knots, and 
carrying 200 pounds of 
gun-cotton. No armor 
could render the explosion of such a mass be- 
neath a ship other than irresistible. 

A torpedo is a heavy charge of some high ex- 
plosive enclosed in a water-tight case, moored or 
propelled under water at such depth that, by its 
explosion, it may sink or disable a vessel. Those 
that are moored or anchored in harbors have a 
mechanical contrivance rigged above them so ad- 
justed that the stroke of a keel or the pressure of 
the side of a vessel will cause the torpedo to ex- 
plode. Sometimes the sunken torpedoes are en- 
larged into mines, and sometimes they are ex- 
ploded from shore through connecting wires, 
when the vessel whose destruction is sought is 
in the right position. 

Of portable or locomotive torpedoes there are 
several kinds. The primitive torpedo, now gen- 
erally superseded as being too clumsy and too 
dangerous to use, was borne at the end of a pole 
or spar. The Edison-Sims torpedo sails on or 
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near the surface of the water, and is propelled 
by electricity through wires leading to the shore, 
where the manager of it is not only able to regu- 
late its speed, but to direct its course. Elaborate 
experiments have proved that this ingenious ex- 
plosive is capable of being fired with great pre- 
cision, turning to the right or to the left in search 
of its victim. The Howell torpedo and the White- 
head torpedo are automobile—propelled from 
within. 

The Whitehead is more used at present than 
all other torpedoes combined, and is a machine 
of destruction whose marvelous ingenuity excites 
the wonder of the most skillful inventors. In 
the successful manner in which it has overcome 
obstacles that were apparently insurmountable, 
it is comparable only to the steam-engine and 
power-loom. The Whitehead is sometimes called 
the fish-torpedo because of its shape, which, how- 
ever, is more like that of a cigar or a spindle. It 
varies from ten to twenty feet in length, and from 
ten to twenty 
inches in diame- 
ter. The cross- 
section is circu- 
lar. This fish- 
torpedo is the 
result of slow de- 
velopment and 
expensive evolu- 
tion. The original 
conception was 
that of a sort of 
little boat pro- 
pelled along the 
surface. This was soon abandoned, and a sub- 
marine cigar-shaped vessel was substituted. 

How to propel it and make it go in a straight 
line was the double problem. The inventor se- 
lected compressed air, working a small engine 
within the torpedo which in turn worked screws 
in the tail of the fish. Steam, gunpowder, gas 
and electricity had obvious disadvantages. So 
had compressed air, for, as it was allowed to es- 
cape, the torpedo was correspondingly lightened 
and came to the surface. To assure its traveling 
continuously in the same horizontal plane in- 
volved the addition of special machinery. In 
the forward end of the torpedo—made much 
blunter than the other—the gun-cotton is car- 
ried, its explosion being effected by the collision 
of the nose of the torpedo with any hard sub- 
stance. So the torpedo is a stcel fish propelled 
by highly condensed air, which can be set to run 
any Tequy,,q distance horizontally under water, 
and then, sf it misses fire, to come to the surface 
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or sink, The effectiveness of this weapon was 
limited by its low speed, which was about eight 
knots an hour. This has now been increased to 
thirty knots or more by a little three-cylinder 
air-engine, marvelously strong and compact, ren- 
dering it a terrible engine of destruction. 

This torpedo is constructed in four sections. 
Its head carries the explosive—a heavy charge 
of gun-cotton ; in the middle of its body is a 
reservoir, filled with compressed air raised to the 
power of 1,350 pounds to the square inch ; im- 
*mediately aft of the reservoir is the ‘‘ balance 
chamber,”’ carrying the machinery which keeps 
the projectile in a uniformly horizontal position ; 
and immediately adjoining this is the engine 
which drives the twin screws. Each torpedo 
costs from $2,000 to $3,500—an enormous price 
for a projectile ; but it is to be remembered that 
a single one, auspiciously sent, may cripple the 
enemy by the loss of a five-million-dollar kattle- 
ship and most of its officers and crews. 
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This formidable torpedo having been con- 
structed, the next question was how to launch 
it. As it was propelled by compressed air con- 
tained within its own reservoir, it might be start- 
ed by being merely laid upon the water by hand 
or dropped overboard from a rowboat and aimed 
and started on its mission. But these methods 
were obviously crude and inconvenient 1n naval 
warfare, and a tube was devised somewhat Te- 
sembling a light cannon, which could be carried 
upon the deck of any ship, and from which the 
torpedo could he fired. The word ‘ fired, how- 
ever, carries a suggestion of force and velocity 
which the launching of a torpedo from a tube 
does not justify. For, in actual practice, only a 
very small charge of powder is placed in the 
tube—scarcely more than enough to carry the 
torpedo overboard after the tube has heen prop- 
It might appear, at first sight, 
an action the complica- 
ld cause it to fail on 


erly sighted. 
that in the excitement of 


tion of this projectile wou 
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account of improper adjustment. But this is 
not the fact. Before going into action all its 
parts are carefully adjusted, its air reservoir 
filled with air at 1,350 lbs. pressure (and it can 
be kept filled at this pressure indefinitely), and 
the torpedo placed in the launching tube. It is 
now in the condition of any other projectile 
when loaded in a gun, ready at any instant to 
be discharged by pressing a trigger. As it goes 
out of the tube, the latch of the torpedo is 
caught by a small projection, and so set that the 
compressed air is admitted to the little engine in 
the tail of the torpedo. Here are arranged twin 
screws for propelling it through the water, and 
four rudders—two horizontal and two vertical— 
for directing its course. The movement of all 
these is automatic—that is, the internal ma- 
chinery and the mysterious ‘‘ balance chamber’? 
combine to not only 


to the surface or sink at a specified distance, 
to be thereafter reclaimed. 

When it was ascertained that Whitehead tor- 
pedoes possessed sufficient power, and could he 
aimed and propelled with sufficient precision to 
blow up any man-of-war, they became a_recog- 
nized factor in naval warfare. Presently boats 
began to be made for the express purpose of car- 
rying them—boats light in structure and agile in 
movement, without the formidable armor of a 
fighting ship. In a torpedo boat everything 
came to be sacrificed to speed and lightness. 
These swift and somewhat fragile craft were, in- 
deed, first devised for missionaries and explorers, 
and were so constructed that they could be taken 
to pieces and carried across portages from lake to 
river. A portable boiler was invented with this 
purpose in view, made in sections so that it 


send the torpedo in 
a straight line after it 
has been discharged, 
but to cause it to as- 
sume and maintain a 
horizontal position as 
many feet below the 
surface of the water 
as the firer wishes to 
have it move! Ex- 
perience shows that 
the Whitehead  tor- 
pedo fulfils these re- 
quirements with re- 
markable accuracy. 
It can also be “ set?? 
in such a way that, if 


it misses the object 
aimed at, it will come 
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could be disjointed and assembled again and 
set in place. This was the predecessor of the 
torpedo boat. 

By the year 1889 Great Britain had provided 
herself wit, 200 such vessels, Germany and 
France were nearly as well equipped, while even 
the languid nations of Southern Europe had each 
provided itself with scores of them. Even such 
nations as Chili, Brazil, China and Japan had 
secured this formidable reinforcement to their 
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Formerly the tube was poised upon the bow of 
the ship and pointed directly ahead ; Lut this in- 
volved the peril of the ship overrunning the pro- 
jectile and being hoist by her own petard ; or, if 
escaping this menace, of being compelled to turn 
quickly to escape before the explosion, and to 
retreat under fire of the enemy. So the arrange- 
ment was changed, and torpedo tubes are now 
generally carried on each side of the deck, on 
swivel, so that they can be discharged at a ship 


SHORT WHITEHEAD TORPEDO WITH WAR HEAD. 


navies. The United States presented a sharp 
contrast to all these, possessing not one torpedo 
boat of any kind. Congress, however, had be- 
come convinced of the utterly inadequate and 
shabby defense which our coastwise cities would 
be able to make in case of attack, and had or- 
dered one torpedo boat, which was set afloat 
during that year, and was named after the hero 
of Albemarle Sound, the Cushing. She cost 


while passing her without checking speed. a 
deed, some of the English boats carry five tor} 4- 
tubes—one on the bow, and two on each broa 
side. 

on 1894 the United States awoke to the id 
cessity of strengthening its navy am all its aan 
especially in the auxiliary service. ee Bee 
launch of the Cushing more than a Scere states 
torpedo boats belonging to the United Ste 
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$82,750, was 138 feet long, 15 fect beam, and 3} 
feet draught, and was launched from the Herre- 
schoff Shipyards, at Bristol, R. I. Captain George 
A. Converse, now in command of the Montgomery 
yn the South Atlantic, was the government in- 
Spector Of the Cushing, and he was also placed in 


charge Of the Porter and Dupont, from the same 
yards, , sult has given great satistaction. 


a > ye 4 

Nd the jedo boat was named after Com- 
«the American Sidney,’’? who 
Craver’ on with his ship in Mobile Bay. 


\Y went 


Later, 


. ty of them 
have been launched, and the ae peau 
have been completed and are — t flotilla of 
ate service. The entire torpedo pret consists 
eae pets 1b San ee ‘aud ‘unfin- 

-ontv-tbree stee Oats, . pe Ae 
ee one armed with two athe shi 
tubes for Whitehead torpedocs, anc ‘ eee petee 
ive: rapld-fise 00S, “Senne en ea 
to six-pounder. Indeed, the et cie ee 
largest boat we have yet Jaunc : 


seven six-pounders. Al] but fcur of our topedo 
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boats are propelled by twin-screw engines, of 
triple or quadruple expansion. 

The Stringham, Goldsborough, Bailey and Far- 
ragut are much larger, faster and more powerful 
than the average of the others, and thus add to 
their characteristic as torpedo boats the function 
of torpedo-boat destroyers. A torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer is merely a very large torpedo boat effect- 
ively armed. The ordinary torpedo boat cannot 
travel safely in the open sea; indeed, a very 
large number of torpedo boats are made so small 
and light that they are hoisted upon the decks 
of war-ships and launched when occasion re- 
quires. A destroyer is generally between 200 
and 225 feet in length. It draws only five or 
six feet of water, but has a coal-carrying capacity 
sufficient to enable it to cross the ocean, and it 
is equipped with twin screws and triple expan- 
sion engines capable of developing 6,000 horse- 
power, insuring a speed of thirty knots an hour. 
It carries guns sufficient to destroy any torpedo 
boat or to sink an ordinary unprotected gun- 
boat. It also carries two or three torpedo tubes. 
In fact, the carrying and launching of torpedoes 
are not confined to torpedo boats at all, but are 
now considered part of the essential armament 
of every war-ship. Torpedo boats are given fleet- 
ness in order that they may overtake the enemy 
or escape from the ironclads which they attack, 
and lightness of draught is added to their dex- 
terity in order that they may hide in inlets or 
run up rivers when hard-pushed. 

Tt was at first thought that a subdivision of a 
war-ship into numerous small compartments was 
the best protection against torpedoes ; but this 
was immediately seen to be a mistake, and then 
was devised the method of surrounding the ship 
with wire netting, in order to stop the tor- 
pedo before it could strike the hull. These also 
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have been found inefficient, as torpedoes are now 
armed with a cutting apparatus in the snout, 
enabling them to clear a way through a steel net. 
The best security against an attack by torpedoes 
is a powerful and active search-light on a war- 
ship co-operating with torpedo-boat destroyers. 
These auxiliaries have been found most useful, 
and they seem likely to multiply, as torpedoes 
grow more numerous and reach a higher state of 
efficiency. 

One of our torpedo boats is so novel in con- 
struction and so peculiar in behavior as to merit 
a description by itself. The Plunger was built 
by the Holland Torpedo Boat Company, and is 
ior submarine work. She is wholly of steel, is 
85 feet in length, and is wholly unarmed save 
with two torpedo tubes, which lie side by side 
on her keel, pointed to her front. As her name 
implies, she was made for diving ; and if her ef- 
ficiency in action shall be established, she will 
probably cause another revolution of importance 
in marine warfare. She is sharp at bow and 
stern, and shaped like a short, stumpy cigar. 
She has a disappearing smokestack, and is pro- 
pelled by steam when the smokestack can with 
safety be exhibited. But when she wishes to 
disappear entirely, the fires are banked, the 
smokestack instantly telescoped into the vessel 
and covered over, and electricity from the great 
storage batteries in the sides of the ship is turned 
through the dynamo, and is substituted as the 
propelling power. By the side of the smokestack 
a steel cylinder two inches in diameter can be 
run up six or eight feet above the deck of the 
craft (speaking of the steel roof as the ‘‘deck’’), 
and the top of this is bent over forward and car- 
ries an oblique mirror within it, the reflections 
of which are carried to the man at the wheel be- 
low. Thus, when the entire Plager is concealed 
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except the small shaft and elevated ‘‘eye,’”’ an 
accurate lookout is expected to be kept upon ob- 
jects ahead. The theory is that the Plunger will 
creep upon its foe without detection, and, having 
secured a proper location, will discharge a tor- 
pedo, point-blank, through one of the tubes, the 
muzzle of which forms part of the stem of the 
vessel, and is fitted with an outside valve which, 
by an ingenious device, prevents the water from 
entering. It should be added that the Plunger 
carries a machine for purifying the air and keep- 
ing it in a respirable condition. 

The Holland Company has built another sub- 
marine boat, similar to the Plunger, at Perth 
Amboy, and elaborate and repeated experiments 
are said to have demonstrated her great effective- 
ness as a dangerous weapon of war. She is ca- 
pable of diving, making her way under water 
a very considerable distance, discharging a tor- 
pedo through her bow-gate, and rising at will— 
the acts of sinking and rising to the surface be- 
ing effected in part by the horizontal rudder 
astern and in part by the power of receiving 
water, and then, to attain buoyancy, of expell- 
ing it from her reservoir. Mr. Louis Nixon, the 
builder, has reported to the Government that he 
can build fifty of these diving boats within three 
months, and deliver them fully equipped. 

As late as 1894 the United States Navy was 
supplied with only one torpedo boat—the Cush- 
ing; but the nations of Europe had, at last ac- 
counts, more than 1,000 of them, divided ap- 
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proximately as follows: England, 800; Ger- 
many, 275; France, 260; Italy, 160; Austria, 
150; Spain, 42. 

Russia, Turkey, Holland, Belgium and the 
Scandinavian kingdom have some hundreds 
more in the aggregate. It should be remem- 
bered that the torpedo boat proper is the natural 
defense of a weak nation which does not possess 
many ironclads. Therefore it is that of the 300 
torpedo boats credited to England, 104 are tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, the caliber and mission of 
which have been noted. France, on the other 
hand, whose ironclad navy is far inferior, has 
more torpedo boats than England, many of them 
being so small as to be lifted with a crane and 
carried on deck. Spain has six torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, and her strength in this particular will 
be increased before this magazine appears. 

Japan is strengthening her navy much more 
rapidly than is the United States, adding this 
year, besides four battleships and seven large 
cruisers, no less than eight torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers and fifteen 90-ton torpedo boats. The United 
States, during March, bought one large torpedo 
boat, one first-class torpedo-boat destroyer, and 
a large twin-screw steel yacht which can easily be 
turned into a torpedo boat. This is 130 feet long 
and 5 feet draught, with a speed of 31 knots, 
and a coal capacity enabling it to cross the ocean. 
The House of Representatives also voted for an 
appropriation for six additional torpedo boats and... . 
six torpedo-boat destroyers. 


THE NAVAL 
AND ITS DUTIES AS COAST DEFENDERS. 


ITS WORK 


MILITIA, 


By CHARLES SYDNEY CLARK. 


In a country like our own fair land, with thou- 
sands of miles of coast, and with a population 
descended from inhabitants of the sea-encom- 
passed British Isles, the Teutons of the North, 
and the hardy Scandinavians, there are few who 
at some time have not ‘‘felt the sea calling 
them.’’ The old love of the sea that has come 
down to us from Saxon and Norman, and North 
German and Hollander, and Swede and Norwe- 
gian, is in the blood. The ‘‘tang”’ that is in 
the breeze blowing over miles of tossing foam is 
sweet to us; the lap of the ripples against the 
keel of a boat is music to our ears; and what 
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sight do we think more beautiful than a Defender 
with all sails set, or a stately white warship lying 
in the stream ? 

Our boys dream wild dreams of seizing ships 
and sailing away to treasure islands, or of ship- 
ping before the mast and becoming a Decatur or 
Porter. Such dreams fade away all too soon, 
but the love of the sea and the ship lingers in 
the hearts of nearly all young Americans, as it 
always lingers in English hearts. In no country 
will be found a more deep-seated interest in 
yachting and in naval affairs than in ours. As 
a result of this interest, felt not only on the 


coasts, but in the interior, we have the Naval 
Militia—a body such as has not existed any- 
where since the days of the ‘‘ Invincible Ar- 
mada,’’ when Elizabeth’s citizen-sailors proved 
that any Anglo-Saxon citizen is, on the sea, a 
match for ten Spanish sailors. 

The rise of the Naval Militia into prominence 
has been so rapid that our people hardly realize 
as yet its usefulness and value to the nation. In 
1889 not an officer or man had enlisted. Massa- 
chusetts men took the initiative in 1890, and at 
the end of 1897 seventeen States had organized 
forces, which included 4,445 officers and men. 
This number has been 
largely increased dur- 
ing the month of April, 
and it is expected the 
returns for 1898 will 
show a force of 10,000 
officers and men. Had 
the National Guard in- 
creased as rapidly in 
proportion to its size 
in the same _ period, 
it would now consist 
of over 400,000 in- 
stead of 115,000 offi- 
cers and men. In 
other words, for many 
years the Naval Mili- 
tia has increased its 
strength 100 per cent. 
in each year. 

Naval Militia is not, 
as many suppose, a 
‘*Naval Reserve.” 
Unfortunately we have in this country no such 
splendid Reserve as that of England, with its 
22,000 men and countless ships. The ‘‘ Naval 
Reserve’’ of a nation is composed of sailors 
and their ships, of former officers and men of 
the Navy, and of merchant sailors who have had 
a special course of training on war-vessels. It 
is a National force, and is controlled entirely 
by the central government. Our Naval Militia 
is not composed of seafaring men, unless yachts- 
men be included in that class, and it is not 
a National fore. It is a body of healthy, 
educated young Americans, with considerable 
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knowledge of seamanship, gunnery, engineering 
and mechanics; who have civil occupations, 
but who, loving the sea, and wishing to help 
their country, think they can do their coun- 
try some service, and find some enjoyment for 
themselves in performing the duties of officers 
and men of the Navy. In peace they owe alle- 
giance only to their States, and are a part of the 
‘organized State Militia.’’ 

Men of this sort are not well-fitted for the 
rough work of the ordinary seamen or artificers 
of the Navy, no matter how willing they may be 
to do that work—and their willingness no one 
questions. It was long after the organization of 
the Naval Militia before the Navy or volunteers 
began to understand just what the mission of the 
Militia was to be. The Navy chose to regard the 
volunteers as possible recruits for the cruising 
ships, and classed them as poor sailors. The 
volunteers expected that their social position, 
education, and training on yachts and in small 
boats, entitled them to recognition as an auxil- 
iary force of some value. Some ill-feeling was 
the result. 

But cool-headed men on both sides (and on 


both sides the officers were graduates of the 
Naval Academy) saw that if it was not expedi- 
ent to use business-men on ships as ordinary sea- 
men, engineers and coal-passers, such a body of 
men could be used to immense advantage as a 
‘second line’’ of defense. There is no longer 
any doubt as to what the duties of the militia- 
men are to be in future. They are to be defend- 
ers of the coast, to man the ‘‘ Mosquito Fleet,’’ to 
take charge of the Coast Signal Service, to ex- 
plore and make war-maps of the coast, bays and 
harbors, and to lay mines and torpedoes. 

These facts having been ascertained, and the 
exact status of the Militia determined within the 
last two years, the movement has received a new 
impulse, and the force has increased with great. 
rapidity. Illinois reported, in 1897, a strength 
of 523, NewYork of 472,* Massachusetts of 441, 
New Jersey of 364, Georgia of 225 and Maryland 
of 240; the other States an aggregate of 2,180 
officers and men. This growth of the Naval Mi- 
litia is the more remarkable since, up to a recent 
date, it had not been provided with a single mod- 
ern war-ship. It has been loaned by the Govern- 

* Increased in 1898 to 725. 
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ment only worn-out, useless hulks, or vessels no 
longer fit for active service. New York found the 
Aew Hampshire (formerly called Alabama) rotting 
at New London, and by an expenditure of $20,000 
restored the ancient frigate, built in 1818, to a 
habitable condition. It is used by the First Bat- 
talion, while the Second Battalion has no ship. 
Massachusetts uses the receiving ship Minnesota, 
built in 1855, as an armory, and a leaky old 
monitor, built in 1862, as a practice vessel. 
Pennsylvania Militia have, at Philadelphia, the 
old ship St. Louis, built in 1828; Connecticut 
the single-tur- 
reted monitor / 
Wyandotte, at 
New Haven ; 
California the 
monitor Co- 
manche, at San 
Francisco, and 
iron tug Pinta, 
at San Diego. 

In New Jer- 
sey the West- 
ern Battalion 
has the moni- 
tor Ajax at 
Camden, and 
the Eastern 
Battalion the 
ship Ports- 
mouth at Ho- 
boken. The 
last-named 


vere 
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7 ship isa monu- 
ment to the en- 
ergy and enter- 
prise of the vol- 
unteer sailors, 
for, attheirown 
expense and 
largely by their 
labor, they 
have trans- 
formed a mast- 
less hulk into a 
modern full- 
rigged ship, 
with steam and 
electrical plant 
and a number 
of modern ap- 
pliances. Equal 
enterprise has 
been shown in 
Ohio, where 
the Cleveland divisions have purchased and fitted 
out the revenue cutter Andrew Johnson, a side- 
wheel steamer. Maryland has the use. of the 
ship Dale, built in 1839, and unfit for service. 
North Carolina the Nantucket. The Lake sailors 
have cruised on the old Michigan, last of the 
side-wheelers. An old, condemned wooden ves- 
sel, the Yantic, has recently been sent to the 
Michigan Militia, but the Chicago Battalion, 
abandoning all idea of obtaining a ship, has 
made arrangements to build a boathouse costing 
about $150,000, on a site in Lake Front Park 
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donated by the city. This meagre provision for 
their needs, by States and the Government, has 
been so obviously insufficient that for several 
years instruction has been given the Naval Militia 
on United States ships, sent to the neighborhood 
of the Militia stations. In 1896 the Cincinnati, 
Montgomery, Dolphin, Nina, Raleigh, Amphitrite, 
Columbia, Indiana, Michigan, Philadelphia and 
Monadnock were used during the summer as 
practice vessels, and in 1897 the ill-fated Maine, 
the Massachusetts, Texas, Cincinnati, Wilmington, 
Montgomery, Michigan, 
Bennington, Monadnock 
and Ericsson embarked 
Naval Militia crews for 
tours of duty, lasting 
a week or less. Even 
in ‘‘ piping times of 
peace’”’ these ships 
could not be detached 
from cruising duties 
without elaborate ar- 
rangement and plan- 
ning, and it is plain to 
be seen now that diffi- 
culty with a foreign 
nation is threatened, 
none of these ships 
can be used as school- 
ships. They are urg- 
ently needed for de- 
fense. 
Efforts haye been 
made from {jme to 
time to better this 
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state of- affairs, In 
spite of the Consti- 
tutional prohibi- 
tion, which prevents 
States from owning 
men-of-war, a_ bill 
was introduced in 
the New York Legis- 
lature in 1897 pro- 
viding for the build- 
ing of a Naval Mili- 
tia cruiser. Plans 
for such a vessel 
were made under 
the direction of 
Commander Miller ; 
and a Board of 
which he was chair- 
man. recommended 
the building of a 
vessel of the type 
shown on page 618. The effort came to naught, 
as did an attempt to secure the cruiser Lan- 
caster from the Government, and a recent appeal 
for two of the auxiliary cruisers. The Illinois 
divisions in the interior are said to have plan- 
ned a vessel comewhat ‘resembling the ‘‘tin- 
clads’’ of Ellet, Eads and Walke, of the Civil War 
period. But as yet no vessel has been provided 
by any State, and there is good authority for be- 
lieving it would be a violation of the Constitution 
for any State to build. 
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Coast defense being recognized 
as the work of the Naval Militia, 
the logical outcome of the decis- 
ion is that coast defense vessels 
will be provided, to be manned 
and used solely by the Militia, 
just as armories, camps and rifle 
ranges are used solely by the Na- 
tional Guard.  Foreseeing this, 
those interested in the welfare of 
the Militia have had plans for a 
coast -defense vessel drawn by 
A. B. Cassidy, a naval architect, 
who received the medal at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 

The vessel designed has a 
length of 200 feet, a breadth 
of 50 feet, and a draught of 
12 feet 6 inches. Its engines 
would drive it at a speed of 
14 knots, and it would 
carry two 8-inch rifles, and 
two 10-inch rifles in conical 
barbette turrets, and ten 
rapid-firing guns in its sec- 
ondary battery. With its 
light draught it could navi- 
gate bays and _ harbors 
where battleships and 
cruisers could not go, its low freeboard would 
make it a poor mark, and its ample breadth and 
large deck houses would provide the ample 
armory accommodations so essential to Naval 
Militia. This is probably the first time a vessel 
has ever been. designed for the use of citizen- 
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sailors. The cost of such a ves- 
sel, fully equipped, would be a 
million dollars ; and as our first- 
class battleships cost $3,000,000 
each, it will be seen that four 
Naval Militia vessels, the number 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt asks 
for, could be built for the cost of 
one Indiana and one cruiser. 
Once built, the States and Militia 
would maintain and man them, 
at a saving to the Government, 
for coast-defense, of at least 
$500,000 annually, and Boston, 
New York, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore and Portland, 
would then have in their 
harbors at all times 
coast-defense vessels 
equal in destructive 
power to the Terror, 
Amphitrite or Puritan. 
The Naval Bill for 1898 
contains a provision for 
e four of these ships. 

But until the enlight- 
ened public sentiment, 
and possibly the grim 
teachings of war, induce 

the Government to provide such coast-defenders, 
our volunteer sailors will be compelled to use in 
peace their ancient hulks, and in war to man 
the only vessels available. These are at pres- 
ent of four classes —the torpedo boats of the 
Navy, fast launches and yachts which may be 
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converted in- 
to dispatch 
boats, the 
iron monitors 
of the Civil 
War era, and 
the merchant 
vessels of the 
auxiliary 
navy. 
Torpedo 
boats are pe- 
culiarly suit- 
ed to the pe- 
culiar work of 
the Militia, 
and the Gov- 
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ernment has 

frequently intimated that when the twenty 
new boats have been built and tested by one 
cruise, they would be sent to navy yards, where 
they would be permanently stationed with min- 
imum crews on board, and used in instructing 
the Naval Militia. It is now stated by eminent 


naval authorities that it is absolutely essential 
that this plan be carried out if the Naval Militia 
are 10 explore the waters of the coast and har- 
bors, make war maps and establish signal sta- 
tions ; and assurance comes from Washington 
that when no danger of war exists torpedo boats 
will be permanently stationed at New York, 
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Boston and other cities. Of the second-class of 
vessels so many exist that there has been little 
difficulty in procuring many of them for im- 
mediate use in war. Fast launches like the 
Ellide, with her record of 37.89 miles an hour, 
and the Vamoose would be invaluable as scouts 
and torpedo boats, and yachts like Mayflower, 
Sovereign, Columbia, Niagara, and a number of 
others, can be quickly transformed into gunboats 
and dispatch vessels, armed with quick-firing , 
guns. It is one of the duties of the Navel 
Militia to keep a register of all vessels of this 
class which could be used in war, and to report 
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Such are the materials 
with which the Naval 
Militia must work. Now 
jet us see exactly what 
their work is to be. They 
are first, as has been said, 
a coast-guard in charge of 
the Coast Signal Service. 
This service is, with the 
co-operation of the Light- 
house Board, to be put 
in immediate operation. 
Whenever there is a light- 


SUGGESTION OF VESSEL FOR NEW YORK NAVAL MILITIA, 


upon their availibility ; and in view of the strong 
affinity between yacht clubs and the Militia there 
has been no difficulty in obtaining yachts in 
case of need. Any yacht owner would much 
prefer that his vessel should fall into the hands 
of other yachtsmen enrolled in the Naval Militia, 
rather than have her committed to merchant crews 
or naval crews. 

While the third-class of available vessels, the 
merchant vessels en- 
rolled in the auxiliary 
naval forces, will to a 

. great extent be man- 


house on the coasts in 
the vicinity of harbors 
there is to be a signal station, and these are to 
be connected by means of life-saving stations and 
new signal-stations, so that there will be a chain 
of stations connected at principal points with 
Washington. 

Cape Cod, Navesink Light near Sandy Hook, 
Barnegat, Cape May, Cape Henry, Jupiter Inlet, 
Fla., Tampa, Mobile Bay and Port Eads are to be 
the principal stations on the Atlantic and Gulf ; 


ued by their own 


crews, there is no 


doubt that it will be 
necessary to place 

, many of them under 
control of the Naval Militia, for the Navy can 
spare neither officers nor men. In these ‘‘ auxili- 
ary cruisers ’’ the country has such a fleet as Far- 
ragut or Porter never commanded. Sixty-one 
steel vessels, with a tonnage of 236,880 tons, 
carrying when equipped 892 guns, and requiring 
a complement of 768 officers and 14,605 men are 
enrolled, and nearly all the guns required have 
been provided. 


A WESTERN IDEA. 


FOR USE IN SHALLOW WATER. 

San Diego, San Francisco and the mouth of 
Puget Sound on the Pacific. Between the sta- 
tions, on each coast, communication will be kept 
up by semaphore, heliograph, flag and wire 
by day, and by the usual methods of night sig- 
naling and wire at night. The same means of 
signaling will be used to communicate with fleets 
in the offing, which, in turn, will use carrier- 
pigeons, and when near enough, signaling, as 
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TYPE OF VESSEL OF AUXILIARY NAVY TO BE USED BY NAVAL MILITIA 
AS TRANSPORT OR CRUISER. 


a means of communication with stations on the 
shore. 

With these stations manned, it would be im- 
possible for an enemy to approach our principal 
harbors unseen, unless, indeed, a heavy fog hid 
his movements. The outer line of cruising ships 
and ‘‘scouts’’ of the ‘‘ Mosquito Fleet,’’ cruising 
fifteen, or twenty miles out, would detect the 
approach ; and while the men- 
of-war would offer battle, the 
swiftest of the scouts would 
hasten shoreward and signal 
the nearest station. The news 
would fly from post to post 
along the shore, and to Wash- 
ington ; and when the second 
line was reached gunners would 
be at their posts, electricians 
ready to press the buttons 
which fire mines, and the tor- 
pedo-boat fleet ready for ac- 
tion. 

On this torpedo-boat fleet, 
and near these mines, we will 
again find Naval Militia. For 
theirs is the duty of learning 
to know the shallow bays, in- 
lets and harbors, where such 
craft may lurk, ‘‘as a blind 
man knows his room,’’ of 
piloting and of manning the 
smaller vessels. In the vicinity 
of New York, Gardiner’s Bay, 
the Great South Bay, the 
Horseshoe and Barnegat Bay 
Will contain fleets of small, 
Swift Jaunches and _ torpedo 


» to dart out upon 
oats ready ict what damage 


return to shal- 


DIAGRAM OF NEW YORK HARBOR, SHOWING SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING : 
THE APPROACH OF AN ENEMY WOULD BE ANNOUNCED. ALL VESSELS 
EXCEPT BATTLESHIPS MANNED BY NAVAL MI:ZTIA. 


fellow. Only a perfect® 
knowledge of the coast wilL 
enable them to do go, and 
it will be necessary for the 
Militia to make and keep 
accurate maps of the waters 
in their districts, showing 
the five-fathom lines, chan- 
nels, highest points (for sig- 
nal stations), best locations 
for batteries, camps and 
landings, railroad and tele- 
graph _ connections, and 
many other particulars. 
This work they have 
done, and are doing, in many States, and so 
accurate and rapid has been the work in New 
York that it was upon the maps of the First 
Battalion the Government relied when consid- 
ering the establishment of signal stations 
near New York. In comparison with those 


maps, supplied by Signal Officer F. B. An- 
derson, the Navy maps on file were incomplete 
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COMMANDER ISAAC C, EMERSON, COMMANDER J. W. BOSTWICK. COMMANDER EDWARD G. BUCKLAND. 
MARYLAND FIRST NAVAL BATTALION, LOUISIANA FIRST NAVAL BATTALION. CONNECTICUT NAVAL BATTALION. 

and obsolete ; and probably many who had not ment is one of promise. The reports by the dif- 
realized before the value of Naval Militia work ferent regular officers give good ground for be- 
thoroughly realized it upon seeing the painstak- lief in the usefulness of these organizations in 
ing care with which these war time of war.’’ He especially 
maps had been made. It was i commended the battalions of 
at once determined to commit New York, Massachusetts, 
the Coast Signal Service to the Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. 
care of the Militia. As arule, the Naval Militia- 

A third duty of the Militia man in all the States is now 
would be, as stated, to lay armed, equipped and uniform- 
mines and use torpedoes. But ed precisely like the regular 
until torpedo vessels are fur- “* Jackie.’’? His fondness for 
nished to them, and _instruc- the cheap and _ comfortable 
tion in the use of high explo- white canvas workitig suit is 
sives given them, it would be so great that ‘‘ whites’’ have 
too much to expect them to do almost come to be known as 
this work. the distinctive Naval Militia 

Assistant Secretary Roose- uniform, and ‘‘ white wings”’ 
velt, a warm friend of the is the nick-name bestowed up- 
Naval Militia, made a tour of - on the militiamen by the regu- 
inspection during the autumn COMMANDER GEORGE L. MORTON. lars. His training is very simi- 
of 1897, and highly commended NORTH CAROLINA BATTALION. lar to that given the men of 
not only the discipline and efficiency of the bat- the Navy. He drills as an infantry man and 
talions on the coast, but of those in the interior. artilleryman, handles great guns and machine 
‘‘There has been,’’ the secretary reports, ‘‘a guns, practices with the broad-sword, and learns 
steady increase in the efficiency. The movye- marlinspike scamanship in winter. In summer 


COMMANDER GILBERT WILKES. COMMANDER C. B, DAHLGREN. COMMANDER JOHN 8S. MUCKLE. 
MICHIGAN NAVAL BRIGADE, NEW JERSEY NAVAL RESERVES. PENNSYLVANIA FIRST BATTALION 
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he gets out the cutters and launches, and makes 
long trips along shore, exploring, surveying and 
charting, practices with his Lee rifle, and cruises 
for a week or more in war ships. 

The tactical organization in every State, except 
New York and Massachusetts, is a battalion 
representing a ship’s company, composed of four 
or more divisions, subdivided again into crews. 
In New York and Massachusetts there are bri- 
gades of two battalions. New York has nine 
divisions ; Massachusetts, eight divisions, an en- 
gineer corps, 
torpedo divis- 
ion and signal | 
corps ; Rhode 
Island, two 
torpedo and 
one. artillery 
company; 
Maryland, 
four divisions ; 
Connecticut, 
two divisions 
and an engi- 
neer corps; 
New Jersey, 
two battal- & 
ions, each of 
three divis- 
ions ; Pennsyl- 
vania, three 
divisions ; Il- 
Vinois, two bat- 
talions of seven 
divisions; 
North Caro- 
lina, three di- 
visions ; Loyi- 
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siana, five divisions ; Michigan, three divisions ; 
California, six divisions and an engineer corps ; 
Georgia, four divisions ; and Ohio, four divisions. 
Commanded by men who graduated at An- 
napolis side by side with the men who command 
our White Squadrons, and composed of the very 
flower of American youth, the Naval Militia is 
an organization of which Americans may well be 
proud, and to which as a mere matter of ‘‘in- 
surance,’’ if for no other ‘reasons, they can well 
afford to give support, aid and encouragement. 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 
HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS: 


EIGHTH PAPER.--RECOLLECTIONS OF JACKSON’S HOME LIFE. 


By COLONEL ANDREW JACKSON, 
Son OF GENERAL JACKSON’S ADOPTED SON, 


As I was a mere child when General Jackson 
died, my personal recollections of him are nec- 
essarily limited, and I can only recall to memory 
a few of the incidents, occurring at intervals in 
his home life, that made him so lovable to the 
members of his family circle. 

He was always kind and indulgent, and often 
excused our childish escapades. Sometimes he 
would even call us into his private room to play 
there, which was a great treat to us, for his quiet 
enjoyment added to 
ours, as he would sit in 
his easy-chair smilingly 
watching us, and find- 
ing no fault even when 
we were so unfortunate 
as to upset his table, 
desk and papers. 

“Never mind, chil- 
dren,’? he would say ; 
“go on with your play. 
I will call George”’ 
(his body servant), 
“‘and he will clear it 
allup. Goon with your 
play.” 

I remember being 
greatly impressed by 
his manner upon one 
occasion. It was dur- 
ing a serious illness of 
my mother’s. He sum- 
moned the children of 
the familyinto his room, 
and told us gently of 
her danger; then leading us into his office, he 
said, ‘‘ Your mother’s recovery rests in the hands 
of Providence, my children ; let us ask Him to 
spare her to us,’’ and kneeling, prayed silently 
with us. 

I also remember that we always had evening 
prayers in his room, First he would read a 


* Previous papers in this series of articles were: 
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chapter in the Bible, then my mother would lead 
the singing of a hymn, and he would close by 
reading a prayer. My father would then call 
the body-servant to see that the General was 
made comfortable for the night. 

I have often heard my mother speak of the 
day upon which he united with the little Her- 
mitage church, under Dr. Edgar, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Nashville. On the 
preceding day he conversed long and with im- 
pressive seriousness with 
her, saying that, in ful- 
fillment of a promise to 
his wife to some time 
unite with the church, 
and from a conviction 
of duty and blessed pri- 
vilege he hoped to do 
so on the morrow, Com- 
munion Sabbath; and 
that as she (my moth- 
er) had for some time 
hoped to do, if she could 
feel prepared to unite 
with him then, of the 
joy and comfort it would 
give him to have her 
do so. 

During the ride home 
after the services he was 
very silent, and upon 
entering the Hermitage 
he led my mother into 
his room, drew her chair 
near his, and, taking 
both of her hands in his, said, ‘‘ What should we 
do, my daughter, if it were not for the promises 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ?” 
and continuing, conversed with great feeling upon 
religious subjects. Then kneeling down, he 
prayed so humbly, so impressively, as to leave 
no doubt of his sincerity—an impression never 
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for one hour weakened by 
his actions and conversa- 
tion thereafter. 

There can be no doubt, 
from his letters to his wife 
—covering a period of thir- 
ty odd years—that he al- 
ways believed in an over- 
ruling Providence in the 
affairs of men, although 
not openly a professor or 
disciple until relieved by 
age and infirmity from the 
necessity of aiding that 
Providence in its manifes- 
tations according to his 
own interpretation. 

Born for his time, he at 
least lived a manly life 
among men; and his pri- 
vate correspondence, if pre- 
served, will serve to dispel 
many popular prejudices 
against him ; and in pre- 
senting portions of it here- 
with to the public, I trust 
they will at least establish 
the fact that, while not 
college-bred, he was not illiterate. Neither was 
he habitually harsh or inconsiderate in his deal- 
ings with others. I doubt much if the private 
correspondence of any of our public men would 
reveal more admirable traits of character, warmer 
affections or more disinterested love of country 
or friends. 

That his character as a man may be more 
clearly revealed in this series of papers than 
has been brought out in the articles previously 
published, I submit such letters, selected from 

the mass in my possession, as may best serve 
this purpose. 

As General Jackson never permitted a week to 
elapse without writing to his wife, whether he 
was in camp, on the march, on the battle-field, 
or in the Senate Chamber, his letters to her 
reveal many sides of his character. As those of 
later date relate mainly to affairs at the Hermit- 
age, covering a period of more than thirty 
years, any account of his home-life there must 
include mention of my father and mother, and I 
nerefore submit letters addressed to them—the 
‘son and daughter.” 

To my mother he was cevotedly attached, fre- 
quently daojaring that ‘‘ Pennsylvania had, in- 
deed, Ziv, him a daughter.’’ My mother fre- 
guently Veol ared that she little thought when she 
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first beheld General Jack- 
son upon the occasion of 
his reception in Philadel- 
phia, while she was still a 
school-girl, that she would 
one day be the center of 
his household in his lonely 
old age. Oddly enough, 
my father—his adopted 
son—while visiting old 
classmates in Philadelphia, 
met and won her, and their 
marriage was an exception- 
ally happy one. 

Of General Jackson’s re- 
ception of his adopted son’s 
bride at the White House 
after her marriage in Phila- 
delphia, she was wont to 
relate that he stood waiting 
on the portico, surrounded 
by members of his cabinet, 
and as the carriage ap- 
proached he descended the 
steps, taking her by the 
hand, calling her ‘‘ My 
daughter,’’ and to the day 
of his death he never 
otherwise addressed her. Interesting as relating 
to one so intimately associated with General 
Jackson in his home life in the White House 
and the Hermitage as my mother, the following 
account of her by one who knew her in her youth 
in Philadelphia may, perhaps, be repeated here : 

‘*Tt would give me pleasure,’’ she writes, ‘‘to 
correct anything unjustly written of one so 
lovely as Mrs. Jackson was if I felt that I could 
do justice to her. I cannot even express the ad- 
miration I felt for her as a child, and heard ex- 
pressed of her always. I thought her the most 
beautiful woman I ever beheld, and was accus- 
tomed to hear older persons say that the charms 
of her heart and character corresponded with her 
lovely appearance. 

‘¢ We, who were children when she left Phila- 
delphia, have never forgotten her. I never saw 
her after her marriage until I went to the Her- 
mitage some years after, though we heard of her 
constantly from the White House, where she 
charmed everyone from the first, and we heard 
and read that General Jackson became devotedly 
attached to her from her arrival at the White 
House, and continued so until his death.’’ 

In his will General Jackson pays my mother 
loving tribute for her affectionate care of him 
while worn down with permanent debility. 
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The selected letters of General Jackson which 
follow, will give a better idea of the various 
phases of his excelient character than anything I 
might write : 

‘HEADQUARTERS 7TH M District, 
‘*MosILE, October 20th, 1814. 
“My Love— 

‘‘T had the pleasure of receiving yours of 
Sept. 18th last night by Capt. Deaderick. 
It was handed him by Capt. J. Donelson, 
who had halted at Fort St. Stephens to re- 
fresh his horses and men, the patriotism dis- 
played by the connection reflects on them great 
honor, and I hope a gratefull country will re- 
ward them. The example set by the western 
part of the State, of disinterested patriotism if 
followed by our sister States, will soon put an 
end to the war, and restore the blessings of peace 
to our country, on an honorable and durable 
basis—I recd. a letter from Genl. Coffee last night 
of the 14th instant, all well he will be with me 
in a few days—I sent Billey and Jackey with 
an answer to him today, I hope they will meet 
him tomorrow—be assured—that I will watch 
cver these two youths with all the care of a fa- 
ther, and every attention shall be paid to them 
that my situation will permit. 

‘*T am happy to hear that Mr. Fields is doing 
well. If he is slow he is honest, and in honesty 
there is safety—he will be faithful in the —*, he 
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will be faithful elsewhere, and better to keep 
him than risque a new one with the recent recol- 
lection of Nalley boy on our minds—I wrote you 
last mail, which will have advised you of the 
hopes and prospects I have of sending for and 
meeting you, I trust in the smiles of heaven and 
the justice of our cause added to the Valour of 
my troops for success—and through his means 
to place this section of the union in safety, the 
moment that is done, I shall write and get some 
faithful friend to bring you and my sweet little 
Andrew to me—how is Syncoga— If he isa 
heathen he is an orphan, and I know you will 
extend a motherly care over him— 

““My health is perfectly restored altho I am 
weak, but a little active life will soon restore my 
strength. I shall write you often, altho you 
must reflect if a mail passes and you do not re- 
ceive a letter from me, that it is owing to the 
press of business. JI am truly sorry to hear 
that your ancle is again troublesome. I hope it 
may be restored shortly to health. You must not 
walk much on it untill it is well, with compli- 
ments to all friends I reciprocate my ardent 
prayers for your health, and believe me to be 
your affectionate Husband 

‘* ANDREW JACKSON.”’ 

‘*P. §.—Tell my son God bless him, & keep 
him for his sweet papa. 

“*Mrs. R. Jackson.”’ 
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28th, 1823. 
“My Love— 

‘*T reached here at 
11 o’clock last night 
in the mail stage in my 
usual health. I rest 
here to-day for my 
friend Major Eaton who 
I left yesterday morn- 
ing he is on horse back, 
and will take the stage 
with me here. * * * * 
If we can procure pri- 
vate Hacks we will go 
on to-morrow morning 
—if not we will leave 
on Sunday in the mail 
stage for Fredericks- 
burgh where we will 
take the Steam Boat, 

‘two days travel will 


now take us to the  suorocrarnen BY THUSS FROM THE PAINTING BY EARL. 


Steam Boat—& in 14 
hours after we will 


teach the city. I can now say that my fatigue 
of the journey is nearly over—we have been 
blessed with fine weather on our journey—we 
have experienced but one inclement day—to 
avoid which I took the stage & Major Eaton 


came on_ horse back. 
‘*T have been greeted 
by the people wherever I 
have halted, to avoid 
much of this was one 
reason why I took the 
stage, & even then in 
many places, on the way 
side were collections who 
hailed & stopped the 
stage to shake me by the 
hand. This through Vir- 
ginia I did not calculate 
on—altho tiresome & 
troublesome still it is gra- 
tifying to find that I have 
triumphed over the mach- 
ination of my enemies, & 
still possess the confidence 
cf the people—were you 
only with me I could he 
satisfied—But should pro- 
vidence once more permit 
us to meet, I am solemny 
resolved, with the permis- 
sion of heayen, never to 


MRS. SARAH JACKSON, 


THE WIFE OF THE GENERAL'S ADOPTED SON. 
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seperate, or be seperated 
from you in this world. 
Present me to Capt A. 
J. Donelson say to him 
I will write him so soon 
as I reach the city— 
say to my son and my 
little ward Hutchings 
that I expect them to 
be obedient and atten- 
tive to you, bless them 
for me, & accept of my 
prayers for your health 
& happiness untill I re- 
turn, & believe me to 
be your affectionate 
Husband, 
‘* ANDREW JACKSON.”’ 


‘WASHINGTON, April 
2nd, 1824. 
‘My Dear WIFE 
“Major Eaton on 
yesterday shew me your 
letter to him which gave 


me much pleasure to be informed of your con- 
tinued good health—may it continue. 

**T cannot yet say when I will be able to leave 
this—or when Congress may rise—I hope I will 
be able to give this information in all next week. 


The Tariff bill is still un- 
der discussion & untill 
that is disposed of; no 
idea can be formed when 
Congress will rise. 

‘*My rout when I leave 
here will be that which 
will afford me the great- 
est despatch combined with 
ease; my anxiety to see 
you is superior to all other 
considerations —I_there- 
fore will not pass through 
Philadelphia ; as I know 
it would detain me some 
days. 

‘““My health is improv- 
ing altho we experience 
much variable weather, 
and is now very cold for 
the season ; I am obliged 
to take great care, & never 
go out in the evenings. 

“Say to Capt. A. J- 
Donelson I have nothing 
new to write him; the 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN., WHERE JACKSON 


WORSHIPED FOR A TIME. 


papers will give him all the news on political 
subjects that I possess—and as yet I have noth- 
ing to write Col°. Butler: present me to them 
both & all our relations—say to the Andrews & 
Syncoga I hope to be home soon when I shall 
expect to find they all have much improved. 
My Love to the young ladies who may be with 
you; & accept the prayers of your affectionate 
Husband for your preservation, & health untill 
his return yrs 
‘ANDREW JACKSON. 

‘*Mrs. RacHEL Jackson.”’ 


““WasHINGTON City 
“Wednesday Evening May 19th, 1824. 
“My Dear WIFE 
“The Tariff Bill that has been under discussion 
so long, and which has retarded all other busi- 
ness ; has this day finally passed both houses of 
Congress—I am now detained only by Genl Call; 
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I hope tomorrow to get his 
Bills through the Senate and 
leave here on Sunday morning 
next—I would leave here to- 
morrow morning, but one of the 
Bills is to authorize the presi- 
dent of the U States to order; 
that the Florida lands shall be 
surveyed—under which I hope 
to have Col°. Butler appointed 
survayor-Genl.—and I do not 
wish, as I have staid so long, 
to leave here before I see that 
done, as there are but little 
relience here to be placed in 
promises ; I have another rea- 
son for delay—The act for pay- 
ing your father and other com- 
missioners under Georgia was 
lost by intrigue & inattention 
of its friends in the House of 
Representatives ; Major Eaton - 
Introduced a Bill in the Senate 
which passed unanimously, & 
is now before that House; & I 
hope it will be acted on to-mor- 
row and on Sunday I hope to 
leave here by the way of Wheel- 
ing, Louisville & home — But 
my Love, as it is so uncertain 
at what day I could: reach 
Louisville—and I might miss 
you on the way, and being so 
anxious to see you, & reach 
home; that I think it will be 
best for you not to set out to 
meet me—If I get a Steam Boat at Wheeling 
when I arive there, I shall, I hope, reach you 
shortly after you receive this letter. Give my 
respects to the Andrews, & all friends, & may 
God take you, & them, in his holy keeping un- 
till I unite with you; is the prayer of your 
affectionate husband ANDREW JACKSON. 
“Mrs. RAcHEL JACKSON. 

‘“P.S. We passed a Joint Resolution today for 
Congress to rise on the 27th of thismonth. I 
feel happy to believe that I can get away from 
this place in afew days. My anxiety is great, & I 
am truly wearied ; nothing but imperious neces- 
sity has detained me; all the wealth of the Indies 
could not. y ogee 


“ Novbr. 2nd, 1835. 
“My Dear ANDREW— 


‘«T enclose you a letter from your dear Sarah, 
and have only time to say -that our dear little 
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ones are in good health—improving every 
day, the son with tironic sway governs all. 
‘*As you have set the 15th instant to 
leave the Hermitage you need not expect 
any more letters from us unless we should 
be advised by you that you will be de- 
tained longer. With my prayers for your 
health and speedy return, referring you to 
my former letters I remain yr affectionate 
father ANDREW JACKSON, 
‘CA. Jackson, Eagsr., Jun.”’ 


A VISIT TO THE HERMITAGE 
IN 1844. 


Durine the Presidential campaign of 
1844, the Democratic Committee of the 
State of Tennessee called a mass meeting 
to be held at Nashville, August 15th. 
Noted speakers and delegates from every 
State were invited to attend. One of the 
delegates from Noxubee County, Miss., 
was Hon. Charles B. Ames, a brother of 
Bishop Ames, of the M. E. Church. Mr. 
Ames left home August 6th, and arrived 


at Nashville on the third day. The follow- SIDE DOOR OF THE HERMITAGE. 
ing account of his visit to General Jackson’s Aug. 9.—The Democracy seem to be in good 
home is taken from his diary : spirits all along, and the Whigs rather crabbed. 
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MRS. ANDREW JACKSON DONELSON (EMILY DONEISON). 
We passed several fine villages, and reached 
Nashville at dark. The most fertile and pleas- 
ant country I have seen, since leaving Noxubee, 
is in the vicinity of Columbia. The Female In- 
stitute is a fine Gothic building externally. 

Aug. 10.—The Whigs had a meeting, and the 
ladies of Nashville presented a banner. There 
were about twenty-five hundred persons present. 
IT rode with Major Hubbard to the ground pre- 
sparing for the great Democratic convention. 
Maxcy made a little speech. 
They call him the ‘‘ Hickory 
Bud.”’ 

Aug. 11.—I became ac- 
quainted with Major McLa- 
more “of Memphis and Mr. 
Oldham of Mississippi. The 
news from the late election 
is rather gloomy, as far as 
heard from, but I am in 
hopes that when all is heard 
it will be more favorable. I 
am of opinion that Tennessee 
will go with the crowd. 

Aug. 12.—After breakfast, 
X, in company with Maxcy, 
Barksdale and Moore, rode 
to the Hermitage. At the | 
mouth of the avenue which 
leads from the main road to 
the residence of the general, 
we met Major McLamore, 


who, by agreement, was to accompany us to the 
house, which is about a quarter of a mile from 
the road, from which it can be seen. The carriage 
drove up to the steps, and we alighted and took 
seats in the passage, while the major went into 
the general’s room to inform him that we were 
waiting. In the passage is the chair of General 
Washington, which was presented by the family 
to General Jackson. There it sits, the same old 
chair whereon the Father of his Country has 
rested his mortal frame. Everything had a holy, 


‘a sacred appearance. The major conducted us 


into the parlor. Over the door is the portrait of 
Amos Kendall, Van Buren, and a number of the 
distinguished officers who have served under 
Jackson. We saw the pistols used by General 
Jackson in the last war, and we saw another 
pair used by General Lafayette in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and by him presented to General 
Jackson ; also a sword presented to him by the 
State of Tennessee, and another very fine one 
presented by the State of Louisiana. While we 
were viewing these things the general entered, 
and we were introduced to him by Major McLa- 
more. He is very feeble. His teeth are nearly 
all gone, and his voice, unless excited a little, is 
hollow. But his mental faculties are unim- 
paired. His memory of dates, circumstances 
and events is very good. He spoke of the an- 
nexation of Texas, which animated him. His 
views are clear, and’ he expresses them forcibly, 
No one could fail to see that the soul which had 
awed the world was still there. The case is 
nearly gone, but the jewel is as bright as ever.. 
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He spoke of the Providence of God, which he 
said had always been round about us since the 
landing of the Pilgrims down to the present, and 
he alleged that if Harrison had lived there would, 
in all human probability, have been enacted at 
the extra session of Congress measures which 
would have ended in the overthrow of the Goy- 
ernment and the Constitution. After the com-: 
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pany had remuin- 
ed twenty or twen- 
ty-five minutes 
with the old chief, 
they rose to retire, 
and one of them 
remarked that he 
was feeble. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
said he, ‘‘I am 
about to quit the 
world, but if I 
can only live to 
see the Republican 
principles restored, 
and the Govern- 
ment firmly estab- 
lished on the basis 
of the Constitution, 
I shall die satis- 
- fied.” 

We were conducted by Major McLamore into 
the garden. There we saw the tomb of Mrs. 
Jackson, his wife, and by the side of it, the final 
resting place of the old general himself. It is a 
very pretty structure, of the lime rock taken 
from his own plantation, and is supported by 
eight columns and covered with copper. It is 
surrounded by willows planted by Jackson with 
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his own hands at the death of his wife in 1828. 
Here he must soon repose, and he is ready to go 
to his rest at any time. He frequently speaks of 
it, as we were informed, and expresses an entire 
willingness to quit the world. The major, see- 
ing that we were enthusiastic, gave us each a 
Jock of the gen- 
eral’s hair, which 
we received with 
eagerness, and I 
doubt not it will 
be kept as a rich 
legacy by each. of 
us till we ourselves 
shall be called to 
that bourn whence 
no traveler returns. 
The house is a 
well - constructed, 
commodious, ele- 
gant brick dwell- 
jing, and the 
grounds aroynd it 
are tastefyl|y ar- 
ranged. 
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to get a look at the greatest and best man on 
‘whom the sun now shines. 

Major McLamore got into our carriage and 
returned with us. On the way back we mct 
General Armstrong. He said he had been sent 
for to the Hermitage to consult upon the pro- 
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priety of bringing the old chief in to the — The lock of hair from General Jackson’s head, 
convention. Major McLamore thought that referred to above, was found among the papers 
his health was too feeble, and that it would of Judge Ames after his death, which occurred 
not be prudent to attempt it. So we all August 8d, 1888. 
thought. 


D. W. WiIL.iams. 


MARIE TREMAINE* 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GApsBuRY’s BROTHER,” ‘‘ SILVER SHAFTS,” ‘‘OLD Forty’s MASTER,” ‘‘ THE MAGNET 
Stone,” ‘‘ Mistress MARION,” Etc., Etc. 


SAW your lights still 
burning, madam,”’ said 
Hamilton, ‘‘and called 
to ask after your health, 
although it is ‘ ten o’clock 
and all’s well,’ by the cry 
of the watchman as I 
came in,’’ and Jasper 
paused before Mrs. Marchison. 

‘‘Hamilton hath come in time to hear Mis- 
tress Marie’s mind,’’ Tom said, jocularly, ‘‘con- 
cerning the magazine; whether we had best 
watch the powder, or give his lordship a chance 
to take it and loose the negroes upon us !”’ 

Hamilton bowed low. 

‘* With great pleasure, sir,’’ he assented, as an 
intent expression of deep interest came upon his 
features. 

‘¢T am a stanch patriot, sir,’’ Marie replied, 

reddening under Jasper’s searching, eager gaze, 
‘and I think of a surety you ought to guard 
the magazine close and secure, and not allow an 
opportunity to my Lord Dunmore to disable the 
Colony. Major Hamilton, you will say the same, 
sir ?’” 

Hamuiilton’s cool affrontery seemed to forsake 
him at that moment—only a moment, as he 
leaned against the tiling under the mantel, hav- 
ing for the first time in his life nothing to say. 

‘« That ugly attorney, Patrick Henry, hath fo- 
mented all our disturbance, the ill-favored ple- 
beian 1’ pettishly exclaimed Anne. 

Tom’s uprogrious laugh saved Hamilton from 
making the reply Marie longed so earnestly to 
hear. he ht to make opportunities for 


CHAPTER VII.—Conrtnuep. 


bringing out Jasper’s patriotic and warlike senti- 
ments, especially before Tom, who thought him 
“fonly a gallant,’? and Anne, whose new born 
loyalty to the king induced her to seek oppor- 
tunity to brand others with the same allegiance. 
Somehow her intention of drawing out Jasper’s 
invincible resistance to the British was invariably 
frustrated. Marie could not recall a single in- 
stance when Jasper had vindicated his repute 
for daring and sympathy with the Colony. Now, 
when it was a direct appeal, he ignored it, put 
it away from him with such pleasant indiffer- 
ence that none noticed, except. one who noticed 
everything. 

‘* Anne sends a man to Coventry because he is 
ugly—ha ! ha !’’ roared Tom, immensely amused. 
‘Our ranks would soon thin out if she was 
minded to have a care to the cut of our faces, 
eh, Hamilton ?’’ 

Hamilton stood on the broad hearth under the 
soft light of the myrtle wax candles, slim and 
green in their silver sconces. He enjoyed the 
hearty guffaws of the big, loud-voiced man, 
whose claim to good looks lay in his prodigal 
gift of bone and muscle. Both were in elaborate 
dress. Tom’s costume lacked nothing of the 
modish costliness of the other, but there was an 
air of magnificence about Hamilton that few 
could rival. He was the perfection of a gentle- 
man of fashion, with his lace frills and diamond 
buckles, his embroidered silk stockings and rich 
coat of blotting-paper hue, and, above ll, the 
jewel-hilted sword, with its rare Damascus blade, 
the snaky gleam of which had gained him ihe 
envied reputation of being one of the best 


* Begun in the March number. 
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swordsmen in England. Jasper was the fine 
gentleman under any circumstances. Nature 
seemed to have stamped upon him her own in- 
effaceable talisman of caste. The law of com- 
pensation may have ruled with the creating 
hand (it usually holds the scale), and left the 
soul of him blemished, shriveled and deformed. 

Hamilton gave courteous attention to Anne, 
who related a ferociously merry tale of Marie’s 
alarm about the magazine. 

“You must forgive Marie,’’ supplemented 
Anne, with comical benevolence; ‘‘for ma- 
dam, her mother, will take her down on the 
plantation amongst a whole colony of negroes, 
and she wants to know of a surety that the 
magazine is full of powder.”’ 

‘‘Does she know a firelock from a walking 
stick?’ demanded Tom. ‘‘My mother, I pro- 
test that somewhat to wet our dry throats would 
be acceptable, late as it is,’? he added. 

‘‘The servants are in bed, my son, but Ill 
warrant you can find gooseberry slip and sago 
cream in the pantry.”’ 

‘That may do for Mistress Anne and the 
ladybirds !’’ scornfully interrupted Tom. ‘‘No 
gooseberry slip or flimsy stuffs for me. We'll 
have a bottle of my father’s vintage of 36, and 
drink safety to the magazine.” 

Tom disappeared from the drawing-room, but 
soon reappeared with a bottle and glasses on a 
silver salver. 

Hamilton filled a glass, and passing Anne, 
offered it to Marie. 

‘‘T must see you alone to-morrow, Marie,”’ 
whispered Jasper, in a tone eager and intense. 

“T will try,’’ she said, gently, returning the 
glass without touching it to her lips. 

‘‘To-morrow night, then, at the supper, you 
must contrive me speech with you. I have mat- 
ters for your ear alone,’’ he urged, rapidly. 

‘*-You shall have opportunity,’’ was the brief 
reply, and Hamilton, turning to Anne, was never 
more adroit in his compliments. 

‘“*A magnificent gentleman,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Marchison, as her favorite kissed her hand, and 
gallantly protested that it was ‘‘ barbarous to be 
forced to tear himself away from such angelic 
beauty.”’ 

‘*Good-night, Hamilton. I am somewhat 
over-tired, or sure I would walk to the inn. My 
mare Patty Patriot hath cast a shoe and fallen a 
trifle lame, so I must take a look in the stable 
before I sleep. If Dunmore is minded to but 
touch the ammunition I’ll want Patty Patriot in 
good trim,’’ Tom said at the gate, where he 
parted with his guest. 
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‘Sir, Iam the loser, but I am concemed for 
your mare; pray attend to her—you may have 
unlooked-for need of Patty Patriot. Good-night, 
sir,’ courteously returned Hamilton, strolling 
away with polite reluctance. His steps quick- 
ened, however, after he had passed the Old Ra- 
leigh and Red Lion inns, with their scores of 
sleeping inmates. Once within the limits of the 
palace green Hamilton pushed back his three- 


. cornered hat and unfastened the golden clasp of 


his burnous. The watchful glance, alert for 
every object, relaxed its vigilance. The exas- 
perated look which seemed to supercede courte- 
ous smiles, as soon as he bade adieu to Tom, be- 
came partly one of interest. He wandered for 
half an hour ainong the flowers of the parterres, 
sat down in the rose arbors, lingered by the 
fountains, spouting and tossing their white 
spume in the marble basins. Unrest of his 
soul contrasted bitterly with the peace and poesy 
of the scene. Only the fountains with their 
ceaseless agitation, their troubled spray and dis- 
solving foam, seemed to fall in with his inward 
vexation. 

‘©? Fore God, Iam a monstrous fool !’’ he said, 
aloud. ‘‘I’ll be smelling a wisp of hay forsooth 
and turning greenhorn.”’ 

He moved slowly forward until he reached a 
dial-stone. It was a lunar dial, and told him 
the hour of the night. 

‘Not there yet, and all for a fair little dame 
—ay, a sweet and gentle dame !’’ he laughed, 
bitterly and angrily, then suddenly clasped his 
cloak, adjusted his hat and walked briskly on, 
without looking right or left until challenged 
by the sentinel at the door. He gave the coun- 
tersign and said : 

“Have they come, Jones ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir,’’ answered the man, respectfully. 
‘‘Tt is a long tramp from the ferry, sir.’’ 

‘Keep a sharp look out and report anything 
unusual,’’ ordered Hamilton, as he passed in. 

Captain Foy and two officers were in the hall 
when Hamilton entered. 

‘‘We have been expecting you, major. I be 
lieve our star is in the ascendant !’’ exclaimed 
Foy, gleefully rubbing his hande. 

“Tf they have the wit to get in. 
mands them ?’”’ asked Hamilton. 

‘*Captain Collins himself will lead by a scarce 
used road—the same you mapped out for him. 
He expected to bring them in by midnight. It 
is nigh upon that now, but, ’fore God, I’ll wait to 
see our marines in, if it wear clean on to morn- 
ing.” 

Foy laughed in the fierce exuberance of his 


Who com- 


MARIE TREMAINE. 


spirits as he said this. The breath of oppression 
intoxicated him. He grew radiant and excited 
when opportunity enabled him to become des- 
potic. The tyrant that lies in the breast of man, 


shackled for lack of opportunity, leaped into: 


dominance. Foy was no longer the law-abiding 
citizen. He made and enforced hard, exasperat- 
ing measures. The malicious enjoyment of all 
men in beholding the helpless struggles of his 
fellow men, each of whom would be the same 


despot in the same circumstances, now fell to 


Foy. He was happy and good-humored. 

‘* A dispatch arrived to say they were hard by, 
lying in the woods until safe to venture. Col- 
lins is too old a fox to be hounded this time,”’ 
added Foy. 

Hamilton acquiesced indolently, and perhaps 
more than one satirical thrust at the short com- 
ings of the private secretary passed undetected, 
because uttered with such silken courtesy. Foy 
would not perceive any offense in the badinage 
of the handsome major. It was upon Hamilton 
that Foy and Dunmore relied for daring aid. So 
the night wore on over a game of cards, in which 
the experienced players were silent as the grave, 
save that Leslie and Foy, always losing, laid 
down the winnings before Hamilton, who pushed 
them together in a pile of bright gold pieces. 

‘* Curse your luck, Hamilton ! I won’t have a 
sovereign in my purse if Collins stays much 
longer abroad,’’ Foy said, in a strong effort to 
keep his temper, which did not brook such per- 
petual losing. 

Leslie laughed and laid down another sove- 
reign. 

‘<The fates love Hamilton. I am afraid to 
ask again for revenge. I have had it twice and 
lost.”’ 

‘<I have a vast faith in luck,’’ answered 
Hamilton, with unusual gravity. ‘‘Sir, it is a 
superstition, but I have staked everything upon 
it, though.”’ 

Hamilton rested his head upon his hand a 
moment and absently gazed at the cards. 

‘«? Kgad, everything is a dangerous odd, and 
leaves the loser in a confounded ugly place.’’ 

Hamilton made no reply. He was still look- 
ing at the hand just dealt him. Evidently the 
same thought gained upon him, coupled with a 
knowledge of how much he might lose, and of 
what failure meant for him. The light of the 
candles brought out the strange contrasting 
points of the “three men. Hamilton’s hair, of 


burnished old in hue, glistened in the mellow 

radiance. His gladiatorial proportions seemed 

Brarvesque a pold relief against the rich ta- 
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pestry hangings. The hand on the curious mar- 
quetry of the triangular table was white and 
delicate as a woman’s. Leslie was the picture of 
a thoroughbred gentleman, older than Hamilton, 
not so large, but away from the handsomest man 
in the Colony Leslie would have been called 
striking in appearance. Nobility and poesy, 
even dreaminess, evinced itself in the delicate 
cut of his features, and yet Leslie was strong to 
endure privation and hardship. Directly oppo- 
site these men, bearing about them in unmis- 
takeable characters the mystic sign of their 
order, sat Foy, never ceasing his potations from 
the massive silver punch bow! at his elbow, and 
never losing the coarse cunning upon his bloated 
countenance. The unscrupulous adventurer 
ruled through the governor. Hamilton had said 
that the earl was ‘‘vastly better than he be- 
tokened,’’ and added, in derisive irony, that 
‘my lord wore the purple, while the secretary 
governed the Colony.”’ 

‘Lord, sir, you have a deal to gain,’’ inter- 
posed Foy, roughly. ‘‘Old Basil Tremaine hath 
a heavy score to settle with you. He can never 
forgive you for certain matters not yet come to 
his knowledge, but sure you ought to pay the 
apothecary for curing Bassett, bad luck to him ! 
Fore God, I would our men had better aim. 
You have piled Pelion upon Osea by capture of 
his pretty heiress.”’ 

Hamilton raised his head haughtily, but made 
no answer. 

‘‘ Whichever way it hath an end, the matter 
will bring them more uneasiness and discompose 
them more than they have been for many a day ; 
only,’’ he added, with a demoniac regret in the 
tone, ‘‘it’s a devil of a pity you married her. 
Sure, you might have taken her away without 
the help of the parson.”’ 

“Gad, sir, it is safer for you to remember 
that I have married her !’? Hamilton reminded 
him, in a slow, modulated tone, that made Foy 
start and look hurriedly around, as if to escape 
the menace. 

‘* Board the play, sir.”’ 

Leslie abruptly recalled them to the game. 

Before either could utter another word there 
was a cautious knock on the heavy oaken door, 
and the guard, opening it quietly, said, ‘‘ The 
marines are in sight, sir.”’ 

Foy rushed to the door, followed more leis- 
urely by Leslie and Hamilton, just as a party of 
marines, making their military salute to the offi- 
cers, filed past with muffled tread. Noiselessly 
they marched to the covered basement door, 
which was noiselessly unclosed, and the silent 
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figures, with their arms and accoutrements, van- 
ished within the portals of the palace. 

Lord Dunmore, roused by his own orders, 
soon appeared below stairs to inspect the force 
thus secretly spirited into the town. He felt 
once more master of the situation. His spirits 
rose as a sense of security increased. 

“‘Damme, sir, our fellows are a match for an 
army of these raw shirt men !’’ he exclaimed, 
excitedly, to Hamilton. 

The Lord Governor, in a long damask silk 
dressing-gown and white nightcap, led the way 
to the basement hall, where two score of swarthy, 
weather-beaten sailor-soldiers were ranged to 
receive him. The blaze of a fire, lighted to dry 
the sepulchral dampness of the underground 
hall, glittered in narrow snake-like lines upon 
their carbines and caught the steel of the small 
arms. Scarlet coats lent color and glow to the 
moldy gray walls. 

‘Your men are to lie here in secret until our 
time comes, d’ye hear, Captain Collins? They 
are brave fellows, and lucky not to be mistook 
for runaway blacks. Serve them supper from 
the buttery and rum, for by my soul, it is no 
child’s play before them now !’’ Lord Dunmore 
said, in childish delight at the success of their 
arrival. ‘‘Come, Hamilton, we will settle mat- 
ters before I sleep this night.’’ 

The Governor slipped his hand familiarly 
through Hamilton’s arm, and the gentlemen 
groped their way through the pitchlike darkness 
of the gloomy cellars. No lights were allowed to 
save them from many a rough blow from stone 
angles and irregular walls. 

“When do you think it can be done, Hamil- 
ton?’ he demanded, abruptly, when they had 
safely reached the library, where only the most 
profound state secrets were voiced. 

‘What think you, Collins? How soon can 
we strike?’ 

“Can we strike at all, my lord?’ doubtfully 
asked Collins. ‘‘We have been nearly twenty- 
four hours making a march of fourteen miles 
and eluding observation.”’ 

“Can we strike?’ shouted Dunmore, purple 
with rage. ‘‘’Fore God! I’ll have the powder 
and shoot every rebel dog who resists !’’ 

Captain Collins bowed his acquiescence. 
dared not say more to the irate earl. 

‘‘ But, my lord,” adroitly suggested Foy, ‘it 
will be a matter of danger and difficulty to secrete 
these men here. Perhaps Major Hamilton can 
even now decide upon the time for this great 
coup ?”” 

Dunmore turned eagerly to Hamilton, who 


He 
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seemed absorbed in the sparkle of the diamond 
in his ring. 

“‘Speak, Hamilton, when will you seize the 
magazine ?”’ 

There was a moment of thrilling hush. The 
secretary drew his breath hardly, in almost a 
gasp. Captain Collins fixed his steady eyes upon 
Hamilton. 

‘To-morrow is Thursday, my lord ?”’ he as- 
serted, interrogatively. 

_ “Yes, yes. ‘Thursday, the 20th,’’ answered 
the earl and his secretary simultaneously. 

‘¢To-morrow night, then, at midnight, unless 
your lordship hath a mind to defer it,” an- 
swered Hamilton. 

‘‘Defer it?’ ejaculated the earl. ‘‘ Never! 
—by the Lord, never! But are you certain you 
are not over precipitate ?”’ 

“Very certain.” 

Captain Collins moved uneasily. Leslie, stand- 
ing by the card-table, turned the cards in aim- 
less shiftage. Foy’s face beamed with exultant 
joy—a joy not good to see. Lord Dunmore 
clasped Hamilton’s hand in wild delight. 

‘* Whatever you say shall be done, Hamilton. 
Take the command, you are an old soldier, and 
Captain Collins will be prodigious glad to slip 
the responsibility to other shoulders,’’ com- 
manded the Governor. 

No one appreciated the momentous risk quite 
as clearly as Hamilton. To himself the results 
were overwhelming in their utter finality. No 
palliation, no atonement, would condone the 
deed with all the attendant circumstances, so 
like, so very like, treachery. In the cycles of 
time to come he would stand forever condemned. 
If success crowned the effort Dunmore believed 
that its daring would cow the Colony into sub- 
mission, complete and irrevocable. What could 
the rebels do without ammunition? Fight 
Britain’s trained soldiers with their fists? Ham- 
ilton was confident of success. He liked the 
swift swoop of the eagle. Doubt never intruded 
upon his serenity. Once triumphant, Marie 
would forgive the means. Nevertheless, a vivid 
realization of the peril seemed to permeate the 
very atmosphere. Even after the secretary had 
followed his lordship to rest, Captain Collins 
stood looking into the waxlights in the sconce 
beside him—looking without seeing, while Leslie 
turned the cards abstractedly and Hamilton 
counted without summing his winnings. 

‘“?Egad, Collins,’ he laughed, after a long 
moment of oppressive stillness, ‘‘there is no 
fear of failure. Their guard is already nothing. 
To-morrow they will withdraw it.’’ 
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‘Of a surety ?”’ asked Leslie. 

“Sir, they will withdraw it,’’ repeated Hamil- 
ton, significantly. 

‘“‘Take my word for it, Hamilton,’’ Collins 
said, so soberly that both: men looked in sur- 
prise, ‘‘that this will be the ruin of Dunmore in 
this Colony.”’ 

“Sure, Collins, it will not chance so ill as 
that !’ retorted Hamilton, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, half derisively. ‘‘ My blood fires, as the 
time arrives. Aw revoir, sirs! Keep a brave 
heart, Collins.”’ 

The palace with its secrets gave no sign of life. 
The lights were extinguished, the fires went 
out, the surreptitious auxiliaries slumbered, the 
earl and countess dreamed of conquest. Foy 
muttered drowsily of revenge. The British sen- 
tinels walked their solitary beats, and wondered 
why the people were still vigilant for the maga- 
zine. All the town was at rest, with the moon- 
light falling softly but coldly over the Bruton 
Church, the white octagon tower and the peace- 
ful mansions of the betrayed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘THE WHISPER FROM THE EMBRASURE IN THE WALL.”’ 


Tue Marchison drawing-rooms were alight 
with the radiance of candles of myrtle wax, 
brought from the Colony of South Carolina. 
Guests in a blaze of diamonds and the bravery of 
feathers, ruffles and laces filled the great high- 
ceiled rooms. Mr. Marchison was giving an ele- 
gant supper to the select few of his aristocratic 
friends. Anne and Charlotte had new gowns of 
embroidered tissue, just arrived from London. 
Anne’s piquante, restless style and rapid mo- 
tions were toned by her flowing drapery. The 
angles, now fine and delicate, but inevitably, as 
years might pass, to become sharp, were marvel- 
ously rounded and softened by tunic and train. 
Her eyes, black and keen, and shining as two 
points of fire, were vigilant to mark Hamilton 
almost imperceptibly nearing her chair. Equally 
they were vigilant to note his apparent uncon- 
sciousness of Marie’s gentle presence. Even 
Anne confessed that Marie was singularly lovely 

‘in the severe simplicity of a white gown un- 
adorned, except by the web-like lace falling back 
from ivory-white arms, and frilled about her 
beautiful neck. And then Anne reasoned, jeal- 
ously, Marie had such a becoming seat, in front 
of those rich damask curtains, only so far in the 
remote background that Mistress Anne could 
never have persuaded herself to take such a se- 
cluded seat at the side of that deaf dame, who 
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would on Sunday six weeks become Charlotte’s 
mother-in-law. In the pleasant confusion of the 
supper trays Hamilton vanished. 

‘‘Have you a smile for me, my dear life?’ he 
asked, reappearing by a skillful maneuver near 
Marie. ‘‘I have a vast deal to say on this, my 
last evening.”’ 

‘*No, no—not that !’ she gasped, a passionate 
tenderness in the tone, as she added, quickly, 
“*T will not give you up, Jasper. Other people 
cannot love as I do!’ 

‘* My poor dear, I leave you for a short period, 
and when I return we will never part again !”’ he 
answered, earnestly. 

Languid indifference, and gay debonair 
smiles and wit vanished when Hamilton talked 
with her. The moments were too brief for idle 
chatter. He seemed to have no time for epi- 
gram or mot. It is only a disengaged heart that 
admits of wit. Hamilton had ceased to be enter- 
taining to Marie. He marveled at his own in- 
tense sincerity and equally his utter lack of flat- 
tery to this one woman. He who poured out 
compliments and gallant flatteries in a spon- 
taneous stream for other women never even pen- 
ned a sonnet to Marie. 

“It will all be over, then, will it, Jasper?” 
she asked, softly. 

“What will be over, dear one?’ He spoke in 
the gentlest of tones, for the pathetic cadences of 
her voice touched him. 

He bent over some flowers in the window, and 
drank in the sweetness of the roses and lilies like 
a draught of nectar while she made answer. 
Through all the troublous future the fragrance of 
roses and lilies brought back the loveliness of 
Marie in her white gown, as he saw her that 
Thursday night. They conjured a vision of 
chaste fairness. 

“This deception, this horrible deception ! 
Everybody will know, then, that I am your 
wife, and they will not think it unmaidenly for 
me to talk and walk with.you. I shall have no 
secret to carry about with me, shall I, sir?’ 
And Marie sighed as if it was, indeed, a fearful 
incubus. aes 

“Tt will end when I return; Marie. JT swear 
you it shall.”’? His replies were brief. 

Hecould but wish at that moment that he had 
never deceived her, that he had never played the 
role of patriot, now to be fallowed by one very like 
that of traitor. Not atwinge of moral sensibility 
stirred in Hamilton’s breast for any one save 
Marie. In her presence conscience became un- 
comfortable. She might have loved as faithfully 
if he had appealed to her compassion and con- 
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fessed the truth. But now—ah, well, she was 
his wife. In his ruthless heart he was fervently 
glad of it, for she might not look at him as 
she did then when men reviled him. For one 
fleeting unwary moment he felt sorely tempted 
to tell her everything, and then the old reckless 
faith in chance revived and opportunity passed 
out of reach. 

‘*You have not told me where you are going 
—in what regiment, under whose command. 
Will it be Colonel Washington? I must have 
some knowledge of your whereabouts, for I will 
be under great concern for you,’’ she said, a 
faint smile just moving the flexible lips. 

“?Fore God, my dear life, I wish you had 
knowledge of all I do, or mean to do,”’ he broke 
out abruptly. 

‘Tell me what pleases you, sir. What is 
honorable give me leave to know. I do not 
wish a breath of dishonor to touch your name.”’ 

It was an innocent stab that sent a pang quiv- 
ering to his heart. — 

‘“* Must I remind you of your promised confi- 
dence in me? I protest, my sweet; you have 
forgot your vow.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, sir—don’t remind me,’’ she inter- 
rupted eagerly. ‘‘ Dear Jasper, I cannot doubt, 
or forget my promise while I live. Iam your 
wife, and that is forever—forever!’’ and again 
the pathetic tone thrilled every fiber of his being. 

‘¢ When are you going, sir?’’ she asked, ina 
slow, difficult voice, bending her head low that 

he might not see the misery of her face. 

‘“To-night,”’ was the terse reply, as he glanced 
over her head to avoid the shocked surprise in 
Marie’s eyes. 

‘* To-night ?** -sijp echoed, with a swift whit- 
emiag ot the lips. 

‘* Yes, my dear; and you must keep brave of 
heart, or I will fail others and remain here, all 
for love of you, my Marie,’’ he urged. 

‘« J will try,”’ she answered with touching hu- 
mility. 

-* Remember I wish to do what hath seemed 
to me theright. Iam minded to give my al- 
legiance where it is due,’’ Hamilton said, hesi- 
tating more than was his wont. 

‘Sure I know that, sir, but it is hard for me 
to give youup. Iamno heroine. I have no 
courage When you leave me. Of a surety I wish 
we had no rights—they are a vast grief to me.”’ 

Tt cost her more of an effort to say this, with 
a wan, dreay gmile, than even Hamilton divined, 

as he st0u4 there, watchful of every expression 
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‘Major Hamilton, prithee, come with me, 
sir. My father asks that you try the Burgundy 
of 40, just opened. They are set upon having 
you taste it. My father hath a monstrous pride 
in his cellars, and belike when they rebel against 
the king our ships will bring no more Bur- 
gundy.”’ 

The light debonair smile returned. Hamilton 
stepped hastily in front of Marie to shield her 
pale, tearful countenance from Anne’s shrewd 
scrutiny. 

“‘T shall drink your health as the reigning 
toast, and, of a surety, you will not refuse my 
humble verses to your eyes, those twin stars that 
sparkle with angelic brightness. Such beauty as 
yours would tempt homage from a savage,’’ he 
said, falling at once into the badinage Anne usu- 
ally received. 

The girl tossed her head defiantly, but al- 
lowed him to conduct her away from Marie. 

“€ Major Hamilton, I'll warrant you, can gauge 
your Burgundy, papa,’’ she cried, as they ap- 
proached the buffet, where the gentlemen tried 
the wine in copious draughts, reddening their 
faces and thickening their tongues. Mr. Marchi- 
son filled a glass delightedly. His wines were a 
hobby with the old gentleman. No adulation 
pleased him as the approval of a connoisseur who 
tried the flavor of his wines. - 

“We will drink a health to Mistress Anne. 

Hamilton laid his hand on his heart and 
bowed low to Anne, who smiled coquettishly. 

“Sir, do me the favor to tell me your min 
about it,” reminded Anne’s father. a 

“T prefer it to 738, sir; it is vastly finer. 7 

Hamilton gave honest praise when he eres : 
mented the wine, but it is possible he cared i 
at that moment for it than ever before in 5S 
life. aak 
“If my Lord Dunmore seizes the pow 
mayhap you will drink cherry bounce and my 
mother’s cordials,’’ cried Anne, with a taunting 
laugh. ‘Sure, you will turn Puritan, and De 
deal tables and chairs and rustic made stu : 
spun on the plantation, and sewed by the ical 
ants’ tailor when he comes of a spring and fo 
to cut and stitch for the negroes. Sure, I wish 
if my Lord Governor is of that mind he will pain 
the powder clean off, 80 the seditious can’t take 
us away from England and the king.” a 

“Have done, you little shrew! Iam minde 
of a gadfly buzzing about my ears when you chat- 
ter loyalty,’”’ retorted Tom. ‘My Lord Dun- 
more chanced to try Our humor concerning the 
powder. It was tooO wonderful ugly for him. 
Twixt you and me, Hamilton, your counsel 1m 
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the Apollo room to-day hath prevailed. We will 
remove the guard.”’ 

‘‘Ay, it is wise, I’ll warrant you. Give a 
toast, Mistress Anne, worthy your divine wit,’’ 
rejoined Hamilton, daintily smoothing his frills. 

“Nothing about the king or the country, for 
Lord’s sake, Anne !’’ interposed Tom. 

‘We will drink to Marie,’’ she said, looking 
wicked. ‘‘ A speedy wedding and happy life to 
Marie and Bernard Bassett.’’ 

Hamilton hesitated in visible annoyance, while 
Tom, coming to the relief with his pleasant brus- 
querie, set his glass down untouched. 

‘*Gad, I won’t swallow that toast to the pret- 
tiest girl in the Colony, and the best, too. Upon 
my honor, I'll call out Bernard and shoot him.’’ 

‘‘['ll propose nothing more, since you won’t 
do my bidding, sir,’’ returned Anne, unable to 
conceal her vexation. 

‘“‘T’ll warrant you want to get rid of her as 
fast as madam, her mother. Bassett is a lucky 
man, but he has served for her longer than old 
Jacob did for two wives.” 

‘* We will drink a long life and a happy one to 
Miss Tremaine,’? Hamilton proposed, indiffer- 
ently. 

‘Yes, I am willing to empty every decanter 
to that toast. Here’s to her sweet face !”’ 

Tom drained the glass, then wended his way 
to the window to tell Marie of the compliment. 

“They have forgot our alarms,’’ Anne re- 
marked, turning a subject evidently not agree- 
able to her, but laying it away for investigation 
at some future time. 

‘* Have they ?”’ carelessly inquired Hamilton. 

‘¢Yes; remembrance is wonderful convenient 
for those who want to forget.’’ 

Before he could make the gallant reply always 
upon his tongue’s end, Hamilton was again 
summoned away, this time to bear a hand in 
Lady Spottiswoode’s game of cards, in which 
Anne took an interest startling to her mother’s 
friend. 

The guests were making their adieux when 
Hamilton, by some chance, found himself once 
more near the window seat. 

‘« Must it be farewell, my dear life?’’ 

‘Can it be otherwise—can it chance any other 
way, Jasper?’’ was the pleading answer. 

‘¢T would give my life now if it could fall out 
otherwise. Farewell, my sweet—farewell.”’ 

He pressed the cold hand held out to him in 
silence. She could not have broken the silence 
by even a whispered monosyllable. It was a 
mute farewell, a look of passionate tenderness, a 
struggle to speak, and he was gone, among the 
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last of the gay throng, walking soberly with Lady 
Spottiswoode behind the tall negro footman who 
lighted their steps with a lantern. Feativity 
chased away apprehension. The long roll had 
roused them so often that even among the pur- 
ples, where the peril was better known, the de- 
lusive calm was accepted for security. Jasper 
Hamilton rushed away from the Spottiswoode 
mansion in angry haste, although, as a man of 
the first fashion, he kissed the shapely hand of 
the noble dame, and protested that her charming 
society was a thousand-fold more alluring than 
that of younger women... Jack Evelyn and Cap- 
tain Lennox sought him at the Old Raleigh and 
Red Lion. The cavaliers were there, smoking 
long-stemmed pipes before they dispersed for the 
night, but Hamilton had vanished from among 
them, and they missed him regretfully and won- 
dered what escapade the major was after now. 

‘Sure it’s a woman,’’ Tom declared. ‘‘ He hath 
his pockets burst with sonnets and verses to the 
eyes of every comely wench in the country. Ham- 
ilton hath no time for war, I'll warrant you.’’ 

Hamilton had passed them all by, and was 
even then standing under the shadow of the 
octagon tower in wary scrutiny of its forbidding 
exterior. As his shrewd glance traveled over 
the magazine and its environments Hamilton 
asked himself bitterly why he had not been con- 
tent with the Colony, and felt half tempted to 
foreswear Dunmore and the king, and then again 
laughed derisively at his own folly. 

‘‘ Hamilton, is it time?’ whispered a voice, 
close behind him. 

Hamilton started as if smitten. 

“*T have been on watch for you for some 
time. This is an admirable place to recon- 
noitre,’’ and Leslie stepped frum an embrasite 
in the wall near the gateway. ‘‘ They have with- 
drawn the guard an hour ago.” 

‘*Yes, the magazine is abandoned—curse it, 
and curse them!’ Hamilton muttered between 
his set teeth. 

‘¢ Tant mieux !? was Leslie’s response, coming 
lightly and good-humoredly. ‘They have vastly 
helped your exploit.”’ rs 

Without a word Hamilton strode away to the 
palace. Leslie wrapped his burnous about him 
and stepped back into the embrasure. He had 
just disappeared when Tom Marchison came 
down the street and paused at the gateway. 

‘Tt is Hamilton’s good fortune. Five min- 
utes sooner he must have come upon both of us 
here,’’ Leslie mentally remarked, watching Tom 
make a careful survey of the premises, then 
hasten homeward apparently satisfied. 
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It was the final effort at surveillance made by 
one of the guard. Tom had experienced a 
strange uneasiness, inducing him to walk to the 
magazine and look at it before-retiring to rest. 

‘All quiet and safe,’ he. reported to his 
mother, who opened her door to ask where he 
had been at that hour of the night. 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ she responded, with the prac- 
tical shrewdness upon which nien often pondered 
afterward, ‘‘if you are on the watch you never 
chance the surprise.”’ et 

‘Sure, madam,’’ Tom rejoined, ‘“‘ but it is a’ 
volunteer guard, and they have decided that a 
watch is uncivil to the Governor.’’ ’ 

‘* After the powder is seized, I’ll warrant you 
they have no need to reverse their decision,?’ 
was the curt response, as her night-capped head 
vanished and the door was shut. 

Tom stepped as noiselessly as his great size 
would permit past Marie’s door. A tiny line of 
light showed him that she had not yet gone to 
rest. When Tom had long forgotten her in the 
unconsciousness of sleep the tiny line of light 
was still visible. 

In the grief and shock of Jasper’s departure, 
Marie remembered that he had told her none of 
his plans, not even his destination. The mys- 
tery might be a military necessity, an imperative 
command, There had been something in Jas- 
per’s passionate regret that filled her with appre- 
hension. Somer ey an: 

The great clock in the hall tolled: the hour of 
twelve in deep, sepulchral tones. Marie guiltily 
extinguished the wax light, now almost burnt 
out, then drew back the curtains. It was pale 
and vaporous in the ghostly moonlight, and pain- 
fully still. She fancied that the wash and rush 
of the river, miles away, wailed in melancholy 
moans on the night breeze. The octagon tower 
loomed in an isolation more complete than her 
own. Its utter loneliness stirred her compassion. 

‘‘They are still guarding the magazine,’’ she 
murmured wearily. 

Dark figures moved rapidly around the frown- 
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» been ages or hours for aught she knew, 
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ing masonry of the magazine; sf =e 
them in the moonlight quite distinetly 
Marie wondered why they miain! > 


strong a. guard, and sank down ame 
lows, drowsily sympathetic with the 
patriots, defrauded of their night's rest 
country’s trouble. 

Exhausted by grief and anxiety, ME 
into a deep sleep—a secure unconsciow 
if the world had passed from her. It might 


pattering noise aroused her. 
gone down. 


The moon 1} 
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It was dusky and cold... $ 


a 


able. A heavy foot craunched the gravel in the . 
walk of the flower garden—a foot stepping 
boldly, with no effort at concealment. , 

’ “Marchison! Marchison!’’ came in a sup- 
pressed tone through the cold and darkness, as a 
shower of pebbles rattled against the small win- 
dow panes. 

‘¢ Marchison ! 
up ! Dyes 

A window was hastily opened—Tom’s window 
—and Tom’s voice asked, in swift alarm : 

_, ‘“Who comes there? What do you want? Is 
anything gone wrong? Eh, Lennox, is that 
you?” 

‘“Name of God, Tom, come out! They’ve 
carried it off!’’ breathlessly called Lennox, his 
voice quivering with excitement. 

“Carried what off?”’ 

‘‘They have taken it to the river! The ma- 
rines did it! ’Fore God, there is not a gun left!’ 

“Taken what—can’t you speak?’’ shouted 
Tom wildly. ‘‘Can’t you say what they have 
taken ?’’ 

“‘The ammunition and the guns! The tower 
is clean empty! They have plundered the mag- 
azine! Dunmore has seized everything !’’ yelled 
Lennox furiously. 

‘¢Get up, Marchison ; we will ride on their heels 
to Yorktown and let them have our last bullets.’’ 


’Fore God, Marchison, wake 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE modern mine, as mines go in British Co- 
lumbia, is an institution harboring within its 
borders men of all trades, and some represent- 
ing professions. To those who-are not con- 
versant with the workings of a modern mine the 
pay roll would be of great interest. This monthly 
sheet gives one an idea of the actual expense for 
labor in operating a prosperous mining prop- 
erty. Those who draw salaries from the com- 
pany are not all residents at the mine; and, 
under the heading 
of ‘‘ non-resident 
salaried em- 
ployés’’ we in- 
clude the doctor. 
He may reside at — 
the mining camp, 
some distance 
from the mine. 
Also the attorney, 
whose _ practice 
keeps him ina dis- 
tant city. The men 
who come under 
the head of ‘‘ min- 
ers’’ are the nu- 
cleus around 
which forms a co- 
terie of trades, 
equal in variety 
to those in a mod- 
ern village. One 
is reminded of a 

“quiet, peaceful 
country town 
when, climbing up 
the mountain trail, 
you hearthe clang- 
ing music of the 
anvil at the mine’s 
blacksmith shop. 
Up along a tortuous trail your panting horse 
carries you until far above you see, at what appears 
to be within a stone’s throw of the apex moun- 
tain, the bunk-house. Perched above an over- 
hanging precipice, it stands alone in its solitude, 
surroun led by a bleak and barren landscape, here 
and there the charred remains of a tree adding 
to the uninteresting aspect of the miner’s home. 
In thig unpainted, barren-looking building, in 
company with the miners, live men representing 
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a diversion of trades which have nothing to do 
with the handling of pick or drill. First in im- 
portance comes the cook, and his assistants— 
commonly known among the men as ‘‘flunkies”’ 
or ‘‘slingers.”? The average salary of a mining 
cook is $90 per month, while his helpers, who 
are practically apprentices, receive froii $50 to 
$60. The mine employing seventy-fi\.. miners 
always has upon its pay roll at least twy \-five 
men of other callings. These non-miners em- 
ployed by the company fill the positions of 
blacksmith, tool-sharpener, timbermen, timber- 
framers, carpen- 
ters, sawyers, 
teamsters, assayer, 
draughtsmen, en- 
gineer and _book- 
keeper. If any 
other artisan is re- 
quired he is im- 
mediately import- 
ed— many times 
regardless of ex- 
pense. 

All materials 
used in and about 
the mine are of 
the best quality 
obtainable; and 
of articles in con- 
stant use, such as 
dynamite, dyna- 
mite caps, picks, 
drills, etc., a suffi- 
cient supply is al- 
ways kept on 
hand. The man- 
ager of a mine has 
but one object In 
view in buying 
supplies —i.e., to 
secure the best quality. The warehouse of a mod- 
ern mine is a miniature department store 1n 
many respects. The stock on hand covers every 
want of the mine and its occupants. Some of 
the mines in the Kootenai District of British 
Columbia are supplied with all the latest equip- 
ment for mining and preparation of ore previous 
to its shipment. These prosperous companies 
operate a saw-mill to furnish lumber for timber- 
ing the mine, a concentrator plant for the con- 
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centration of ore, and a steam com- 
pressor plant, which produces pow- 
er for drilling, all of which com- 
prise the expensive fixtures neces- 
sary for mining in some localities. 
However, such mines as are oper- 
ated on this elaborate scale are 
few, compared with those of equal 
value which still hold to the old 
pioneer way of transporting ore to 
the nearest shipping point by pack 
train. These pack trains are com- 
posed of mules, although occasion- 
ally a horse finds place among 
these long suffering, but sometimes contrary 
beasts. At an early hour in the morning a 
stable-hand arouses them from a warm, peaceful 
slumber with a prod in the ribs, and in this 
unsolicited duty he wisely uses the handle of a 
pitch-fork. The apparejo, or pack-saddle, is 
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position is much coveted by them. 
If one member of this company 
demurs or hesitates about soining 
his kind, he is urgently, and oft- 
times violently, requested by the 
packer and stable hands to ‘“‘ get 
in line.’”’? A professional packer in 
the performance of his tedious la- 
bors acquires a vocabulary with 
which the mules are thoroughly 
conversant. Only a combination of 
whoops and catcalls, spiced with 
verdant words, can in any way 
affect the movement of these use- 
ful animals. Each mule is familiar with its 
name, but never heeds it unless many times 
repeated, interlaced and savored with a tirade 
of ‘‘ strong language.’’ 

A caravan of this description winds slowly up 
the tortuous trail, switching back and forth, but 
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then strapped tightly upon their backs, the 
strap sometimes binding so that the mule gives 
vent to a savage grunt of disapproval. To the 
Mexican is credited the invention of the ap- 
parejo.. The weight of this valuable piece of 
harness is about fifty pounds, and it is composed 
of leather and rope. Articles of every descrip- 
tion are carried by the pack 
train. Provisions, furniture 
and merchandise chiefly 
compose the loads thus 
freighted to the mines, while 
ore comprises the load on 
the down trip. 

A packer astride a cayuse 
heads the procession, lead- 
ing the bell mule; and the 
others, until they reach the 
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always ascending the steep sides of the moun- 
tain, the heavy, sonorous voice of the packer fre- 
quently jarring the crisp air. A bunch of dry 
leaves along the trail will tempt one member to 
stop, and in consequence all behind him do the 
same; and not until several sentences of this 
‘(mule language,’”’ strengthened with a few un- 
complimentary phrases, 
have been hurled from the 
lucid tongue of the packer, 
will the laggard deign to 
leave his luscious morsel. 
The trails to the mines 
are from three to five feet 
wide, with an occasional 
switch for trains to pass 
while going in opposite di- 
rections. To pass a pack 


trail, contest among them- 
selves for first place, which 
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train, unless you meet. at 
one of the switches, the lone 
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traveler is compelled to climb up the mountain 
side, as the mules hold precedence on the trail 
under all conditions. 

Probably the most discouraging cargo carried 
by the pack train is a load of lumber. This un- 
comfortable burden prevents the mule from rais- 
ing his head to its natural poise, and if he at- 
tempts to throw his head to either side, he re- 
ceives a severe bump upon regaining his former 
position. This naturally arouses his ire, and, with 
feet braced, he bucks from right to left as if to 
thoroughly locate his danger line. The mule fol- 
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whoop!’ And the innocent as well as the 
guilty fall into quick stride. In the study of 
the character of a man of this calling, the capa- 
ciousness, range and poignant qualities of his 
vocabulary mark the man, his profession and the 
occasion indelibly upon your memory. To fully 
appreciate these unique qualities and the occa- 
sion of their use, you must be insensible to the 
right and wrong of his speech. 

The bunk-house is the home of the miner ; 
and if there is any novelty or sentiment in his 
life, we find it there. The few hours of leisure 
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lowing consequently jams his load against the lum- 
ber in front of him, and soon down the entire line, 
until half the packs have become disorganized. 
The packer in the rear watches this breach of 
discipline in silence, collecting, it might after- 
ward appear, all the strongest terms in his vo- 
cabulary ; and with a poignant cry the terror- 
striking reprimand rolls up the mountain in one 
continuous sentence : ‘‘ Blank blank your hide, 
you Henry Ward Beecher! I’ll break your back 
if I ever lay my hands on your blankety blank 
skin ! Shake your dice—blank, blank ! whoop, 


at his command he employs in conversation with 
his mates, writing an occasional letter or reading 
an ancient newspaper. The well-regulated bunk- 
house is divided into five separate apartments, 
comprising the office, waiting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen and sleeping-room. The latter takes Up 
all the second floor. A double tier of bunks 
ranges along the walls, leaving an aisle of about 
ten feet in width running the full length of the 
building. A window at each end gives light 
during the day, and a large brass lamp, wd 
pended from the rafters, serves for the night. 
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During the winter months a bunk near the stove, 
which is situated in the center of the isle, is con- 
sidered a valuable prize. In most camps mat- 
tresses are furnished by the company, but the 
men furnish their own blankets. Some liberal 
mine-owners, however, think enough of their em- 
ployés to supply good springs. Such favors are 
always appreciated by the miners. 

In the office the superintendent keeps his 
record of accounts, a supply of tobacco, writing 
paper and medicines, such articles being kept for 
sale to the men in the mine. Next to the office 
is the general waiting-room. Here we find few 
comforts and little to interest the worthy house- 
keeper. A few chaira and benches, a few pegs 
on the wall for hanging clothing, and a sink of 
large dimensions, with miners’ wash-basins, com- 
prise all the furniture. 

The dining-room is generally well lighted, and 
arranged similar to the mess-room of an army 
barracks. It is here the cook reigns supreme. 
He plays the role of czar, and none dare openly 
question his methods; but in secret, no one 
about the institution is the subject of more dis- 
cussion. A shrill whistle from the cook an- 
nounces ‘‘ Dinner ready,’’ and,as soon as the 
door admitting the men to the dining-room is 
unlatched, all hands rush to their accustomed 
seats on the benches in front of the coverless 
tables. The most convenient dish is quickly 
and generously sampled by the hungry miner 
and passed to the next man ; he, in turn, receiv- 
ing what assistance his neighbors can give him in 
securing dishes of different variety which are out 
of his reach. The ‘‘slingers’’ rush here and 
there in answer to the clang of a tin spoon 
against a porcelain dish, frequently scurrying off 
to the kitchen with three or four large empty 
plates, and soon returning with a new allowance 
of hot beans, potatoes, pudding, or other dishes 
constituting the menu. An undisguised disap- 
pointment escapes the lips of the expectant 
miner when the “ flunky ”’ reports ‘‘ pudding all 
gone.”’ 

It is seldom that the mine owners try to make 
money out of the bunk-house, although there 
are occasional exceptions. From the salary of 
each miner, which is $3.50 per day, is deducted 
$1.00 per day for board. A bunk-house housing 
and feeding one hundred miners at this rate would 
be credited with $3,000 permonth. The men are 
charged just exactly what the board costs the com- 
* pany, but if there should be a balance at the end 
of the month in favor of the bunk-house it is ex- 
pended the next month in the interest of the 
boarders. This arrangement prevents discon- 
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tent among the men, and insures them good, 
healthy food. These hardy workers are served 
fresh meat three times per day. Dried fruits, 
rice, beans, and in fact all kinds of canned 
vegetables, and the coarser dainties, with pud- 
dings of various variety, as well as pies and 
cakes, make up the list from which the cook 
selects the menu. 

To the housckeeper’s eyes the kitchen would 
appear a place of many surprises. The average 
hotel kitchen does not surpass the ‘‘ grill-room”’ 
of the miners’ home in any one of its appoint- 
ments. To begin, the cook must have the very 
best of appliances and all appointments con- 
venient for his use, if he is to have a well-cooked. 
meal for one hundred men, all eating at the 
same time. The cook will inform you that his 
position differs from that of an hotel cook. His 
meal is served in the space of a half hour, while 
at the hotel it occupies two hours or more. The 
large range used is constructed so that steaks 
and other meats are all cooked on top of the 
stove. As many as twenty-five one-pound steaks 
can be cooked at one time. 

One half of the men work at night, and conse- 
quently a meal is served at midnight, which ne- 
cessitates a night chef. The occupant of this 
position is called the ‘‘ pastry cook,’’ and during 
the silent hours of the night he bakes bread, 
pies and cakes. 

Besides the pack-train, already described, 
there are three other wavs in vogue in British 
Columbia for the transportation of ore from the 
mines. Some mines can be reached by wagon 
road ; and when thus favored. the ore is freight- 
ed in heavy ore-wagons, drawn by four or six 
powerful horses. Those mines which have a con- 
centrator are also supplied with tramways con- 
nected with the mine. But the last and most 
novel is that of ‘‘raw-hiding,’’ and in this par- 
ticular method the mines of British Columbia 
lead the world. This crude way of transporta- 
tion is universally used throughout British Co- 
lumbia, and is particularly adapted to the geo- 
graphical conditions which have to be contended 
with in that country. When the winter season 
—which lasts from October to April—is on, the 
snow covers the mountains for a depth of from 
five to ten feet on the level, and mules or pack- 
trains become uscless. They do not seem to be 
able to do the work of a powerful horse during 
the cold weather ; hence heavy horses are then 
substituted for mules. 

The fresh, untanned, raw hide of a beef is 
Jaid upon the snow, and anywhere from one to 
two tons of ore, in 100-pound sacks, are placed 
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upon it, the raw side of the 
skin being uppermost. The 
ends of the hide are then 
laced firmly together so that 
the whole is a compact bun- 
dle. A horse drags this heavy 
load with ease down the 
hard - packed trail, ‘which, 
after a few days of raw-hid- 
ing, becomes a veritable to- 
boggan - slide. High banks 
of snow on either side pre- 
vent the load from sliding off 
the trail. When raw-hiding 
one horse will drag upon a 
hide five times as much ore 
as a mule can carry upon its 
back ; hence this method is 
a great saving over the pack- 


which is located at the base 
of the mountain near a ship- 
ping point, sometimes in ore- 
cars operated upon a minia- 
ture narrow-gauge line pro- 
pelled by wire cable, or in 
iron buckets above the head 
by an aerial system. The 
work of a concentrator is to 
separate the ore from the 
rock and dirt with which it 
is mixed. The whole pro- 
cess results in thoroughly 
pulverizing and washing 
the ore from the waste 
matter. When this is ac- 
complished nothing but the 
pure ore is shipped, thereby 
permitting of a great sav- 


train, and consequently a 
large amount of the precious metal is shipped 
during the rawhiding season. 

Most of the mining companies insist upon their 
employés contributing $1.00 each month to a 
hospital fund. This amount is deducted from 
their wages, and insures them hospital fees and 
the attendance of the company’s physician in 
case of accident or sickness. A pathetic scene 
witnessed in a mining country is that of a num- 
ber of hardy miners carrying a mutilated com- 
rade on a stretcher down the trail to the mining 
camp. The biggest part of these rough men is 
their sympathy, and on such occasions it mani- 
fests itself. in their sorrowful countenances and 
silent demeaner. “8 
' Space will’ not permit a full description of a 
concentrator. Suffice to say of this important 
institution that its name expresses its use. The 
ore is carried from the mine to the concentrator, 
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ing of freight over the 
shipment of the ore in its natural state. 

Wood and water are essential for conducting a 
mine. In some localities these are a costly part 
of the equipment. Frequently water is carried 
from a mountain stream in wooden flumes or 
pipes a distance of three miles or more, and 
stored in large tanks at the mine, so that the 
bunk-house may always have a supply at hand. 

The problem of securing firewood and tim- 
ber is often times difficult and costly to solve. 
The company’s property is many times a tree- 
less mountain peak ; or, if trees have existed, 
they soon fade away before the wood-chopper 8 
ax. In this case the property adjacent to the 
mine has to be pillaged; and if it belongs to 
the Government, or private parties, the Domin- 
ion officials collect a tax of twenty-five cents for 
every cord of wood so cut and used by neigh- 
boring companies. The property owner also re- 
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ceives his stipend. The dis- 
tributing of this lumber neces- 
sitates the building of a trail 
from the mine to the place 
of cutting at an average cost 
of $250 per mile. The trees 
are felled and dragged by 
horses along the trail to the 
mine. 

The miner’s life is devoid 
of novelty, and many change 
from one mine to another 
just for new surroundings. A 
good miner is always sure of 
his position. Cards and liquor 
are strictly prohibited at all 
the mines. If sanctioned they 
would be the root of many 
evils, and might result in 
loss of life, for no man who 


indulges in intoxicants can be intrusted in a 


mine. 


These of the miners who appreciate the value 
of money by saving it can accumulate a snug lit- 
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tle fortune, and in a few years 
go back to ‘‘God’s country,” 
as the Americans term the 
States. It would be well to 
note that at least three-fourths 
of the miners in British Co- 
lumbia are Americans, and 
they fully appreciate the good 
things of ‘‘ Uncle Sam,”’ 
when subject to the restric- 
tions of Canadian law. 

“Sun time’’ dictates the 
working and sleeping hours 
of the miner. On the time 
book every man is known by 
a number. The only holiday 
during the year is Christmas, 
the Sabbath not being recog- 
nized at the mine. Every 
man in camp shows his res- 


pect for this annual day of rest by appearing in 
his best apparel. 
with all the good things and dainties that can 
be secured, regardless of cost. 


The table is loaded down 


Turkey, cranber- 
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we 
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ries, plum pudding and other wholesome dishes 
fall prey to the rapacious appetites of these sturdy 
miners. Imagine one hundred hungry men 
seated before such a feast. All hands do justice 
to it. How keen the appetite and prolonged the 
capacity of such a gathering, as compared to a 
similar group whose every meal is equal to the 
miners’ Christmas dinner. Would not a culti- 
vated diner be embarrassed at this table? Plain 
humor and reminiscences add pleasure to the occa- 
sion, and all are free from embarrassment. If a 
fork is not at hand a spoon serves its purpose. 
There are no courses. The whole dinner is on 
the table, and there is more of every dish in the 
kitchen. 

The expense of mining in British Columbia is 
added to by the excessive railroad rates, the duty 
imposed by the United States, and also the tax 
by the Dominion Government on all ore shipped 
to the smelter. Canada, as yet, has but a few 
small smelters, and consequently the greater 
portion of the ore is shipped across the line to 
smelters in the Western and Middle States. 
Uncle Sam receives 1} cents per pound on all 
consignments of lead ore imported into his do- 


THE 


reid 
Seep IGHT was creeping over 
ex the prairies with all the 
soft, innumerable sounds 
of a night in the fall. 
The wind swept across 
the brown grass with a 
mournful note ; wild geese 
and ducks -Hew noisily 
about the stubble fields, and off on a lonely lake 
a loon sent up its wild ery. 

Now and then could be heard the faint, dull 
noise of some thrashing machine, or the quick 
rattle of a wagon returning from town. <A yoke 
of oxen came slowly along the faint line of road, 
their yokes creaking dolefully as they pushed 
from side to side. Their driver, a stalwart man 
of thirty, sat lost in thought, unheeding his 
slowly moving team. The road just here ran 
close toa slough, overgrown with dark rushes, 
that gave it a sinister aspect in the gloom. 

Suddenly there was another rustle than that of 
the Wing jn the grass, and a man arose from the 
: ge of , e rushes just behind the wagon. His 
1 ra low and brutal; a tiny revolver glistened 
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main. This revenue reaches into the millions, 
and is increasing every year. English smelters 
have recently invaded this market. Low rail- 
road and ocean rates, and the fact that England 
imposes no duty upon Canadian lead ores, en- 
able them to compete favorably with American - 
smelters. At the large American smelters the 
Canadian Government has a representative who 
reports the smelting returns of all ore received 
from Canada. On these returns there is levied 
a tax of 1 per cent. These instances show 
that it is possible to work only the richest 
mines. If conditions were such as exist in 
the States, the number of mines operating in 
British Columbia would be double their present 
number. 

Writers in fiction have depicted the life of the 
miner full of exciting incidents and savoring of 
adventure. Such is seldom the case. He is 
lavish with his money when in the mining 
camp, and enjoys to excess what he deems are 
the pleasures in life. The fore-runner and fol- 
lower of all this gayety and dissipation of which 
the world hears so much is hard labor, devoid of 
the common comforts of life. 


wt 


in the moonlight as he straightened his arm to 
take aim. But still the young farmer sat uncon- 
scious, and no good angel shrieked a warning ; 
the trigger was drawn, a sharp report rent the 
air, and the strong form fell forward without a 
moan, The assailant sprang into the wagon, 
thrust his hand into the dead man’s pockets and, 
after a thorough search, leaped down, and with 
muttered curses strode away across the prairie 
and was soon lost in the darkness. 

The oxen plodded lazily on, while the form in 
the front of the wagon lurched inertly from side 
to side as the wheels fell into the deep ruts of 
the roadway. 

Far down the toad along which the oxen were 
plodding a faint line of light streamed out: it 
shone through the bare, uncurtained glass of 
the only window of a claim shanty. It was a 
bleak-looking place in the fall twilight. Not far 
away were the dim outlines of long hay stacks, 
set ina square, somewhere in the heart of which 
was sheltered a straw barn. The freshly-turned 
plowing stretched away for a mile from the very 
door of the house ; in fact, the plow, thrown out 
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from the furrow at sundown, caught the gleam 
of light from the window. 

The little shanty in the midst of the breaking 
was safe from the prairie fires, which off toward 
the north leaped and flashed night after night 
through the long fall, until it would seem the 
very earth was consumed with eternal fires. Back 
of the shanty was a stretch of water, across which 
the rising moon was making a golden track, and 
the ducks and mud hens were breaking the silence 
by sudden dartings and splashings among the 
dry rushes which the wind bent. 

Through the curtainless square of panes one 
could see a strong young figure in coarse denim 
blouse and overall, sitting by a supper table 
pushed against the wall. In the center of the 
room a pointer lay sleeping before a stove, in 
which snapped and roared a generous fire. It 
was the only cheerful thing in the room, and 
served as a sideboard, for the man, stretch- 
ing out his long arm, reached back and forth 
for the coffee pot to replenish his cup many 
times. 

His movements were heavy and slow, as of 
one tired with a long day of hard manual labor ; 
even as he sat there the warmth made him nod 
drowsily, until, shaking off his sleepiness, with 
a prodigious yawn he arose and walked heavily 
across the floor ; and then you saw what a young 
giant he was, as up the wall and over the ceiling 
his shadow bent and wavered mockingly. The 
man paused at a tiny black hole, where one pane 
of glass was set in the wall at the back of the 
cabin, and, shading his eyes with his hands, 
peered out. As he did so he muttered to himself 
in a disappointed tone. Just then a flash of 
light shone out across the lake. 

The man had a well-molded face, but it was 
neither strong enough to be ugly, nor weak 
enough to be handsome. A face untouched by 
trouble, sorrow or ambition ; and vet, when he 
saw the light, a tenderness played about his 
mouth, his eves brightened and he stood more 
erect, as, with unconscious gallantry, he bowed 
his head and said, half hesitatingly, though no 
one was near, ‘‘Good-night, little wife.” 

Then, with the light still in his eves, he went 
back to the fire. On a shelf just above the table 
were two or three books and a white box; the 
man took down the box and opened it, with a 
half-whimsical smile on his lips. The contents 
was a gaudily-bound volume of Tennyson—a 
‘holiday edition’’—whicn hehad purchased with 
part of his first load of wheat that fall, and he 
intended to hang it on the neighborhood Christ- 
mas tree at the school house for the little lady 
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who reigned there, and whose light it was which 
shone over the lake. 

He did not understand the book at all. He 
had a hearty contempt for poets, who all stood 
on the same plane in his mind. Poetry, he 
thought, was something for women to read—that 
is, if the woman was a pretty school teacher, and 
liked it; but it certainly was not for men. 

The other books on the shelf were his own; 
one was a “‘ History of the United States,’’ the 
other a ‘‘ History of England.”? He often read 
these during the winter evenings. Mad Anthony 
Wayne, and Sir Walter Raleigh and his pitcher 
of ale, and King Alfred turning the cakes, were 
very good friends of his, and his faith in the 
stories had never been shaken. 

There was one other book—a well-thumbed 
arithmetic—which he sometimes dipped into, in 
unknown regions, far beyond where his school 
teachers‘ had been able to drive him; now he 
worked out the knotty problems just for the fun 
of the struggle, and that vague wonder and spec- 
ulation which would arise, as to who and what 
had made it all. Of ambition to know because 
others knew, he had not one bit. If he had any 
aspiration it was to have a great farm and fine 
buildings—to perhaps be auditor or treasurer of 
the county ; not that he cared for the latter, but 
that it would please Ruth Fenton. But first of 
all he must have a house ; all the energy in him 
was bent on that. If he could get up a house 
from the next year’s crop he would be a happy 
man. He began to draw rough sketches, the 
ground plan of the wonderful house (a meager 
two-roomed affair, with his shanty for a kitchen); 
it seemed quite palatial to him, and he put down 
little squares for the furniture. 

The utility of his nature, and the desire to 
please Ruth, had quite a wrangle as to whether 
one of the squares in the far-away future should 
hold a cottage organ or a sewing machine. The 
organ triumphed at last, and he leaned back and 
viewed his work with satisfaction. If only he 
had such a house he could at least ask her to 
marry him. 

But there was Neil! His heart contracted 
with a sudden jealous pang, and almost uncon- 
sciously he glanced out of the window beside 
him. There ought to be a light shining from 
that other cabin beyond his claim ; evidently his 
cousin was not at home. His jealous anger 
flamed up brighter as the thought came that 
Neil might be at the honse across the lake. He 
half rose in passion. He could almost see the 
pretty, cozy room where she and Neil might be 
sitting. He sat down again, however, shame- 
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facedly. He had had one quarrel a week before 
with his cousin, hot, angry and fierce, over some 
trifling thing, but each knew the secret of the 
other’s anger. : 

The planning of the house had now lost its 
charm, and with a vague, homesick longing for 
some companionship to break the solitude he 
reached down and pulled caressingly his point- 
er’s shapely ears. She responded eagerly, jump- 
ing up and fawning upon him, and at last snug- 
gled her head down in his lap. 

“Ah, Lady Faithful !’’ he expostulated, but 
let her lie there, while his eyes sought the fire 
again. Gradually, overcome by the long day’s 
work and the heat, his chin sank lower and 
lower on his breast, and his heavy breathing 
filled the room. 

As the moon rose higher over the lake the 
rumble of a wagon coming slowly broke the 
stillness. 

The dog pricked up one ear and growled. 
The wagon came on with heavy, uneven jolts 
and chugs over the plowed ground, and Lady 
flew to the door, awakening her master with her 
commotion. He arose, and opening the door 
looked out : 

“Hello, you are running into my stacks !’’ he 
shouted, irritably, but the wagon had already 
struck the corner of the long stack as the oxen 
turned sharply around it, and began tossing the 
hay about with their long horns. The wagon 
box was half lifted from its bed, and a dark ob- 

ject hung over the side. 

‘¢ Here |’’ cried Robert Graham, ‘‘you drunken 
rascal, get out of this,’’ and he walked toward 
the wagon. 

Just then the moon shone out from behind a 
cloud, and he saw his cousin’s upturned face. 

** Good God, Neil! Is it you? What's up?’ 
he exclaimed. 

Something in the helpless stiffness of the fig- 
ure sent achillthrough him. He put his hands 
beneath his cousin’s shoulders to lift him. The 
coat was wet. With a shudder he withdrew his 
hands. They were dark in the moonlight. He 
laid the back of his hand on his cousin’s cheek, 
almost where he had struck him a week before. 
The face was cold. ; 

Then he accepted the truth mutely. “Neil was 
dead. -Nejl whom he had grown up with from 
childhood—whom he had parted with in anger, 
whom he had struck in his mad rage. In an 
agony of »,iof and shame he tenderly lifted the 
ta)} form in his strong arms and bore him into 
the houg jacing him reverently on his bed. 


iG Nn for help, he knew, but for some 


time he stood looking down on his cousin’s body 
in anguish of soul. Half an hour later he had 
reached his nearest neighbor and told his story. 

The news spread quickly over the prairie. In 
that quiet farming country, far from tramps and 
stragglers, where the slightest violence has never 
been known, such a deed raised the people to a 
white heat of excitement. Men thronged the 
cabin and gazed on the dead man, and walked 
over the ground inspecting it inch by inch. 

In the early morning light the sheriff arrived 
from the county seat, and Robert Graham was 
arrested to await the coroner’s inquest. That 
day of the inquest remained always an awful 
chaos in Robert Graham’s mind. 

Grief at his cousin’s death at first overwhelmed 
him, and when he realized his arrest he had lit- 
tle thought of the danger of his position. 
Thoughts of the disgrace of the arrest stung 
him. To his plain, simple nature it seemed 
something never to be cast off. His own knowl- 
edge of his innocence seemed to make little dif- 
ference, his whole world was against him and 
believed he had done this awful deed. 

The feeling against him ran so high in the 
neighborhood that the sheriff fearing his prisoner 
would not be safe there took him over to the 
county jail. The faces of the men clustered about 
the cabin as he came out with the sheriff were 
angry and excited. ; 

Off by the stacks were several wagons with 
women on the high spring seats, well bundled in 
wraps, for the day was cold; they were pa 
tiently waiting for their husbands, and one of 
them hushed a small mite of humanity wrapped 
in many shawls. Some younger children 1n the 
back of the wagon crowded up to their mother, 
and stared at him in open-mouthed horror, while 
the women from pure fright cuffed them vigor- 
ously, and scolded in Norwegian. To see these 
people, whom he had known, turn from him, 
struck a chill to his soul. ; 

He was worn from the long sleepless night 
and the excitement, and as they drove along . 
the cold he began to feel dazed by it all. ; rae A 
these people all be mistaken ? Were they Se are 
He had been very angry with Neil, aster 
killed him? He tried to shake off the thought, 
but it kept haunting him, though 
was innocent. Would Ruth Fenton 
him guilty ? 
sheriff might as well let the 0 
him what they liked. 

Then his pride awoke. 
was a good, honest name. 
conscious of a pride in it hefore 


he knew he 
believe 


If she was against him the 
eighbors do with 


His father’s name 
He had never been 
They were all 
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simple farmers, but no one dare say any one of 
them had wronged any man. For his father’s 
sake—he had not thought of his father before— 
he would live this thing down, and clear himself 
if the whole world was against him, 

Then he fell back into despondency again. It 
was alla terrible mystery. How could he clear 
it up? Why did it not happen to him instead 
of his cousin? he wondered, and began almost 
to envy the dead man, lying so calmly in the 
cabin by the lake. 

After many hours the coroner's jury brought 
in a verdict that Neil Graham had come to his 
death from a pistol shot, by the hand of some 
person unknown. But to Robert Graham, when 
the sheriff brought him the word, there seemed 
little cheer in it. Neil was dead, and he had 
been arrested, and Ruth Fenton had made no 
sign. The old days with Neil could never come 
back. He could never clear his name of the 
blot of having been arrested, and Ruth Fenton 
did not love him, but perhaps believed he had 
committed a great crime. His whole world had 
been shattered, and he began to plan vaguely for 
going away; the idea of living on his claim 
again was hateful to him. 

When he was dismissed the sheriff said kindly : 
“Perhaps you don’t want any advice, Graham, 
but, if I were vou, I’d go away for the winter, 
down below ’’ (which is the accepted term in the 
northern part of Minnesota for going to St. Paul 
or Minneapolis). ‘‘The people have kind of got 
worked up and excited over in your neighbor- 
hood, and you’d give them time to get cooled 
down.’ 

‘Do you mean they all think I’m guilty vet?” 

*“Well, pretty much so.”’ 

“Then T’ll go back and live it down!”’ re- 
plied Graham, involuntarily squaring his shoul- 
ders and setting his lips tightly. 

From that hour the one blind impulse of his 
life was fixed, in trying to ‘live it down.” 

That night, as he approached his shanty, 
walking over the plowed fields in much the 
same direction the oxen had come on the 17th 
with their terrible burden, the neighbor who had 
‘ been caring for his stock during his absence 
threw down his pitchfork and made off hastily 
in the opposite direction for home. That was 
an index of Graham’s life among his neighbors 
in the long years following. When he passed 
them on the road they nodded gruffly, or not at 
all; at town elections the talk ceased while he 
cast his vote and walked away alone; wherever 
he went his approach was the signal for silence ; 
he was constantly avoided, and he learned in- 
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tuitively to avoid men, living more and more a 
solitary life. Few crossed his threshold, and . 
those some business brought to the farm. 

In all the years Ruth Fenton had _ barely 
spoken to him. Graham, wounded and baited 
on all sides, had thought she looked coldly at 
him when they first met ; so he averted his gaze, 
and after that they rarely met. 

In the meantime his farming had prospered. 
As the nearest heir he had proved up on his 
cousin’s claim, which, with his own, gave him 
the finest farm in the neighborhood, but it added 
to the bitterness of the neighbors that he ghould 
have the dead man’s land, and it should triple 
in value for him. 

He had long ago built the farmhouse which 
he had planned. It had been the one poor 
pleasure of his life to build it just as he had 
pictured it, and gradually all the furniture he 
had decided on long before were in their places 
in the same squares he had made the night of 
Neil Graham’s death. One fall he went down to 
St. Paul, and while there shipped home a sewing 
machine, carefully packed in a high box from 
prying eyes. The organ came quite openly—a 
man might want an organ, but the neighbors 
could not have accounted for a sewing machine 
where there were ‘‘no women folks.’’ 

So the house was beautified for Ruth’s sake. 
The volume of Tennyson rested on a table with 
a marvelous cover, for dumbly down in his heart 
was the stubborn belief that somewhere in the 
future the mystery would be solved, or he would 
live it down. 

In the meantime he lived the life of a hermit 
in the little ‘‘lean to’? which his cabin made, 
which was almost as simply furnished as before, 
but filled with books from floor to ceiling, for 
his kindly, friendly nature, wounded and 
bruised, sought companionship in these, and the 
one bright spot in his day was when he stood by 
the pane of glass that looked over the lake and 
waited patiently for her light to shine out. 
When it did, the old tender look softened the 
lines about his mouth, and he said, more and 
more reverently as the years went by, ‘‘ Good- 
night, little wife.’ 

One winter Ruth Fenton and her mother 
“went below.’? Graham learned in some way 
she had a school there, and all the long winter 
months the light did not shine out across the 
lake. That winter Robert Graham grew hag- 
gard, and his hair began to grow white about the 
temples. The neighbors said he was feeling re- 
morse. In the spring the light shone out again, 
and his step grew lighter. 
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He passed Ruth on the road to the school- 
house one day, and his heart was troubled. She 
looked worn and thin. His road never passed 
their home, but at dusk he drove by the place. 
It had not improved much, and he wondered 
if things were going badly with them. 

The girls of Ruth’s age were all married now, 
and younger ones were taking their places in the 
society of the neighborhood. He suddenly real- 
ized she must be thirty. It was ten years since 
Neil’s death! Was she having a harder life 
than other women? He had never thought of 
that. The bright little school-teacher of ten 
years before, whose widowed mother had the 
only cozy home on the prairie, had seemed so 
far removed from the other settlers. Now he 
suddenly grew jealous for her happiness. 

That week Robert Graham had a long inter- 
view with the banker at the county seat. Gra- 
ham was well thought of there, a man with a 
good bank account is not apt to be slighted, and 
the prejudices of his neighborhood did not touch 
him in Broadwater. That night, when he rode 
home, he had several notes of Mrs. Fenton’s in 
his pocket with ‘‘ paid’ indorsed on them, and 
the banker wrote to Ruth that the parties who 
held the notes would extend the time. — 

During that summer Robert Graham culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the people at the 
county seat assiduously, and as there were sev- 
eral needy candidates whose notes he held, he 
became very popular. With a candidate for the 
legislature he canvassed the northern part of the 

county. The long years with books told in Rob- 
ert Graham then, and he even made several 
speeches which the Lincoln County Banner 
praised highly. 

When the people of his neighborhood heard 
these things all the old suspicions flamed up 
again. ‘‘Robert Graham is buying up the 
townspeople to clear himself,’’ they said ; while 
the virtues of Neil Graham were set forth and 
made to live again. Graham’s hermit life, his 

avoidance of them (which they had forced upon 
him), were brought against him now; and, 
lastly, he had his cousin’s land. To he sure, he 
could not:-have helped that, but still he had it. 
And then, it is much easier to feel pity for dead 
men, who do not need it, than for living ones, 
whose hearts are sick even unto death with the 
pain of silent, hard fought battle. 

When, after the county convention met, it was 
announced that Graham was nominated for 
county treasurer, the neighborhood rose up as a 
man. Country people are slow to move in a 
mean UNdertaking ; their tongues are generally 


swift against their neighbors, but their hand is 
slow; they do not willingly harm ; but Graham's 
neighborhood was at last aroused, and a self- 
appointed delegation drove up to the county seat 
to see the chairman of the Republican conven- 
tion. It was only the Republican convention 
that counted in those days in Minnesota. 

The next week the chairman came out to Gra- 
ham’s place. It was a disagreeable task he had 
to perform ; but Graham was just, and took it 
coolly in dignified quietness. When the chair- 
man drove away he had Graham’s letter of with- 
drawal for the Lincoln County Banier, and he 
left Robert Graham with a more desolate, hunted 
feeling than had been his lot for years. For he 
realized with bitterness that after all these years 
the old fecling against him still lived in the com- 
munity ; that his neighbors believed him a mur- 
derer, and loathed him as such. 

He had been almost happy when he got the 
nomination, but now he saw that he had gained 
no real ground—that he could never live down - 
their suspicions. He dropped wearily down on 
the porch steps after his visitor was gone. The 
fields of grain*stretched before him ; the oats, 
waving under the wind, looked soft as a par- 
tridge’s breast, and the billows of wheat, rolling 
in light and shade as far as one could see, were 
like a sea. It wasa perfect August day ; some 
cranes, high up in the blue (the wonderful blue 
of the sky over Minnesota prairies, which is like 
no other blue), sent down their strange, whirring 
call as they circled round and round, higher in 
the azure than most eyes could follow the circling 
speck. Some red-winged blackbirds, on the wil- 
lows near the lake, chattered and called, with 
their eyes on the ripening grain, and a bobolink 
swung on a tall weed and sang out to his mate. 
Everywhere was companionship and peace and 
plenty, but he was shut out. 

Graham bowed his face in his hands, and sat 
there until the jangle of trace chains broke the 
stillness, as the tenant from his cousin’s place 
led the horses up from water. He had directed 
the man to mow the grass on the other side of 
the lake that day. 

It was the place where ‘‘Neil’s land,’’ as he 
always called it, touched Mrs. Fenton’s, and 
Robert had never mown there, as it ran quite 
close to the Fenton’s house; but to-day he had 
a hunger to be near Ruth—to at least hear one 
friendly word ; the old isolation seemed intolera- 
ble. Yielding to the impulse, he told the man 
he would mow across the lake, and sct him at 


some other work. 
Half an hour later Ruth locked up from her 


NE 
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work by the window on hearing the sound of the 
mowing machine, and saw Robert, instead of his 
man, driving slowly down through the deep 
grass. The young horses he was driving started 
at every sound, and required all his attention ; 
yet, as he dropped the lever, he was conscious of 
a slim figure at the open window. 

Just then one of the colts flinched and sprang 
forward ; Robert had loosened the lines a little 
when he lowered the lever, and now a buckle 
slipped through a ring on the harness and caught 
fast. He tried to pull the colt up sharply, but 
one line was useless, and the horses swung 
quickly around. It was all in a breath. In- 
stantly they were off on the rough path to the 
lake, and Graham was clinging to the seat. 

As Ruth reached the door, she saw him pitch 
forward as the machine struck the uneven ground. 
A moment more and she was beside him, as he 
lay bleeding on the grass, where the cruel teeth 
had tossed him. 

When he opened his eyes Ruth’s face was 
above him ; she was bathing his head with water 
from the lake, and sobbing over him. Graham 
closed his eyes again ; there was a frightful pain 
in his side, and one leg lay out in a horrible 
manner, quite helpless. He knew he was badly 
hurt, but it was as nothing to the dreary, deso- 
late years that were past; and he knew they 
were past, for Ruth was saying over and over 
again that she loved him. 

‘*Ruth,”’ he said softly, ‘‘is it true? If so, 
I am the happiest man in the world. I thought 
—I thought—that you believed me——” 

‘‘T wrote you a note the day after Neil’s 
death, telling you I believed you all that is 
good,’’ she whispered. 

“‘T never got it,’? he muttered; then the 
world died out of his sight. 

A few minutes later his man reached them, 
with help. They carricd him pitifully down to 
his house, and Ruth threw open the door of the 
‘new house,”’ as he had planned she some day 
should. She had him laid in the spacious front 
room, and opened the shades to let in the sun- 
light. 

Later, when she looked about, she understood 
it all. The sewing machine by the west window, 
the organ, the Tennyson on the table; but the 
tonant and his wife did not, and they stared in 
curiosity at Graham’s poor little secret when 
they had done all they could for the master of 
the house. 

At last the doctor had been brought from the 
town, and when he had done his best, and Gra- 
ham revived a little, Robert sent them all from 


the room, that he might talk with the physician 
alone. They could hear the doctor’s voice put- 
ting off some request, as one would a child, when 
Robert’s voice rang out in tones not to be de- 
nied: ‘‘I tell you I will not risk it!’ Then 
the doctor came out for pen and ink. He wrote 
something hastily, and Ruth could hear Robert 
give a feeble assent. Then the tenant and his 
wife were called in, and Ruth never knew until 
afterward how the poor, crushed fingers pain- 
fully guided the pen, as he signed his name to 
the will leaving all he had to her. The tenant 
and his wife witnessed the paper, and came ott 
with awe-struck faces, and the doctor followed 
them with tears shining in his eyes. 

Graham was sleeping at last. Toward morn- 
ing, when the east was flushing and .the black- 
birds were waking up noisily among the willows, 
he awoke. He glanced about the room in a 
puzzled way at first, and tried to move, but gave 
a groan of pain, then remembered. 

‘*Ruth,’’ he whispered. 

“*Yes,’’ said a soft voice by his side, and she 
bent over him. 

“It’s all true, then?’’ he said, a rare smile 
playing about his mouth. 

‘Yes, it’s all true; but you must be very 
quiet and not talk now.”’ 

“Kiss me, and I'll be good,’’ he said, in al- 
most his old boyish tones. 

She kissed him gently. 
shall go away.”’ 

‘*T will be still,’’ he said, like a tired child. 

Then, with an effort, he raised his crushed 
fingers to his lips, and said, with a pathos she 
did not understand : ‘‘Good-night, little wife.” 

Just then the biackbirds sang out loud and 
clear, and a meadow-lark in the edge of the field 
gave a great, liquid throatful of praise. As he 
heard it his face lighted. ‘‘No, I think it’s 
‘good-morning,’ sweetheart. Good-morning—I 
never said that to you before. Kiss me again.”’ 

And go the bright morning of their life began. 

With Ruth’s help the prejudices of the neigh- 
bors began to be dispelled. The women put aside 
the coolness when little Robert was born, and 
Graham began to feel he had “lived it duwn.” 

Then, with the perversencss of fate, one winter 
evening when Robert Graham was sitting a 
happy man by his own fireside, with his wife 
and little ones about, he came on an item in his 
county paper which moved his soul. A man in 
the California State prison had confessed to the 
murder of a young farmer near Broadwater four- 
teen vears before, and the last shadow of suspi- 
cion was cleared away. 


‘Be still now, or I 
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NETSUKES: THEIR MAKERS, USE AND MEANING, 
By H. SEYMOUR TROWER. 


Some apology, I feel, is due from one who has 
never been in Japan for venturing to write about 
netsukés. My excuse for the attempt is that I 
have been a profound admirer of these marvels 
of the carver’s art ever since they found their 
way to Europe. I fell in love with.them at first 
sight. I remember, as well as if I had handled 
it yesterday, a certain tiny bundle of parti- 
colored rats in the Japanese Department of the 
International Exhibition of 1862. In those days 
my admiration was, 
for sufficient, or, 
more accurately, 
insufficient pecu- 
niary reasons, per- 
force Platonic ; and 
when, later, I be- 
came the happy 
possessor of a few 
examples, my ig- 
norance of what 
they signified was 
absolute. I only 
knew how much 
they pleased my 
eye and _ gratified 
my touch; that 
their fidelity to na- 
ture, exquisite pol- 
ish and incompara- Fic. 1. 
ble finish went straight to my heart. The 
true satisfaction of collecting, I take it, lies 

in learning the history of one’s treasures, the 
conditions under which they were produced, 
the ideas they embody, and, if possible, some- 
thing of the artists who created them: But 
such information about netsuk¢s is difficult to 
acquire. Very little has been written on the 
subject. As for the stories—historical, legend- 
ary and other—which netsukés illustrate, they 
require unearthing from the mass of general 
literature upon Japan. Netsuké collecting has 
long been a fashion with native dandies. In 
A781 there was published at Osaka an art 
ranual which contained the names of re- 
nowned carvers, with woodcuts, of their best- 
known productions. This curious treatise refers 
to watches as ‘‘the netsukés worn by Dutchmen, 
80 compliasted that the cleverest Japanese arti- 
ficer Uulg not reproduce them ;’’ notes their 
peculiar << which stops if the netsuké be 


ticking, 


violently shaken ;”’ and adds that ‘‘the best of 
these come from the country called France.’’ 
One warning it contains which is never out of 
date: ‘‘ Beware of forgeries!’’ The works of 
all the old masters have been freely copied, and 
their signatures imitated for the benefit of un- 
wary customers. This should always be remem- 
bered in regard to the products of a country 
where forgery has long been raised to the dignity 
of a fine art, and whose modern dealers are no 


more scrupulous than their predecessors. With 
netsukés, as with all curios, caveat emptor. Not 


only are signatures untrustworthy, but the mel- 
low golden color that ivory gains with age is im- 
itated by soaking in strongly-brewed tea and 
other ‘‘faking’’ decoctions. Perhaps ‘‘flat- 
catchers’’ have their redeeming side; annoying 
enough, they are more likely to delude the 
wholesale buyer—who only wants ‘‘a col- 
lection,’’ and places himself unreservedly in 
dealers’ hands—than the modest curio-hunter, 
who selects his treasures one by one for the 
genuine pleasure their artistic merit yields 
There is no short cut to netsuké col- 
it takes time, study and patience. 
The market 1s 
flooded with ut- 
terly worthless - 
rubbish, and one 
may look over 
hundreds without 
finding one to re- 
pay the search. 
Specimens exist 
of every grade of 
merit, from the 
rude toggle worn 
by the laborer, to 
the exquisite toy 
which gratified 
the vanity of 


him. 


Fic. 2. 
some eclectic Daimijo, worthy to grace the girdle of 
the Sei-i Tai Shogun (Barbarian - Subjugating 
Great General), or of the invisible Mikado him- 
self. There is comfort im the reflection that master- 
pieces are still to be found—unsigned, perhaps, 


or signed only by some name unknown to fame 
—which, for perfection of design and felicity . 
execution, bear comparison with the most ices 
works in any connoisseUr § collection. These 
are the prizes which await the vatient searcher, 
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and lend excitement and fascination to his pur- 
suit. A fine netsuké is, indeed, a statue in min- 
iature—‘‘in seipso totus, teres atque rotundus.’’ 
The workmanship is marvelously conscientious ; 
from the top of the head to the sole of the foot 
nothing is seamped ; every detail is worked out 
with the utmost care. This is what renders them 
so delightful to the touch, and makes the gazing 
at one side only of tiny masterpieces imprisoned 
in glass cases the most futile of conceiv- 
able amusements. To enjoy and un- 
derstand a netsuké one must have it in 
one’s hand, with a good light and plen- 
ty of leisure. They cannot be read by 
those who run. The careful work of 
months deserves respectful examina- 
tion. The tools employed, and the 
hands that use them, must be delicate 
indeed to execute the marvels of un- 
dercutting and such work as strings per- 
fect in every strand. The accuracy with 
which pieces apparently top-heavy bal- 
ance on the smallest possible surface— 
a single foot, or even a single patten, as 
in Fig. 1, is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able instance of the carver’s dexterity. 

Mr. W. E. Griffis tells us that ‘‘né”’ 
is the Japanese word for root, an 
that ‘“‘tsuké’’ means to fix, 
hold or hang; whence ‘‘net- 
suké,’’ pronounced netské, the w 
not being sounded. The 
use of the netsuké is the 
retention of the medi- 
cine-box, pipe-case, to- 
bacco-pouch, penholder 
or purse at the waist. It 
is attached to one end 
of the chain or silken 
cord with which these 
objects are provided, and 
this being passed under 
the girdle, the netsuké 
above secures the ap- 
pendage below (Fig. 3). 

It is inyportart to in- 
sist, once for all, upon 
the essential difference between netsukés (arti- 
cles made for a distinct use and admirably 
adapted thereto) and a mass of other carvings, 
equally fine in workmanship perhaps, but ‘in- 
tended as ornaments simply, objets d’art. These, 
from their very fineness and elaboration, are ut- 
terly unsuited to the risk which an article must 
incur in the wearing, and are only meant to be 


placed on stands or in cabinets. Although 
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usually confounded with netsukés, a little exami- 
nation enables one to distinguish between them. 
The Japanese, before the commercial invasion of 
Europe, were far too thorough workmen to turn 
out anything not perfectly fitted for its purpose, 
so that a genuine netsuké is always exquisitely 
rounded. Nothing protrudes which would be 
likely to break off, or to catch in the dress ; and 
all were pierced to receive the string of their ap- 
pendage. Modern carvers are exporting 
elaborate specimens, perforated as fora 
string; but a glance will show that no 
sensible Japanese, with the high na- 
tional respect for works of art, would 
dream of attaching such delicate and 
brittle toys to his girdle. In fact, one 
may say that almost all Japanese carv- 
ings made to-day are suitable for the 
cabinet alone. The production of net- 
sukés is believed to have originated 
with the carvers of false teeth from box- 
wood. It was an in- 
dustry peculiar to the 
artisan class, but re- 
nowned masters in 
the more highly es- 
teemed branches of 
art- work, painters, 
lacquerers and metal- 
chasers, such as Ko- 
rin, Ritsuwo and 
Seimin, followed it 
occasionally, and ex- 
; ceptional skill was 

sometimes rewarded 

by titles of distine- 

tion. The materials 
employed are various—wood, 
ivory, bone, deer and ante- 
lope horn, oxhorn, walrus- 
tusk, whales’- teeth, amber, 
crystal, pottery, porcelain, 
lacquer, coral, fossils, ete. 
Some examples are beauti- 
fully inlaid, and metal 
plaques of fine workman- 
ship are frequently mounted 
to serve as netsukés. Wood and ivory are the 
substances chiefly used. Ivories were all the 
rage in Europe at first; we are only beginning 
to learn that wood was the vehicle for some 
of the most spirited work of the best masters. 
The woods selected—cherry, box, pear, ebony, 
and other varieties—are remarkable for hardness, 
closeness of grain, and capacity for receiving a 
magnificent polish. 
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Netsukés 
are said to 
have been 
worn in the 
fifteenth 
century, but 
the earliest 
known ex- 
amples date 


Fia. 4. 


from quite a hundred years 
later. They are heavy, rude 
and rather clumsy objects, for 
the most part elongated in 
shape, figures of mythical 
sages, of foreigners, Coreans 
and Dutchmen, or of animals 
unnaturally distorted. The 
carving of fine netsukés has certainly not pre- 
vailed for more than two hundred years. Shi- 
uzan, the first master whose work has come 
down to us, flourished toward the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The pieces ascribed to 
him are always of wood, usually painted or 
lacquered, and occasionally signed. About this 
time, the simultaneous introduction by the 
Dutch of tobacco and of ivory gave a great 
stimulus to the carving industry, causing uni- 
versal demand for pipe-cases, tobacco-pouches, 
and for netsukés from which to suspend them, 
and furnishing a new material 
for their fabrication. 

Among the most celebrated 
artists it will suffice to mention 
the three Miwas, whose talent 
and versatility exercised enor- 
mous influence upon their pu- 
pils and successors. They worked 
almost exclusively in cherry 
wood. Tomotada’s oxen have 
a well-deserved reputation. They 
are generally recumbent, and 
were supposed to be propitious 
to the study of caligraphy, for 
the reason that the patron of the 
art rode upon an ox. It was 
the custom for students to place 
a fresh cushion underneath the 
hgure for each year spent in ac- 
quiring Proficiency, and some of 
these Xen are represented re- 
sini Udon quite a pile of cush- 
ns & Deme family (Uman, 


Siman $ Y 
aleiti) were espe- 
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cially famous as carvers of masks (Fig. 2); their 
treatment of demons was eminently Gothic, re- 
calling the grotesque gurgoyles upon which me- 
diwval stonemasons lavished the exuberance of 
their weird imaginations. Masanawo, who 
worked in both wood and ivory, excelled in 
carving animals. Ichimin’s cattle may almost 


bear comparison with those of Tomotada. Tada- 
toshi 


is noted for his snails; Morimitsu and 
Ikkan for their rats, and the latter 
carved fruits, which are wondrous 
bits of still life; Masaichi, 
Mitsuhidé and Mitsumasa de- 
voted themselves principally 
to reproducing the habits and 


antics of 
monkeys; 
Kokoi’s frogs 
are much 
prized ; Ho- 
rai, Tadamit- 
su and Do- 
raku_ exer- 
cised their 
ingenuity on masks, which are little inferior to 
those of the Deme family ; and Giokumin is, 
perhaps, the most ingenious of the tortoise 
carvers. Among modern men 
Ono Riumin is justly disting- 
uished for the complexity and 
delicacy of his tiny groups ; and 
the Shibayama family, or school, 
have made a speciality of the 
gem-like inlaying of ivory with 
crystal and mother-of-pearl. 

As a general criticism I am 
disposed to say that superior 
boldness and spirit character- 
ized the work of the early eight- 
eenth century masters ; that 
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their successors excelled them 
in delicacy and finish, and de- 
veloped higher relish for a joke ; 
that while the former were sole- 
ly intent on artistic effect and 
harmony of composition, the 
latter more obviously aimed at 
displaying their manual ekill 
and overcoming technical diffi- 
culties. The carvers of to-day, 
subject to the exigencies of an 
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impatient and 
indiscriminate 
market, are apt 
to work me- 
chanically, and 
to content 
themselves 
with tuming 
- out to order 
feeble copies of 
the models of 
amore leisured 
and artistic pe- 
riod ; or they 
manufacture figures and groups remarkable for 
little beyond elaboration. Happily the inherited 
skill of generations is not entirely lost. Asahi, a 
very old man, is still fashioning skulls and skel- 
etons so true to nature, so absolutely correct in 
every detail, that anatomists admit that they 
would serve perfectly for demonstration at a sur- 
gical lecture. 

One of the great charms of netsukés is the ex- 
cellence of the jokes and the 
humor they so often embody. 
Rien west sacré for this peo- 
ple of infinite jest. There 
is a very material version of 
the thunderbolt, in which the 
dread wielder of heaven's ar- ¢ 
tillery has fallen to earth 
with his missile, and be- 
comes unpleasantly conscious 
of the consequences of tri- 
fling with the law of gravity (Fig. 4). The an- 
nual purification of the house by beans—quite 
as efficacious against demons in Japan as is 
holy water in Europe—affords great scope for 
mirth. The good housewife, zealous to rid her 
house of the pests, scatters the vegetable exor- 
ciser with utmost earnestness, happily uncon- 
scious that the enemy is safely ensconced be- 
neath her voluminous skirts. But the demons 
cannot always escape thus easily. Fig. 5 ex- 
hibits the grotesque misery of a group of them 
cowering under a bean-shower. It would seem 
that imps still haunt Japan, for we find tiem 
depicted seeking shelter under undeniably Eu- 
ropean umbrellas furnished with crutch-han- 
Mes. Shoki, the awe-inspiring demon-queller, 
loses all terror in the carver’s hands; he be- 
comes a mere giant of pantomime. His nim- 
ble prey perpetually evade his clumsy efforts at 
capture, and retaliate upon their cumbrous 
enemy with all sorts of practical jokes. Daruma, 
the Buddhist missionary, whose nine years’ self- 
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imposed penance of remaining with arms folded 
within his sleeves converted unbelievers, fur- 
nishes a perpetual fund of amusement. I can 
never forget one specimen portraying the agonies 
the poor saint endured from a wasp settled 
on his bald pate, which all the contortions of his 
tortured features failed to dislodge. Daruma is 
at times embodied as one gigantic yawn. Fig. 6 
shows the saint enjoying the unwonted luxury 
of a thorough stretch at the end of his wearisome 
ordeal. Daruma—the head, at least, for the 
body is usually represented as a ball—is a favor- 
ite plaything with Japanese children. But anon 
the toy-maker, fashioning this simulacrum of the 
saint, is startled by a new version of the story of 
Pygmalion, as his creation suddenly develops 
arms and knocks him down. Later we see the 
saint (Fig. 7), weary of incarceration as a toy, 
protruding legs and arms, and bursting the 
wooden casing of the top in which he has been 
¢e nfined. 

The Japanese are on the most intimate terms 
with their gods, and the netsuké-carver never 
scruples to treat them with a 
familiarity hardly compatible 
with the Western idea of rev- 
erence. The dimensurate 
brain-pan, distended by all 
the knowledge which the god 
of longevity has accumulated, 
is a fine field for fun. That 
the crown may be shaved, 
Daikoku, who plays barber, 
must be perched upon a lad- 
der ; and in Fig. 8 a sacrilegious urchin is act- 
ually swarming up the eminence. The gods, 
out at elbows, may be seen trying to turn an 
honest penny as mountebanks; Daikoku, on 
his back, balancing his bales with his feet, while 
Yebis acts as showman. 

It is well to note, by the way, that the defini- 
tions of Daikoku as god of wealth, Bisjamon of 
war, Yebis of fishermen, Jiurojin of learning, 
Hotei of contentment in poverty, Fukurokujiu 
of longevity, 
and Benten as 
goddess of 
loye, are only 
generaliza- 
tions of M. 
Humbert, and 
that the ac- 
curate explan- 
ation of these 
divinities and 
their attri- 
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butes is to be found in Mr. Anderson’s British 
Museum catalogue. 

Netsukés provide us with innumerable illus- 
trations of the domestic life of the people, the 
occupations of artisans, the games of children, 
the life of the streets, the 
New Year dancers (Fig. 
21), and the heroes of 
the stage. We trace most 
careful habits of observa- 
tion in extraordinarily ac- 
curate reproductions of 
cattle, monkeys (Fig. 10), 
hares, tortoises, snails, 
rats (Fig. 9), snakes and 
fish, and are startled to find alongside this 
truthful following of nature, absolutely con- 
ventional renderings of other quadrupeds, such 
as horses, elephants and wolves, the latter 
lean beyond all possibility. The Japanese must 
be imaginative in the extreme, for the netsuké- 
carver introduces us into a perfectly new world 
of imps, goblins and bogeys. Besides the demons 
already mentioned, we have winged sprites, 
whose bird nature extends to being produced 
from eggs, some with exaggerated noses, others 
with beaks. In Fig. 11 we have the greedy 
sprite, who has incautiously attempted to ex- 
tract a clam from its shell, tightly caught by the 
‘closing bivalve, and vainly struggling to extricate 
himself. Then there is the water bogey (half- 
frog, half-tortoise), depicted in Fig. 14. This 
brute, among other proclivities, has a weakness 
for cucumbers, and for catching unwary damsels 
by the petticoats and dragging them down to his 
watery lair. We have also bibulous spirits, 
whose existence is one long bout of intoxication 

on saké ; mermaids and ghosts without number. 
There is a complete mythical fauna: the dragon, 
the phoenix, the unicorn, whose tread is so light 
it would not crush a leaf or the 
most insignificant of living 
creatures. The unicorn is too 
frequently confounded with 
the Chinese lion, which the 
Japanese carver contrives to 
treat rather as a poodle than 
as the monarch of the desert. 
The lion is the guardian of 
the sacred gem, usually repre- 
sented as g ball, so cut that 
it rolls aboyt inside his mouth. We find ani- 
majs, too, endowed with magical power—the 
badger, Which can distend its paunch and use it 


Fic. 


Fia. 


like a dry roducing therefrom dulcet music, 
begailin,, ty by ess travelers into swamps and de- 
nekles* 
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vouring them. The badger has also power to as- 
sume human shape, as in the crackling-mountain 
story, where it kills an old woman, makes her 
into soup, and then, disguised as the victim, in- 
duces an unhappy woodman to sup off his own 
spouse. The condign ven- 
geance which befell the 
treacherous monster is 
told in every Japanese 
story-book. 

Long arms and long 
legs are the creations of a 
Chinese Swift or Herod- 
otus, who has left on 
record a full, and doubt- 
less true, account of the country they inhabit. 
In his journeyings this veracious traveler encoun- 
tered men who, being without bellies, dared not 
laugh. Presumably they failed to see the point of 
his stories. He traversed the land of men with 
tails, so careful of these appendages that they 
invariably dug holes for their reception before 
venturing to sit down. He even discovered a 
race with perforated chests. The arrangement 
served admirably for locomotion ; no palanquins 
were required, or, indeed, existed ; porters con- 
veyed the inhabitants from place to place upon 
poles passed through the convenient orifice. 

Netsukés are a perfect storehouse of quaint 
folk-lore and romantic legend. We may trace 
among them the whole story of Yoshitsuné¢, the 
Bayard of Japan, from the moment when his 
mother flies with him, a babe in arms, through 
the blinding snow to escape the Taira faction, 
who had slain his father. The bigger boy trudg- 
ing beside her and gripping a sword—his father’ 8 
blade—is the elder brother Yoritomo, destined in 
later years to wreak exeimplary vengeance Upon 
the enemies of his race, and, becoming the first 
of the Shoguns, to found the system of dual 
government, which prevailed 
in Japan for nearly seven hun- 
dred years. The young Yo- 
shitsuné passed his youth 
among the sprites of the air, 
and from them acquired prze- 
ter-human agility. He may 
often be seen squabbling with 
his winged playfellows and re- 
ducing them to order. His 
generalship and bravery con- 
tributed greatly to Yoritomo’s triumph, but only 
engendered jealously instead of gratitude. The 
Shogun hired assassins to kill him, and a favorite 
subject is the stealthy approach of the would-be 
murderer behind the youthful hero as the latter 
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discourses music from the flute 
(Fig. 15). According to the 
legend, so entrancing was the 
melody that the savage breast 
was completely tamed, and the 
projected crime abandoned. An- 
other favorite subject of illus- 
tration is Yoshitsuné’s hench- 
man—the Friar Tuck of the day 
—the roystering robber - monk 
Benkei. This worthy is one of 
the earliest of the noble confra- 
ternity of collectors. He loved 
fine things, but was little par- 
ticular as to his methods of ac- 
quisition. He coveted the bell 
of the neighboring convent Mi- 
idera, and may often be seen 
conveying it on his back to his own belfry, stag- 
gering beneath its weight. The bell, however, 
did not approve its change of quarters. Sus- 
pended among unfamiliar surroundings, it could 
never be induced to ring out any other sound 
than, ‘‘Take me back to Miidera! Take me 
back to Miidera!’’ At last this exhausted Ben- 
kei’s patience. Unhooking it, he carried it to 
the edge of the convent hill, and, with one vigor- 
ous kick, sent it rolling in the direction of its old 
home. I am told that that bell hangs in the bel- 
fry of Miidera to this day, and that its scratched 
and battered condition is evidence of the truth 
of the tale. Metal-work, apparently, was his 
weakness, for he determined on the addition of 
1,000 sword-blades to his museum. For this 
purpose he 
lay in wait on 
the Gd6jé 
Bridge, and 
whenever a 
warrior came 
by armed with 
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en eens 


Fig. 14. 
a weapon which Benkei 
deemed worthy his col- 
lection, he straightway 
challenged the owner, 
and thus ‘inherited ”’ 
999 fine specimens. 
The thousandth which 
took his fancy happen- © 
ed to be wielded by the 
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young Yoshitsuné, who plied it 
with such vigor upon his ad- 
versary’s burly back that the 
gigantic highwayman was both 
morally and physically yan- 
' quished by the superior prowess 
and incredible agility of his 
opponent, and, having found 
his master at last, served him 
thereafter to the death with in- 
comparable and dog-like fidelity. 
This fight will be familiar to 
anyone who has ever seen a 
Japanese collection. It is fre- 
quently represented in metal, 
paintings and okimonos. Ben- 
kei used a conch-shell as a 
horn, and is often portrayed 
ensconced within it (Fig. 12). The great mass 
of the legends center in the Yoritomo period. 
The. story of Fig. 13 is told of two of his fol- 
lowers—Matano Goro and Kawadsu Saburo. 
The pair had a wrestling match, and feeling ran 
high among their backers. As Matano lifted 
Kawadsu off his legs to throw him, the latter, 
by a dexterous twist of the ankle under his op- 
ponent’s knee, contrived to fall uppermost and 
snatch an unexpected victory. This trick lives 
in Japanese memory as the ‘‘ Kawadsu throw.” 
It profited the inventor little, for a disappointed 
adherent of Matano shot Kawadsu with an arrow 
as he left the ground. Kawadsu’s son promptly 
retaliated upon Matano, and thus were laid the 
seeds of a very pretty and protracted blood-feud. 
The story of Taira’ no Takanori, the founder of 
the great Taira family, is strangely popular with 
Japanese artists, and indicates that even among 
this people—brave to foolhardiness and utterly 
reckless of life—a reputation for courage could 
he cheaply won by a man more indifferent than 
his fellows to supernatural terrors. Taira no 
Takanori and others—so the story 
goes—one night belated, were hor- 
* rified to see approaching through 
the darkness a monster with horns 
and glaring eyes. Takanori, less 
superstitious, or perhaps more 
sober, than his companions, alone 
was bold enough to approach the 
apparition. This, when collared, 
proved nothing more formidable 
than an old priest in a rain-hat, 
with a lantern and oil for lighting 
and replenishing the lamps ina 
temple garden. : 
Proverbs, riddles and puns fur- 
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nish motives for the exercise of netsuké-carvers’ 
ingenuity, and whole stories are often symbol- 
ized in a single object. The frog with an um- 
brella, mounted on pattens under a spray of 
willow, recalls the Robert Bruce legend of Japan, 
the perseverance of Tofu. Once upon a time 
Tofu took refuge from a shower under a willow- 
tree. There he espied a frog trying to catch a 
swinging branch ; six times it failed, but the 

ey seventh it suc- 
ceeded. ‘‘ Had 
I but the per- 


severance of 
that frog,’’ 
said Tofu to 


himself, “I 
might become 


Fic. 16. 
the greatest calligraph- 
ist in Japan.’’? Need- 
less to add, he carried 
out his resolution, and 
won high honor. And 
the story is perpetually 
reproduced with all 
sorts of variations. 
You may have Tofu 
pick-a-back on his frog, as in Fig. 1; the 
frog jumping on to Tofu’s back, and com- 
pletely upsetting the dignitary ; the frog 
with umbrella under arm, wearing the cap 
of nobility to which Tofu attained. 

One often meets with an old man in the 
act of opening a box (Fig. 16). This is the 
Rip Van Winkle of Japan, the fisher-boy 
Urashima tar6, who one day caught a tor- 
toise and restored it to its element. When pres- 
ently a storm arose, the tortoise appeared to 
the fisherman, and saying, ‘‘Get on my back, 
you will be safer there,’’ straightway swam away 
with him to the pal- 
ace of the queen of 
the dragons under 
the sea. This lady 
entertained her 
guest with every 
hospitality, ‘‘bon 
souper, bon gite et 
le reste,’’ but at the 
end of a week he ex- 
pressed the wish to 
return to his people. 
As a parting gift she 
gave him a_ box, 
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with strict 
injunctions 
neverto open 
it When 
he reached 
the shore 
where he 
had dwelt 
his home 
had disap- 
peared, he 
could find no 
trace of it; 
but in the 
graveyard 
were the moss-grown tombs of his parents, dead 
a hundred years ago. Then Urashima opened the 
box, and as he did so, suddenly his 
youth left him—he became a shriv- 
eled old man and died. 

Ono no Komachi, the wit, the 
beauty, and the poetess of the court, 
composed verses of such magic power 
that they drew rain from heaven, and 


Fig. 21. 


averted an impending drought. We 
often find her washing a scroll. <A 


jealous rival, it appears, overheard 
the lines which Komachi was com- 
posing for a cere- 
monial occasion, 
copied them in 
. pale ink in an 


antique MS., and, 


Fic. 18. 


when the courtiers 
were applauding the 
ode, produced this 
damning proof of 
plagiarism. But water 
expunged the recent 


writing, leaving the 
old visible beneath, 
and Komachi  vindi- 


cated her originality. 
This gifted child of 
the Muses was too proud to wed with mortal 
man, and when her beauty faded she fell into 
dire distress, wandered a homeless outcast 
through the land, mocked by the children, 
pursued by village dogs, and found her death 
by the roadside with none to tend her. It 
is as the miserable mendicant that the artist 
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usually portrays her (Fig. 20). A dragon with 
a human head, streaming hair, and hands grasp- 
ing a hammer, while its tale encircles a bell 
(Fig. 17), tells a weird tale of man’s perfidy and 
woman’s vengeance. <A priest once wooed and 
then deserted Kiyohimé, a village beauty. 
Driven to desperation, she appealed to evil 
spirits to aid her vengeance. From them she 
learnt to transform herself into a dragon at will. 
She then sought her lover within the monastery 
walls. Foreboding his fate, the craven hid him- 
self within the convent bell; the witch, in a 
paroxysm of fury, pursued him to his retreat ; 
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coiling herself round the bell she showered blows 
upon it, until the metal, growing hot, fused at 
last, and the pair perished together in the molten 
mass. There is no limit to these tales, and 
space will not allow me to dwell upon the won- 
drous feats of Asiiina, the Japanese Hercules, 
who vanquished Yemma, the ruler of Jigoku, 
Hades, in single combat ; Watanabe, who sev- 
ered the demon’s arm from the shoulder with 
one swashing blow of his blade; Raiko, who 
traced the ogre Shuten-doji to his lair, and freed 
the court ladies from a Minotaur’s tribute, and 
other heroes equally redoubtable. 


MY SECRET. 


Benp your heads, ye tall trees above ; 
Listen, oh, listen, sweet flowers below— 
He’s mine forever—my love, my love ! 
My secret of secrets now you know. 
Gayly rustle the leaves as I pass ; 
All the blossoms smile in the grass ; 
Carol the birds upon every bough ; 
“Happy,” they all say—‘‘ happy art thou.” 


Dear little birds, throughout all the land, 
Ye will tell this secret of mine ere long, 
But none will be able to understand ; 


They will only say: ‘‘Tlow sweet is the song 


yp 


And the flowers will whisper my tale to-night 

To the fairies that come in the clear moonlight ; 
And the leaves will murmur it, soft and low, 
To the summer winds that among them go. 


Oh, birds, will you leave us when days are cold? 
Will the flowers wither, the leaves grow sere? 
Little brook, will the frost your wavelets hold ? 
Will the earth be sad, as it was last year ? 
To the world shall winter come by-and-by ; 
But when the leaves shall fall, and when flowers die, 
And the woodland singers are over the sea, 
This summer-time still in my heart shall be. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ERNEST OPPLEK. 


MEDITATION. 


A LONG SWEET DAY OF JUNE. 


By HUNTER MacCULLOCH. 


Wern Music sy JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 


Composer of “Eel Capitan,” “Stars and Stripes Forever,” ‘Washington Post,’ Ete. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 
HISTORY, PROGRESS ANI METHODS OF THE 'VARIOUS CHURCHES. 


VIL—THE DISCIPLES 


By REV. S. T. 


A RELIGIous movement which in less than a 
century of time can show an actual membership 
of more than a million people and a probable 
moral constituency of not less than four mil- 
lions, with corresponding activities in Christian 
enterprise, is certainly worthy of investigation at 
least. The Disciples of Christ began as a dis- 
tinctly separate movement about the year 1830, 
and at their last national convention at Indian- 
apolis reported the number of communicants at 
1,051,079 (and later figures place it at 1,101,181) | 
—a growth which is, perhaps, without 
parallel in the annals of modern 
Christianity. The secret of this mar- 
velous growth is not found in a favor- 
able predisposition of the American 
people toward the movement as such ; 
for its success has not been borne in 
upon the currents of popular favor, as 
were the great Chris- 
tian Endeavor 
movement, the Sal- 
vation Army, and 
the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance 
Union ; but on the 
contrary, it was 
compelled to make 
its way, through the 
earlier decades, at 
least, against the 
bitterest and most 
determined opposition that the ge- 
nius of religious hatred and bigotry 
could bring to bear. If it is not a 
case of the survival of the fittest, 
there is no such law; for, as com- 
pared toe those who fought against 
it, the movement was weak in everything except 
faith in God and a knowledge of His word. Had 
it not been sustained by a mighty faith and in- 
spired with a noble purpose the cause would have 
perished utterly—in its very infancy. But it is 
evident that God is in the movement, and has 
been from the beginning, and wherever faithfully 
presented it has met with success. 
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In thinking of the Disciples of Christ we must 
bear in mind the fact that they are not a com- 
pact body of people in the sense in which the 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians are 
organized bodies, with varying degrees of central 
legislative and executive functions ; but are con- 
gregational in polity, and therefore have no cen- 
tral governing body with legal power. The local 
church is the unit of authority, and is absolutely 
independent of all others in government, doctrine, 
worship and work. There is, therefore, no such 
institution as the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ in a federated 
sense. In different parts of the 
country, and according to the pref- 
erence of the local congregations, 
they are known as Churches of 
Christ, Churches of the Disciples of 
Christ, or Christian Churches, but 
they should not be 
confused with the 
‘*Christian 
Church,” or 
“Christian Con- 
nection,’’ as they 
sometimes are. 

The object of this 
people is the Res- 
toration of the 
primitive Apostol- 
ic Church, in its 
creed, ordinances 
and life. This they propose to ac- 
complish by a reformation of the 
existing religious beliefs and cus- 
toms. In the early part of this 
and the latter part of the preced- 
ing century, religious faith and life 
in America was at low ebb. Skepticism, follow- 
ing in the wake of the French and American 
revolutions, was rife in the land. The Church 
was honeycombed with bigotry and _ partisan 
zeal. The Bible and religious services were 
neglected, and as a consequence men _ were 
filled with fears and discontent. In the midst of 
such surroundings it should not be considered a 
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THE DISCIPLES 


. NorE.— Previous papers in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; the Presbyterians, 
in the January number; the Methodists, in February ; the Congregationalists, in March; the Episcopalians, 
in April; and the Reformed Church in America, in May. 
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strange or unexpected thing 
to find devout men here and 
there all over the country 
simultaneously reaching out 
for better things. They keen- 
ly felt the need of a deeper 
and purer life in the Church 
of Christ. This desire for 
reformation was not peculiar, 
however, to America ; it was 
working also in Scotland and 
other parts of the Old World. 
Among the ministers deeply 
sensible of the true condi- 
tions was Thomas Campbell, 
a Presbyterian, who had iden- 
tified himself with the Seced- 
ers of Scotland. His health 
failing, he was compelled to 
leave his home, and settled 
in Western Pennsylvania in 
1807, where, as a_ broad- 
minded, sympathetic pastor, he permitted Pres- 
byterian communicants of different branches of 
that faith, such as Burgers and Anti-Burgers, 
Lights and New Lights and Seceders to coms 
mune together in the service of the Lord’s 
Supper. That was the beginning of opposition 
to him by his ministerial brethren ; and from 
this it continued to spread and grow until finally 
he withdrew from that denomination. 
His son, Alexander Campbell, was left in Scot- 
land to care for the family and accompany them 
finally to America, which he did two years later. 
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Meantime. however, he was 
brought under the influence 
of many liberalizing agencies 
at the Glasgow University, 
where he was in_ school. 
Greville Ewing, pastor of an 
Independent Church in Glas- 
gow, and Robert and James 
Haldane, two brothers, of 
great wealth and influence, 
who were devoting themselves 
and their money to the inau- 
guration of a better religious 
condition in Scotland, were 
strong formative forces in his 
religious faith, and the traces 
of their influence are found 
in his whole after career. 
Besides these, Hill, Sande- 
man and Glass, representing 
different phases of the Inde- 
pendent principles ; the su- 
premacy of the Lockeian philosophy in the 
thought of the time; the Covenant Theology, 
imported from Holland and largely accepted i 
Scotland ; together with his own mental an 
spiritual independency, his strong oo na- 
ture, nurtured from childhood in a pious ae 
all wrought effectively in the making 0 is 
igious leader. 
siete ks leaders of reform in Scotland ri 
their zeal to arouse the Church from its dead- 
ness and to infuse into it newness of life, eer 
a systematic and reverent search of the WW ord o 
God to find, if possible, the 
remedy for the widespread 
spiritual dearth. The result 
was many theories and prac- 
tices existing in the Church 
without Scriptural warrant 
were surrendered or changed 
to conform to the Bible. This 
effective appeal to Holy Serip- 
. tures as the source of au- 
thority in religious faith and 
practice was afterward made 
one of the pillars of support 
in the temple of reform, erect- 
ed by Mr. Campbell in America. 
Mr. Ewing and his pasayt 
congregation, independent © 
the Scottish Church ea 
of celebrating the Lord’s oe 
per only twice a year, 1 — 
Auced the custom of obser 
: , ’s Day, a8 
ing it every Lord’s 
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J, H. HARDIN, EUREKA COLLEGE. 


PROFESSOR G. P. COLER, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
more in harmony with the Chris- 

tian Scriptures. 

This movement in after stages 
of its development led to the 
abandonment of infant baptism 
as unscriptural, and to the ex- 
clusive apostolic mode of im- 
mersion. These and other mo- 
mentous issues of reform were 
agitating the mind of Alexander Campbell when, 
in 1809, he came to America. Without his 
knowledge things were strangely shaping them- 
selves, under his father’s ministry in Western 
Pennsylvania, for the reception of the great 
truths now evolving themselves in his mind. 
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These new seed-truths demanded 
new soil, and America was the 
field in which they were to bear 
rich fruitage, as the sequel abun- 
dantly shows. 

— After an honest effort to con- 
tinue in the fellowship of the 
Seceder Church of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas Campbell, impelled by a sense 
of conscientious duty, renounced the authority 
of the Presbytery and the Synod, and called to- 
gether a company of friends and neighbors and 
proceeded to preach to them. His plea was for 
Christian liberality and Christian union. No 
definite plan of action was 
adopted at-first, but after a 
Season of general preaching 
along the lines above indi- 
cated, the idea seemed to 
prevail that the time had 
come for a forward move- 
ment, and accordingly a spe- 
cial meeting was convened, 
in which some formal state- 
4t ment of their principles 
might be made, and a bet- 
ter method of advocating 
them might be adopted. It 
=~ is doubtful if any religious 
gathering in this country has 
ee been fraught with greater 
consequences to American 
Christianity. The assembly 
was composed of pious men 
deeply conscious of the grav- 
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ity of the situation. A deep solemnity per- 
vaded the congregation. After a pause of elo- 
quent silence Thomas Campbell addressed the 
meeting with unusual power on the destructive 
evils of sectarian divisions in the Church, and 
claimed for the Bible the exclusive right of 
furnishing the basis of reunion to Christendom. 
He closed his address with that remarkable 
revolutionizing statement: Where the Scriptures 
speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are silent, 
we are silent, and this has become the watch- 
word of the Disciples of Christ. The address 
culminating in this mighty sentence surcharged 
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lowing September, under the title of ‘‘ A Declar- 
ation and Address.’’ This justly famous docu- 
ment plays such an important part in the inau- 
guration of this reformatory movement that it 
deserves at this point particular attention. It is 
doubtful, considering the conditions under which 
the association was formed, whether any relig- 
ious document has ever been drawn up in this 
country, upon which greater consequences de- 
pend. In it these men express a desire to reject 
human opinions and inyentions of men as of 
any authority in matters of the religion of 
Christ ; they sue for peace among different sects 

and denominations ; they plead 
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with the power of a great reli- 
gious reformation fell with telling 
effect on the assembly. Andrew 
Munro arose and said: ‘If we 
adopt that as a basis, then there 
js an end of infant baptism.” 
And so it was, for though Mr. 
Campbell was not himself. pre- 
pared for this conclusion at that 
time, he came to it a little later. 
This is the formal and potential 
beginning of the reformatory movement, though 
not the beginning of the Disciples of Christ as a 
separate people. Their independent existence 
eame about nineteen years later as the result of 
this movement. 

Following this initiative meeting, another 
was held on August 17th, 1809, at which the 
‘nembers formed themselves into ‘the Christian 
Association of* Washington,’’ and a committee 


was appointed to devise means by which to carry . 


put the principles of the association. Thomas 
Campbell wag empowered to draw up articles of 
agreement, . nich he did ard presented them to 
a meeting of his colleagues on the 7th of the fol- 


for the Bible as the original stand- 
ard of faith, and all-sufficient rule 
of Christian conduct; they sub- 
mit to the Holy Spirit as their 
Teacher and Guide, and Christ, 
as revealed in the Word, as their 
only Saviour. Impressed with 
these sentiments, they resolved : 


HIRAM COLLEGE. 


1. To form the Washington Association for the 
sole purpose of promoting simple evangelical 
Christianity, free from all mixture of human 
opinions and inventions of men. 

2. To subscribe a fund ‘‘for the support of a 
pure Gospel ministry that shall reduce to prac- 
tice that whole form of doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government expressly revealed and 
enjoined in the Word of God,’”’ and for supply- 
ing the poor with the Holy Scriptures. 

3. To encourage the formation of similar asso- 
ciations with the same desirable and important 
purposes. 

4. To consider themselves in this associated 
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capacity byno means a church, 
nor to assume to themselves 
the powers peculiar to such 
a society, but merely as volun- 
tary advocates of church re- 
formation. And in this ca- 
pacity to claim that individual 
liberty possessed in common 
by all men to associate them- 
selves together in an orderly 
manner for any lawful pur- 
pose. 

5. To countenance and sup- 
port such ministers, and such 
only, as exhibit a manifest 
conformity to the original 
standard in conversation and 
doctrine, in zeal and dili- 
gence; only such as reduce to 
practice that simple, original 
form of Christianity expressly 
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forced to the same conclu- 
sions. 

About this time the church 
all over the country was arous- 
ing from its dormant condi- 
tion and was taking on new 
energy. Reaction had set in; 
the Total Abstinence Society 
was beginning its mighty 
work ;_ the ‘‘ Haystock pray- 
ing band,’’ composed of four 
young men from Williams and 
Andover, were inaugurating 
the modern missionary move- 
ment, which has ushered in 
a new era of church life ; and 
that tremendous revival of 
religion was beginning which 
swept with such irresistible 
power over large sections of 
the United States. The times 


exhibited upon the sacred Former rastor or tie Finst cuURcH, NEW york. demanded a great message, 


page ; without attempting to inculcate anything 
of human authority, of private opinion or inven- 
tions of men, as having any place in the consti- 
tution, faith or worship of the Christian Church, 
or anything as of Christian faith or duty for 
which there cannot be expressly produced a 
‘“«Thus saith the Lord,”’ either in express terms, 
or by approved precedent. 

It was, as a whole, adopted as the constitution 
of the Christian Association of Washington, and 
at once became the Magna Charta of this new 
movement of reform. Alexander Campbell, in 
the old world, the future champion of this 
cause, and his father,; in America, without a 
knowledge of each other’s experiences, were 
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and God had prepared Alexander Campbell to 
deliver it to the people. 

Thomas Campbell applied to the Synod for a 
recognition of the Christian Association, but his 
application was denied, though he was willing to 
make any concession if only he might be per- 
mitted to advocate Christian union upon Chris- 
tian principles. The association having been 
refused fellowship in the Presbyterian Synod, 
were, to their great sorrow, compelled to resolve 
themselves into an independent church. With 
reluctance they organized the Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington into a distinct religious com- 
munion, known as the Brush Run Church, on 
May 4th, 1811. This new band of pilgrim 
fathers in the wil- 
derness was com- 
posed of only 
thirty men and 
women, but they 
were sustained by 
the — conviction 
that they were 
conscientiously 
striving to be and 
do what God 
would have them 
be and do. ‘wo 
great principles 
lay at the founda- 
tion of this move- 
ment of  recon- 
struction ; the first 
was the supreme 
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authority of the Bible as the basis of Christian 
faith and fellowship ; the second was the ex- 
altation of personal loyalty to Christ as the only 
standard of Chrtstian union. 

These principles led them into a devout and 
continuous study of the Holy Scriptures, and as 
a result many changes in religious views and 
practices gradually took place. Perhaps the 
change in regard to the two Christian ordinances 
—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—were of the 
greatest importance. Becoming thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Christian Scriptures teach bap- 
tism to be the immersion of penitent believers, 
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did not consider themselves as fit subjects, never 
having been scripturally baptized. Upon request 
Thomas Campbell immersed them, though he 
himself had not been immersed at that time. 
Though not Baptists in any distinctive sense, 
save that of immersion, and not altogether so in 
that matter, they were nevertheless classed with 
that denomination, and are so considered by 
many unthinking people even yet. Upon cer- 
tain conditions of'their own making the Brush 
Run Church became by invitation affiliated with 
the Red Stone Baptist Association. This limited 
affiliation with the Baptists was kept up through 
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and assured that the Bible does not support 
infant baptism, Alexander Campbell and his wife, 
Thomas Campbell, his wife, and daughter Doro- 
thea, and James Hanan and wife, were all bap- 
tized in Buffalo Creck, at Bethany, on June 13th, 
1812, by Elder Matthias Luce, a Baptist preacher 
of Washington County, Pennsylvania. These, 
however, were not the first immersions in the 
Brush Run Church. Previous to this time the con- 
gregation decided to observe the weekly celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper as being in conformity 
with the Apostolic Church. It was observed that 
certain of th embers refused to take the em- 
blems, ang yon jnquiry it was learned that they 
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different forms of organization until the autumn 
of 1830, when the Mahoning Baptist Association 
resolved never to mect again as ‘‘an advisory 
council,’? and then ceased connection with the 
Baptist Church. From this time we properly 
date the separate existence of the people known 
as the Disciples of Christ. 

A great many forees had been working to- 
gether toward the origination of this new relig- 
ious power in American Christianity, and in 
molding the trend of its history. Three inde- 
pendent movements—one among the Methodists 
in 1793, one among the Baptists in 1800, and 
one among the Presbyterians in 1801—had in @ 
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large measure united, forming ‘‘the Christian Mr. Robert Owen, a Free Thinker of Scotland, 
Connection,’ and Barton W. Stone, a prominent a gentleman of scholarship and wealth, who, 


leader, turned with multitudes of his followers to having founded the New Harmony social settle- 


the Campbellian refor- 
mation. Walter Scott, 
a scholarly young 
Scotchman, brought 
under the influence of 
this new teaching, was 
led to devote his pow- 
ers of oratory to its dis- 
semination, and per- 
suaded thousands to 
accept its simple plea. 
Mr. Campbell had 
since 1823 been pub- 
lishing a monthly mag- 
azine known as_ the 
Christian Baptist, 
through which he had 
advocated the cause of 
simple New Testament 
Christianity with mar- 
velous power. He had 
also met in public dis- 
cussion the Rev. John 
Walker, a Presbyterian 
divine of the Seceder 
persuasion, at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio; the 
tev. Mr. McCalla, an- 
other Presbyterian 
preacher, at Washing- 
ton, Ky.; and with 
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ment of Indiana, de- 
livered a course of 
strong lectures in New 
Orleans, when he chal- 
lenged the clergy of that 
city to discuss with 
him the Divine claims 
of the Christian reli- 
gion. He was about 
to embark for Scotland, 
boasting that no man 
in America dared to 
meethim. Mr. Camp- 
bell accepted his chal- 
lenge, and met him in 
Cincinnati in April, 
1829. These agencies, 
together with extensive 
preaching tours which 
Mr. Campbell and his 
co-laborers made into 
various sections of the 
country each year, had 
paved the way for this 
new movement, and 
had put into it a solid- 
ity and power that op- 
position could not with- 
stand. As a separate 
religious community 
they stood for the fol- 
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lowing distinctive peculiarities and principles: 1. These sevexTH STREET CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA. 


churches, thus organized, believed that sectarianism is sin- = 
ful, and that the people of God should be one in faith | 
and Christian practice. Hence, they plead for the reunion — | 
of Christendom upon the Word of God as the all sufficient 
and only possible basis of union. They are pioneers in this 
popular issue to-day. 

2. They urge the acceptance of the New Testament as 
the only authoritative 
guide in matters of 
Christian belief and 
duty. The New Testa- 
ment alone teaches what 
men are to do and be 
in order to gain: salva- 
tion. 

3. They stoutly repu- 
diate all human creeds 
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CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

as tests of fellowship, or as 
binding on the conscience. For 
they accept Jesus Christ alone 
as Lord of the conscience, and 
rejoice in the liberty with which 
Christ has made them free. 
They further teach that creeds 
tend toward division and strife, 
though intended by their au- 
thors as a bond of union. 

4. With the Disciples, the Di- 
vinity and Christhood of Jesus CENTRAL CHURCH, 
is the central and supreme LEXINGTON; KY. 
truth of the whole Christian system, which they 
guard against all compromise. The one end and 
aim of their intense evangelism has ever been to 
persuade men to trust, love and obey Jesus Christ 
as the only Divine Saviour. In the Christian 
system they give Him the pre-eminence, believ- 
ing if Men’, hearts are right toward him he will 
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in Christ and repentance in ad- 
mitting persons to baptism and 
church fellowship. Penitents 
are not asked to subscribe to 
any articles of faith other than 
the Divinity of Jesus, nor to 
relate any experiences other 


bring ther, right in everything else. 
3. T. & require no other conditions than faith 
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than a voluntary confession of faith in Christ ; 
no probation is demanded in order to determine 
their fitness for church membership, but im- 
mediately the candidate is accepted and baptized 
into Christ; the relation established is with 
Christ, and not with a party of men, or a system 
of doctrines. 

6. The Disciples are peculiar in claiming that 
the Holy Spirit operates upon the heart through 
the Word of God in the work of regeneration, 
and that in conversion the sinner is active as 
well as passive—that he is called upon to hear, 
believe, repent and obey the requirements of the 
Gospel, and God will look after the Divine side 
of salvation. 

7. They insist, therefore, on the penitent seek- 
ing a knowledge of the remission of sins through 
a hearty and scriptural surrender to the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ, and not through visions 
and dreams. 

8. The Divine ordinances, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, are, in some particulars, dis- 
tinctively 
em ploy- 
ed by the 
Disciples 
of Christ. 
They 
claim 
that the 
New Tes- 
tament 
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in the Christian Assembly every first day of the 
week, and permit all Christians, so choosing, to 
commune at this holy feast. 

9. They have always pleaded for the strict ap- 
plication of Biblical terms to Bible things. The 
weekly rest day with them is the Lord’s Day, 
and not ‘‘ the Sabbath.’? The Church of Christ 
should be designated by the names applied to it 
in Holy Scripture, 
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MCGARVEY. 
authorizes 
only the im- 
mersion of 
penitent be- 
lievers, and 
that to such 
it is a means 
of salvation, 
They cus- 
tomarily 
Spread the 


Lord’s Table 
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and not by dis- 
tinguishing party 
names of human 
origin ; the people 
of God should 
wear such names 
assaints, disciples, 
brethren, — Chris- 
tians, applied to 
them in the New 
Testament and 
which honor the 
Christ, and His 
word. 

The Disciples 
came to occupy 
these positions as 
a result of rever- 
ent but independ: 
ent investigation 
of the Scriptures. 
They were far in 
advance of their 
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times, and were, therefore, harbingers of the 
brighter and better age to come, into which, 
in a large measure, American Christianity is 
now entering. Considering the short time of 
their independent existence the numerical, intel- 
lectua], and spiritual progress of this reformatory 
movement is astonishing. The means and meth- 
ods of propagation have been multiform, and have 
been added, one by one, according to the grow- 
ing necessities and abilities of the people. In 
keeping with the spirit and genius of the New 
Testament Church which they were endeavoring 
to restore, the all-consuming power of evangelism 
possessed and pushed them forward with daunt- 
less courage. 

In 1830 Mr. Campbell founded the Milennial 
Harbinger, a monthly magazine devoted to the 
cause of the new restoration. For a period of 
forty years it kept up a bombardment against 
sin and sectarianism in every form, and was one 
of the most effective and widespread agencies in 
this work. 

The following year the Christians and Reform- 
ers united in Kentucky and gave a strong im- 
petus to the movement. Within the next two 
decades Mr. Campbell published a number of 
able books, such as the ‘‘Campbell and Rice 
Debate,’’ ‘‘The Christian System,’’ ‘‘ Living 
Oracles,’? ‘‘Campbell and Percell Debate,’ 
‘*The Christian Hymn Book,’’ ‘‘ Christian Bap- 
tism,’’ and ‘‘ The Harbinger,’’ about forty vol- 
umes in all, which were widely read and contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the permanent suc- 
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cess of the reformation. Conscious of the futility 
of depending exclusively upon the power of the 
press, the Disciples founded, as exigencies re- 
quired, a number of colleges for the training of 
teachers and preachers. Bethany College, at Beth- 
any, West Virginia, the fostering literary mother 
of the reformation, was founded in 1840, and, 
strange to say, was the only college in the 
United States at that time which had a chair of 
sacred and Biblical literature. 
Among the forty and more 
other colleges supporting the 
plea of the Disciples, Kentucky 
University and the College of 
the Bible, Eureka, Butler, 
Christian College, Christian 
University, Eminence, Osca- 
loosa, Hiram, Add-Ran, Drake 
and Milligan have each and all 
contributed liberally to the 
higher and richer development 
of this cause. And for the 
still better educational equip- 
ment a Board of Education, 
with Mrs. A. A. Forrest as 
secretary, has been formed re- 
cently to advocate more lib- 
eral support and a higher lit- 
erary standard for the colleges. 
Among the more recent and 
successful efforts toward Bib- 
lical education is the establish- 
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ment of English Bible chairs or Divinity schools 
at the seats of several State and other col- 
leges. This has been done at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ; the Missouri University at Colum- 
bia ; the Oregon University at Eugene ; the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and the Chicago 
University. Similar attempts are being made at 
the University of Georgia at Athens, and the 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville. Many 
strong educators, such as H. L. 
Willett, W. T. Moore, 8S. M. Jef- 
ferson, E. C. Sanderson, Edward 
S. Ames, G. P. Coler and others 
are working along this special 
line. 

Another factor of immeasura- 
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ble value in the success of this 
people is its strong, clear, spirit- 
filled periodical literature, repre- 
sented in such weekly journals 
as the Christian Evangelist, the 
Christian Standard, the Christian 
Courier, the Christian Tribune, the 
Christian Guide, the Christian 
Oracle, the American Christian Re- 
view, the Gospel Advocate, the Pa- 
cific Christian, the Christian Com- 
monwealth, and the Christian Quar- 
terly. As the reformation grew in 
numbers and power it became evident to those 
carefully studying its principles of vitality and 
growth, and the world-embracing commission of 
Christ to his Church, that if the restoration of the 
primitive faith was ever to hecome a universal 
fact, the disciples must foster the true apostolic 
missionary spirits. Consequently, in 1849, the 
American Christian Missionary Society was organ- 
ized, with Alexander Campbell president. Within 
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a short time State missionary societies began to 
organize themselves. This has continued until 
almost every portion of the United States is coy- 
ered by some State or district organization. The 
American Christian Missionary Society, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, has appropriated to weak 
points not covered by State societies $1,000,000 
in the work of missions. Benjamin L. Smith, the 
efficient secretary, is constantly pushing the work 
forward along new lines and into 
new fields. It has about fifty 
missionaries onits pay roll. This 
society includes: 1. The Board 
of Church Extension, of which 
George W. Muckley is the success- 
ful secretary. It has a fund of 
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$150,000 and eight years of glori- 
ous history, during which it has 
by loans assisted in building three 
hundred churches, and has _ never 
lost a dollar. It is one of the 
most wisely managed and efficient 
church extension boards in the 
country. The secretary is striv- 
ing to have a quarter of a million 
dollars in the treasury by 1900. 
2. The Board of Negro Education 
and Evangelization, which was 
organized in 1890, and under its 
enthusiastic secretary, C. C. Smith, has made 
commendable progress. Several colored schools 
are maintained in different parts of the South 
and a number of evangelists are supported. 
It has appropriated about $50,000 to ‘this 
line of work. 3. The Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief, which was organized in 1895, when an of- 
fering of $3,300 was secured, and has received in 
all about $20,000. It is granting aid to eighty 
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persons—either ministers, or their familits without support. 
A. M. Atkinson, of Wabash, Ind., is thé'whole-souled secre- 
tary, urging forward this divinely beautiful ministry. The 
preachers are all asked to give annually $2.00 each, and the 
churches to offer willingly to this board whose scope and 
spirit are national. A sinking fund is being established, 
the interest of which only will be used in relief work. 4. 
The American Christian Missionary Society has a national 
statistician in the person of G. A. Hoffman, of Columbia, 
Mo., whose duty it is to collect statistics of the growth of 
the Disciples along all lines of general interest. 5. A 
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of Missions was organ- 
ized, and enjoys the 
distinction of being 
the first’ organization 
of women ever formed 
for the purposes of 
world-wide mission- 
ary and educational 
BETHANY COLLEGE, VIRGINIA—FOUNDED BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. work independent of 


National Sunday School Superintendent is se- men in its operations and support. Mrs. O. A. 
lected at the General Convention to look after Burgess is president, and Miss Lois A. White 1s- 
the interest of that branch of the work in which secretary. The headquarters are at Indianapolis. 
the Disciples are deeply interested. 6. 
They have a National Superintendent 
of Christian Endeavor, in the person 
of J. Z. Tyler, of Cleveland, who is also 
a trustee of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The Disciples rank 
third in numerical strength in this 
great movement, having 3,987 societies, 
and 12,053 junior societies ; the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists have 
respectively the first and second rank. 
Dr. Tyler has thirty-three State super- 
intendents under him, and has inaugu- 
rated a successful literary enterprise 
along the lines of Bible Missionary and 
Disciple History studies, known as the 
Bethany Reading Courses. Thousands 
cf young people are engaged in this 
systematic study. Miss Mattie Pounds, 
of Indianapolis, is National Superin- 
tendent of the Junior Endeavor Work, 
and is doing an excellent work among 
the childy, 
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The society has collected 
and disbursed $603, 902.59, 
and carries on educational, 
medical and evangelistic 
work both in the home 
and foreign fields. 

The Disciples organized 
in 1875 the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 
It employs 165 mission- 
aries, who are evangeliz- 
ing in India, China, Japan, 
Turkey, Armenia, Africa, 
Norway, Denmark, Austra- 
lia and England. They are 
constantly enlarging the 
work. Under the leader- 
ship of A. McLean, cor- 
responding secretary, and 
F. M. Rains, financial 
secretary, two of the : 
’ strongest missionary men in the country, the 
society collected and disbursed $106,222.10 last 
year. Unlike most other foreign societies, it has 
made steady and strong advancement through 
the recent financial depression of the country. 

These different missionary societies meet an- 
nually in a great general convention—one of the 
largest religious conventions of the whole year— 
to report the progress of the work, and counsel 
together concerning the enlargement and perfect- 
ing of the agencies employed to win America 
and the world to Christ. -They try no heresy 
cases ; they do not wrangle over questions of 
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theology ; nor do they leg- 
islate for the Church. With 
these matters they have no 
trouble. ‘It is impossible 
for these things to disturb 
the peace and prosperity 
of the Disciples of Christ, 
for they have no human 
systems of doctrine or pol- 
ity to defend. These is- 
sues are all for ever settled 
in the New Testament. 
They concern themselves 
altogether with methods of 
co-operative evangelism in 
order to bring men _ to 
Christ and build them up 
in Him. They have, as 
has been stated, 1,101,18] 
communicants, 6,224 min- 
isters of the Gospel, and 
10,653 churches. Their Sunday School army, 
teachers and scholars, is nearly a million strong. 
Reports give it at about 708,873, though this 
estimate is too low. They gained last year 47,407 
communicants, 422 churches and 420 ministers. 
The spirit of the movement is catholic, Biblical 
and distinctively American ; the center and source 
of its power and bond of its union is faith in the 
Christ, the Son of God ; the secret of its wonder- 
ful success is in exalting Him; its methods are 
all practical and popular ; its object is world-wide 
evangelism ; and its plea is the restoration of 
simple New Testament Christianity. 
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Wiruin the past few years there has arisen, 
among cultivated people, a marked interest in 
India and a curiosity concerning its philosophy 
and religion. Pundita Ramabei, Swami Viva- 
kananda, Swami Saradanada, and other distin- 
guished apostles of Raga Yoga, have visited this 
country and England, and their lectures and dis- 
cussions have commanded much attention. Peo- 
ple who have been accustomed to regard the re- 
ligion of the Hindoos as a form of idolatry have 
been obliged to revise their ideas and confess a 
thorough respect for East Indian philosophy and 
religion as taught and practised by its leading 
exponents. Naturally there is much in it which 
does not appeal to our Occidental minds, but 
the lives led and devotion shown by its disciples 
cannot fail to impress us with their sincerity. 

There are Holy Men all over India, from the 
begging and wandering fakir to the more highly 
educated Swami, they run through all grades of 
filth, fanaticism and strange notions. At one 
temple they will show you an animated statue 
who, through long years of patient practice, has 
acquired the art of standing on one leg from sun- 
rise to sunset, the other leg being, from long dis- 
use, quite withered ; and the stone upon which 
he stands is worn hollow by the shifting of his 
foot to keep his balance. There comes to your 
hotel a wild-haired and bright-eyed person who 
ties his legs about his neck and performs other 
tricks of the contortionist, and you are informed 
that he is 4 very holy man and that he does 
these things in order to please the gods. 

But these are merely minor saints with strictly 
local reputations. The real Holy Man, who is 
known and revered all over India, and who, 

among the lower classes, ranks as a demigod, to 
his intense annoyance, lives in Benares, near the 
famous Monkey Temple. There are a number 
of shrines containing very fair portrait busts of 
him in various parts of India, which have been 
erected by pious admirers and which are wor- 
shiped by the more ignorant classes ; he is ven- 
erated by the cultured and educated Hindoos as 
2 wise and good man whose life has been one of, 
perhaps to our ideas, useless self-abnegation but 
fruitful of good works. 

Swami Baskara Naud Saraswati is a tall, slen- 
der man of about seventy, having a strong face 
with classic features, reminding one strongly of 
the portraj, busts of Cicero. From under his 
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overhanging brows shine a pair of wonderfully 
brilliant black eyes, keen, but as kindly as they 
are penetrating. It needs no reputation to tell 
you that he is a wise man who is sincerely and 
conscientiously good. His spare figure is desti- 
tute of a shred of clothing, but, in deference to 
the ladies of our party, he wrapped a handsome 
Cashmir shawl about his loins. We held an ex- 
tended conversation with him through the kindly 
offices of the Dirwan of the Mahraja of Benares, 
who happened to be calling on him at the time, 
and who acted as interpreter. The Swami— 
which, by the way, is a title of respect signify- 
ing a good and learned man who has pursued 
certain theological and philosophical studies, 
and is nearly equivalent to our ‘‘D.D.’’—he 
told us, had been a very rich young man of good 
family ; he was married, had young children, 
and was prosperous and happy. While still a 
young man he decided to devote his life to re- 
ligion ; accordingly, after making ample pro- 
vision for his family, he divided the remainder 
of his wealth among the poor and spent twenty 
years as a recluse in study and meditation ; this 
period over, and having conquered his worldly 
desires, he went about preaching and doing good 
works, 

He is the greatest Sanscrit scholar of modern 
India, and is in constant correspondence with 
learned Sanscritists otf England and other coun- 
tries. It was about 1874 when he emerged from 
his retreat in the jungle where for twenty years 
he had been studying the Vedas and other works 
of Oriental philosophy under the guidance of 
mystics and anchorites. From the first day of 
his appearance Saraswati Swami produced an 
immense impression, and soon received the title, 
from the English press, of ‘‘the Luther of In- 
dia.’? An orator of unusual power and magnet-’ 
ism, and possessed in a high degree of that poet- 
ical eloquence which delights the Oriental, he 
gathered crowds wherever he went, and he trav- 
ersed India from Bombay to Calcutta. and from 
the Himalayas to Cape Cormorin. He preached 
the ‘One Deity,’’ and, Vedas in hand, proved 
that there was not a word in the ancient writ- 
ings to justify polytheism. Thundering against 
idol-worship, the great orator fights with all his 
might against caste, infant marriages and super- 
stitions. He blames the Brahmans, or heredi- 
tary priests, for the degeneracy of the Hindoo 
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religion and the evils which have been engrafted 
upon it by centuries of false interpretation of the 
Vedas. 

Like all reformers, Saraswati Swami has made 
many enemies among the powerful Brahman 
caste which he so persistently attacks, and their 
hatred for him is intensified by the fact that he 
has made many converts from among their own 
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grasped the corbra which was twining about his 
leg and crushed the reptile’s head. 

‘‘Let him do so,’ he assented. ‘‘ Your god 
has been too slow. It is I who have decided this 
dispute. Now go,’’ he added to the crowd, ‘‘ and 
tell everyone how easily perish the false gods.”’ 

Similar instances of his quickness of wit and 
of action, his admiral judgment and his unflinch- 
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ranks. Several attempts to assassinate him in 
Penares have failed, and in a small town in 
Bengal, when he was addressing the people, a 
priest of Shiva threw a live cobra on his naked 
body, exclaiming : 

‘Let the god Vaserki himself show which of 
us is right !”” 

With a single vigorous movement Saraswati 


ing coolness under all circumstances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, for during the past 
fifteen years the Swami has lived an active and 
eventful life. He has, by his wonderful elo- 
quence and consistent example, made nearly 
three million of proselytes, chiefly among the 
higher castes. Their personal loyalty and devo- 
tion to him know no bounds, and he might 
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easily be very wealthy if he so desired, but Sa- 
raswati is a true Yogi—he never touches money 
and despises pecuniary matters. He has almost 
given up traveling during the past few years, 
and lives in a garden near the Monkey Tem- 
ple. He has many visitors who come to ask 
advice and comfort, but he will accept nothing 
from them. 

When I told him that I was a writer he at 
once claimed kinship in the literary brother- 
hood, and presented me with a copy of selec- 
tions from the Vedas which he had translated 
from the Sanscrit, or language of the learned 
into Urdu, or the language of the common peo- 
ple. His eyes fairly glowed with enthusiasm as 
he told me of the good he hoped to do by 
bringing the wisdom of the ancients within the 
reach of the common people ; he also gave me 
a pamphlet containing his’ address, which was 
read before the Congress of Religions at Chicago 
during the World’s Fair. It was a singularly 
thoughtful-—if somewhat dreamy—production, 
and it was evident that it had gained nothing by 
translation into the colder and more matter-of- 
fact English. 
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' During our visit one of the party took a snap- 
shot picture of the old gentleman with a Kodak. 
He consented to sit willingly enough, but in- 
sisted that he must remove the shawl, and ap- 
pear in his proper character as one who has dis- 
carded the vanity of clothes. In the picture the 
Swami sits in the center, the Dirwan on his left, 
and a high caste Brahman gentléman on his 
right. The other figures are Hindoos who have 
come to the Swami for advice or instruction. 
Upon leaving him he presented us with flowers, 
and expressed many poetically phrased kindly 
wishes for our welfare. 

One incident, however, proved that human 
nature is much the same the world over, whether 
the Ego exists under the black broadcloth of the 
Occidental gentleman, or the brown skin of the 
Oriental Swami. He begged me to send him 
copies of anything I might write concerning 
him. Here was a man who had given up 
money, family, friends, social position, and even 
clothes, but away down in his escetic heart there 
was a spot which was not proof against the 
newspaper notice. It was very human, and I 
liked him the better for it. 
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How Many people in the country who, quicker 
than the fleeting days, picture to themselves 
with a loving eye some village churchyard as a 
calm and slumberous refuge ’twixt time and 
eternity ! 

In the midst of life’s wear and tear, its ‘‘ fitful 
fever,’’ it appears good to them to reat the eye 
of the mind upon the green-turfed mounds that 
swell toward the rustling trees, in which bird 
calls to bird amidst a calm, a holy silence. The 
flowers that nod in the fitful breezes, the sway- 
ing trees beneath the cloud-flecked blue above, 
all, all appeal with the sympathy of a dumb life 
to the living who are to die. In imagination 
they see the rustic folk crossing the meads to 
Sunday worship—drawing closer and closer to 
them as they lie there. In spite of the cold 
earth they feel that they will not be alone. A 
human sympathy will brood over them, named 
or nameless dust though they be. No! <A quiet 
cemetery has no horrors for the speculative 
thinker on the future, or at least none that will 
bear comparison with the gloom-shrouded depths 
of catacombs. To such a one, penetrating the 
darkness that veils the bones of the dead thou- 
sands, the thought that he may hope to rest one 
day beneath the flowers and trees, comparatively 
close to the glorious light of sun, will fall like a 
refreshing dew upon his soul. To some people 
it will come as a surprise to hear that there are 
catacombs at Paris. 

The fame of the similar collection of human 
remains at Rome would appear to have dwarfed 
out of sight the wondrous quarries that stretch 
beneath the greater portion of Southern Paris. 
Nevertheless, the catacombs of the French cap- 
ital are a wonderful and a weird sight, and one 
that is open to any member of the public who 
makes a written application to Monsieur le Pré- 
fet dela Seine. Their historical origin is inter- 
esting, and aptly exemplifies the changes that 
time brings in its train. From a remote past 
down to the seventeenth century they were 
merely quarries whence stone was drawn, and 
drawn to keep pace with the growth of the city 
ehove them. The natural consequence of this 
drain upon the vitals of the city’s support was 
a subsidence, in 1774, which, by damaging prop- 
erty and bringing about numerous accidents, 
informed the public that some one must do 
something, or that nobody would be left to do 
anything. In 1777 a still stronger hint from 


below roused the government to an activity, 
which expended its energy in supporting with 
piers and buttresses the most dangerous portions 
of the affected area. These works, continued 
from year to year, proved a fertile source of 
expense. 

In 1784 the question arose as to the disposal 
of the relics of mortality which were to be re- 
moved from the disused Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents. It was suggested that the quarries should 
be still further strengthened and rendered com- 
pact by their adoption as catacombs. The sug- 
gestion met with approval, was adopted, and the 
transfer of the vast accumulation of bones en- 
tered upon with all due precautions. It was 
thus that the quarries became the garner-room 
of the Destroyer ; it was thus, as the various 
cemeteries within the city ceased to yawn for 
their dead, that they were made to yield up their 
silent tenants. 

In 1786 the catacombs were solemnly conse- 
crated. At this period the bones and skulls 
were being cast down on the floors of the cav- 
erns and passages in great heaps, without any 
attempt at order or arrangement ; nor was it till 
the year 1812 that the authorities commenced 
the work which has culminated in the present 
artistic presentment of that which once formed 
the framework of living thousands. 

Come! we will descend together as two mem- 
bers of the public, and see a portion of this un- 
derground and silent world that extends its 
ramifications beneath 200 acres of Paris. We 
are in possession of our ‘ permits,’’ and accord- 
ing to direction find ourselves at the principal 
entrance on the right of the Place Denfert-Roche- 
reau. 

We take our places in the queue of those about 
to descend. We buy candles. An obliging 
stranger tears off a square piece from a news- 
paper and hands it to us with a polite bow. 
The careful, courteous man! He explains to us 
that presently it will be useful, if only ‘‘ les mes- 
sieurs’’ will adopt this plan of catching the 
droppings of a flickering candle held in the 
bare hand; and so saying he triumphantly 
thrusts his candle with a ripping, tearing noise 
through the paper. The idea is good, so good 
that it travels along the quewe, and each candle 
soon boasts a paper guard. One o’clock strikes. 
The door guarding the entrance to the ninety 
steps that lead to below swings open. Its harsh 
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grating is the signal for a brisk fusillade of 
match-firing reports. The matches are applied 
to the candles; a strong odor of tallow seethes 
through the mellow sunshine, and through its 
sickly fumes we commence to slowly advance. 
Already the leading file has vanished within the 
doorway, and as we in turn approach.the orifice a 
dull roar pours sullenly out to meet us. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp—we have passed beneath the arch- 
way, we are descending the spiral of the stone 
staircase. The air is heavy with the clangor of 
ponderous footfalls—murky with candle smoke 
that veils with weird effect the flickering, draught- 
driven light. As far, and just so far as we can see 
above and below us, all is in movement ; dresses, 
coats, candles whirl slowly, uncertainly down- 
ward. The very walls seem to writhe in the un- 
certain light, to mutter and moan with inarticu- 
late voices. 

Down, down, down! All are in the rock- 
home of Death. A moment’s pause, a silence 
falls on the chattering crowd. Then, affrighted 
with their second’s fear, they sway onward 
through a rocky gallery. Rock on either side of 
them, rock above them ; here bare and arid, 
there slimy with oozing water and foul growths. 
The passage broadens out, it narrows, and ever 
and ever there is the black line on the roof that 
marks the road. Suddenly a black shadow on 
the left or to the right. The eye plunges into 
the depths of these side roads, and recoils 
aghast at their mysterious gloom. The lights 
file on. A thin glitter seams a dark gap with a 
flickering, broken line of light. 

‘*Ah,’’ says the guide. ‘ Yes, a chain!’’ 

Still, forward, the shadows to right and left 
grow in size ; some have sentries silently guard- 
ing their obscurity from rash obtrusion ; where 
there is no sentry there is a chain. 

A sudden check from in front breaks the con- 
tinuity of the forward movement. 

We move on again, and !o! the rocks on 
either hand contract, change color, break out 
into the grewsome design of a symmetrically 
built wall of bones and skulls. From the level 
of our heads down to the level of our feet, skull 
rests upon skull, and leans back against the 
myriad bones behind. The shivering candle- 
light falls with unequal rays upon the formal 
tiers ; it flashes coldly upon the grinning teeth, 
penetrates the mortarless crannies of the wall, 
and éver shows bone of many shapes and curves. 
Now it lights upa rent in some skull—a ghastly, 
jagged . wound. which haunts one with the 
thought of foul murder. Anon, it shimmers 
with errati, play on the trickling water that, 
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pursuing its silent way from year to year, has 
crusted with a smooth gloss the skull beneath. 

Again the crowd checks. In the moment’s 
pause you approach the wall. An earth-stained 
skull, perhaps because larger than its comrades, 
centers your attention on its sunken orbits. You 
brood over it, are drawn to it, and as in a dream 
lay hands on its smooth cranium. The cold, 
clammy contact! Ah! how different from the 
warmth of a loving friend. Yet perchance this, 
this too, was once a friend, the loadstone of a 
deep, broad love. 

On again, once more, and this time quicker. 
The skulls flash past in confused lines. It is a 
dance of death. A rock shoots into view, bursts 
through the skulls. It is marked with black 
characters, which tell you that ‘‘it is sometimes 
better to die than to live.”’ 

Rock and lettering fade back into the dark- 
ness, but again and again the light outlines a 
phrase such as ‘‘Tombeau de la Révolution,’’ 
“‘Tombeau des Victimes,’’ or a motto that sinks 
deep into the soul. 

The designs in skull and bone become more 
complicated. The walls become more lofty, 
rush from straight lines into curves, assume the 
form of chapels. Around and about you are 
skulls, skulls, skulls. Once these residues of 
men were even as you and I are now. Think of 
it, each moldering bone was once part of a life— 
a life! But now, Tragedy and Comedy live in- 
differently side by side. Riches and poverty, 
the great and the low, lie jaw by jaw. 

None too great, none too humble to enter into 
Death’s lavish gift to the darkness that reigns in 
the catacombs. Their world has passed away, 
and the old order has given place to the new that 
now surges and seethes by their crumbling 
bones. They have been but a tide in the ocean 
of life, they have flowed and they have ebbed. 

But even as you dream or gibe, according to 
temperament, in one of these chapels, a faint, 
prolonged rustle comes stealing to the ear, swells 
and falls, and vanishes mysteriously as it came. 

What is it? The guide catches an inquiring 
eye, and explains, with a wealth of incisive gest- 
ure, that it is the rats moving. He makes the 
blood run cold with the horror of his account of 
those who have been lost in the catacombs and 
hunted to their death by the sharp-teethed ro- 
dents. 

He expatiates with pardonable pride on the 
precautions now taken by the authorities to 
guard against casualties of this nature, and sinks 
his voice to a whisper as he mentions the lost 
hundred of 1871. He points to the dark, chain- 
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barred passages as he tells you who and what 
these men were. ’Tis a tale that dwells in 
a blood-red past—a past which gave birth to 
the Commune of ’71. The Germans had be- 
sieged Paris and taken it; they had entered the 
city as conquerors, and with their departure the 
humiliated, supersensitive city was to be further 
outraged by its own baser passions. The Na- 
tional Guard had been even during the siege dis- 
affected toward the Government of the Republic, 
and with the departure of the Germans, it saw 
in the weakness of the government, then located 
at Versailles, its opportunity for revolt. Not 


having been disarmed, it possessed a brute force - 


which gave it courage to act—it carried off the 
cannon to the heights of Montmartre and Belle- 
ville, under the plausible’ excuse of preserving 
them from the enemy. 

This was, in effect, revolt; and so President 
Thiers read it. He attempted the removal of 
the cannon on March 18th. He failed ; and so 
commenced the insurrection of the Commune 
and a siege of Paris. : 

A hundred thousand National Guards, to- 
gether with the desperate characters common to 
every great city, were the thews and sinews of 
this social revolution, which was directed against 
property and labor-masters. It was initiated by 
workingmen, but in its short life of two months 
it was to seek power of the devil of cruelty, and 
to encourage to the surface of Parisian life the 
pétroleur and pétroleuse. It was to grow drunk 
with blood, and with sottish fury to fire the Hé- 
tel de Ville, the Palais de Justice, the Tuileries, 
the Ministry of Finance; it was to corrupt its 
own body with murderous excess, and to slay by 
day and by night. Within the restraining influ- 
ence of the Republican army concentrated at 
Versailles, it stung itself like a fire-imprisoned 
scorpion. 

But the debilitated government at Versailles 
was recuperating ; it drew the siege closer, and 
hurled shot and shell faster and faster into the 
writhing city. It sent out its troops under Mar- 
shal MacMahon, and with bayonet and bullet it 
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bore down the Communists, slew them without 
trial, without mercy, with no quarter for pétro- 
leur and pétroleuse. Ten thousand corpses lay 
beneath its Victory; the streets and prisons 
were red with blood; the mark of the de- 
stroyer was on mansion and humblest of humble 
buildings. 

By the lurid light which the recollections of 
the Commune emit, the guide’s answers to a by- 
stander, that the lost hundred were insurgents 
and part of the garrison of Fort Vanves, becomes 
powerfully suggestive. And to here a question 
and there a question he makes reply, of how the 
insurgents fled before the Republican troops, on 
the fall of Fort Vanves. And how they had 
rushed away from the bayonets on their track to 
endeavor to seek safety in the silent gloom of the 
catacombs. 

His graphic words, intensified by the environ- 
ment, reconstruct the scene, paint it with the 
vivid colors of a nightmare to the eyeballs strain- 
ing to the dark mouth of the passages beyond. 
In thought, he takes us with the panic-stricken 
soldiers into the labyrinth. We feel a feverish 
fear of pursuit driving us further and further 
into the secretive gloom. A halt—and our labor- 
ing hearts grow calmer amidst the silence that 
yields no shout, no muffled footfall of pursuer. 
But our torches consume faster and faster away ; 
we must again seek light of day. Yet how? 
Everywhere, road acrogs road, silent skull by si- 
lent skull, with never a clue to the open air, to 
the living world above. Again panic seizes us ; 
we run, run madly with many a stumble, for 
life. Exhaustion finds us alone. Our comrades 
gone. Our torch, guarded with trembling hand, 
burning low. We hear the rats gathering in 
their hordes outside the pale of kindly, merciful 
light. They throw down a skull that rolls heavily 
to our feet. The light—— 

Ah! It must have been awful to have died in 
that thick blackness with never a ray of light or 
hope! And we grow thankful that, as two of the 
public, we move on and on to the exit at the Rue 
Dareau, and find there life and sunshine. 
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THE METROPOLIS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
By HENRY CLAY COLVER. 
AMERICAN CITIES SERIES.—X. 


THE eyes of the civilized world to-day are 
turned upon two points—namely, the Gold 
Fields of Alaska’ and the City of Seattle. To 
speak of one is to mention the other. At no 
period in the world’s history has there ever been 
such an awakening, such an irresistible spirit of 
adventure as is now going on to find bottom in 
that region of gold, and the quickest possible 
way to reach it. Society at large, business of all 
kinds, people in every walk of life, have caught 
this adventurous spirit, and 
are pouring into Seattle to 
prepare for the journey 
northward, and like a little 
leaven it has worked the 
lump into a large loaf, 
spreading from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic. 

I shall not attempt to 
describe the location of the 
gold deposits of Alaska, 
or of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, for that has already 
been pretty thoroughly 
done. The gateway to this 
promised land is through 
the City of Seattle, and 
while its enemies have en- 
deavored to misrepresent 
this fact, any reasonable 
person with even crude 
ideas of geography can see 
by its location that it is 
the only gateway by nature, 
and has every modern fa- 
cility to reach Alaska. Sit- 
uated as it is on the map of our country, it com- 
mands the admiration and attention of everyone 
who desires to see and study its wonderful ad- 
vantages for the future. 

Those who seek its portals to-day will find a 
beehive of industry and thrift unparalleled in 
any city on the globe. Nature has endowed it 
with so many natural advantages that one has 
only to place himself on any of its noble hills 
and look abroad. The panorama which greets 
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his eye, for beauty, grandeur and sublimity, is 
indeed a rare sight. Casting the eye to the north 
and west you see the beautiful Olympic range of 
mountains towering above as perfect a sheet of 
water as can be found anywhere upon the globe. 
Elliott Bay, the harbor of Seattle, is one of the 
many arms of Puget Sound, with depth of water 
sufficient to float any ship built. (The average 
depth at the wharfs at low tide is from 30 to 60 
feet, and in middle of harbor 200 to 400 feet). 
The harbor is perfectly 
land - locked, and large 
enough to accommodate 
all the vessels of our navy 
and many more. 

To the south from our 
observation point is a sight 
which for grandeur can- 
not be excelled anywhere. 
There Mount Rainier, ris- 
ing to the height of 14,444 
feet above the level of the 
sea, stands perpetually 
snow-capped, and from its 
summit of clear glaciers 
five rivers find their source. 
It is like a grand silent 
sentinel looking with su- 
preme satisfaction upon 
the proud city below. The 
scene must not be left un- 
til wheeling eastward the 
eye rests upon another 
panorama of nature. Here 
one sees the picturesque 
Cascade Range, with Mount 
Baker in the distance 
(10,000 feet high), and 
Lake Washington, like a beautiful opal at the 
base of these mountains, forms the eastern boun- 
dary line of the city. It is a body of pure fresh 
water, fed by innumerable cascades coming di- 
rectly from these mountains. The lake is 30 
miles long, and from 2 to 5 miles wide, furnish- 
ing the city with water of the purest kind. 

Like its ancient sister city—Rome—Seattle is 
built on several hills, the highest being about 
500 feet above the sea level. The city takes its 
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name from Seattle, an Indian chief of the Du- 


wamish tribe. The first plat of the town of 
Seattle was filed for record as early as May, 
1853, by Messrs. Bell, Maynard, Boren «& A. A. 
Denny. These pioneers cut the timber and 
made the first settlement. At this early day 
there were no cities to speak of in the West save 
San Francisco, and only such spots as Fort 
Steilacoom, Olympia, Seattle and Port Townsend 
existed. The first sawmill was built in 1853 by 
Henry L. Yesler, and stood on the present site of 
Yesler Wharf. In December, 1856, the United 
States sloop of war Decatur shelled the site of the 
present city. At that time the Klicitat tribe of 
Indians with their allies attempted to drive the 
white settlers from Seattle, but Chief Seattle be- 
ing a friendly Indian 
intervened and saved 
their lives. The shot 
fired is to-day pre- 
served and in the pos- 
session of Dexter Hor- 
ton. The white set- 
tlers stood by the old 
block house and suc- 
ceeded in driving off 
the hostile red men. 
The Decatur was in 
command of Lieuten- 
ant Morris, who after- 
ward commanded the 
Cumberland in Hamp- 
ton Roads during our 
Civil War. 

The first United 
States mail was de- 
livered in Seattle, 
August 27th, 1853. 
There were very few 
steamers at that time, and the principal means 
of transportation was the Indian canoe. Not 
until 1887 did Seattle become prominently known 
to the outside world. Then, as if by magic, 
began her marvelous growth. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad completed its line across the 
continent in 1889, and following closely upon 
this, in 1893, the Great Northern entered Seat- 
tle, and then was tied together the Canadian 
Pacific to the Seattle & International. So that 
to-day Seattle, with a population of nearly 
70,000 people, has three trans-continental rail- 
roads. 

The great fire in 1889 laid the city in ashes, 
and for tyo years following all business was 
done in tents, wooden shacks upon muddy 
streets, ay d under very great discouragements. 
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Yet the spirit of the people which make up this 
thriving city asserted itself, and with co-opera- 
tion, indomitable energy, and cheerful feeling 
they reared a new City. 

In 1892: the old city was obliterated, and in 
its place a metropolitan air prevailed. By cast- 
ing a glance at the illustrations accompanying 
this article the stranger can see intelligently what 
Seattle now is. The terrible panic of 1893 fol- 
lowed the re-building of the city, and all through 
those dark years, 1894, ’95, ’96, ’97, the same 
Seattle spirit kept up, and merchants, bankers, 
professional men and manufacturers worked 
harmoniously and as a unit to preserve the city’s 
credit both at home and abroad. They pulled 
together, and while the ranks were thinned by 
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those who left, yet the faithful who remained 
stood the ‘‘heat and battle of the day,’’ and 
now have the satisfaction of seeing such a revival 
of business and energy that their spirits are 
cheerful and their pocket-books growing fuller 
all the time. 

No city in the world to-day presents so many 
novel sights as Seattle. All nationalities are pour- 
ing in, and the arrivals for the past three months 
have run from 300 to 1,500 people per day. 
The outfitting business for Alaska alone amounts 
to thousands of dollars daily, and with such a 
fleet of vessels now running to Alaska ports, 
Seattle has been able to handle the crowds suc- 
cessfully. The merchants of Seattle with care- 
ful foresight and good business sagacity have not 
only made it possible to provide everyone who 
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wants an outfit, but can do it at 
prices better than any other city. 
Testimonials are numerous, show- 
ing fair treatment and __ better 
prices than any other city. The 
people who are going to Alaska 
are from the very best in the land 
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down to those of the ‘‘ Luck of Roaring Camp”’ 
kind, and each steamer as it moves out with its 
loads of humanity carries with it the best wishes 
of success from our people. 

To sum up the situation at Seattle to-day and 
present it in aclear and honest way to the reader, 
I call attention to the following facts : 

Seattle is a city of 70,000 population. 

Its harbor is perfect and safe. ; 

It is the center of a district which produces 
everything requisite to man’s comforts and needs. 

Last year the 134 factories produced $5,497,000 
worth of goods. It manufactures flour, woolens, 
pork products, canned goods, evaporated vegeta- 
bles, ete. 

It is the commercial capital of Washington. 
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She has a packing house with a capacity of 
700 hogs, 300 sheep and 200 cattle per day. 

She has a woolen mill with a capacity of 200 
pairs of blankets. 

She makes the Yukon sled, and one firm sold 
over 5,000 this season. She makes condensed 
milk ; one concern turns out over 250 cases per 
day, 48 cans to the case. She makes evaporated 
and dried fruit and vegetables in unlimited 
quantities. She manufactures tents, pack-sad- 
dles, and everything necessary in the line of 
outfits. 

She has a horse and dog market, and hundreds 
of good horses and dogs are shipped to Alaska 
weekly. 

Seattle is the center of the greatest lumber in- 
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It is the only compe'itive point on the Pacific 
Coast having three transcontinental railroads— 
viz., Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

Competition in freight rates exists, by which 
Seattle merchants benefit as those of no other 
city do. Consumers get the benefit of their ri- 
valry and keen competition. 

Her climate is equuble and favorable to labor 
and life. Flowers bloom all the year round. The 
average temperature is a little over 50 degrees all 
the year round, and the average rainfall is 41 
inches per year, distributed over eight months. 

Seattle has two flour mills with a capacity of 
1,500 barrels per day. 


terest inthe world. No finer lumber is turned 
out anywhere, no better timber in the forest can 
be found on the known globe than grows in the 
State of Washington. 

Seattle is building at this time thirty new 
steamers to ply upon the Yukon River. It has 
already had two United States contracts for 
Federal vessels. 

Seattle’s Railroad Avenue, 120 feet wide, runs 
between the wharves on one side, and the rear of 
many wholesale houses on the other. It is oc- 
cupied by tracks of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Seattle & International (over which 
runs the Canadian Pacific). There are no 
switching charges ; nearly every wholesale house 
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is within five blocks of the railroad tracks, and 
many of them are within from 50 to 500 feet 
distance. 

The banks of Seattle are in a perfectly sound 
condition, and can issue letters of credit on 
Yukon points and elsewhere. To give a correct 
idea of the wonderful increase in bank clearings 
for the past year compared with the present the 
following table should be read carefully : 

SEATTLE BANK CLEARINGS, 


Mar. °% to Mar. ’"9 to —— Increase 
Mar. ‘97. Mar. “98. pr. et. 
March......:.. $2,192,686 $2,010,104 
Aprile. icine 2s 2,242,925 2,183,109 
May's = coeds 2,384,009 2,410,670 
DUNC .0.5.0. 665-05 3,139,011 2,803,030 
JOLY s05:5002% 08 2,817,940 2,674,128 25 
August ........ 2,298,725 3,342,953 2 
September. .... 2,078,928 3,215,011 6 
October........ 2,470,849 3,876,954 57 
November ..... 2,018,450 5,101,688 152 
December...... 2,308,430 5,061,745 115 
January........ 1,855,615 5,673,019 206 
February....... 1,510,220 5,579,520 269 
Total. 2% a 27,327,788 43,932,026 61 


Her street railways are six cable lines, and six 
electric lines, all splendidly equipped and carry- 
ing passengers and freight to all parts of the city 
and its suburbs. 


The schools of Seattle are the very 
best, and the daily attendance is a far 
better average than most cities of its 
size. No expense has been spared to 
employ competent teachers, and an 
excellent superintendent (Mr. Bar- 
nard ), who has shown himself capable 
of his responsibility. 

The churches are a credit to any 
city, and have men of culture and 
ability to minister over them. 

Its newspapers are well edited, 
and have reflected great credit upon 
the city, especially the Seattle Post In- 
telligencer, which paper keeps abreast 
of the times, and is worthy of a city 
thrice the size of Seattle. 

No better idea can be given of 
Seattle as a starting point for Alaska 
and the Northwest Territory, or of 
commercial importance, than the fol- 
lowing, taken from the Evening Post 
of San Francisco: ‘‘ When geography 
is against a traffic it becomes, like 
any other problem, a very stubborn 
one. The distance from Chicago to 
San Francisco and from Chicago to 
Seattle is approximately the same, 
but the traveler to Dyea in going to 
San Francisco is going 800 miles out of his way. 
By ocean, Seattle is about 800 miles nearer to 
Dyea than San Francisco. The difference in 
first-class fare is $12, and the difference in sail- 
ing time is three days. 

“Thus in coming to San Francisco from 
Chicago the passenger is inflicting upon himeelf 
800 miles additional distance, $12 additional 
cost and three days additional time. On second- 
class the situation is much worse, and it must 
be remembered that 70 per cent. of what is 
known as Klondike travel is second-class.’’ 

The Post then goes on to say that the demand 
upon the Southern Pacific to equalize matters 
by reducing rates is unjust, as in order to 
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make the cost the same the railroad would have 
to put its rates so low that it would receive but 
$1.38 for hauling a passenger from Ogden to San 
Francisco, first-class, and $1 second-class. Con- 
tinuing, the Post says : 

‘Tf there is a merchant in San Francisco who 
has heretofore been guilty of the folly of not 
making himself acquainted with the commercial 
factors underlying this Klondike business, he 
has reason for entertaining a feeling of humilia- 
tion. As to the press nothing better can be 
expected than misrepresentation. 

‘San Francisco is confronted with a lesson in 
commercial geography. It is being tauglit by 
an illustrative object lesson 
that geographical facts become 
commercial factors, and in this 
aspect they are very stubborn 
things. Geography is un- 
changeable ; the commercial 
factor which usually attends 
it insurmountable.”’ 

Seattle is three nautical 
days nearer Yokahoma, Tokio 
and the coast of Asia than 
San Francisco, so that the sav- 
ing of the cost of fuel and la- 
bor on each steamer sailing 
from Seattle is a very impor- 
tant item. 

With these local facts clus- 
tering about Seattle other 
marked improvements have 
come to it, and they are of 
national importance. One of 
these is the completion of one 
of the best dry docks in the 
world, built by the United 
States Government at Port 
Orchard, across the bay from 
Seattle. This dock recently 
received the battleship Oregon, which had ‘a thor- 
ough overhauling and proved the strength, dura- 
bility and completeness of the dock. It can dock 
any vessel 500 feet long, and will be an invaluable 
aid to our Government for any necessity. The 
United States Government has also completed at 
Port Orchard commodious and tasteful quarters 
for the men, and excellent buildings for the 
commandant and officers, and what was a howl- 
ing wilderness three years ago has been trans- 
formed into one of the most complete dry dock 
stations in the United States. 

Anothernational improvementright atthe city’s 
doors is the Magnolia Bluff Army Post and Bat- 
tery, Whig} jg Jocated on the northern bound- 


ary line of the city, fronting Puget Sound (on 
Salmon Bay). The Government has appro- 
priated $70,000 for immediate use for construc- 
tion of roads, buildings, ete., and work is now in 
full blast. When completed Seattle will be prop- 
erly protected, and the entrance to our harbor 
carefully guarded. 

Moving on these same lines the United States 
Government has made an appropriation for the 
building of the Lake Washington Canal, which 
will connect the waters of Puget Sound with 
Lake Washington, and make one of the best in- 
land harbors in the world. Vessels can be at 
anchor in this harbor (Lake Washington) in 


_ HOTEL STEVENS. 

fresh water, saving thousands of dollars to the 
Government or anyone owning a vessel—as in 
this harbor seaweed, kelp and barnacles cannot 
destroy the hull. When completed this canal 
will be of great commercial importance to 
Seattle. Referring to this work, the Secretary 
of War in his annual report of 1897, page 
43, clearly showed its importance. Let me 
give the following brief quotation from this 
report : : 

‘‘Tqcannot too strongly recommend the con- 
struction of this canal. Lake Washington is a large 
sheet of fresh water with excellent banks. It is 
very deep, and of course entirely free from tides. 
The necessity on that great coast of fresh water, 
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where sea-going vessels can be repaired and 
freed from barnacles, is most apparent.”’ 

At this writing a steamer leaves Seattle every 
cther day for Alaska, and with the fleet of ocean 
vessels now bound there from the Atlantic there 
will be a daily service. Already over 20,000 
people have sailed for Alaska since January Ist, 
1898, and upon the opening of navigation on the 
Yukon River many thousands more will go. A 
daily steamer leaves for Victoria and Vancouver, 
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IYACHT RACE IN SEATTLE HARBORED 


JHOTEL SEATTLEY 


B. C., and there is semi-weekly service to San 
Francisco ; semi-monthly service to China and 
Japan ; monthly service to Central American 
ports, and daily and hourly boats to all cities 
and towns on Puget Sound, with innumerable 
boats plying to logging camps, farr .ers’ work- 
boats, etc., up and down the Sound. 

With these facts and illustrations before one, 
some idea can be formed of what Seattle fairly 
and honestly is. Those who are seeking some new 
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field of enterprise and wish to come among 
us, bringing their money and experience, 
Will be cordially welcomed, and we believe 
they will find it an inviting field. Let us 
build up our merchant marine, and there 
%S no better place than here to do it. Let 
Us dig out our hidden minerals, and smelt 
and refine them, and no better place can 
be selected. Let more flour be manu- 
factured—no better spot fora mill. Build 
our cars here—no better timber can be 
found anywhere on the globe. In these 
Ways we can add to our industries and make 
Seattle a great city. The spirit of rivalry on 
Puget Sound is no longer in existence. Seat- 
tle has so far outstripped her sister cities that 
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Tray #’s music I know 
Ge In the measured flow 
Word s to the light guitar, 
And 2 magic spell 
O¢ Fath the gentle swell 
<oli==n notes afar. 


SEATTLE IN 1878. 


she has honestly and proudly won the lau- 
rels of a ‘‘City of Necessity,’’ a ‘‘City of 
Destiny,’’ and the metropolis of the Pacific 


Northwest. 


And I love the roar 
Of waves on the shore 

Of the dark and sonorous Fem, 
And my spirit bounds 
When I hear the sounds 

Of Nature’s glad symphony. 


Yet sweeter by far 
Than harp or guitar, 
Or song the nightingale sings, 
Are the tones that start 
From a kindred heart 
When love breathes over the strings. 


THE CAPTURE OF A SPANISH WARSHIP. 
A GALLANT FIGHT AGAINST SUPERIOR NUMBERS. 


HE British fourteen-gun 
brig-sloop Speedy was 
cruising, in the spring 
of 1801, in the Mediter- 
ranean. She was com- 
manded by Lord Coch- 
rane, and, as the captain 
has no small share in 
making a vessel of im- 
portance, this bold little 
gunbrig actually became 

a source of great annoyance to Spain by cutting 

up her coasting trade. Orders were accordingly 

issued by the Spanish government to send out 
armed vessels in pursuit of this impertinent little 
brig. 

But she merited her name, and was by no 
means easy to catch. One bright April morning, 
however, the Speedy had a narrow escape. The 
thirty-gun xebec Gamo, actuaily sent out in pur- 


suit of her, tried a stratagem to entrap her which | 


almost succeeded. By means of closed or hang- 
ing ports the Gamo pretended to be an unarmed 
vessel, and thus decoyed the Speedy within hail ; 
then drawing them up, she displayed her heavy 
battery. For once in his glorious life Lord Coch- 
rane considered ‘‘discretion the better part of 
valor, and determined to return ruse for ruse. 
The Speedy mounted only fourteen guns (four- 
pounders), while the Gamo had thirty-two guns 
and was well manned. To escape would have 
been impossible, as the xebec sailed doubly as 
fast as the Speedy. 


The gun-brig therefore coolly displayed at her’ 


gaff-end the banner of Denmark, and a man, 
dressed in a Danish officer’s uniform, stood 
bravely on her gangway,; and answered the hail- 
ing of the Spaniard in Danish—or something 
like it. 

The Gamo nevertheless distrusted the nation- 
ality of the brig, and sent a boat to her with an 
officer. But the English were not to be caught. 
As the Spanish boat approached, a young officer 
cn the Speedy gravely hailed him and bade him 
not to come on board, as they had lately quitted 
one of the Barbary ports (very possibly they 
had!) and that if he ventured on their deck he 
would subject the Spanish ship to a long quaran- 
tine. 


This hint answered admirably. The Spanish 


had no wish to incur such a doom, and drew off. 
The officers mutually saluted and waved hands, 
and the two vessels parted company——the Don to 
rejoice at his escape from the risk of the plague, 
the Englishman to laugh over the ruse he had 
practised. 

But the laugh was not altogether a merry one 
—the Speedy’s officers would rather have fought 
their big opponent ; and Lord Cochrane had to 
console them by promising to fight the Gamo the 
next time they met, which was sure to be soon. 

A month passed by. The saucy little Speedy 
still hung, as it were, on the skirts of the Span- 
ish trade, and was still vainly pursued by the 
enraged Spaniards. 

As day broke over the blue sea one bright May 
morning, the Speedy’s ‘‘ look-out’? gave notice of 
a sail standing toward her. She gave chase at 
once, but the light breeze scarcely filled her sails, 
and it was nearly nine o’clock before she got 
within gunshot of the stranger. To the joy of 
the Speedy they then discovered that the vessel 
approaching was no other than their old friend 
the Gamo, whom they had reluctantly deceived. 

Now Lord Cochrane could keep his word ! 
The Speedy, being close under the Gamo’s lee, 
tacked, and began the action by firing on the 
Spaniard. 

The Gamo promptly returned this apparently 
absurd defiance, and very soon attempted to 
board her puny foe; but that was too much of 
a good thing, considering the disparity of their 
numbers, and the brig, the instant she heard the 
order given, bore up also. 

A second time the attempt was made, and 
again it was frustrated by clever seamanship. 

At length, after a cannonade of forty-five min- 
utes, in which, with all her swift maneuvers, 
the Speedy could not escape the heavy broad- 
sides of her foe, and had three seamen killed and 
five wounded, Lord Cochrane determined to 
board the Spaniard. This was assuredly ‘‘ tak- 
ing the bull by the horns.’’ At the beginning 
of the fight the crew of the Speedy consisted of 
only fifty-four men and boys. She had now 
lost three men entirely, and five were, to say the 
least, not vcry efficient. The crew of the Gamo 
consisted of a total of three hundred and nine- 
teen men, boys, officers and marines. 

But it is not the fashion of ‘‘ Jack’’ to count 


THE 


heads on such occasions. His arithmetic is, per- 
haps, not remarkably good. He is apt—Lord 
Cochrane was especially—to see his foes through 
a diminishing medium. So the gallant captain 
ran the Speedy close alongside the Gamo, and, 
with a rush and a British cheer, the seamen— 
led by their gallant commander—sprang upon 
the decks of the Gamo. 

There forty men found themselves opposed to 
three hundred. But the swords and cutlasses of 
the British fell heavily, and they cut for them- 
selves a way amidst the crowd of enemies. 

But it was a tremendous struggle, desperate 
for ten minutes, especially in the waist of the 
xebec. 
were nearly overpowered by the numbers op- 
posed to them. At that moment the clarion 
voice of their commander was heard hailing the 
Speedy. 

“* Speedy, ahoy ! 
board.”’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘* You are aware that only siz men unhurt re- 
mained in the brig, so the order could not really 
be obeyed ; but the forty men on board the 
Gamo were already so formidable that the Span- 
iards had no relish for the promised addition, 
and at once surrendered. 

The Spanish colors were struck, and the Union 
Jack floated over the xebec. 


Send me fifty more men on 


” 
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Once the gallant seamen of the Speedy. 
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On her deck lay her commander, Don Fran- 
cisco de Torris, dead ; near him were the boat- 
swain and thirteen men, killed ; forty-one were 
wounded. 

Of the forty men who had made this dire 
havoc, only one seaman was killed! The first 
(and only) lieutenant of the Speedy, Richard 
William Parker, was wounded severely ; her 
boatswain and one seaman were also wounded. 

Meantime the ‘‘ doctor,” as the surgeon. is al- 
ways called on board ship, Mr., James Guthrie, 
had cleverly taken the helm, and remained with 
the killed, wounded and boys on board the 
Speedy. 

We may imagine with what exultation they 
received the victors when they returned. It was 
a difficult task to take care of their numerous 
prisoners, but Lord Cochrane was equal to his 
task, and in a few days the little Speedy and her 
lofty prize were safe at anchor in the harbor of 
Port Mahon. 

The Gamo mounted twenty-two long Spanish 
twelve-pounders on the main-deck, with eight 
long-eights and two heavy carronades (twenty- 
four pounders) on the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle. Her crew, as we have said, consisted of 
two hundred and seventy-four officers, men and 
boys, and forty-five marines. 

So bold an achievement was rare even in that 
age of noble deeds and gallant men. 


SUBMARINE ATTACK ON A BATTLESHIP. 
FROM A DRAWING BY F. H. SCHELL. 
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SOME VIEWS 
IN 


HAVANA, 


ft) 
1.The Yumari River and Bay of Matanzas. 2 Street Scene. 3. Trees Under Which was Celebrated Mass Attended by Columbus, and 
Church Built on the Site. In this Church all Incoming Captain Generals Take the Oath of Office and Receive the Key of 
State. 4 Valley of the Yumari Back of Matanzas. 5. Soldiers’ Barracks Foot of O'Reilly Street, Showing Portion 
of Old Wall which Once Surrounded Havana. 6. Sugar Plantation near Havana. 7 Old Castle Outside 
of Havana. &. Central Park, Tacon Theatre, Louvre Café and Inglaterra Hotel. 
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MISS BRUNTON’S SACRIFICE, 


By 


that she had no patience 
with women who allowed 
other people to put upon 
them. A woman, she pro- 
tested, should be a person 
of sense and spirit, not a 

g poor, yielding reed swayed 
by every breeze. Her sister, Mrs. Simpson, used 
to take a remark of this kind to herself, and re- 
tort that a woman who had only herself to think 
of could easily keep up her courage. A spinster 
earning a comfortable livelihood did not know 
how hardly life pressed on the mother of a family. 
Miss Brunton never argued the point, because 
she knew that you might as well try to write on 
water as on Aggy’s mind. But her eyes had a 
twinkle in them when her sister compared their 
lots to her own disadvantage. She knew who 
was likely to wear out first. 

For many years Miss Brunton had been an as- 
sistant principal in the Blackport High School, 
which is a large and flourishing concern. Be- 
fore coming to Blackport she had languished as 
a teacher in private families, and everyone con- 
sidered that she greatly improved her position 
by getting a post in a high school. Besides, 
Aggy Brunton had married Professor Simpson of 
Biackport College, and therefore lived in Black- 
port, and would be able to befriend her sister in 
many ways. 

Miss Brunton was very glad to go and live 
near Aggy, but her reasons were not exactly 
those put forward by her friends when they con- 
gratulated her. Aggy had never been able to 
look after herself, or her husband, or her chil- 
dren; and Miss Brunton thought it would be 
easier to do her own work and lend her sister 
a helping hand if the work and the sister were 
near neighbors. At first she lived in Professor 
Simpson’s house, and as long as this arrange- 
ment lasted she certainly found plenty to do 
there. A child was born every year to parents 
who were unthrifty, delicate and poor. How 
Miss Brunton had the strength and the patience 
to be school-teacher, nurse and housekeeper day 
by day no one could understand. She often 
owned that she felt tired ; sometimes her spirits 
flagged. But she would soon whip them up 
again. Melancholy, like other luxuries, was not 
for her. Agey might sit by the fire and weep 
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while the world ran away, but her sister felt the 
weight of the world on her shoulders, and meant 
to support it or die. 

However, soon after the fifth child arrived 
Miss Brunton had to turn out because, unless 
she slept in a cupboard, the house would no 
longer hold her. She took two small, cheap rooms 
close by, and Aggy said it would be nearly the 
same thing as having Susan with them ; which 
was quite true as far as Aggy was concerned. 
Her sister found the new arrangement rather 
more tiring than the old one. 

Nevertheless Miss Brunton greatly enjoyed the 
snatches of solitude and leisure that were left to 
her. She had never before had a sitting-room of 
her own, or any chance of receiving her friends. 
Wherever she lived she made friends. That 
faculty of lending a helping hand did not ex- 
haust itself on her sister, and is one that usu- 
ally wins goodwill. Besides she acted as a tonic 
on some of the nervous, overworked women who 
made the school wheels go round. Not all of 
them liked her, but those who did swore by her, 
clove to her, and when fate took them from her, 
would go far and wide to see her again. 

But Miss Brunton never had much time to 
give her friends. She was always meaning to 
turn over a new leaf and let Aggy shift for her- 
self, and she was always finding that the possi- 
ble moment had not arrived. If Aggy had been 
robust and very well-to-do, Miss Brunton might 
have left her sister to fight her own battles. But 
Professor Simpson had a limited income, and his 
children were sickly, and his wife was both sickly 
and incompetent. When Aggy sent in haste for 
her sister it was always because she had a head- 
ache or a damaged child, or no nurse, or no 
cook; and when Miss Brunton reached the. 
house she often found the family in real diffi- 
culties. It is true that Aggy usually brought 
them on herself, but there they were. 

Of course all married women know that a sin- 
gle woman never has anything todo. Married 
women without children count as single in this 
respect. A spinster who maintains herself is a 
person of leisure compared with a rich man’s 
wife who has a baby in the nursery. This is a 
great mystery, but every mother understands it. 
Mrs. Simpson used to talk with envy of her sis- 
ter’s tranquil life and even of her circumstances, 
which she said were really easier than her own. 
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At any rate, her husband and she could not 
afford a holiday in Europe, and when they 
wanted a new book they looked for it on Miss 
Brunton’s table. 

‘*My month in Europe has cost me five hun- 
dred dollars,’’ said Miss Brunton. ‘‘I wonder 
how much you have spent at Newport ?”’ 

‘© A great deal more than we meant to. We 
always do,’’ said Mrs. Simpson, with a sigh. 
She was a thin, little woman, with a drab skin 
and colorless, scanty hair. ‘‘ Do you spend all 
you make?’ she continued. ‘‘Do you never 
think of providing for your old age?” 

‘Of course I do,’’ said Miss Brunton, briskly. 
‘Who would if I did not, pray ?” 

Mrs. Simpson’s friends were under the impres- 
sion that she suffered a good deal from her sis- 
ter’s quick temper. She looked slightly injured 
now, and said : : 

“*Tt must be so easy for you to save, living 
in these two little rooms, and only yourself to 
think of. Have you put by much ?”’ 

‘* About a thousand dollars.”’ 

A weaker woman might have tried to con- 
ceal this fact, but Miss Brunton felt quite 
sure that she could take care of herself and 
her money. 

Aggy’s prominent light eyes opened widely. 

“(One thousand dollars! I wish I had a 
quarter of it.’’ 

‘Don’t be so silly, Aggy,’’ said Miss Brunton, 
sharply. ‘‘If I was knocked out of my work 
to-morrow I should have about fifty dollars a 
year to live on.’’ : 

‘Archibald says he can’t afford to buy me a 
new winter jacket,’’ continued Aggy. ‘‘I can’t 
get my sleeves into my old one. I wish you 
would lend me a little money, Susan.”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ said Susan at once. 

The Simpsons ought not to have been forever 
short of money. Archibald had fifteen hundred 
a year of his own, and his professorship brought 
him an income of at least three thousand. Most 
of his colleagues considered him a man of means. 
He certainly might have made two ends meet in 
Blackport, where folks do their washing at home 
and get a respectable little house for four hun- 
dred dollars a year. The Simpsons were not 
even in the uncomfortable position of knowing a 
great many people much richer than themselves. 
The staff of Black port College supplied them with 
friends — men who professed something or lec- 
tured on something, and earned very little by it. 
The womenfolk connected with such men are not 
fine birds; they have no money for feathers. 
Mrs. Simpson could have been as well dressed as 
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her acquaintances without any undue strain on 
her husband’s purse. 

But the skillful management of an in- 
come is really more important than its figure. 
Mrs. Simpson muddled away her money as she 
muddled away her time and her health ; and of 
course her husband and children suffered for her 
sins. She was one of those incompetent, help- 
less creatures who at eighteen possess 4 pretty 
complexion and an amiable, vacant smile. They 
always marry and have families and make every- 
one belonging to them uncomfortable ; and why 
men choose them for wives and mothers men 
alone can say. Poor Professor Simpson had 
twelve years in which to repent of his folly, and 
then, in an epidemic of influenza, he went out of 
the game. It was after his death that Miss Brun- 
ton’s real troubles began. 

In future Aggy and her five children would 
have to live on fifteen hundred a year, and she 
assured her sister it could not be done. Susan 
said : ‘‘Stuff and nonsense! it must be done.’’ 
It was preposterous to talk ; as if they had any 
alternative! How did Aggy propose to spend 
more than her income without getting into debt? 
Luckily, by the terms of her husband’s will, she 
could not touch the capital. Aggy reminded her 
sister that twenty years ago she had taken a prize 
at school for flower-painting. Why should she 
not recall that lost art and give lessons in it to 
the young ladies of Blackport? Miss Brunton 
said it would be much better for her sister to re- 
call the little she knew about cooking, and man- 
age her house and children with the help of one 
servant. 

“Susan means well,’’ said Aggy to her friends; 
“but of course she does not know what it is to 
have children and feel anxious to provide for 
them. I must be both father and mother to my 
darlings now, and I am not strong. Susan al- 
ways had the constitution of a horse. She ought 
to have been a man.”’ 

“'Yes,’’ said the friends; ‘‘she would have 
made a very good man.”’ 

Aggy’s grief on the death of Professor Simpson 
wag very harrowing to those about her ; she gave 
it such full expression. Even on the day of the 
funeral Miss Brunton felt inclined to shake her 
because she would how] over the baby in his 
cradle directly he had been got to sleep. She 
wept at every meal for weeks, because the sight 
of Susan in dear Archibald’s chair made her 
miserable, and she wept at the bare mention of 
retrenchment, because she said her husband had 
always wished her to have everything she 
wanted. 
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With great difficulty Miss Brunton managed 
to get the Simpsons into a house they could rea- 
sonably afford; and then the day soon came 
when she confessed to her friends that she meant 
to live with her sister again. None of them asked 
why. They understood that Aggy would get on 
a little better with most of Susan’s income added 
to her own. 

Perhaps Aggy did get on a little better than if 
susan had led her own life and left her sister to 
shift for herself. It never occurred to Miss Brun- 
ton that she had any choice in the matter for 
longer than an angry moment. She regarded 
her near relatives much as we regard our own 
bodies. We regret their imperfections, but we 
do not try in this world to get away from them. 

The new conditions would have been more 
bearable if Miss Brunton could have held the 
reins—managed the housekeeping and the fam- 
ily expenditure, as well as her work at school. 
But of course Aggy stood on her dignity and re- 
sented both advice and interference. She attrib- 
uted all her troubles to fate, and not to her own 
want of sense and self-control. One afternoon 
Miss Brunton came back from school and found 
Oscar, a boy of five, badly scalded. 

“ How did it happen?’ she asked. 

“He pulled the kitchen kettle over himself,’’ 
explained Aggy. ‘‘Sarah was down in the wash- 
house at the time.’’ 

‘But where were you ?”’ 

‘* Paying calls.’’ 

‘‘Why do you do that on a washing-day when 
Sarah cannot possibly look after the children ?”’ 

*‘T cannot give up my friends and my posi- 
tion, Susan. I wish to keep both for my family. 
We must get a second servant.”’ 

‘We cannot afford it.” 

‘“‘We must. It is very easy for you to talk— 
away all day in that big, cheerful school, sitting 
on a platform and looking at a lot of well- 
behaved girls—you don’t know what it is to 
spend the morning with five children as naughty 
as mine.”’ 

When night came Agev asked her sister to sit 
up with Oscar. 

“A sleepless night never seems to hurt vou,” 
she said. ‘‘IT am quite exhausted with the shock 
of finding him scalded.” 

“T will take him this night, but not again to- 
morrow,”’ said Miss Brunton; ‘‘T can’t teach 
when I am dead tired. It would not be fair to 
the school.”’ 

“Of course I shall come in now and then.”’ 

‘*No, you won’t,’? said Miss Brunton; ‘TI 
shall lock the door.”’ 
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Aggy took offense at her sister’s manner, but 
she knew her to be a person of her word, so she 
went to bed and slept soundly. The next night 
Oscar slept and did not disturb his mother. 

The fear of letting the wear and tear of her 
home life affect her work at school acted like a 
spur on Miss Brunton ; kept her going when she 
might have flagged, and even drove her to resist 
encroachment. She never allowed anyone to 
make her unpunetual, and when Easter came 
she set off for a short holiday, although Mrs. 
Simpson showed that she thought it a seltish 
thing to do. In the end she wished she had 
not spent the money on the journey, because, 
before she had been away forty-eight hours, she 
received a telegram to say that Rosie had inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Of course Rosie’s aunt had 
to pack her trunks and return at once to Black- 
port. 

“T can’t refuse to go when they are in trou- 
ble,’’ she said to her indignant companion. ‘‘ Ag- 
gy’s troubles are of her own making, but they are 
terriblv real. She took this child with her in 
an open trolley car last week in a bitter east 
wind. I told her it was folly, and she asked me 
what I knew about children.”’ 

When Miss Brunton got back to Blackport she 
found Rosie much better. In fact, the doctor 
had only feared inflammation of the lungs, and 
had managed to keep it off. 

“You ought not to have sent for me,’’ said 
Miss Brunton to her sister. ‘‘ The child has not 
been seriously ill.”’ 

She wished afterward that she had held her 
peace, because her rebuke sent Aggy into hys- 
terics. Mrs. Simpson cried and laughed, and 
said she was worn out with nursing, and vowed 
she had neither asked nor expected her sister to 
come, She always kept her troubles to herself, 
and never again would she fly to Susan for sym- 
pathy ina sorrowful hour. Then she took a 
sleeping draught and went to bed, while Susan 
looked after Rosie and the other children. 

The proper mission of women is, of course, to 
weave roses into the tangled threads of manly 
lives. But there are some women who never get 
a chance of performing the pretty task for which 
Nature, the poct savs, designed them. On the 
contrary, their hands have to make the best of 
tangles just ax hard and just as tiring as those 
that engage the attention of their masculine 
neighbors. Miss Brunton had succeeded to her 
brother-in-law’s anxieties, but not to his posi- 
tion of authority in the house or to his income. 
Of course you may say that the remedy lay in 
her own hands. She had onlv to harden her. 
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But that is exactly what some people 
cannot do. Miss Brunton loved her nephews 
and nieces. They put their grimy little arms 
round her neck and came to her for help in their 
troubles. She wore herself out over the effort to 
keep them perfectly fed and clothed. She tried 
to make her sister put by a little money toward 
their education. But in this she never suc- 
ceeded, and at the end of two years her own sav- 
ings had diminished. The latest drain on her re- 
sources had been caused by a fire in the nursery. 
When she spoke of claiming restitution from the 
insurance company, Aggy said that the premium 
had not been paid since her husband’s death. 
She had always had other things to do with her 
money. After this Miss Brunton felt that no 
discovery or extravagance or folly would be sur- 
prising. She wondered whether they would ever 
find themselves without a roof to their heads. 

Even a tough constitution cannot stand inces- 
sant work and worry for very long. Professor 
Simpson had been dead for about two and a half 
years when Miss Brunton found that she must 
either rest or break down. So she told Aggy that 
she meant to spend the summer vacation in Eu- 
rope. 

** You are lucky,”’ said Aggy. 
somewhere !’ 

Miss Brunton had not been out of Blackport 
since last summer, and she mentioned this fact 
to Aggy, but Aggy only wriggled away from it, 
and observed that the children and she would 
have to content themselves with Long Branch. 
Miss Brunton felt positive that her sister could 
not afford to go anywhere at all, but she gave 
great offense by saying so. Aggy asked how she 
eould grudge the poor delicate children a fort- 
night at the seaside, when she was planning an 
extensive holiday for herself. 

Mrs. Simpson did not realize that her sister 
was near a collapse. All her life she had leaned 
on Susan, taken her strength for granted, reck- 
oned she had no troubles because she did not 
parade them. She had not the sense or the 
sympathy to see that even to the strong natures 
there come moments of discouragement. 

Aggy went to Long Branch early in the summer, 
about a month before the end of the term. Miss 
Brunton begged her to go later, and not take the 
elder children away from school, but Mrs. Simp- 
son Obseryed that she had to study economy. 
Lodgings were cheap in June. 

You have pought a great many new clothes,”’ 
7 av 6c 
as she helped to pack. I hope 
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heart. 


‘* Always off 


they are, Qn, ! 
. They paid 9? gaid Mrs. Simpson, shortly. 
y are, 
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. weariness. 
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“‘T can’t understand it,’’ persisted Susan. 
‘*Last month you said you could not pay your 
bills until this month’s check had come, and 
now you have settled them all and replenished 
the family wardrobe. Have you enough in your 
purse for your railroad fares? And how are you 
going to pay your expenses at Long Branch ?”’ 

“*Oh, don’t poke and pry into my affairs !’”’ 
said Aggy, impatiently. ‘The children would 
die without a change of air, and we can’t go 
about like Red Indians, in ragged blankets.”’ 

Miss Brunton did not feel reassured, but she 
could do nothing to stop the expedition. Fora 
day or two she enjoyed the silent, empty house, 
and then she suddenly began to hate it. The 
deserted rooms oppressed her, the lonely meals 
choked her. For the first time in her life she 
failed to outstep the blue devils always at her 
heels. She began to dwell on the future—and 
Heaven help the woman without mate or money 
who does that! She began to think that she 
could not afford the journey to Europe. It 
would make a hole in the five hundred dol- 
lars left of her savings —the only shield in case 
of emergency between her and destitution. Then 
a solemn word of warning from the great doctor 
she had consulted left her no choice. She prom- 
ised him to go. After that she felt more cheer- 
ful, and made her plans. She was to start the 
very day school closed, soon after the Simpsons 
came back from Long Branch. 

The children looked very rosy and sunburnt, 
but Aggy looked worried. Perhaps if Miss Brun- 
ton had been as wide awake as usual, she would 
have guessed that her sister had something on 
her mind. But just at the end of the term a week 
of great heat tried her to the utmost, and she 
had no strength or vision for anyone’s business 
but her own. 

At last commencement-day arrived, and when 
the necessary festivities came to an end Miss 
Brunton walked home numb and dull with 
She felt too tired to travel, too tired 
to live. The little street seemed to pant beneath 
the sweltering sun; every window was set open 
and some front-doors were ajar. It was quieter 
than usual, as if the heat had made the inmates 
idle and drowsy. But when Miss Brunton ap- 
proached her sister’s house, alarming and famil- 
iar sounds reached her from one of the open - 
upper windows—the uncontrolled sobs of a wo- 
man nearly in hysterics. For a moment Miss 
Brunton paused, inclined to run away. But 
habit proved too strong for her; she could not 
turn her back on a difficulty. She opened the 
door with her latchkey, and walzed upstairs and 
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into the front bedroom. There lay Aggy, crying 
and laughing and raving incoherently, while a 
frightened maid-servant stood near with a bottle 
of smelling-salts. Miss Brunton sent the girl out 
of the room, locked the door and sat down. She 
knew that Aggy’s hysterics soon came to an end if 
no one tried to coax her out of them. In a few 
minutes Mrs. Simpson got off the bed and came 
to the window where her sister had taken a chair. 

‘Good-bye !’ she said, with a sob. 

Miss Brunton did not answer. 

Aggy next went to her wardrobe and put on 
a hat and cape. While she stood at the glass 
Miss Brunton went to the door and put the key 
in her pocket. Then she sat down again. She 
was too tired to talk, and she knew she would 
soon hear all about it. When Aggy tound the 
door locked she pulled it noisily to and fro, and 
beat on it with her fists, and sobbed to her sister 
to come and open it at once. So Miss Brunton 
seized her wrists, and dragged her back to the 
window and made her sit down. The tussle was 
exhausting, but successful. 

‘‘Let me go,’’ howled Aggy; ‘‘I want to 
drown myself !’’ 

‘Sit still, and don’t behave like an idiot,’’ 
said Miss Brunton. ‘‘The neighbors will hear 
you if you make such a row.” 

‘*T don’t care who hears me! I shall be dead 
in an hour, and then you'll be sorry. Give me 
the key this moment, Susan !’’ 

Miss Brunton sat still and waited until her sis- 
ter sulkily left off crying ; then she said : 

‘*T want my tea, Aggy. Are you going to tell 
me what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know why I should! 
anything! Read that!’ 

Miss Brunton took the crumpled letter her sis- 
ter held out, and as she read it her face turned 
wan and old. The letter said that unless Mrs. 
Simpson paid the seven hundred dollars she had 
borrowed within forty-eight hours, the usual 
proceedings would be taken. In due course she 
must expect her furniture to be seized and sold 
in discharge. of the debt. 

“*You have been borrowing money,”’ said Miss 
Brunton. She showed no surprise, and her man- 
ner was heavy and hopeless rather than angry. 
Yet Aggy felt afraid. 

‘“‘T had to!” she protested. ‘‘I can’t let my 
children starve! It is impossible for an unmar- 
ried woman to understand what a mother y? 

Miss Brunton put up her hand to stem the tor- 
rent of words. 


‘‘Who writes? Where did you get the money?” 
she asked, 


You can’t do 
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‘*T saw an advertisement in the Herald. His 
letters were most considerate at first. He said 
he did it to help people—especially ladies—and 
that he wanted no security. And now he is 
going to turn us into the streets; and the trus- 
tees will let him do it.’’ 

‘“How much do you owe?” 

Miss Brunton looked at the letter as she asked 
the question, and noted again that seven hun- 
dred dollars was the sum mentioned there. 

‘*T had five hundred at Christmas,’ said Aggy, 
beginning to sob again, and speaking with angry 
resentment ; ‘‘ I have paid him about a hundred 
dollars as interest on it; and just before I went 
away I had another two hundred. I couldn't 
help it! You needn’t look at me like that, 
Susan! Give me the letter, and leave me to 
manage my own affairs. Only, before you start, 
tell me where I am to send your things. I sup- 
pose they won’t be sold up with mine !’’ 

Miss Brunton got up. 

‘*T must pay it,’’ she said. ‘‘I have the check 
for my salary in my pocket and five hundred 
dollars at the bank. You can’t be left in a house 
without furniture. Besides—the disgrace——”’ 

Miss Brunton broke off abruptly, and with a 
nervous twitch of her lips. Aggy cried, and said 
that in future she would let all the children die 
rather than borrow money to keep them alive. 
She followed her sister downstairs and poured 
out two cups of tea. 

‘*T will go and see Mr. Taylor at once,”’ said 
Miss Brunton when she had drunk the tea, but 
not eaten anything with it. She found that food 
choked her. ‘‘He must manage this business 
for us or we may be still more swindled.”’ 

Mr. Taylor had always acted as Professor 
Simpson's lawyer. 

‘Tt is not very pleasant to let other people 
know of one’s private affairs,’’ objected Aggy. 

‘When you have made a mess of them it is 
often necessary.’’ 

“Tm sure I’m sorry you have to go out 
again,’’ said Aggy, who had gone back already 
to her usual injured tone. ‘‘ What time do you 
start to-morrow? Can I pack for you ?”’ 

Miss Brunton turned on her. 

‘*Where do you think I should get the money 
now? From your money lender ?”’ 

‘‘Oh,”? whimpered Aggy, ‘‘can’t you go?’ 

‘Of course not.’’ 

“‘T wish I had never told you. I wish you 
had let me drown myself. It would have been 
much better.”’ 

‘*T dare say it would,’’ said Miss Brunton, 
impatiently, and she shut the door very quietly 
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as she went out of the house because she longed 
to bang it. 

She saw Mr. Taylor’s managing clerk and gave 
him her instructions, and she came away possess- 
ing nothing in the world but a couple of five- 
dollar bills in her purse which would have to 
last her until her. salary fell due again. Perhaps 
if Mr. Taylor himself had seen her he would 
have made some different arrangement ; but his 
clerk merely heard what she had to say, and 
promised to have the matter attended to at once. 
It never occurred to Miss Brunton that she could 


. borrow the money. Perhaps it would not have 


been easy, but at any rate she did not think of 
it. She had never borrowed a penny in her life. 

As she left the office her head swam and her 
knees trembled. She clung to the railings and 
looked fearfully up and down the street lest any 
one should see her and speak to her. She felt 
bewildered and exhausted, so that she could not 
think of the morrow or question the wisdom of 
what she had just done. But her courage had 
come to an end for the time. She had fought a 
good fight, and now she thought with desire of 
rest. She walked slowly on, her eyes on the 
ground, her memory throwing up odd transient 
flashes from bygone days; broken pictures of 
hours that had been neither important nor espe- 
cially happy ; other pictures graven on her mind 
in the decisive moments of life. As long as the 
streets were quiet she remained in this half- 
stupefied condition ; but presently she had to 


walk through the noisiest street in Blackport, 
and there the traffic jarred cruelly on her irrita- 
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ble nerves. She hurried on, but the street was a 
long one, and she could not escape directly. One 
heavy wagon seemed to pursue her. It stopped 
when she stopped, and came after her when 
she ran on. At last she could bear it no longer, 
and she made a rush across the crowded road. 

She heard shouts, stared round, and suddenly 
felt afraid to go on. Something hit her vio- 
lently in the chest-—— 

* * * * * * 

Aggy sat beside her looking very white and 
tearful. There were screens round the bed, but 
she could see by the ceiling that she lay in a 
large room. 

‘*Tt’s all right about the money,”’ she said. It 
was a great effort to speak, and she did not hear 
Aggy’s answer, because she lost consciousness 
again. Next time she opened her eyes she saw a 
doctor and a nurse as well as Aggy. She looked 
at her sister with mild surprise and wondered 
why the tears streamed down her poor, weak, 
little face. 

‘“T suppose I’m dying,’’ she thought. 

‘‘Oh, Susan,’’ cried Aggy, ‘‘ I wish there was 
something I could do for you. I wish I had not 
let you go out again when you were so tired.”’ 

Susan’s eyes stared dreamily at her sister. 

‘‘T’m all right,’’ she whispered ; ‘‘ the doctor 
said I only wanted rest. I’m going to get it.’ 

She shut her eyes and they waited. Presently 
she opened them once more. 

‘“*You go and look after the children,’’ she 
said to Aggy. 

Then she died. 


THE RIVER. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Tue river lingers, loth to go, 
Singing her country song, and slow 

She winds amid the fields and clover, 
Hither and thither, to and fro. 


She knows that far in mist and mirk 
Lies the great sea with many a bark, 

But would not the sweet ‘day were over 
Unde, this heaven of thrush and lark, 


t -ered field she lies at play 
be sees of a summer’s day, 
the ng silver ribbon curving 
tke # her wild, sweet way. 
a qa fro 


Alas! thou little river, dost fear 
What lieth past the alders sere— 

Past the long channel, curving, swerving, 
Bearing thy waters far from here? 


Dost know this day is sweet and good, 
Here in earth’s meadows saffron-hued 

Where the birds sing and sing for ever, 
And the lark soareth o’er his brood? 


But the deep calleth—even so 
Calleth, and there is far to go. 

Yet we would stay, I and the river. 
Sweet is the meadowed place we know. 


TORTOISES AND TURTLES. 


To many of us the chief idea connected with 
turtles is that they are used to make turtle-soup, 
while in regard to tortoises our acquaintanceship 
is often limited to an individual or two kept in 
our own or a friend’s garden as a very unsocia- 
ble kind of pet. We are also acquainted with 
this group of animals by means of tortoise-shell, 
either in the form of combs or various orna- 
mental articles; although the exact nature of 
this commodity -- which, by the way, comes 
from turtles, and not from tortoises—is very fre- 
quently but very imperfectly known. Many 
people, indeed, have more or less hazy ideas as 
to what kind of animals tortoises and turtles 
really are. Thus they arc sometimes classified 
as insects ; and the writer well recollects a wom- 
an who purchased an unfortunate tortoise to 
take the place of a deceased hedgehog in the 
kitchen, for the purpuse of eating black-bectles, 
and was immensely astonished when told that 
the tortoise was a vegetable feeder and had no 
sort of kinship with the hedgehog. 

Tortoises and turtles, or, as it is frequently 
convenient to call them, chelonians (from the 
Greek name of the turtle), are, however, in real- 
ity a very remarkable group, or order, of the 
great class of reptiles ; and their form is so pe- 
culiar and so interesting that a short glance at 
some of their chief structural features cannot fail 
to be instructive. We are, indeed, accustomed 
to regard many extinct groups of reptiles as 
more bizarre and strange than any forms which 
now inhabit the globe; but if we were to be 
made acquainted for the first time with tortoises 
from their fossil remains, we should certainly 
consider them as far more extraordinary than 
any other types ; and it is highly probable that 
the paleontologist who first made known such a 
remarkable type of reptilian structure would be 
charged with having created a totally impossible 
monster. : 

The most striking and peculiar feature about 
tortoises and turtles is the more or less complete 
bony shell with which their body is protected. 
The accompanying cut exhibits a typical chelo- 
nian, as exemplified by a land-tortoise. In this 
creature we see a fully developed bony shell, with- 
in which the head, limbs and tail can be retract- 
ed, so as to afford a perfect protection for the entire 
animal. We have just said that the shell of the 
tortoise is a bony one; but it will probably be at 
once objected that the ‘ tortoise-shell’’ of com- 


merce is about as unlike bone as it can well be. 
This apparent discrepancy can, however, be very 
readily explained. In a living tortoise the outer 
surface of the shell is completely covered over 
with a serics of large shield-like horny plates, of 
which there is one row down the middle of the 
back, a lateral row on either side of this middle 
one; externally to which we have a series of 
marginal shields, forming the border of the 
upper half of the shell. Similar horny shields 
also cover the lower part of the shell, which we 
shall notice shortly. The solid bony shell un- 
derlies these horny shields ; the relations of the 
horny and bony constituents of the protecting 
shell being shown in Fig. 2, where the outer 
horny shields have been stripped off, leaving dis- 
tinct grooves on the underlying bones at the lines 
of junction with one another. Now it is these 
horny shields which form the ‘‘ tortoise-shell”’ 
of commerce ; in the land-tortoises they are, in- 
deed, very thin, and of no economical value; 
but in one of the marine turtles, known as the 
hawksbill, they become greatly thickened, and 
furnish the well-known ‘‘tortoise-shell,’’ so re- 
markable for its translucency and the beautiful 
coloration formed by the mottled blending of a 
full reddish brown with a lemon yellow. It will 
be noticed from Fig. 1 that in the land-tortoises 
these horny shields have their edges in apposi- 
tion ; but in the voung of the hawksbill turtle 
they overlay one another like the slates on a 
roof, although in the adult they become united 
by their edges in the same manner as in the tor- 
toises. 

Turning once more to Fig. 1, it will be seen, 
as we have already incidentally mentioned, that 
the shell consists of an upper vaulted portion 
covering the sides and back, which is technically 
known as the carapace; and also of a flattened 
lower plate protecting the chest and abdomen, to 
which the term plastron, or breastplate, is ap- 
plied. The carapace and the plastron are usu- 
ally connected together by a comparatively short 
bony bridge, at the extremities of which are the 
notches for the fore and hind limbs, as is well 
shown in Fig. 1. In the land-tortoises this 
union between the carapace and plastron is quite 
complete ; but in the marine turtles, and also in 
some fresh-water tortoises, there is no bony 
union between the upper and lower portions of 
the shell. ‘The characters of the plastron of the 
land-tortoises are well shown in Fig. 3, from 
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which it will be seen that there are six pairs of 
symmetrical horny shields, arranged on either 
side of the middle line of the shell. This type 
of plastron is characteristic of nearly all the tor- 
toises of the northern hemisphere; but in a 
smaller group, now confined to the southern 
hemisphere, there is an additional unpaired 
shield (Fig. 4, i, gu) dividing the first or gular 
(gu) shields of the plastron. This additional, 
or intergular, shield, as it is termed, is very fre- 
quently of a battledore shape, as in Fig. 4. 

In regard to the bones composing the upper 
shell, or carapace, it will be observed, from Fig. 
2, that although they by no means correspond 
in contour with the overlying horny shields, yet 
that a decided general similarity of arrangement 
obtains between the two. Thus there is a single 
middle row of bones corresponding to the middle 
row of horny shields, although the bones are 
smaller and more numerous than the shields. 
Similarly there is a series of lateral bones on 
either side of 
the middle 
row; while 
in like man- 
ner the bor- 
der of the 
carapace is 
formed of a 
series of mar- 
ginal bones 
correspond- 
ing very 
closely with 
the marginal horny shields. The middle series of 
bones of the carapace are severally attached to 
the summits of the spines of the backbone or ver- 
tebre ; while the lateral bones are nothing more 
than large expanded plates lying on the ribs, to 
which they are so completely welded that they 
are generally regarded as part of the same bone. 

From this very brief glance at the structure of 
the chelonian shell, we are now enabled to un- 
derstand one of the most peculiar features of the 
organization of these remarkable reptiles. This 
peculiar feature is, that whereas the shoulder- 
blade in all other animals lies entirely on the 
outer side of the ribs, in the tortoises and turtles 
it is situated within the cavity enclosed by the 
ribs and shell. Similarly the haunch - bones, 
which in al] other animals lie close to the outer 
surface of the body, are likewise shifted within 
the cavity of the ribs and shell. To reach the 
shoulder.}Jades and haunch-bones the bones of 
the arm and leg are bent in a manner quite pe- 


culiar ty this grouP of reptiles. 


FIG. 1.— SIDE VIEW 


OF A LAND TORTOISE, 


One other peculiarity in the bony structure of 
the group still remains to be mentioned. It is 
probably well known to all our readers that ordi- 
nary reptiles—such as crocodiles and lizards— 
are furnished with well-developed teeth, which 
are frequently of great size. In all chelonians, 
on the contrary, teeth are totally wanting, and 
their function is consequently performed by the 
margins of the jaws, which form sharp cutting 
edges, and are ensheathed with a coating of thick 
horn. This total absence of teeth is well shown 
in Fig. 1, and still better in Fig. 5, where the 
bones of the skull are represented with the flesh 
and skin removed. Another remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the chelonian skull is found in the cir- 
cumstance that the two sides of the lower jaw 
are firmly united together by bone at the chin, 
instead of being more or less completely sepa- 
rated, as in all other living reptiles. A third 
peculiarity is the development of the hinder ex- 
tremity of the skull into a long spike-like process 
(Fig. 5, 0), 
which gives 
a very char- 
acteristic 
contour to 
this part. 
The whole 
of the skull 
- is covered 
' with horny 
shields (Fig. 
1) in the 
. living ani- 
mal; so that in this respect the structure of the 
skull corresponds exactly with that of the shell. 

In the entire absence of teeth, coupled with 
the horny sheathing of the jaw, and the solid 
union of the two bones of the lower jaw at the 
chin, tortoises agree with birds. Many or all of 
the birds of the secondary geological epoch are, 
however, now known to have been provided 
with a complete set of teeth, and it is therefore 
highly probable that we shall some day find the 
fossil remains of extinct tortoises which were also 
furnished with these useful implements, since 
there appears to have been a tendency in many 
groups of animals, and more especially in birds 
and their near relations the reptiles, to lose their 
teeth. Thus the fish-lizards of the cretaceous 
rocks of the United States are all characterized 
by the absence of teeth ; and a similar condition 
obtains in the pterodactyles, or flying reptiles of 
the same deposits, by which feature they are 
widely distinguished from their Old World 
allies. 


All the fossil tortoises 
and turtles at present 
known to us agree with 
existing types in their 
absence of teeth, as well 
as in the general char- 
acters of the shell; and 
we have at present (on 
the assumption that some 
mode of evolution is the 
true explanation of the 
mutual relationships of 
the different groups of 
animals) no evidence to 
connect the chelonians 
very closely with any 
other type of reptiles. It 
is, however, very prob- 
able that the bony plas- 

tron of the tortoises is an 
ss grey ea extreme development of 

WITH THE HORNY SHIELDS the peculiar system of 


REMOVED. so-called abdominal ribs 


The black lines show the bound- 


aries of the shields, while the always found on the low- 

sions between the underlying CF surface of the body in 

ny elements of the shell. crocodiles and ina] arge 
number of extinct groups of reptiles. 

Chelonians vary greatly in their habits and in 
the nature of their food. Thus the land-tortoises, 
as their name implies, are terrestrial, although 
all of them can swim ; while some closely allied 
types are aquatic. The feet of the former are 
provided with strong claws, and their food con- 
sists exclusively of vegetables, of which they con- 
sume a vast amount. The pond-tortoise of South- 
ern Europe, which, together with the common Gre- 
cian land-tortoise, is the only European repre- 
sentative of the group, has, however, the feet 
webbed, and subsists on animal substances, such 
as worms. Many of the Indian water-tortoises are 
also carnivorous ; this being especially the case 
with the well-known soft tortoises of the rivers of 
the warmer parts ofthe globe. In these forms the 
shell is unprovided with horny shields, but has 
the outer surface of the bones ornamented with 
a beautiful net-like sculpture, and merely cov- 
ered with a thin skin. In the turtles, again, 
which are of marine habits, although they resort 
to the shore to deposit their eggs, the limbs have 
all the toes enclosed in a common scaly integu- 
ment, and these form paddles admirably adapt- 
ed for swimming organs. 

While, however, the edible green-turtle is of 
strictly herbivorous habits, the fierce hawksbill 
is purely carnivorous. Another very remarka- 
ble group of marine chelonians is now repre- 
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sented only by the so-called leathery - turtles 
which differ from all other living forms in that 
the shell is represented only by a carapace com- 
posed of a number of small bones closely joined 
together, and forming a mosaic-like structure 
which is totally unconnected with the ribs. 
The living leathery-turtle attains a length of 
about five feet ; but some allied fossil forms are 
estimated to have been as much as ten feet in 
length, and were thus veritable aquatic giants. , 
The largest existing representatives of the true 
tortoises are, or were recently, found in certain 
islands of the Indian Ocean, and also in the well- 
known Galapagos (or Tortoise) Islands lying off 
the coast of South America. Many of these huge 
creatures, which have in some cases been com- 
pletely exterminated by sailors, cotd readily 
walk off with a man seated on their backs ; and 
in the larger forms the length of the shell in a 
straight line is upward of four feet. These di- 
mensions were, however, vastly exceeded by cer- 
tain fossil species found both in Northern India, 
the South of France and elsewhere ; the shells of 
these monsters attaining a length of six feet. 
The late Dr. Falconer, who was disposed to ‘con- 
sider that the size was considerably greater than 
this, has indeed suggested that some of these 
huge tortoises may have lived on in India into- 
the human period, and thus have given rise to 
the old Sanscrit legend that the earth was sup- 
ported by a gigantic elephant standing upon 
the back of a still more gigantic tortoise; the 
legend being silent as to what constituted the 
support for the tortoise. 
In conclusion, we may 
say a few words as to 
the classification of chel- 
onians, leaving, however, 
out of consideration the 
leathery -turtle and its 
allies, in regard to the 
serial position of which 
there has been a con- 
siderable amount of dis- 
cussion. Ordinary chel- 
onians are readily divid- 
ed into two great groups, 
according to the manner 
in which the head is re- 
tracted within the shell. 
Thus in the land - tor- 
toises (Fig. 1) and their 
allies, the head is drawn 
directly within the mar-’ i 
gin of the shell by the 0 3—™MIDDLE AND LEFT 
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TORTOISES AND TURTLES. 
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FIG. 4.— FRONT PORTION OF A FRESHWATER-TORTOISE 
OF THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE, 


S-like manner in a vertical plane. The plastron° 


of this group is generally characterized by the ab- 
sence of the unpaired intergular shield (Fig. 3), 
so that the two gular shields meet in the middle 
line. This group, as we have already men- 
tioned, includes all the tortoises of the northern 
hemisphere, with the exception of the soft tor- 
toises, and also the marine-turtles ; it is, how- 
ever, by no means confined to this hemisphere, 
although it is totally wanting in Australia. The 
name cryptodirans, or hidden-neck tortoises, is 
applied to the members of this group. In the 
second great group, on the other hand, the neck 
is bent sideways, so that the head, when re- 
tracted, lies on one side of the front aperture of 
the shell near to one of the legs ; and the presence 
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of an intergular shield in the plastron (Fig. 4) is 
absolutely characteristic. The members of this 
group are termed plurodians, or side-necked tor- 
toises, and, as we have said, are now exclusively 
confined to the southern hemisphere, and are 
the only chelonians met with in Australia. In 
former epochs this group was, however, much 
more widely distributed, from which we may 


FIG. 5.— LEFT SIDE OF SKULL OF A TORTOISE. ™, pm, UP- 
PER JAW ; 8. CHEEK-BONE ; t, CAVITY OF EAR ; f, pf, BONES 
OVER THE EYE AND NOSE CAVITY; p, HOLLOW OF THE 
TEMPLES ; 0, POSTERIOR SPINE. 


probably conclude that the pleurodirans are an 
older and less specialized type than the crypto- 
dirans. 
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FOR yarn and GIRL 


THE LEGEND OF THE YELLOW DAISY. 


By CLARA TRACY. 


Srrrine by the library fire I carefully undid 
the soft, damp paper surrounding the flowers 
that had just arrived. It was my birthday, and 
a little dance was to be given in my honor, 
and this made the gift most acceptable. The 
friend who sent them had selected my favorites 
—the common field flower known as ox-hearts, 
or, as [ call them, yellow daisies. 

“Why is it?’ I mused, ‘that this blossom 
is little sought after when it is so pretty? I 
wish I knew where it came from. The mar- 
guerite fell from heaven, of course ; the forget- 
me-not from—from Mercy !’’ I exclaimed, 
starting up, ‘‘this will never do! I am actu- 
ally going to sleep.”’ 

Mechanically I glanced up at the bronze clock 
on ‘the mantelshelf, and saw that the hands 
pointed to a quarter past five. 

‘*T will have time for three winks,’’ thought 
I, and so settled myself back and closed my eves. 
Suddenly I felt myself lifted from the chair, and 
on looking around, discovered that I was com- 
pletely surrounded by clouds of smoke that were 
bearing me rapidly away. I tried to scream, 
but my voice was gone; in fact, all power 
seemed to have left me, so I resigned myself to 
the situation and awaited developments. I dis- 
covered that as suddenly as it came the smoke 
disappeared. I was standing ina high-vaulted 
chamber, lighted by four great lamps, and filled 
with strange objects that looked like instruments 
ef magic. I was frightened at being alone in 
such a place. The only thing that seemed 
natural to me was the bunch of yellow daisies I 
still held in my hands. 

As I stood there trying to collect my scattered 
wits, a heavy curtain that I had not hitherto 
observed, was lifted, and an old man, fully six 


feet tall, entered. He was dressed in robes of 
some dark color, and wore a wizard’s cap stud- 
ded with precious stones. He came up, and 
tuking my hand gently, said : 

‘*Fear not, fair daughter of the west, for no 
harm shall come to the only lover of my one 
creation. Day by day Chun-Mang, the Tartar 
magician, and I have watched thee closely, and 
so heard thy wish to learn the origin of the yel- 
low daisy. Thy desire shall be gratified. Come 
with me.’’ 

With this he lifted the heavy curtain and led 
me through a long, dark stone passage, and so 
out to a vast plain. The night was perfect, and 
the moon shone particularly bright. 

‘“‘Child,’’ said the old magician, ‘‘thou art 
now in Tartary.”’ 

‘* What !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘are we in Tartary ?”’ 

‘‘ Even so,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ but we are not to 
remain here long.’”. 

So saying he drew out a small pearl whistle, 
and blew a clear, shrill note. Suddenly there 
appeared a black speck in the sky that grew 
larger and larger, until I could distinguish the 
form of a huge dragon flying rapidly toward us. 

‘OTis naught but my air horse,’’ said Chun 
Waug, in a reassuring tone, as the hideous 
monster dropped to the ground before us. ‘‘ He 
will carry us safely into China, for I know it 
was there the yellow daisy first appeared. Now 
mount in front of me, but wrap thyself well in 
this mantle lest the cold do thee harm.”’ 

As he spoke he drew from under his cloak a 
cloth of gold, in which he enveloped me. Then 
he helped me mount the dragon’s back, and 
after seating himself once more blew his whistle. 
We rose in the air and flew toward the south. 

How long we traveled I cannot say, nor do I 
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recollect the scenes through which we passed. 
Finally we dismounted in a flat country, just 
outside the Great Wall of China. Then the 
dragon was dismissed, and when we were quite 
alone the magician led me to a heap of ruins. 

‘* Here,”’ said he, ‘‘ is the home of the yellow 
daisy. Sit on this stone and listen to my story.” 
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and shut himself in it with his child and an ojq 
servant. To make his home more Secure he 
erected a wall around three sides of the houge - 
the fourth had but one window, which opened 
on toa balcony. But of this his daughter Le-Ho 
knew nothing. In fact, he had determined that 
Le-Ho should remain in ignorance of all things 


What a picture it all made! I see it as if it connected with the outer world. When with 
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OH, CHANGE ME INTO THE FLOWER. ’ 
‘ Father, what 


childish curiosity she would S@Y, answer in this 


lies beyond the wall?’ he would 
wise : 

‘“ This world is a place of 5 
where the good things of the gods # 
curses, and where my dearest hopes 
even as the bright sun disappears 
dark mountain of the north.’ 


were but yesterday, the vast plain, the great 
wall, the ruins of the pagoda, all softened by the 

silver moonlight. This is the tale I was told : 
‘““Tche- Fong, # Tartar chief, was banished 
with his Wife from Tariary. She died soon 
after, leayj a little daughter to comfort the 
chief. By t worn out by his political strug- 
he; ‘da outside the Wall of China, 


behind the 
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‘‘And in this manner he would fill her 
heart with a horror of men and their do- 
ings. But often, after the child had gone to 
rest, a great longing to return to his native land 
would fill the soul of Tche-Fong. He would 
then sit on the balcony and gaze toward the 
north, and tears would blind his eyes. Now, 
Le-Ho was never allowed on this balcony, nor 
did she ever enter the chamber that opened on 
it, for her father feared that some passing trav- 
eler, attracted by her beauty, would speak to 
her and inspire in her a desire to go beyond the 
wall of the pagoda. 

“One night, as Tche-Fong was leaning over 
the balcony railing, a deadly faintness stole over 
him and he fell heavily to the ground. Before 
another day had passed the Tartar chief was 
dead. 

‘¢ Le-Ho dwelt alone with the old servant, but 
now she sat on the balcony from sunset to the 
rising of the moon. Three periods had come 
and gone ere the little Tartar maiden saw Ar-Ko, 
the third prince of China. It happened in this 
manner. One evening Le-Ho’s attention was at- 
tracted by the sight of a large body of warriors 
coming toward the pagoda. They passed so close 
that Le-Ho’s eyes met those of a man who was 
clad in a yellow robe, and who rode on a gor- 
geous palanquin. This was Prince Ar-Ko, who, 
after glancing quickly at Le Ho, turned to a re- 
tainer and said : 

“€«To whom does that pagoda belong ?’ 

‘¢¢To a Tartar chief, your Celestial Highness,’ 
replied the man, raising his hands as high as his 
breast. 

‘*¢T care not be he Tartar or Mandarin,’ mut- 
tered the Prince to himself ; ‘for, by the Goddess 
Koanine, the maiden in his house is the fairest I 
have ever seen. I must see her again.’ 

‘He had time for but one backward glance 
before he was borne outside the Great Wall. The 
next evening found Prince Ar-Ko under the bal- 
cony. So kindly did he speak to Le-Ho that he 
persuaded her to open the garden gate and ad- 
mit him. Together they walked among the 
quaint old flower-beds, and Le-Ho heard for the 
first time that she was the fairest maiden in the 
Flowery Kingdom and that she was loved by a 
prince. 

“So every evening Ar-Ko walked with the lit- 
tle Tartar maiden, and his love grew so strong 
that his handsome face would whiten and _ his 
heart ache at the thought of the day when he 
should be obliged to leave her. At last the 
dreaded message came from Pekin, ordering his 
return and telling him that the Emperor had se- 
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lected a wife for him, and wished the nuptials to 
be speedily celebrated. 

“That night Ar-Ko’s heart was heavy as he 
started for the pagoda. T.e-Ho was waiting for 
him, and he thought her more beautiful than 
ever. As they walked slowly around the garden 
he broke the silence, saying : 

‘¢* Little Flower of the North, I have come to 
say farewell, for the Son of Heaven hath ordered 
me home, and I dare not disobey.’ 

‘? But thou wilt return to me, Ar-Ko, for I 
shall miss thee sadly.’ 

‘« (Listen,’ said the Prince, sorrowfully ; ‘I 
must leave thee forever. I depart to my mar- 
riage, and after that I must remain in the Em- 
peror’s palace.’ 

‘Seeing Le-Ho turn pale at these words, he 
added, gently : 

“«*T am a prince while thou art but a Tartar 
maiden who mayest never wear the yellow gown 
of a Celestial. Were I to wed thee I should for- 
feit caste and all that is great and noble in life.’ 

‘‘Le-Ho quietly bent and kissed Prince Ar- 
Ko’s hand, murmuring, softly : 

‘¢¢T thank thee, my lord, for the gleam of 
happiness that thou didst bring into my life, 
and I pray the gods may send thee much joy 
during thy life.’ 

“Then she turned away and entered the 
pagoda. ; 

‘*Prince Ar-Ko started that very night for 
Pekin. The next evening, as Le-Ho sat upon 
her balcony she saw a black spot in the clouds 
that grew every moment larger until she was 
able to distinguish the figure of a dragon bearing 
a man on its back rapidly toward her. 

‘‘Very soon Le-Ho recognized the great Tar- 
tar magician Chun-Mang, of whom her father 
had so often spoken. She rose to greet him. 

“ ¢Child of Tartary,’ said Chun-Mang, as he 
dismounted on her balcony, ‘I have seen all 
from afar, and have come to aid thee in thy 
trouble. Thou wert longing for the right to wear 
the Robe of Yellow that thou mightest wed Ar- 
Ko, the Chinese prince. Am I right? 

“‘Te-Ho bowed her head in assent, and he 
continued : 

‘CAs this cannot be, child, come back with 
me to thy father’s land, where thou mayest for- 
get Ar-Ko and be happy.’ 

“Greatest and most powerful of wizards,’ 
she replied, ‘this is the first mistake thou hast 
ever made. To forget Ar-Ko I am not able. 
Rather pray to the gods with me to end my un- 
happy life. ‘This would be the greatest service 
thou couldst do me.’ 
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‘It grieves me much, daughter of my old 
friend, to do this, and yet I cannot leave thee in 
such deep sorrow.’ 

‘* He paused, and then continued : 

‘**Choose. Shall I transform thee into a 

. flower clad in a yellow robe, or into a bird with 
plumage like unto the sun?” 

‘* «Qh, change me into the flower, and take 
me as a gift to the prince on his wedding day,’ 
replied Le-Ho. . 

‘**T shall grant thy wish,’ said Chun-Mang. 

‘*Slowly lifting his head, he pronounced a 
few words in a strange tongue. , 

‘‘Le-Ho disappeared, and a little yellow daisy 
lay on the balcony as Chun-Mang finished his 
incantation. With a sigh he picked it up, and, 
remounting his dragon, flew toward Pekin. 

“Prince Ar-Ko had found no suitable orna- 
ment for his yellow robe. His wedding-day had 
dawned, and his attendants were in despair, un- 
til one of them spied a strange little flower lying 
under the prince’s window. He catried it to 
Ar-Ko, who felt a sharp throb in his heart at 
sight of it. 
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‘« ¢T will wear it on my breast,’ said he, and 
as he placed the flower there he murmured: 
‘Poor little Le-Ho! 

‘* My tale is finished,”’ said Chun-Waug, ‘and 
it is time for us to return,’’ 

He summoned his dragon, and back we flew 
to Tartary. Once more I found myself in the 
strange room. 

As Chun-Waug removed the golden mantle 
from my shoulders, he said : 

‘* Fair maiden, renember well what hath been 
told thee this night. As it grows late I must say 
farewell.”’ ; 

‘Farewell,’ I replied, with a courtesy that 
Chun-Waug acknowledged by a slight inclina- 
tion of his head. 

And then he disappeared behind the heavy 
curtain. 

Again thick smoke enveloped me and bore me 
away, but it seemed to choke and stifle me so 
badly that I coughed . . . . and found myself, 
drowsy and half in dreamland, sitting in the big 
library chair with the bunch of yellow daisies in 
my lap. 


AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 
By EVELYN RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Continven. 


THE ranchman rose as the stranger entered, 
rendering this daughter of the plains the hom- 
age he would have done her more fortunate sis- 
ters. ‘‘ You wish to see me, Princess——” 

‘¢Tulita. She whom your daughter honored 
by the title of ‘friend.’ ” 

Mr. Eliot was puzzled. ‘‘ Will you be seated, 
Princess ?’’ he asked, again using the title she 
had herself given. At the same time he observed 
with some admiration the simple fittingness of 
her attire—a blouse and skirt of soft buckskin, 
fastened at the throat with a cluster of scarlet 
beads. The skirt hung nearly to her ankles, and 
these were covered by close leggings of the same 
soft skins, while her shapely feet gave graceful 
Over her 


The pie 
forever .*8t 5 
Als fut, .) 


The father’s face whitened. He could not ask 
what kind of news; but Tulita spared him. 

‘The news is good, else I would not have pre- 
sumed at all. But, before I give it, you must 
pledge me a reward.”’ 

In spite of his eagerness a sense of disappoint- 
ment filled the ranchman’s heart. Only for a 
moment, however. Let her be as mercenary as 
she would—what mattered it? ‘‘Speak quickly, 
and claim it; but tell your news first !”’ 

“No; the reward must be promised first. I 
crave the life of my foster-brother. He has done 
evil, and even I cannot forgive him ; for I, too, 
love your daughter. But he is not evil in himself; 
heis wrong here’? —and she tapped her forehead— 
‘“what the mission fathers called crazed. He has 
but one thought—his people and their wrongs. 
For his people he has sinned ; but he is aton- 
ing—yes. Will you pardon him and save his 
life—-if I give you back your daughter?”’ 

“ Surely—surely. No matter who or what he 
is! and-—if it is in my power. Now, quick -— 
where is she, and—and—how?”’ 


* Begun in the October number. 
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He sank back in his chair, faint with eager- 
ness and longing, and Tulita sprang to his side 
in fear. 

‘‘Courage, white man. Your daughter lives 
and is well. Give me your hand in pledge that 
you will keep your word, and you shall see her 
before you sleep.’’ 

He tried to extend his hand, as she desired, 
but the reaction after the long strain had been 
too much. David Eliot’s head fell forward on 
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she attempted to lift it from the chair and lay it 
on the floor. 

With a rudeness for which he was afterward 
most penitent, Mark pushed the girl aside and 
caught his friend away. 

‘*What’s this? Another murder, and by one 
of your fiendish race, too? Por Dios! but the 
heavens shall fall for this !’’ 

She did not offer the least resistance to his 
brutality, but permitted him to do as he pleased, 


‘“ HE SANK BACK IN HIS CHAIR, FAINT WITH EAGERNESS AND LONGING.”’ 


his breast, and Tulita’s cry rang through the 
startled house : 
“Oh! have I killed him!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OFF TO THE: REKCT EB. 
Mrs. Rutger and Long Mark reached the li- 
brary at the same moment, to find Tulita stag- 


gering under the weight of Mr. Eliot’s body as 


only watching him earnestly as if quite as anx- 
ious as he. But the white woman, Mrs. Rutger, 
was wholly unnerved, and could merely stand 
idly by, wringing her hands and moaning. 

‘Water !’’ cried Long Mark, striving to loosen 
the collar about David’s neck, and succeeding 
only in half choking the sufferer. ‘* What ails 
this thing? Water, I say !’’ 

‘Go you for the water, sir; I will make him 
comfortable,”’ said Tulita, casting one glance, 
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half scornful, half entreating, toward Mrs. Rut- 
ger, ‘‘if it may be my privilege.’’ 

‘*T should think it had better be, you hussy ! 
What did you do to him, anyway ?”’ 

‘*T promised him his daughter. The water, 
please ; I know not where to find it.”’? As she 
spoke Tulita had deftly removed the stiff linen 
from the unconscious man’s throat and opened 
his clothing so that nothing should impede his 
returning respiration. 

As Long Mark ran out of the room, tumbling 
over himself and everything that obstructed his 
passage in his wild haste, he reflected grimly : 
‘She did not make one single false move. I’d 
think she’d been a hospital nurse all her life, 
she was that sure-handed and wise. Strange 
that such a promise as that could kill, where his 
awful trouble has not. But folks don’t die of 
joy—not often. They don’t get enough of it in 
this created. Here, you, somebody! Bring 
water—water, I tell you—right away, gallons of 
it! Your master—what are you all staring for? 
Why don’t you bring it?” 

‘It’s already been brought—poor sejfior !’ 
said old Gaspar, coming up and laying his hand 
upon Long Mark’s shoulder. ‘‘Go back to the 
library. The sefior is coming-to all right. You'll 
be the first one he asks for. Come.”’ 

Mark faced about and started on a run down 
the corridor, but paused as the echo of a laugh 
greeted him. At this he wheeled about, glaring 
and indignant. 

‘*Who’s laughing? Who dares at such a time 
as this? Oris it—what! Aneety, you? I thought 
you loved—alas, I’m growing a fool under all 
this trouble. Por Dios! I did not know I 
loved her so, even as if she were my own flesh 

and blood—almost my own little daughter, Pat. 
I’m a changed man, a changed man !”’ 

But, if he were, there were few at Santa Paula 
who did not love him nor ascribe to the right 
cause his anxiety, his excitable actions. Anita, 
the last to be reproved, came forward, still smil- 
ing and showing her white teeth, while the light 
in her eyes was something good to see. 

“* Poor Sefior Mark! No wonder that you do 
not know what you are doing! But why should 
one not laugh at good news? Has not the little 
Indian girl told the master of our sefiorita? She 
38 alive—ghe jg well! En rerdad, I myself must 
laugh s0 mych Row, that I shall never get my 


will you tarry? Do you not hear! It is the 
master’s voice—yes. No matter now. Only you 
are wise, sefior; you are always full of sayings 
and proverbs. One proverb you have never 
heard—yes? ‘Joy is swifter than lightning.’ 
No matter how—we know, we know!’ And, 
forgetful of everything else but the tidings she 
had heard, pretty Anita went waltzing down the 
corridor plump into old Gaspar’s arms, who, 
though he was given to reproving the ‘‘silly 
maids’’ for every bit of levity, had now nothing 
but approval. 

‘Tf it be only true, in verity !’’ he said. 

‘* But why should it not be true, old croaker— 
no? Is not the same sky over the evil and’ the 
good? I, Anita, will believe that all is well, for 
T loved her.”’ 

“Loved I her not, bobilla?’ (little fool). 
‘‘But why waste I my breath with a woman? 
If there is news, I shall be needed—J, Gaspar !”” 
and, strutting as he had not once been seen to 
do since the trouble came to Santa Paula, he 
joined the fast-increasing throng of friends and 
servants about the library entrance. 

‘No, joy don’t kill—not often,’’ repeated 
Long Mark, as he stood gazing with beaming eyes 
upon the speedy restoration of his friend, David; 
and half jealous that this restoration should have 
been so completely without his aid ; for, when 
he had returned to the library, there was Mr. 
Eliot, still upon the floor, indeed, but in a sit- 
ting posture, with his head against Tulita’s 
shoulder and his eager eyes smiling up into 
her face. For she, with sure intuition, was 
repeating again and again the words that he 
could not hear often enough—the words which 
had caused his seizure, yet were its most certain 
cure : 

‘Your daughter Patience is well, and you 
shall see her to-night !”’ 

Long Mark approached. ‘‘Can’t I help you 
up, old chap? What you doin” there on the 
floor, when there’s more lounges here ’an you 
can shake a stick at? Come, makeatry.” 

‘““H?'m, Mark, you’re a doctor. You'd better 
come along. Are the horses saddled ?’’ 

“Which ones? There are always horses sad-,, 
dled here.”’ e 

Mr. Eliot extended his hands and was assisted 
to his feet. His strength came back rapidly each 
instant, but he was still shaky and faint. 


” 
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for you, g anywhere, Cousin David, without some food. 
“ But thor ou know, you hussy, what you You have eaten nothing to-day. It’s more that 


than anything else which made you ill.’’ 


are tell, “0 ho said——”’ 
"ee ie ‘““Haven’t I? I didn’t know it. Well, of 


yp? ° ven thousand pardons, but why 
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course. Quickly, though, and as I ride. The 
horses—quick !’’ 


Gaspar placed himself in front of his master. 

‘Shall we take Blanco, sefior? And which 
will you ride? My own bay is fresh, and fast al- 
most as Negro was.”’ 

Tulita made a protesting motion ; and, as she 
was now the chief object of David Eliot’s atten- 
tion, he observed this instantly and motioned 
for silence. 

“If you please, sir, it is best to send all these 
people away, except the two or three who are 
most in your interest.’’ 

Nobody moved. Were not all there equally 
in the master’s interest ? 

Again Tulita spoke, this time with a smile of 
amusement upon her lips: ‘‘That is well. All, 
then, but this lady, this Long Mark and this 
Gaspar, are unnecessary.”’ 

The group in the room dispersed, but reluct- 
antly. Not until the master had raised his hand 
again, and imperatively, did the last person, 
save the three privileged ones, disappear. 

‘‘That’s the way with you, David, old boy. 
Always did spoil your employés ; and now these 
misguided creatures think they’ ve just as good a 
right to any good news a-goin’ ’bout our Pat as 
you have. Now, if you’d only trained ’em not 
to love her. a 

David smiled, and Mark was satisfied. He 
turned to the ‘‘ Princess’? with an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘ Now, out with the whole yarn, p.d.q. 
Don’t keep us on tenter-hooks any longer. Where’s 
our Patty, and what do you know ’ bout her?” 

‘‘T left her but two hours ago. She did not 

see me, nor know that I was near her. I will 
take her father to her at once, if he is able to sit 
in his saddle. It is a spot where one must 
ride. There should be, also, a horse for her to 
ride back upon. Her one white one, if that may 
he. Thatis all. Besides us, nobody else must 
go.”’ ‘ 
‘But what guarantee have we got ’t you ain’t 
up to some more Injun deviltry ? David to go 
it alone, ’long with an Injun—male or female— 
—after what we’ ve experienced with the vermin ? 
Well, I guess not! Not while Long Mark Cor- 
lear is in Californy. No, sires! Not ary step do 
you stir with this here decoy-serpent, Davy boy, 
‘less I'm ’longside. So, Miss Princess, just put 
that in vour pipe an’ smoke it.’’ 

Mrs. Rutger nodded silent approval of this 
decision, Mr. Eliot himself was impressed by 
it, though he walked about impatiently and fec- 
bly. awaiting the arrival of the word that the 
horses were ready. Tulita alone was not dis- 
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turbed. Her resolute face lost none of its deter- 
mination, nor did her eyes sink. 

‘It is well, maybe, and it is natural, enemies 
of my people, that you should mistrust an In- 
dian girl. But, does one betray the hand that 
has saved her life? What is dearer than life 
to the proud heart whether it beats under a 
white or a red skin? Honor. Well, know then, 
that it was your Patience, the white-faced prin- 
cess, whom you love, who saved Tulita’s honor. 
But for her I might now be in a prison—-for a 
theft I never committed. She saved me my 
freedom, dearer to the daughter of the plains 
even than to you. Do you remember, sir? On 
that Noche Buena, by the jeweler’s window. The 
poor snake-charmer who sought to earn a fiesta 
for her people and was thrown down? Of 
course ’’—her lip curled scornfully—‘‘ when the 
diamond was lost it was the poor Indian girl 
who had stolen it! Only she, the beautiful one, 
she of the golden heart, was merciful. She saved 
me. Shall I, can J, then, betray her?’ 

Mr. Eliot was convinced. With a smile he 
extended his hands toward Tulita, who took 
them modestly, yet flushing with pride. 

‘“My dear girl, is itso? How could I fail to 
recognize you? Of course I trust you. It shall 
all be as you say. We two will go quite alone, 
taking Blanco for—for—my darling.’’ His emo- 
tion choked him, but he forced it aside. ‘‘ For 
yourself there must be, also, a good mount, and 
Mark, just tell Gaspar to put a side-saddle on 
his bay for the princess. As for you, bring all 
the household with you and meet us on—at any 
point Tulita names, when [ return. I leave it to 
you to make my Pat’s home-coming as joyous as 
it should be.’’ 

A moment later he was in the saddle, his face 
radiant as a boy’s, Blanco’s bridle rein in his 
grasp, and only waiting for ‘‘ the princess ’’ to be 
mounted and off. 

““Meet us on the mesa by the olive grove, 
good sir,’’ said the girl to Mark. ‘‘ We will be 
there when the moon is two hours from set- 
ting. But, I will run instead of ride, Sefior 
Eliot. It will be quite as swift.”’ 

‘‘Tmpossible ! Though I have heard marvel- 
ous tales of Indian speed. It isn’t that. She 
who is such a messenger of good to me must 
ride in state. So I have left you Gaspar’s own 
bay as the best we could offer you. Let him lift 
you up, I must be off.”’ 

‘Very well, as you wish. Only, the saddle— 
I cannot use that. The bridle will do, and the 
blanket if you think best. That is for the horse 
himself. Otherwise——’’ She made a gesture 
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of blowing thistle-down from the tips of her 
brown fingers. . 

Gaspar was in distress. He was proud to have 
had his horse selected as the mount of honor on 
this momentous occasion, and yet his pride was 
tempered by a certain distrust of anything In- 
dian in any case, and that this one should elect 
to ride without a saddle seemed to intimate but 
one thing—if she didn’t murder his master, she 
would certainly run away with his horse. 

“Off with the saddle, boy! Why do you 
wait ?”’ 

Gaspar was forced to obey, but almost before 
he had done so the Indian girl had leaped to 
the bay’s back, and waving her hand with a 
glad, triumphant gesture toward the distant 
mountains, dashed forward at a speed which 
even the thoroughbred she rode had never at- 
tained before. 

Tt was none too great a speed for David 
Eliot. He struck spurs into his own fine 
mount, and like a flash the three horses passed 
out of sight beyond the walnut grove. : 

‘Well, it’s sink or swim now! I wish—I 
—wish—— Well, I promised I wouldn’t. Else 
Ichy boy an’ I’d give’em a taste of Araby the 
blest, for a race. However, let’s prepare. I 
don’t expect really—yet I do, too—ever to see, 
hide nor h’ar of them three horses, nor what’s 
on their backs again. Yet, I’m goin’ along just 
as if I knew we’d have them an’ all creation 
comin’ back to supper. Come on, all you girls 
an’ boys. Come on, Mrs. Rutger. Let’s show 
’em the kind of a feast we can get up in Cali- 
forny for a fatted calf exhibit. Fly ’round, now, 
you black-eyed Susans and Aneetys, an’ all the 
rest. Your mistress is a-comin’ home! Three 
cheers for Tulesty! An’ out with Old Glory! 
Run her up, boys, run up the ’Merican flag! 
Hooray!’ 


CHAPTER XVIIT. 


IN THE GREAT CAVERN. 


WHEN Patience Eliot found herself alone in 
the darkness and silence she knew that she had 
been betrayed, and her knowledge of the moun- 
tains and their lore convinced her that her prison 
was one of the caves said to be numerous in that 
canon. 

For a long while she sat still, benumbed by 
terror and apprehensive of still more misery to 

. come. Starvation, murder, torture—in all the 
horrible forms she had ever heard suggested by 
the stories told about the camp- fires of the 
ranch-mep—yose in her mind to sap her strength 
and COUr, ge. 
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Then a little saying she had heard somebody 
use, under far less awful circumstances, came to 
her memory: ‘‘‘ While there’s life there’s hope.’ 
Well, I’m certainly alive. I mean to just keep 
saying that over and over, ten—twenty times. 
Maybe by that time Pll think of something 
else.’’ 

She did: ‘‘He will give His angels charge 
concerning thee!’’? And the comfort which 
those words brought her was deeper and re- 
mained longer than the first. ‘‘ Maybe, Ouleon 
will come back soon. If he does I'll tell him 
about Tulita, and that I am a friend to all In- 
dians. I don’t see why he should wish to harm 
me. Unless he wanted to steal Blanco.” 

But this supposition was quickly rejected. 

“That couldn’t be. He’d know, if he knew 
anything, that everybody at this end of Cali- 
fornia knows Blanco. He’s one of the horses 
always being written about in the papers—even 
in Frisco they know him. Blanco couldn’t be 
made off with and not discovered. That’s be- 
cause he’s so white and beautiful and splendid. 
The grand fellow! If I only knew that he was 
safe! How is he ever to get out of the cafion? 
That’s another reason why he wouldn’t be stolen, 
because he couldn’t.”’ 

For a long time Patience sat still, waiting and 
listening for the return of her captor, but when 
an hour or more had passed and he came not, 
she grew overcome with drowsiness and fell 
asleep. 

She was wakened at last by the touch of a cold 
nose upon her hand, and by the flutter of wings 
about her head. She opened her eyes with a 
start, only to find herself in the same impenetra- 
ble gloom, and feeling stiff and numb from the 
long sitting upon the stone floor of the cavern. 

“Oh, what is it? Where is it? Ouleon— 
Ouleon ?? 

Her terrified scream came back to her in muf- 
fled echoes, as from immeasurable depthe, and 
she knew from visits made to other ‘‘ exhibi- 
tion’’ caves that this one must be a large one, 
extending perhaps for miles beneath the earth. 

“Well, ’'m hungry, and [ll not sit still and 
die in one place. There’s something besides my- 
self alive in here, and I'll try to find out what. 
I’m not much afraid of animals, that’s one good 

thing. But what if this should be the home of 
wild beasts? Pshaw! IN not think of such 
things! [ll think of everything hopeful. Oul 
eon will come back. They say he loves money 
better than anything. I’ve heard him called the 
‘miser Indian,’ 2nd maybe he’s found me alone 
in the cafion and thought he’d a fine chance to 
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make some money. Of course, that’s it! Why 
didn’t I think of that before? He’ll go straight 
to Dad and tell him I’m imprisoned somewhere, 
and demand a big pile of monéy for me, and 
Dad’ll give it to. him instante’ That’s exactly 
how it is. I see it as plain as daylight—as day- 
light used to be! I wonder if it is daylight still 
outside? I wonder how long I slept? I won- 
der——”’ 

Again Patience felt a cold touch upon her 
hand, and snatched it away in fear. Then, 
ashamed of this, cautiously extended it again. 

‘What are you, you living thing? Are you 
all alone here in the earth as I am ?”’ 

The creature, whatever it was, came closer to 
her as she spoke, and seemed more like some 
tame thing than a wild beast. It even rubbed 
itself against her, as if trying to be friendly, and 
this gave Patience a keen relief. 

‘Tt isn’t ferocious, at any rate. Oh, if I could 
only see!’ 

Moving forward carefully, testing each inch of 
advance by the pressure of her foot, the prisoner 
came all at once upon a projection in the wall 
which reached about as high as her waist. Feel- 
ing along this ledge with her hands, she touched 
a little pile of sharp stones lying beside some 
dry feathery stuff, suggesting pampas plumes. 

‘¢Plint and torches !’’ she cried aloud, and in 
another instant had struck two of the stones 
deftly together, as her Indian friends had taught 
her. There was a spark of fire, and, delighted 
by even a particle of light, Patience again struck 
the flints, holding a bit of the grass in readiness 
to ignite. 

The result was even more than she anticipated. 
The plume she had selected was so large that its 
burning illumined the whole surrounding dark- 
ness, and showed her better than anything else 
a little pile of tule reeds, soaked in fat, and lying 
beside a rude clay lamp. She had seen just such 
as these in many an Indian cabin, and she knew 
that Oulcon had prepared them for his own use 
in this cavern. 

‘That proves he’s in the habit of coming 
here, and he will certainly come back. But if 
he’s here enough to need such a lot of rushes as 
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this, he must be a good deal of the time. I’ve 
heard that the Indians live in the caves, but no- 
body seemed to know just where. And I’m 
going to light the lamp and explore. I'll talk 
aloud, too, all the time, and then I shall not feel 
so afraid. I always did hate to be alone.”’ 

She fixed the rushlight in the lamp and light- 
ed it, and while the flame thus produced did not 
give half the radiance of the blazing grass plume, 
it was steady, and by its aid she gradually ex- 
amined her prison-house. 

But when the light fell upon the animal which 
had touched her, her heart sank, the creature 
looked so formidable ; yet much of this timidity 
passed when she had scrutinized it as well as she 
could, for it had retreated to a corner behind the 
ledge of rock, as if the light were painful to it or 
else that it was disappointed in herself. 

‘Why, it’s a fox !—a great white fox !—as 
white, almost, as Blanco. But what a coat! 
and the tail—it’s a beauty ! It must be Ouleon’s 
pet; that’s why it’s tame. Come here, you 
pretty fellow. You mustn’t hurt me, and I cer- 
tainly shall not hurt you.” 

She set her lamp down on the floor of the cav- 
ern and extended her hand to stroke the animal. 
It responded reluctantly, but gained confidence 
as it saw that this human being, though different 
from the one it knew, was equally kind. 

When she had gained its confidence so that it 
would follow her, Patience laughed aloud. ‘‘Oh, 
this is just like a story book! I’m a sort of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and I ought to find all kinds of 
things ready to my hand in this wonderful cave. 
Come on, you beautiful white animal ; let’s ex- 
plore everything.”’ 

She moved forward eagerly, yet cautiously ex- 
amining her path, for she feared a pitfall; but 
the floor was worn smooth by use, and some- 
thing about it suggested that it had been inhab- 
ited for years. 

‘‘Tf I could only find the entrance! There 
must be some way out. And I’m so hungry 
and thirsty! Well, I'll do what I can, and 
when I’m moving I’m not so lonely. Besides, 
this pretty beast is almost—folks! Heigh-ho! 
heres richness !’" 


(To be continued. ) 
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A art of twenty recentfy went on a visit to a young 
woman of thirty. Naturally, the young woman of 
thirty took a deep interest in the girl of twenty. She 
studied her comparatively youthful 
character, her moods, her opinions; 
and was much surprised, and one 


Profiting 
by 

Others’ Experiences. 

woman’s views as to the aims and 
purposes of life. Although it is not so very long 
since the young woman of thirty was youthful and 
frivolous herself she could not understand the other’s 
frivolity, enthusiasm and almost total disregard of 
the whys and wherefores of things. The girl of 
twenty was bent on having a good time, and did not 
want to bother with troublous mental questionings. 

This worried the young woman of thirty, and she felt 

it her duty (she is always feeling it her duty to do this 

or that) to give her a piece of her mind in the way of 
wholesome advice. The result was that the girl of 
twenty thought the young woman of thirty somewhat 
too prim and proper. At this the latter was more than 
worried ; she was pained. Her idea, as she herself 
expressed it, was simply to ‘‘ save the girl from some 
of the stupid things I did from want of care—and 
sense.’? She had learned much from rather unpleas- 
ant experience, and she was good enough to want to 
give her friend the benefit of the knowledge thus 
gained in order that she might be saved from learning 
it in the same bitter way. But she soon saw that it was 
impossible to carry out her laudable purpose ; that the 
girl would have to be allowed to paddle her own canoe, 
learning how to steer it and the location and character 
of the rocks ahead only by running into them and not 
by the experience of those who had gone before. 

This leads us to the question: Why do we have to 
suffer in order to be able to steer ourselves safely along 
the stream of life? Experience is the best teacher. 
Yes, but why is this necessarily personal experience? 
Why cannot we profit by the experience of others as 
well as by ourown? What a deal of pain and trouble 
and sorrow we would be saved if we would but listen 
to and act upon the suggestions and advice of those 
older than ourselves! And can anyone conceive of 
such a state of perfect serenity and happiness as would 
now exist if from the very beginning of human life 
each new generation had heeded the warnings of the 
one preceding it, in the lesser affairs of life as well as 
it has the Sreater ! , 

- But why ¢ - to conceive of such a state? It never 
can be. Jy ary one bas an inborn aversion to advice of 
any king, Sich jt comes from those who by age and 
experien, Shen } to be capable of giving it. As human 

nature jf, 8 ought stituted, and as it probably always 

will be ow i eople never can be persuaded to 
earthy tite x perience of others. They will con- 
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tinue to think that their particular cases are different 
from those of any other person, that no one else can 
thoroughly appreciate all of the circumstances sur- 
rounding their individual lives. So it was really useless 
for the young woman of thirty to try to point out to the 
girl of twenty the hidden obstructions in her path 
through life. She must find them out for herself. 


The guide books of New York City do not point out 
all of the interesting sights to be seen in the great 


metropolis. Among the things well worth seeing by 
the visitor to New York, and which 

New Sight he will not find described in any of 
For the guides, is the daily rush for seats 


New York Visitors. on the trolley cars going to that part 
of the city now known as the Borough 

of Brooklyn. We would advise any visitor to pass an 
hour, or at least half an hour, at the New York end of 
the great bridge across the East River, between 
six and seven o’clock in the afternoon, watching 
the crowds that pour from the offices of the busy, 
noisy, dusty ‘‘down-town”’ districts of New York 
into the cars that convey them to their quiet, peace- 
ful homes in Brooklyn. Men and women, boys 
and girls, employers and employés, people of «very 
station and circumstance are huddled together like 
sheep in dangerous proximity to moving trolley cars, all 
pushing and scrambling and fighting for positions near 
where the cars are expected to stop, and all attempting 
to get on at once. despite the ruin of clothes and 
head-gear, and the imminent peril of being crushed to 
death. It is a sight well worth coming miles to see. It 
has all the attractive elements of a fistic encounter and a 
dog-fight combined, and is a formidable rival of the 
Eden Musée, Grant’s Tomb, Central Park and Green- 

wood Cemetery. y 

All amateur photographers keep albums or scrap- 
books of their pictures, and many, no doubt, exercise 
much ingenuity in the arrangement of the prints in 
these albums. There may be some, how- 


AHint For ever, who have not thought of doing 
Amateur anything more with their pictures than 
Photographers. Merely pasting them in as they are 


taken, regardless of arrangement of any 
kind. For the benefit of these I want to tell of 
the plan adopted By an amateur of my STURT 
He always makes duplicates or triplicates of each o 
his pictures. One set of these he pastes in an ordinary 
scrap-book in the ordinary way— that is, in the 
order in which they were taken—so as to preserve 
a complete collection of his photographs Just as 
they came from the printing-frame. The other pic- 
tures are cut up  jnto every conceivable shape— 
squares, diamonds, ¢ircles, ovals, crescents, panels, 
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ete.—according to the form in which they will appear 
to the best advantage. They are then pasted into an- 
other scrap-book—one of generous proportions, to al- 
low of good display—in all kinds of positions, each 
page containing an entirely differént arrangement to 
that of any other, the various sizes and shapes lending 
themselves to many pleasing and often fantastic effects. 

For instance, he will cut out all of the heads and 
faces from the pictures of the friends he has taken, and 
place them in a semicircle at the top of one of the 
pages. The effect of a number of heads, all of about 
the same size and cut round, arranged in this way, can 
easily be imagined. Then one of his prints represent- 
ed two young men on bicycles ; this picture he cut in 
half, and, being originally nearly square, it made two 
very effective panels, each containing the picture of a 
bicycle rider ; and these he placed on opposite sides of 
a page. On one page he has a man and woman stand- 
ing near one another, apparently greatly enjoying a 
quiet téte-d-téte, ‘while in reality they are no longer 
even friends, the two figures having been cut from dif- 
ferent pictures. 

It will be seen that much pleasure and amusement 
may be gotten out of the preparation of such a scrap- 
book, and also in looking it over and showing it to 
friends after it has been completed. 


Apropos of amateur photography, I know a young 
lady who has gone one better on the alleged fad of 
English women to have themselves photographed in 

their robes de nuit. She recently passed the 
A night with one of her girl friends, sharing 

Unique _ the latter’s bed ; and, before getting up the 

Photograph. next morning, she called in another friend, 

who is an enthusiastic amateur photog- 
rapher, and had her ‘“‘snap’’ the two girls as they 
gracefully rested between the sheets. The result was 
a very pretty and an undoubtedly unique picture. 


Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, is noted for his 
ability to tell a good story as well as for a softness of 
heart that compels him to ma':e more frequent use of 
the pardoning power than does any other 
governor. An illustration of both of these 
traits came under my observation a short 
time ago during a visit to Tennessee. I 
was sitting in the parlor of the Marshall 
House, in Nashville, with a little party of friends which 
included Governor ‘‘ Bob,”” when the latter was asked 
if tre were not over-run with applicants for pardons. The 
mention of the word “ pardons”’ always starts the genial 
governor on a string of stories, and this instance was no 
exception. He told four or five before the little party 
broke up. One of them at least is worthy of a larger 
audience. 

The governor had fled to his summer home to escape 
the crowds of pardon-seekers, when a woman who had 
sought him in vain at the capitol was ushered into his 
presence. 

“Well, madam, what can I do for you?” 

‘“‘T want to see the gov’ner, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I’m the governor ; what is it?” 

‘Ah, sir, my-man he’s been put in prison, sir, and I 
want to ask if you won’t let him out.” 


A Governor, 
A Woman 
and A Ham. 
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The governor's face hardened. He had not, after all, 
escaped the pardon-seekers. But he did not turn her 
away. ‘‘ What was he sent up for?” he asked. 

“You see, sir, we was hungry, and he just stole a 
ham to keep us from starving.’ 

“Well, I’m sorry ; but I can’t do anything for vou. 
Your man must’ serve his sentence. There’s too much 
stealing going on.’’ 

‘Oh, gov’ner, please, please let him out,’ pleaded 
the woman, the tears flowing down her cheeks. 

The tears had their effect. The governor softened. 
Stealing a ham was not such a very terrible crime, and 
this poor woman no doubt needed her husband. He 
decided to question her a little. 

“But why,” he asked, ‘should I give your man his 
freedom ?”’ 

‘* Because, sir, we are hungry again, and we ain't got 
no more ham!’ 


Sir Walter Besant has laid down a number of very 
good rules for writers of fiction, and they should be 
studied by everyone who hopes to win success in that 

rather over-run branch of literature. 
Besant’s Rules = ‘‘ Remember,’ he says, ‘‘ that you can 
Por only hope to succeed by producing a 
Story-writers. faithful picture. Your setting must be 
true; your costume must be correct; 
your atmosphere, your play of light and shade, must 
be painted from nature. You must therefore make up 
your mind to observe as the first condition of fiction. 

‘‘Next, you must remember that no one can succeed 
in fiction who has not the power of ‘grip.’ You must 
be able to hold your audience. It is impossible to teach 
how that can be done. But the first outward and visi- 
ble sign of it is generally, not always, dramatic situa- 
tion and dramatic dialogue. 

“Thirdly—Let your subject be strong, admitting of 
dramatic situation. 

‘*Fourthly—Let your characters be clear and distinct. 
Do not aim at the portraiture of subtle and many-sided 
characters. They may come later, or they may not. 
Let your characters be clearly intelligible, and always 
true to themselves in their action and in their dialogue 

‘“‘Fifthly—Take care not to weaken your page by 
long deecriptions. Aim at describing all that is neces- 
sary in a few touches and the rest in dialogue. 

“Sixthly — Plan out your narrative for a certain 
length in a certain number of chapters. If the plot is 
simple, with few incidents, let vour chapters be few 
and your story short. 

“Seventhly—Learn to pay attention to style. Read 
the works of the greatest writers and observe how their 
style contributes to the interest of the page. But. re- 
member that style is not everything—that it should be 
subservient to the story, and that a great deal of what 
is called style is nothing but fashion. 

‘‘There are a great many other rules which I could 
offer, but these may suffice for a beginning. Ido not 
add to these rules a warning to avoid vulgarity ; but, 
indeed, one has to consider that danger. A great many 
of the manuscripts sent to me are deplorably vulgar. 
Even the most vulgar people do not, as a rule, desire 
vulgar writing, although there are some, no doubt, 
who do.” 


———— 
Ty 
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Ir has been said that we have no “national litera- 

ture.’’ Yet if by that phrase is meant a delineation of 
national characteristics in all their phases and varie- 
ties, then surely the short story is gradually covering 
the field. It has evidently come to stay and win a 
permanent place in the favor of the reading public. A 
volume of short stories is always acceptable. It may 
be picked up and read at odd moments without losing 
the ‘‘thread.”” Those portions which are poor we may 
skip without any loss of interest in the remainder ; 
those which are good we may remember without the 
pleasure they give us being mitigated by surrounding 
platitudes. One may pick and choose to please his 
fancy without being compelled to wade through unin- 
teresting description and detail. It has come to be 
that every reader has not only his favorite novel, but 
also his collection of short stories, which he considers 
the summum bonum of all condensed fiction—a collection 
the superiority of which he is ready to maintain against 
all opposition. List after list is sent to the papers de- 
voted to literature, which the compilers uphold as an 
embodiment of the best of this kind of reading. Nor is 
this strange when themes which formerly would have 
been extended into two-volume novels are now con- 
densed into a few thousand words. Many of the popu- 
Jar writers of to-day first called attention to themselves 
by their brief sketches of men and things—sketches 
which awakened an interest in anything which the 
authors might thereafter put forth. 


+ 


One of the latest collections of short stories which I 
have read. with interest and pleasare is ‘‘Tales of the 
City Room,” by Elizabeth G. Jordan (Scribners’ ). 
They deal with that phase of life which is always in- 
teresting to an outsider—newspaperdom—and from a 
slightly different standpoint than that usually present- 
ed—that of the woman reporter. It is difficult to say 
just which one of the ten is the best, for they are all 
good ; and what would appeal to one reader might be 
of less interest to the next. “Ruth Herrick’s Assign- 
ment’’ raises the question of the reporter’s duty to her 
paper combatted by her womanly sympathy for the 
unfortunate ; ‘The Love Affair of Chesterfield, Jr.’’ re- 
veals the heart of that apparently heartless individual 
ot imm ature years who plays the part of Cerberus in all 
newspaper offices; while in “A Romance of the City 

Room’? and « Miss Van Dyke’s Best Story”? Miss Jor- 
dan shows that the production of copy in no wise in- 
terferes With the gentle passion, and the latter story 
might wel] hie digested by the feminine staff of our 


faundice ; als. The former contains a valuable 
hint fox.) Journ who strive after pathos, whether they 
write fay") those “papers or the magazines. ‘Don’t be 


the ne 


a 


too pathetic in your pathetic tales,” she says; ‘‘let 
your readers shed their own tears.’’ It is not often, as 
with this book, that one can lay it down with a feeling 
of entire satisfaction. a 


Whether a book be interesting or not, one is often re- 
paid for the reading if from it he gains a new thought, 
or finds an old philosophy presented in a different 
light. When the author starts out as does Helen oe 
Prince in ‘‘ At the Sign of the Silver Crescent (Houg - 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Boston), by asserting that a 
is stronger than heredity, than custom, Spray ve 
ity,” you are inclined to follow the story to oh 2 
proof of the argument, or the lack of it. se e rasa 
very pertinently : ‘‘ We may laugh as much as we P x 
at the notion of an aura being visible ere id Loar 
dividual, and some of us do laugh long an ahs i oe 
it cannot be denied that we all carry about Mit hein 
atmosphere of our own which may be gsc cose 
bodily eye, but which is perfectly ee ae iian tke 
theless.” Felix Ernst marries Mlle. toe being : 
daughter of a marquis, title and posi 


i ith the 
greater consideration than ae Sor) poe heppk 
majority of such marriages, the fton, an American 


Ss i love with Graft n : 
artiat od F bite poneies himself with ct — reat 
quise de Lussac. Miss Prince ab ene and: priesld: 
peculiar ideas in regard to sae ey nec ko te 
For instance, on Page 94, when Gra aay during bis 
“ecuré” having been admitted to his r s 


‘ i doesn’t 
absence, his landlady replies: “ Pa as water what 
consider that we must obey our pries stent the author 
they bid us do.?? I do’ not know ¥ Eee ke 
gained this information, but I ree i a nipped 
position commonly held by some people s 


to 

ame nature, due 

ivy i dias tae ae e ap eis prevalent. Miss 
: alse as 

groey jpaorance; sund9a'? norance or panders to 


: ither shares in this ig s her to 
i sree eet it is the former rig oe bathe 
make such misstatements. Raine by chance, is 
“euré,”? who seldom, and eye color’? may 
ever called a priest, that the Ernst: ‘‘ Monsieur le 
maintained, I presume, says to STN’: 


jest, an 
rch. I am a pries 
baron is @ noble of the Che confess to me. We need 


sag giiegh neler este pe eT for aid, rather.” 
| secrets from each 0 : Jew being 3. 
Sot eet dwelling upon the esos ae attention 18 
“noble ’?? of the Catholic aie class of writers 
called to the OF Slexat eee Sate always tall, ae 
investin ‘priests, Who - to loo 
ae eee and goers by any erro - pricst— 
ana @ cd ; Ss. 
upon, with Macc h javellian PA st leaving oD the 
pain me, curGé—js here described as 
mind the impressjon “that some 


bird of prey had 


as ne 
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passed.’? On Pages 116, 117, 118 occurs the following : 
Ernst says, in reply to the above offer: ‘I take you 
at your word, Monsieur le Curé, and will tell you the 
secret. You know I am a person of influence at home. 
What you do not know is that 1 have here, in this very 
drawer, under my hand, a letter from the highest au- 
thority, telling me that the annulling of my marriage 
is merely a question of presentation. That I am, as far 
as the religious part goes, a free man. . . . But the le- 
gal divorce. There's the rub.’”’ He tells the curé that 
Rome will annul his marriage on the grounds of re- 
straint. This is what might be termed ‘important if 
true.” That a divorce by a church which recognizes 
no such thing, save by death, should be easy to secure, 
but a civil-annulment difficult——! As I said, Miss 
Prince has some peculiar ideas of Catholicism. Nor are 
these incongruities the only ones; yet, withal, the 
work is well written, and if the situations are not new 


* and a strain upon one’s belief, they are interesting. 


+ 


Those youthful readers to whom a tale of the sea is 
always more than welcome, will relish ‘‘ A Sailor in 
Spite of Himeelf,” by Harry Castlemon (Henry T. 
Coates & Co.) There are adventures and misadventures 
by sea and land, the finding of a valuable pearl, and 
the discovery of a father who is thought to have been 
drowned. + 


Captain Charles King has given us tales of garrison 
life in the West ; but, however ably he may handle the 
subject, his stories are from the man’s pvint of view. 
Ellen Macubin deals with the same theme, but from 
the standpoint of a woman, in ‘‘The King of the 
Town” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The garrison is 
Fort Ludlow, in Montana, near the mining town of Sil- 
verton, and the woman Edith Lorimer, from the East, 
visiting her brother, Captain Lorimer. The ‘ King ”’ 
Dave is a combination of cowboy, storekeeper and 
itinerant preacher, who is laboring to reform the law- 
less element of Silverton, a task which, if ‘‘ Silverton ”’ 
was like tl@usual specimen of a frontier town, de- 
serves to be classed with the labors of Hercules. His 
character, while a little overdrawn, appeals to one’s 
sympathies, even though Major Cornish’s prejudice 
against him seems well grounded. The story, while 
slight of plot, is well handled, and Miss Macubin has 
avoided cluttering it with unnecessary details or de- 
scriptions. It runs straight and smoothly along its 
simple lines, and if the ending is of the stereotyped 
and expected order, it is at least satisfactory. The 
moral, if it is intended as such, points to the possibility 
of expiating crimes by subsequent righteousness and 
self-sacrifice 

+ 


There are reasons for some things in this world which 
the ordinary mortal is unable to discover, and among 
the list is the writing of certain books, of which ‘A 
Capital Courtship,” by Alexander Black (Scribners’ ) is 
a fair sample, unless it was for the sake of the pictures, 
which are excellent. photographic reproductions. Like 
the whistle of one of the characters in the book, it is a 
“monotonous, meaningless iune, that began nowhere 


and ended in the same place.’’ There is no especial 
plot, story or raison d’étre, and the conversation is 
dull and uninteresting. The only character to 
whom attaches even passing interest is Randy, of 
the whistle mentioned above, and he is a secondary 
figure. It is difficult to know how a woman will feel 
about certain things. Iam, in fact, in entire ignorance 
of their whys and wherefores, but were I one of the 
ever-beautiful sex, and a man made love to me as does 
Jack Gerard to Miriam Winfield—I—well, I’d take the 
other man. In the introductory note it is said that the 
story was originally ‘‘ written for oral delivery before 
audiences.’? There are some things one may be thark- 
ful for having escaped. a 


The seventh of the ‘“‘Creators of Liberty Series”? of 
books of historical fiction is ‘‘True to His Home,’ by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Though written in the form 
of fiction, it is based on the interesting and picturesque 
episodes in the home life of Benjamin Franklin, the 
man of whom it has been gaid that he ‘‘ had the largest 
mind that has shone on this side of the sea, widest in 
its comprehension, most deep-looking, thoughtful, far- 
seeing, the most original and creative child of the New 
World.’? This, like all others of Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s books, is one which may be put in the hands 
of any boy, with the feeling that he cannot help but be 
bettered by the reading of it, while the boy himeelf 
will find no loss of entertainment along with the know- 
ledge to be gained from its pager. 


+ 


It is a supposition on the part of the public that when 
an author writes a book he himself knows whether it 
is intended for adult or juvenile readers. In the ma- 
jority of cases this supposition is well founded ; but, 
after a careful study of the pages of ‘‘ Young Blood,” 
by E.W. Ilornung (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 
Iam unable to determine to which class his book will 
appeal. It is too young for readers of mature minds, 
and too old for those youthful ones whose first demand 
of a book is that it shall be replete with interest. It is 
true that the story opens on the twenty-first birthday 
of its hero, Harry Ringrose, and from this period on- 
ward in a man’s life, and one would expect the inci- 
dents to pertain to maturity ; but the story is of such 
slight build, inane and puerile, that it seems better 
adapted to the reading of a boy, and even the latter 
would find little to hold his attention. The plot, such 
as it is, deals with a voung man who, on hig return 
from a trip to Africa, is told that his father has misap- 
propriated and absconded with funds entrusted to his 
eare. This the son refuses to believe, and starts out 
with a determination to find his father and prove his 
innocence. He does so, but the account, when dragged 
through a book of over three hundred pages in a dull, 
desultory and uninteresting manner, grows wearisome, 
especially when it is unrelieved by a single pertinent 
or striking sentence. x 


From George Munro’s press is issued ‘‘ Her Heart’s 
Desire,” by Charles Garvice. It is of the better class 
of foamy, sensational novels. ; 

J. FREDERIC THORNE. 
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